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1.  PJilico!  Philogophy.  By  Hcnr\-  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  Part  II, 
Oa  Aristocracy  and  Aritlocratic  Government.     London  :   1843. 

2.  Tke  Infaence  of  Aristocracies  on  the  Revolutions  of  Nations ,  considered 
in  Relationship  to  the  Present  Circumstances  of  the  British  Empire. 
By  James  J.  Marintyre.     London.     Fisher  and  Co.     1843. 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  ia  one  respect,  betwixt  antiquity 
and  modern  times.  Formerly,  the  few  were  observing  the  many ; 
now,  the  many  are  observing  the  few.  In  past  days,  there  was 
here  and  there  nii  ^Vriatotle,  or  a  Machiavel,  or  a  Lord  Bacon, 
looking  down  from  their  social  and  intellectual  elevation  upon 
their  fellow  creatures,  living  in  masses  far  below  them,  quite  con- 
tented, whilst  matters  went  on  tolerably  well ;  or  at  Icaat  satis- 
fied, upon  the  whole,  with  leaving  philosophy  and  politics  to  their 
governors  or  superiors.  The  professors  of  knowledge  were  gene- 
rally limited  to  the  possessors  of  leisure ;  upper  claaies  ruled,  and 
the  lower  ones  obeyed.  Those  usually  were  the  utterers  of  wis- 
dom to  whom  circumstances  gave  a  monopoly  of  it ;  and  who 
mingled  more  or  leas  with  the  great  and  wealthy  of  the  earth. 
Now  all  is  changed.  The  vast  sections  of  society  have  become, 
like  the  mysterious  polymorphies  of  Ezckiel  and  tlie  Apocalypse, 
winged,  powerful,  terrible,  and  full  of  ejes !  The  sublunary 
world  may  still  be  a  theatre ;  but  most  of  the  mortal  spectators 
seem  ready  to  become  actors ;  and,  in  too  many  cases,  nith  their 
mere  passions  for  their  leaders.  That  kind  and  degree  of  know- 
ledge prevails,  which  agitates  and  irritates.  So  great  is  the  posi- 
tive experience  that  something  must  be  wrong — so  piercingly  has 
the  sting  of  misery  entered  into  the  very  wul  of  society — that  Ua 
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whole  framework  moves,  and  totters,  from  ten  thousand  impul- 
ses struggling  each  for  the  mastery.  Myriads  upon  myriads, 
are  quietly  learning  the  grand  lessons  of  organization ;  who  have 
never  studied  mihtary  tactics,  and  who  would  abhor  in  their 
hearts  every  approach  to  physical  violence.  With  much  cloudi- 
ness of  view  both  as  to  the  past  and  the  future,  they  fasten  no  very 
friendly  gaze  upon  the  present,  which  touches  them  at  every 
point,  and  agonizes  them  with  the  perpetual  contact.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  *  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?'  demands 
the  inspired  page ;  and  is  it  conceivable  that  civil  government, 
which  was  instituted  to  protect  and  cherish  aU  that  is  good  and 
virtuous  and  advantageous  to  man,  can  become  an  enormous 
engine  of  oppression,  without  calling  forth  groans,  and  in  due 
time  even  resistance,  from  the  oppressed  ?  Multitudes  are  per- 
ceiving, or  at  least  imagining  that  they  do  so,  the  sources  of  their 
sufferings  in  certain  human  institutions.  They  therefore  sum- 
mon those  institutions  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion ;  an  in- 
exorable judge,  who  deals  ahke  with  the  shadows  of  historj^,  and 
the  reahties  of  actual  life : 

Quscsitor  Minos  umam  movct :  ille  silentum 
CoQciliumque  vocat — vitasque  et  crimina  discit ! 

Democracy,  monarchy,  autocracy,  and  more  than  all  Aris- 
tocracy, are  now  passing  under  this  arraignment;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  last,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  admitted 
into  court,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  Mr. 
Macintyre.  We  have  not  much  room  for  definitions;  but, 
desiring  above  all  things  to  be  fully  comprehended,  our  hearty 
concurrence  is  with  his  lordship,  that  ^  the  essence  of  an  aristo- 
cracy is  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  which  engrosses  the 
supreme  power,  and  has  suflBcient  force  to  resist  the  changes 
that  any  intermixture  of  monarchical  or  democratical  institu- 
tions tend  to  introduce  in  favour  of  monarchy,  or  of  democracy, 
respectively.^ 

And  now  we  say,  let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  for  they  are 
proverbially  stubborn  things.  Aristocracy  has  existed  for  ages 
in  the  world,  and  its  results  can  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  with 
quite  sufficient  accuracy.  Although  its  characteristics  may  be 
more  occult  and  subtle,  than  those  of  other  governmental  forms ; 
as  to  its  consequences,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Its  merits  have 
received  an  ample  share  of  laudation.  They  are  such  as  mainly 
address  themselves  to  the  imagination,  deriving  their  origin  from 
chivalry  and  the  crusades,  connected  with  barbarians  in  coats  of 
mail,  moated  fortresses,  knights  and  esquires  in  armour,  tourna- 
ments, and  the  ordeal  by  battle.  Hence  poets  and  orators  have 
revelled  in  such  a  field,  far  removed  from  the  associations  of 
every-day  Ufe,  as  we  see  it  now  constituted ;  and  affording  the 
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most  convenient  screen  upon  which  to  throw  magical  colonra 
and  fallacious  shadows.  The  notorious  and  incomparable  apos- 
trophe of  Edmund  Burke,  will  perliaps  never  l)c  forgotten,  whilst 
English  lasts  as  a  living  language ;  yet,  wlint  more  easy  than  to 
show,  that  every  line  of  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  truth  'i  Lord 
Brougham,  indeed,  asserts,  that  no  government  so  mauifcatly 
excels,  in  fostering  principles  of  personal  honour,  as  the  aristo- 
cratic ;  but  with  all  respect  to  such  an  authority,  we  beg  leave 
totally  to  differ  from  him.  There  is  a  conventional  affectation, 
which  a  wicked  world  confounds  trltli  real  personal  honour,  pe- 
culiar to  the  atmosphere  of  aristocracy,  rife  and  pregnaut  with 
all  the  elements  of  political  usurpation,  personal  assumption, 
and  modem  duelling.  This  sentiment  of  mischief,  dares  to 
borrow  the  plumes  of  an  honest  name  and  character,  and  puff 
itself  off  for  what  it  is  not — a  genuine  virtue  fax  too  sublime  for  a 
plebeian  meridian  !  Within  the  circles  of  its  influence,  there  strut 
up  and  down  certain  heroic  Draweansirs,  with  pistols  in  neat 
mahogany  cases,  or  swords  by  their  sides, — the  cuvy  of  young 
subalterns  at  the  Horseguards ;  and  hoary  Virginian  or  Kentucky 
jilanters,  whose  spirit  of  aristocracy,  neither  democratic  institu- 
tions, nor  the  sweets  of  the  sugar  cane,  nor  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
have  been  able  to  eradicate.  But,  as  to  what  Burke  himself 
woidd  describe,  as  'the  chastity,'  of  the  virtue  in  question,  our 
honest  conviction  is,  that  it  is  far  more  natural  to  liberalism, 
and  the  middle,  or  even  the  lower  classes,  when  at  all  intelligent 
and  educated,  than  it  is  to  aristocracy  and  the  upper  ones.  Its 
native  air  must  be  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  selfii^lmess.  Its 
essence  must  be  the  habit  of  doing  towards  others  what  we 
woold  they  should  do  towards  ua.  In  other  words,  the  golden 
rule  of  the  gospel  must  be  its  guide;  or  at  all  events,  the  nearer 
its  approximation  to  that,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  personal 
honour.  A  bankrupt  having  once  compounded,  and  who  after- 
wards, when  he  has  it  in  his  power,  pays  his  creditors  twcntv 
shilbngs  in  the  pound,  displays  more  elevated  feeling  of  this  kind, 
than  the  high  spirited  and  right  honourable  magnate  who  would 
scorn  any  individual  participation  in  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits ;  and  who  would  play  off  ten  thousand  pranks  of  pecu- 
niary meanness,  under  the  privilege  of  peerage,  were  the  pressure 
of  necessity  put  upon  him.  We  confidently  appeal  to  the  entire 
history  of  that  defimct  custom,  once  called  tVanking ;  to  the 
notorious  baseness  and  parsimony  of  aristocratic  transactions, 
when  either  a  governess  is  to  be  engaged,  or  a  chaplain  hired — 
or  when,  in  short,  anything  is  to  be  done  in  a  sphere  above  that 
of  menial  life.  It  is  not  the  liberal  legacy  left  to  some  favourite 
valet,  nor  the  enormous  wages  lavished  upon  the  portly  butler,  nor 
the  rich  lace  and  gohl  upon  the  state  liveries  of  powdered  ser- 
B  2 
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are  tinavoidably  adapted  to  spoil  them :  ^  they  are  bom  to  power 
and  pre-eminence,  and  they  know,  that  do  what  they  will  they 
must  ever  continue  to  retain  it.  They  see  no  superiors ;  their 
only  intercourse  is  with  rivals,  or  associates,  or  adherents,  or 
inferiors.  They  are  pampered  by  the  gifts  of  fortime  in  various 
other  shapes.  Their  industry  is  confined  to  the  occupations 
which  give  a  play  to  the  bad  passions,  and  do  not  maintain  a 
healthy  fi*ame  of  mind.  Intrigue,  violence,  malignity,  revenge, 
are  engendered  in  the  wealthier  members  of  the  body,  and  the 
chiefs  of  parties.  Insolence  towards  the  people,  with  subservi- 
ency to  their  wealthier  brethren,  are  engendered  in  the  needy 
individuals  of  a  body,  which  extends  all  its  legal  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  its  present  members — too  proud  to  work,  not  too  proud 
to  beg ;  mean  enough  to  be  the  instruments  of  other  men's  mis- 
deeds, base  enough  to  add  to  their  own !'  These  are  not  our 
words  merely,  be  it  remembered.  They  must  come  imder  the 
category,  ex  ore  tuo  condemnavimus :  as  also  must  the  unbiassed 
testimony  of  the  same  noble  and  learned  person,  to  the  ^  general 
dissoluteness  of  manners,  self-indulgence,  and  extravagance,' 
inseparable  from  an  aristocracy.  He  further  assures  us,  that  there 
is  no  form  of  government  more  odious  to  a  people;  tending 
as  it  does  to  oppression,  vexation,  and  slavery.  Few  sovereigns, 
even  in  Umited  monarchies,  are  familiar  with  those  whom  they 
rule  over ;  but  ^  patricians  are  far  more  near,  and  their  yoke  is 
more  felt.'  Oligarchy  also  is  more  quickly  worshipped,  than 
despotism.  It  seems  more  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  The 
case  is  just  conceivable,  wherein  a  peasant  may  become  a  peer, 
or  the  grandsire  of  one ;  as  we  have  known  ourselves  in  some 
remarkable  instances.  But  Bemadottc  is,  perhaps,  a  solitary 
example  in  modem  days,  of  a  private  soldier  issuing  forth  from 
the  ranks,  ascending  through  all  the  railitarj'  gradations,  and 
living  to  adorn  a  throne.  Hence,  many  subtle  and  mischievous 
notions  worm  their  way  into  a  community  afflicted  like  our  own. 
*Menbecome  possessed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  in  the  upper  classes ;  they  bow  to  their  au- 
thority as  individuals,  and  not  merely  as  members  of  the  ruling 
body — transferring  the  allegiance,  which  the  order  claims,  as 
due  to  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  They  also  ape 
their  manners,  and  aflfect  their  society.  Hence  an  end  to  all 
independent  manly  conduct.'  In  other  words  then,  aristocracy 
must  be  considered  an  institution,  pestilential  in  its  influences 
upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  welfare  of  mankind,  the  ablest 
among  its  own  members  being  judges;  for  similar  evidence 
might  easily  be  multipUed  from  analogous  quarters. 

Qu^  cum  ita  sint,  as  Cicero  would  say — what  may  there  be  to 
set  off  against  such  a  catalogue  of  evils  ?     Even  Lord  Brougham 
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admits,  that  they  do  'not  amount  to  anything  like  a  complete 
equipoise  in  the  scale.'  Mutual  support  amongst  patricians 
against  popular  ebullitions,  composure  and  calmness  amidst 
sudden  panics,  adherence  to  settled  lines  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy,  are  put  forward  in  the  foremost  rank  of  advantages. 
Akin  to  these  merits  iu  anHtocracy,  is  its  innate  reluctance  to 
adopt  any  important  improvements,  even  where  their  character 
as  such  is  plain  and  palpable ;  all  which  wc  venture  to  think 
exceedingly  antagonistic  to  the  general  weal,  notwithstanding  it 
may  tend,  under  certain  circumstances,  'to  steady  and  balance 
the  political  machine.'  Our  noble  author,  howeTcr,  holds  quite 
a  contrary  opinion ;  and  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  a  short 
extract,  lest  misrepresentation  should  be  suspected ;  although,  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  considered  intentional : — 

'  TTie  fame  quality  of  resisting  change,  and  the  same  general  firmness 
of  purpose,  belong'  to  the  ariHtocratic  body,  in  all  mixed  govenunents. 
In  these  it  is  productive  of  great  benefit,  upon  the  whole,  although  it  not 
■infrequently  stands  in  the  way  of  improvements,  both  constitutiooal, 
economical,  and  admioistTative.  T^  history  of  our  own  Home  of  LonU 
abottndt  in  exampUt  tiifficietUly  ttriiiiuf  of  liese  tml&a.  Whatever  faults 
their  enemies  have  imputed  to  the  peers  as  a  body,  no  one  has  been  bo 
nnrefleeting  as  to  deny  them  the  praise  of  firm,  stead&st  resolution,  and 
of  acting  up  to  their  resolves.  But  for  their  determination  to  resist 
measures  n-hich  they  deemed  detrimental  to  the  state,  or  to  which  Ihfy 
had  objections  from  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  oicn  or^er,  many 
measures  of  crude  and  hasty  legislation  would  have  passed  in  almost 
every  parliament.  If  ever  they  have  yielded,  it  has  been  when  the  voice 
of  the  country  at  large  was  ho  unanimous,  and  when  they  were  so  divided 
amongst  themselves,  that  a  further  resistance  became  attended  with 
greater  mischiefs  than  any  which  they  could  ascribe  to  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  changes.  One,  indeed — the  most  remarLable  instance  of 
this  concession — was  their  suffering  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  to  pass, 
by  seceding  from  the  struggle.  But  the  crown  and  the  people  were  then 
anited,  and  a  creation  of  new  peers,  fatal  to  the  aristocratic  branch  of 
the  constitution,  would  have  been  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  bill 
being  rejected.  Of  this  its  adversaries  had  timely  notice,  and  they  very 
wisely  and  patriotically  suffered  it  to  pass  by  their  secession.  Ti«y  have 
lince  amply  regained  any  influence,  which  they  then  lost ;  for,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  they  have  had  a  preponderating  share  in  the  goventment  of  the 
eouMiry.' — p.  59. 

The  italics  arc  oure,  that  we  might  draw  particular  attention 
to  these  extraordinary  paragraphs.  The  recent  affection  of  their 
noble  and  learned  author  for  those,  whom  but  a  few  years  ago 
he  ironically  complimented,  as  '  possessing  some  glimmerings  of 
tmderstanding,'  may  amuse  the  public  journals :  yet  to  ourselves 
it  always  gives  the  heart-ache.  The  finger  of  scorn  shall  never 
be  pointed  in  these  pages  to  au  eclipse  of  genius  bordering  upon 
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mental  Aberration.  Our  object  rather  is  to  show  how  the  whole 
truth  unconsciously  comes  out,  just  because  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed,— that  selfishness  is  the  soul  of  an  aristocracy.  Where  the 
polecat  is  coiled  up,  all  the  incense  of  flattery  which  rhetoric 
can  ofier,  will  never  permanently  hide  the  nuisance.  We  are 
further  informed,  that '  an  aristocratic  government  wiU  generally 
be  found  a  pacific  one  :'  from  which  we  altogether  dissent,  and 
would  adduce  the  conquests  of  Venice,  and  the  military  policy 
of  Rome,  besides  numerous  instances  from  the  various  oUgarchies 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  support  our  opinion.  Tendencies  moreover 
towards  territorial  acquisition  turn  upon  position,  and  a  thousand 
other  circumstances,  besides  mere  forms  of  government.  Lord 
Brougham  subsequently  admits,  that  both  the  Tiber  and  Adriatic 
aflfbrd  ^  remarkable  exceptions'  to  his  general  statement !  But 
what,  we  would  ask,  was  feudalism  but  an  iron  impersonation  of 
aristocracy ;  and  what  system  was  ever  more  essentially  pugna- 
cious ?  Nor  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise  ex  naiurd  rerum,  A 
privileged  order  must  be  an  exclusive  one :  exclusiveness  must 
generate  selfishness :  selfishness  must,  sooner  or  later,  become 
acquisitive,  and  in  fact  covetous.  This  thirst  after  possession 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  more  especially  after  power  has 
put  a  gauntlet  of  steel  upon  its  right  hand.  Venice  once  had 
qualms,  for  a  very  brief  interval,  with  regard  to  making  certain 
conquests :  but  her  jurists  soothed  the  public  conscience  into 
acquiescence,  by  avowing  that  ^  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole 
heavens  were  the  Lord's,  and  that  He  had  given  the  earth  to  the 
children  of  men.'  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark  felt  quite  satisfied ; 
and  all  sections  of  the  then  cirilized  world  aj^plauded  or  envied 
such  conduct.  Hence  warfare  and  aggression  are  the  most  con- 
genial elements  in  which  aristocracy  can  live,  move,  and  have 
its  being.  The  prejudices  of  a  peerage  are  most  injurious  things 
to  the  permanency  of  clear  intellectual  perceptions.  Henry 
Brougham  thought  so  in  former  and  brighter  times.  We  agree 
with  him,  that  an  aristocratic  government  will  often  encourage 
genius  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  letters.  So  will  a  kind- 
hearted  autocrat,  and  for  the  same  reason.  W^hatever  will  turn 
away  the  popular  mind  from  poUtics,  is  good  in  the  judgment  of 
crowns  and  coronets.  Bread,  bacon,  wine,  and  shows,  kept  quiet 
the  imperial  metropolis,  whilst  Augustus  and  his  successors 
forged  their  fetters  for  nations  of  slaves.  Italian  nobles  proved 
munificent  patrons  to  painters  and  sculptors.  Architecture, 
poetry,  and  music,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  nine,  will  find  favour 
from  an  aristocracy,  not  for  their  real  excellencies,  so  much  as 
that  they  may  play  the  parts  of  the  Moabitish  beauties  towards 
the  Israelites,  and  wean  physical  force  from  its  rightful  allegiance 
to  liberty.    This  friendliness,  however,  to  external  taste  and  in- 
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tellectualisDi]  which  wc  would  be  as  far  as  possible  from  under* 
rating,  together  with  the  useful  gradation  of  ranks,  contributive 
as  that  may  be  to  the  presenation  of  social  order,  will  constitute, 
as  we  believe,  all  the  claims  which  ariatocracy  can  rcnlly  sustain 
for  the  suffrj^esorapproval  of  mankind.  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens, 
Thebes,  Etoha,  Corcyra,  Achsen,  Carthage,  the  States  of  Sicily, 
those  of  Asia  Minor,  the  mediaeval  ones  of  Genoa,  Atilau,  Flo- 
rence, Sienna,  Fisa,  Bologna,  Lucca,  Switzerland,  besides  Poland 
and  Hungary,  upon  a  larger  scale,  will  all  and  each  corroborate 
our  assertions.  To  analyze  even  two  or  three  of  these  would 
absorb  far  more  space  than  we  have  to  spare ;  but  as  a  specimen 
of  what  sort  of  fruits  aristocracy  bore  in  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
respected  both  sovereign  and  subjects,  let  us  turn  to  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  our  own  monkish  historians,  eye-witnesses  of 
what  they  relate.  William  of  Mahucsbury  presents  us  with  the 
following  account  of  A.D.  1140; 

■  The  whole  of  this  year  was  defaced  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Castles  were  everywhere  fortified  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  each 
sheltering  its  own  district ;  nay,  rather,  to  epeak  more  correctly,  laying 
it  waste.  The  soldiery  of  the  borons,  issuing  forth  from  them,  carried 
off  the  sheep  and  cattle,  not  sparing  even  the  churches  or  cemeteries. 
The  honses  of  the  wretched  peasantry  were  stript  of  every  thing,  even 
to  their  very  straw  thatch ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  bound  or  flung  into 
prison.  Many  of  them  breathed  their  last  in  the  tortures,  which  were 
inflicted  in  order  to  force  them  to  ransom  themselves.  Nor  could  even 
bishops  Had  monks  pass  in  safety  from  town  to  town.'  These  spiritual 
peers,  however,  began  to  do  as  they  were  done  by.  '  Such,'  says  the 
author  of  the  Geaia  Regit  Slep/mai,  '  was  the  doleAil  aspect  of  our  mise- 
ries, such  the  most  diehonorable  form  of  the  sordid  tragedv  everywhere 
openly  eithjbited  in  England.  Prelates  themselves,  shameful  to  teli,  not 
indeed  all  of  them,  hut  very  many,  or  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole, 
armed  and  fully  appointed,  and  mounted,  did  not  scruple  to  join  the 
hanghty  spoilers  of  the  country,  to  partake  of  the  plunder,  and  putting 
to  the  torture,  or  casting  into  dungeons,  whatever  soldiers  they  took, 
and  imputing  to  their  own  followers  all  the  outrages,  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  authors.  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  others,  (for  it  would 
be  indecent  to  blame  all  alike,)  the  principal  censure  of  such  impious 
proceedings  feQ  upon  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Chester,  and  Lincoln, 
as  more  intent  than  the  rest  upon  such  evil  courses.'  Nor  was  the 
Crown  itself  better  treated  by  this  chivalrous  aristocracy.  '  Their  de- 
mands from  the  King,'  declaix:a  William  of  Malmeebury,  '  had  no  end  : 
some  would  ask  lands,  some  castles  ;  in  short,  whatever  they  had  a  mind 
to,  that  they  must  have.  If  ever  he  delayed  granting  their  requests, 
straightway  they  became  incensed,  sod  fortified  their  castles  against  him, 
plnnderiDg  his  lands  to  an  enormous  amount.  His  profusion  never  could 
satisfy  them.  The  earls,  who  had  not  already  been  endowed  with  crown 
demesnes,  rose  against  him  :  they  became  more  greedy  in  their  sohdta- 
tioDS,  and  he  moK  lavish  in  hjsgrants.'     William  of  Newberry  informs 
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U8,  that '  he,  the  least  of  the  saints  of  Christ,  was  horn  unto  death  in  the 
first  year  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  again  horn  unto  life  in  the  second 
year.  In  these  days  every  one  did  as  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  animosities  of  the  provincial  nohles  waxing  hot,  castles  had  arisen 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  there  were  in  England  as  many  kings, 
or  rather  tyrants,  as  there  were  owners  to  these  fortresses.  They  so 
wasted  with  rapine  and  fire,  the  fairest  regions,  that  in  districts  once 
the  most  fertile,  all  powers  of  growing  grain  were  destroyed.'  Matthew 
Paris,  a  century  later,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  blessings  of  a  nobi- 
lity :  *  There  was  no  shelter  from  violence  even  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Every  thing  was  wrapt  in  slaughter  and  conflagration.  Shouts  and 
wailings  and  shrieks  of  horror  resounded  on  every  side.'  Roger  Hove- 
den  confirms  his  words.' 

But  some  may  here  remark,  that  possibly  these  horrors  were 
inseparable  from  the  barbarism  and  savagery  of  those  times. 
Magnates  now  walk  upon  carpets.    Castles  have  become  metamor- 
phosed into  manor-houses  with  umbrageous  rookeries.     Barons 
ride  oftcner  in  carriages  than  upon  horses ;  and  esquires  only 
bear  an  exceedingly  harmless  sort  of  arms  from  the  mystic  ar- 
chives of  Heralds^  College.     True  enough  it  is  that  tempora  mu- 
tantur  et  nos  mtUamur  in  illis :  and  therefore  let  us  closely  exa- 
mine whether  the  genuine  nature  of  aristocracy  has  undergone 
any  great  change ;  or  whether  the  aspect  under  which  we  behold 
it,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  presents  us  with  mere  modified 
externals.     We  shall  soon  see  whether,  in  its  resistance  to  mea- 
sures presumed,  or  even  allowed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  general 
welfare,  it  has  been  actuated  by  disinterested  motives ;  or  whe- 
ther, as  Lord   Brougham  intimates,  'their  objection  has  been 
founded  upon  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  oum  order :'  which 
intimation,  should  it  prove  a  correct  one,  will  deepen  the  griev- 
ance, also  mentioned  by  his  lordship,  that  '  during  the  last  ten 
years  our  peerage  has  amply  regained  its  influence,'  having  had 
throughout  that  period  '  a  preponderating  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.'     The  volume,  published  by  Mr.  Macintyre, 
will  render  us  no  little  assistance  in  this  inquir}^     Without 
going  too  far  into  his  details,  we  shaU  touch  in  our  own  way 
upon  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  our  nobility  have  acted 
with  respect  to  the  food,  the  taxation,  and  the  religion  of  their 
fellow-subjects . 

The  shortest  way  to  the  heart  of  a  man  is  said  to  be  down  his 
throat.  Every  nation  has  its  favourite  dish  or  diet ;  the  Scotch- 
man his  haggis  and  oatmeal,  the  Irishman  his  potatoes,  the 
Welchman  his  leek,  the  Spaniard  his  olla  podrida,  the  Italian 
his  macaroni,  the  Frenchman  his  soup  and  perhaps  his  frogs, 
but  beyond  all  question  the  Englishman  his  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding.    Yet  our  ingenious  author  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
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food  is  altogether  power :  tliat  whoever  can  withhold  for  forty- 
eight  houra  the  suatenanee  of  another  man,  or  of  a  thonwind,  or 
a  million  of  men,  retains  that  individual  or  multitude  under  Ids 
subjection.  This  he  contends  to  he  the  grand  secret  of  aocictr 
for  the  last  half  myriad  of  years.  The  party,  therefore,  intend- 
ing to  govern,  or  enslave,  must  have  an  especial  eye  to  the  sto- 
machs of  its  subjects :  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  oligarchies 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  our  own  peerage  amongst  the  fore- 
most, have  proceeded,  whether  consciously  or  not  we  will  not 
now  say,  upon  some  such  maxim.  Joseph  subjugated  Egypt  to 
Pharoah  in  this  manner.  Greek  aud  Syracusan  sovereigns 
founded  their  respective  policies  and  dynasties  oa  an  analogous 
basis.  The  heroes  of  Homer,  from  Agamemnon  downwards, 
were  veritable  shepherds  to  their  people  in  more  senses  than 
one;  for  they  considered  their  dependants  as  flocks,  permitting 
them  graciously  to  thrive,  just  so  far  as  they  might  become  ma- 
terials to  be  thriven  upon  by  their  masters.  So  acted  feudalism: 
so  have  all  aristocracies  acted :  and  so  has  acted  our  own. 
'The  horse  is  caught  by  the  human  biped,'  says  Mr.  Macintyre; 
'he  is  tamed  through  food ;  a  bridle  is  put  into  his  mouth ;  and 
the  proudest  of  all  animals  bends  his  neck  accordingly.'  After 
a  similar  fashion  Patricianism  has  fastened  its  yoke  upon  these 
realms.  We  have  reiterated  again  and  again,  in  this  jonrnal, 
that  the  aristocratic  party,  who  were  mainly  iuatmmental  in 
effecting  the  revolution  of  1688,  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
people  by  not  at  the  same  time  estabtiahing  the  principles  of  a 
full  and  faithful  popular  representation.  Instead  of  doing  so 
honest  an  action,  they  shuffled  the  cards  for  compassing  the 
preservation  of  their  own  privileges  and  ascendancy.  William 
III.  suffered  bitterly  from  the  nest  of  hornets  which  had  hived 
under  hia  elective  throne.  He  perceived  that  the  higher  orders 
preyed  upon  the  lower  ones  r  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
packed  by  the  House  of  Lorda,  through  the  grossest  venality  and 
bribery  :  that  votera  were  bought '  as  cattle  at  a  market :'  that 
noble  traitors  moved  the  springs  of  government,  to  embarrass 
the  Crown,  and  plague  or  stane  the  people.  He  therefore  in- 
sisted on  a  restoration  of  the  land  tax,  together  with  other  im- 
posts, thrown  as  much  as  possible  upon  property,  that  industry 
and  the  humbler  classes  might  be  relieved.  At  length,  irritated 
by  his  refractory  courtiers,  in  notorious  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  James,  and  allured  by  some  of  his  more  rapacious  followers 
into  acts  scarcely  conatihitional,  he  threatened  to  abdicate  unless 
a  compromise  were  made.  The  domestic  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
were  to  be  abandoned  pretty  much  to  the  governing  party,  pro- 
vided his  majesty  might  be  allowed  to  carry  on  his  foreign  policy 
by  British  means.    '  By  this  arrangement  the  domination  of  the 
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aristocracy  was  consolidated ;  and  that  terrible  curse  of  a  national 
debt  was  begun,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  continental  wars/ 
From  William  III.  to  George  II.  aristocratic  legislation  took  its 
natural  course.  Its  grand  object  was  to  augment  the  value  of 
land ;  to  attach  to  that  kind  of  property  every  conceivable  im- 
munity ;  and  to  render  its  rental  increasingly  productive.  '  The 
game  laws,  replete  with  the  worst  spirit,  were  passed  in  the  year 
1753,'  and  reminded  Englishmen  of  the  dark  ages.  Our  rulers, 
imagining  that  cheap  food  would  best  answer  their  purpose,  (as  in 
a  certain  sense  it  undoubtedly  would,)  within  ten  years  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  discontinued  the  bounty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat,  and  opened  their  ports  for  foreign  grain.  The 
conclusion  of  the  American  war,  however,  threw  them  upon  still 
more  selfish,  though  less  beneficial  measures.  They  were  now 
getting  jealous  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests ; 
whilst  revolutionary  principles  in  France  so  alarmed  our  sensi- 
tive nobles,  on  this  side  the  channel,  that  they  ranged  themselves, 
with  rare  exceptions,  under  the  banners  of  the  altar  and  mo- 
narchy, against  aU  rights  of  mankind  whatsoever.  They  passed 
a  law  in  1791,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  bread-corn,  unless 
the  prices  were  above  54  shillings  a  quarter  in  the  home  market. 
William  had  saddled  the  landed  interest  with  an  impost  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  or,  in  other  terms,  no  less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  upon  the  then  rental.  The  aristocracy  '  having  entered 
into  that  terrible  struggle  with  France,  which  has  caused  such 
miseries  to  this  country,  fixed  by  law  a  limit  to  the  tax  on  land, 
and  rated  the  amount  at  about  the  same  price  as  it  had  been  ninety 
years  before.  The  amount  of  land-tax,  to  be  for  ever  collected, 
was  limited  to  about  £2,000,000  per  annum,  with  the  privilege 
of  redemption  by  landowners ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  law,  the  amount  has  dwindled  down  to  about 
£1,200,000.'  When  the  land  tax  was  first  imposed,  our  landed 
rental  was  hardly  more  than  about  ten  millions  sterling  per  an- 
num ;  of  which  no  less  than  two  were  contributed,  and  that 
justly,  to  the  public  treasury.  Since  that  time,  oiu*  landed  ren- 
tal has  quintupled ;  but  in  lieu  of  paying  ten  millions  of  land 
tax,  the  consciences  of  an  aristocracy  and  squirearchy  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  matters  as  they  are  !  The  church  blesses 
them  in  a  composition  with  their  creditors,  whereby  they  exactly 
contribute  half  a  crown  to  the  revenue  instead  of  an  honest 
sovereign.  On  this  count  alone  our  aristocracy,  as  a  system,  is 
chargeable  with  having  robbed  the  country  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  millions  sterling,  or  nearly 
a  moiety  of  the  entire  national  debt ! 

Not  that  cheap  food  was  any  longer  an  object  with  the  British 
aristocracy,  in  thus  relieving  the  land  which  produces  it  from 
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this  enormoaa  Aaie  of  fiscal  burthens.  The  load  was  to  be 
shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  property  to  those  of  industry ;  for 
it  had  now  been  discovered  that  high  prices  would  support  high 
rents.  Hence  came  the  com  laws,  with  all  their  atrocities  and 
absurdities;  avowedly  claimed  and  acknowledged  by  a  Urge 
majority  of  the  peerage  as  their  own  offspring,  as  essential  to 
their  own  miuntenance,  aa  the  foimdatious  upon  which  their 
coriuthian  columns  are  to  stand  or  fall.  For  the  last  quarter  of 
a  centurj',  these  laws,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  have  at 
least  raised  the  price  of  the  first  article  uf  life  about  ten  millions 
per  annum;  so  that  here  we  have  another  count  against  the 
aristocracy,  of  having  inflicted  on  the  country,  iince  the  Peace, 
an  aggregate  expense  for  bread  alone  to  the  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  sterling.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
whole  mass  of  provision  duties,  with  regard  to  which  Lord 
Stanley  declared,  as  Secretary  to  the  Government,  '  that  it  waa 
necessary  to  keep  ap  prices,  and  thereby  rents,  for  the  sake  of 
the  farmers,  the  landlords,  but,  above  all,  the  humbler  classes;' — 
what  shall  be  answered  to  them,  in  better  keeping  with  truthful- 
ness, than  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Alacintyre? 

'  la  pursmng  these  subjects  into  their  depths  and  tortaosities,  the 
mind  is  alternately  ronsed  by  the  enormity  of  the  injustice,  or  excited  by 
the  folly  and  simplicity  diiplsyed ;  and  the  pen  wavers  oo  the  line, 
between  the  denouncement  of  the  eoonnity,  and  the  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  as  teen  in  the  spectacle  of  an  order  of  nobles, 
maintained  chiefly  by  a  morsel  from  the  penny  loaf  of  this  agricultural 
labourer,  and  a  bite  from  the  lean  bacon  of  another, — from  contributions 
infininitesimally  collected  from  the  artisans  crowded  amidst  the  smoke 
and  filth  of  our  large  cities,  which  add  to  wealth  imperceptibly  but  surely, 
like  the  sweaHngs  of  sovereigns  to  the  hoard  of  the  Jew,  Every  anvil 
delivers  its  quota,  through  the  food  which  strengthens  the  arm  that 
wields  the  hammer ;  and  a  driblet  hoja  every  pot  of  porter  that  washes 
the  throat  and  cheers  the  stout  heart  of  the  bargeman,  sends  its  repre- 
sentative to  the  table  of  the  dnke.  What  heaps  of  wealth  are  squeezed 
out  of  these  countless  swarms  in  cotton  mills ;  but  oh  !  what  agony  is 
endured  in  the  process !  Even  the  little  printer-boy,  who  brings  the 
sheets  from  the  press  to  the  author,  has  paid  his  tax  to  the  aristocracy, 
through  the  breakfast  his  mother  prepared  for  him  in  the  morning.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  a  fiunily  iu  easy  circumstances.  Bpending  at 
the  rate  of  about  250/.  a  year  in  provisions  of  all  kinds,  is  charged  m 
the  prices  of  the  articles  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  as  an  advance  that 
aeenies  to  the  landoamert,  in  consequence  of  laws  which  tax  food,  or 
restrict  its  importation  into  this  countr\'.  This  will  make  a  contribution 
of  from  50/,  to  60/.  a  year.  Be  it  observed,  that  250/.  a  year  spent  in 
provisions  will  measure  a  gross  income  of  about  1,000/,,  so  that  the  50/. 
and  60/.  of  tax  to  the  landed  interest  amounts  to  hata  5  to  6  per  cent, 
only  on  that  sum.     B*t  ai  the  income  JimmiMMet,  the  ro/to   of  the  tax 
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*  It  has  been  shown  that  a  man  with  500/.  a  year  spends  in  provi- 
sions 166/. ;  a  man  with  250/.  spends  105/. ;  so  that  the  first  contri- 
butes 6i  to  8  per  cent.,  and  the  second  contributes  from  8^  to  \0^  per 
cent,  to  enable  my  Lord  Dashly  to  speculate  in  horses,  run  his  carriages, 
sport  with  his  ladies,  hire  his  French  cooks  or  Swiss  valets,  and  to  pay 
the  interest  on  money  borrowed  of  usurers,  assurance  companies,  and 
other  wealthy  parties  ;  or  to  indulge  the  rural  tastes  of  Lord  Landly, 
gracefully  exhibited  in  the  extension  of  his  pleasure  grounds,  in  the 
addition  to  his  gardeners,  or  in  the  increase  of  his  grooms.' — Macintyre, 
pp.  391,  2. 

"We  have  hitherto  rather  mingled  the  subjects  of  food  and  taxa- 
tion together,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  in 
exhibiting  the  mischievous  effects  upon  both  of  aristocratic  legis- 
lation. The  same  principle  runs  throughout  our  whole  fiscal 
system.  Robbery,  in  ermine  and  scarlet,  has  had  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  the  task  in  its  own  hands  of  arranging  govern- 
mental revenues  !  TVahit  sua  gueinque  voluptas.  It  can  be  no 
enemy,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  to  its  own  flesh  and  blood, 
its  own  kith  and  kin.  Of  these,  indeed,  it  has  taken  such 
effectual  care,  that  Opulence  revels  in  luxury,  whilst  Poverty 
pays  the  piper !  In  our  customs  and  excise,  our  imposts  levied 
on  consumable  articles,  our  direct  taxes,  there  will  be  apparent 
this  one  unavoidable  result :  duties  "will  be  found  almost  invari- 
ably to  have  been  laid  on  the  quantities,  and  not  on  the  value 
of  the  various  subjects  falling  within  the  grasp  of  the  executive. 
Thus,  for  instance,  tobacco  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  what 
we  mean ;  referring  to  matters  as  they  stood,  until  last  year. 
Ordinary  Virginia  costs  about  three  pence  per  pound ;  the  duty 
stands  at  three  shillings,  or  twelve  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
prime  cost  of  the  article.  Fine  Virginia  costs  about  sixpence; 
the  duty  stands  at  three  shillings,  or  about  six  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  Best  yellow  Maryland  costs  about 
fifteen  pence;  the  duty  is  three  shillings,  or  only  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  per  cent.  But  Havannah  cigars,  which  cost 
at  first  about  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound,  pay  no  more 
duty  than  nine  shillings,  which  comes  to  only  a  fraction  above 
cent,  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, the  poorer  classes  pay  double  the  duty  that  the  middle 
classes  do;  and  five  times  as  much  as  the  better  classes  do;  and 
a  dozen  times  as  much  as  the  gentleman.  Who  can  fail  to  dis- 
cern, the  real  authors  of  such  enactments, — stone  blind  to  the 
glaring  injustice,— oblivious  of  smuggling,  with  all  its  fearful 
consequences,— only  mindfril  of  themselves,  and  their  temporary 
advantages?  Take,  again,  sugar,  as  another  example,  now 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  Bro>vn  and  soft  Muscovado 
cost  twenty-five  shillings  per  hundred  weight ;  the  duty  is  one 
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pound  four  shillings,  or  abont  96  per  cent,  on  tbc  prime  cost. 
Tlie  middling  Muscovados  cost  twenty-eight  shillings ;  the  duty 
is  no  higher  than  on  the  former  sorts,  or  about  86  per  cent,  on 
the  first  price.  The  fine  kinds  are  worth  about  thirty-seven 
shiUinga  per  cwt. ;  the  duty  is  24,  or  about  65  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  double-refined  pay  only  the  same  impost,  although  they 
bear  a  value  of  seventy-one  shillings  per  cwt.,  being  thus  taxied 
at  the  rate  merely  of  about  34  per  cent.  So  here  a^ain,  the 
poorer  classes  pay  nearly  one-half  more  than  the  middle  classes, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  higher  ones.  This  refers 
to  colonial  sugars  only ;  since  the  case  becomes  vastly  stronger 
if  we  take  the  East  Indian  or  foreign  article.  Soap  pays  excise 
upon  analogous  principles ;  the  washer-woman  contributing  a 
double  amount  to  the  treasury,  iu  proportion  to  countesses  and 
duchesses,  who  wash  their  faces  in  oil,  and  breakfast  upon  pen- 
sions and  sinecures.  Wines  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
inferior  ports,  frequently  used  by  oiu'  respectable  tradesmen, 
have  had  to  pay  165  per  cent.,  under  the  head  of  custom,  upon 
their  prime  cost,  whilst  the  first  growth  of  clnrct  merely  pays 
about  28  per  cent.  We  ace  well  aware  of  all  the  dust  which 
has  been  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubhc,  through  old  Methuen 
treaties  and  modem  commercial  tariffs.  But  amidst  the  eon- 
fiision,  let  our  ten  pound  voters  keep  well  in  mind,  that  our 
law-nuikers  for  five  generations  have  taken  care  that  their  sen- 
sual enjoyments  should  pass  as  much  as  possible  scot-free, 
whenever  the  screw  was  to  receive  another  turn  into  the  purses 
of  our  Ikt  and  good  humoured  burgesses.  Take  another  article, 
such  as  currants :  these,  together  with  raisins,  used  to  yield,  and 
will  now,  half  a  million  to  the  revenue ;  but  this  was  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  and  middle  sections  of  society,  the 
chief  consumers.  Whigs  have  formerly  been  as  bad  as  tories  in 
these  respects ;  for  the  genius  of  oUgarchy  has  ever  wanted  to 
be  exorcised  out  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  In  their 
late  scale  of  tea-duties,  the  IVestmingler  Review  demonstrated 
that  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  consumption  of  the 
poor  and  rich,  equivalent  to  120  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
wealthy,  while  the  middle  classes  have  to  pay  double  the  duty 
of  the  higher  ones  1  The  matter,  said  one  of  the  ablest  contri- 
butors to  that  journal,  may  be  stated  thus :  '  the  poor  shall  pay 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  300  per  cent,  on  their  consumption;  the 
middle  classes  shall  pay  180;  and  the  privileged  classes  shall 
pay  only  90 !  This  is,  in  reality,  within  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  state  of  the  facts.'  The  atrocionsly  unfair  dealing  of  the 
legislature  with  regard  to  the  land-tax  we  have  already  glanced 
at ;  but  it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  difference  of  its  conduct, 
when  submitting  its  own  fleece  to  the  shean  of  collection,  and 
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when  called  upon  to  clip  that  of  another  nation.     A  very  few 
years  prior  to  the  British  Parliament  having  enacted  a  law, 
fixing  their  own  land-tax  in  perpetuity  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pounds  on  a  careless  and  imperfect  assessment^  made  one  hun- 
dred years  before,  they  had  passed  an  act  fixing  the  land-tax  of 
India  at  ISs.  in  the  pound,  on  a  modem  and  inquisitorial  assess- 
ment.    Tliis  they  called  creating  an  Indian  landed  aristocracy, 
'  Sir/  said  the  farmer  to  the  lawyer,  in  the  fable,  '  my  ox  has 
gored  one  of  yours ;  how  shall  the  matter  be  settled  ?'     '  Oh,' 
easily  enough,^  replied  the  man  of  papers ;  '  you  must  give  me 
one  of  yours  as  an  equitable  compensation.^     '  But,'  said  the 
complainant,  '  I  have  made  a  mistake ;  for  it  was  one  of  your 
oxen  which  has  gored  one  of  mine,'     '  Ah,'  cried  the  lawyer, 
'that  makes  a  wonderful  difference;  you  should  have  been 
accurate  in  your  first  statement :  get  along,  you  rascal !'  Muiato 
nomine,  de  tefabtda  narraiur,  England  must  say  to  her  peerage. 
One  more  illustration  we  cannot  pass  over,  and  that  is  the 
house  tax,  of  which  the  originator  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
celebrated  Adam  Smith,  who  intended  it  to  reach  the  incomes 
and  ostentation  of  the  wealthier  orders.     The  privileged  sons 
of  Zeruiah  proved  however  too  much  for  him.      They  not  only 
contrived  to  establish  a  most  delusive  classification,  as  fraught 
with  fraud  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sliding-scale,  but  the  mode  of 
rating  to  the  duty  placed  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  smreyors 
appointed  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  aristocracy.    Hence 
arose  a  partiality  towards  their  patrons,  we  believe  without  a 
parallel  even  in  this  country.  Chatsworth,  the  almost  regal  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  rated  at  no  more  than  400/.  a  year; 
Stowe  and  Blenheim  at  only  300/.  a  year ;  Eaton  Hall,  which 
absorbed  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  at  the  same ;  Aln- 
wick and  Belvoir  Castles  at  200/. ;  Bishops  Auckland  and  Hat- 
field at  no  more ;  GodolphinParkatbut  150/. ;  and  Euston  Hall, 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  100/.  sterling !     This  last 
magnate  figures  high  amongst  those  who  ought  to  be  designated 
as  public  paupers ;  his  two  hereditary  pensions  from  the  Excise 
and  Post  Office  amounting  to  1 1,900/.  per  annum !     All  the 
years  that  the  house  tax  lasted,  the  London  Tavern  was  rated  at 
1000/.  a  year ;  the  White  Hart  at  Bath  at  900/. ;  the  Plough  at 
Cheltenham  at  850/. ;  the  Old  Ship  at  Brighton  at  750/. ;  Lacey's 
Hotel  at  Manchester  at  600/.     We  cull  these  instances  at  ran- 
dom from  the  regular  returns.     Nottingham  Castle,  the  pro- 
vincial town-house  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  rated  at  only 
100/.  a  year  to  the  house-duty ;  but  when  his  grace  demanded 
compensation  for  some  damage  inflicted  on  his  mansion,  in  a 
riot,  he  remembered  the  lawyer  in  Esop,  and  contrived  to  ex- 
tract from  the  unfortunate  Hundred  no  less  than  20,000/. !     Its 
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value  might  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  250,000/. ;  so  that  his 
coatribntion,  under  the  head  of  house  duty,  ought  to  have  been 
3000/.  a  year  at  least,  taking  rate,  and  value,  and  class,  fairly 
into  consideration,  as  Adam  Smith  intended;  instead  of  vhich 
it  was  only  a  shilling  under  fourteen  guineas  per  annum  !  And 
this  is  the  chastUt/  of  tumour,  declared  by  the  great  master  of 
rhetoric  to  be  peculiarly  inherent  to  an  order  of  nobility !  The 
window-tax  would  be  foaud  little  better,  had  wc  room  for  its 
dissection.  So  again,  when  an  ordinary  indiridual  erects  a  new 
habitation  he  had  to  pay  duty  upon  bricks,  tiles,  and  timber, 
and  has  still  on  the  first  and  last  of  them.  But  the  grandee — 
the  proprietor  of  veins  of  clay,  quarries  of  sandstone,  granite, 
and  marble,  or  forests  of  oak,  fir,  larch,  and  beech,  may  avoid 
the  levy  altogether,  with  proper  management.  Felling  his  own 
woods,  working  his  own  pits,  making  his  own  bricks,  will  carry 
him  through  clear :  so  long,  we  mean,  as  these  articles  arc  not 
sold,  but  only  retained  for  private  use.  About  melting  his  own 
glass  we  are  not  so  sure ;  but  the  anomaly  is  quite  sufficiently 
enormous  as  it  stands.  Verily  has  an  oligarchy  so  moulded 
our  Exchequer,  that  if  it  be  the  rich  man's  paradise,  it  is  the 
poor  man's  purgatory.  For  the  latter,  a  fearful  Excise  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

Qui5  torn  cnidele*  opUvit  lumcrc  pccntu? 

Even  the  stamps  exhibit  similar  features ;  although  one  might 
have  thought  that  the  Vecligal  Chartee,  being  of  Dutch  origin, 
must  of  necessity  wear  a  more  mercantile  aspect.  But  con- 
veyances, for  instance,  are  so  arranged,  that  the  lesser  £ry  of 
purchasers  have  to  pay  from  five  per  cent,  downwards  and'  up- 
wards ;  the  large  leviathans  only  from  one  per  cent,  downwartls. 
An  estate  of  half  a  million  may  change  owners  under  a  stamp 
duty  of  about  one-fifth  merely  per  cent.  Tlie  stamp  for  the 
lease  of  a  cottage  worth  ID/,  per  annum  is  1/. ;  that  for  a  farm 
at  a  rent  of  1000/.  per  annum,  or  any  higher  amount,  and 
therefore  worth  30,000^  and  upwards,  as  the  case  may  be,  only 
pays  10/. ;  so  that  the  peasant  has  to  pay  ten  times  more  than 
the  capitalist,  the  gentleman,  or  the  noble.  It  was  the  pro- 
found, yet  just  remark,  of  a  keen  financier,  ten  years  ago,  that 
'  the  problem  of  the  aristocracy  in  all  things,  has  been  to  lay 
taxes  so  that  the  degree  in  which  every  man  shall  pay  a  greater 
share  in  proportion  to  his  poverty  ghall  be  a  maximum ! '  The 
minimum  that  same  system  has  reserved  for  its  own  members ; 
for,  as  is  well  known,  whilst  personal  property,  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  has  to  pay  legacy  and 
probate  duties  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.,  the  vast  lauded  fees  of 
our  dnkea,  marquises,  earU,  barons,  baronets,  and  squirearchy, 
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cjan  and  do  claim  an  entire  exemption !  The  Bnccleugli, 
Northumberland,  and  Stafford  estates,  such  as  many  Em-opean 
sovereigns  might  well  covet,  and  which  exceed  far  the  entire 
revenues  ever  dreamt  of  by  the  father,  and  various  reigning  re- 
latives of  our  own  queen^s  consort,  all  descend  from  generation 
to  generation,  paying  nothing.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  how 
truly,  that  Lord  Westminster  may  ere  long  possess  a  rental 
coming  up,  in  the  gross,  to  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  diem; 
which  of  course  would  be  worth  from  ten  to  eleven  millions  ster- 
ling. This  immense  estate  might  go  to  a  tenth  cousin  without 
any  will  being  made,  and  without  contributing  a  single  sixpence 
to  the  public  treasury.  '  But  if  the  heir,  whoever  it  might 
be,  contributed  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  inheritor  of  a  paltry 
200/.,  he  would  have  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer,  as  legacy  duty, 
1,100,000/.,  and  as  probate  duty  440,000/. ;  in  all,  1,540,000// 
We  are  aware  that,  in  fact,  no  probate  duty  is  payable  above  a 
million ;  which  again  only  demonstrates  to  a  nicety  how  tender 
our  magnates  always  are  of  their  own  order,  and  even  of  the 
wealthy  capitalist  who  may  venture  sometimes  to  vie  with  it. 
We  could  proceed  much  further,  were  there  any  occasion  for  it, 
which  there  is  not.  We  simply  charge  the  aristocracy  with 
having  so  contrived  these  imposts  as  to  have  plundered  the 
country,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  of  an  aggregate  of 
millions  sterling,  which  our  readers  may  imagine  more  accu- 
rately than  we  can  venture  to  state  it.  We  need  not  stay  to 
prove  that,  substantially,  during  that  period,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  under  the  control  and  nomination  of  the  House 
of  Lords  do^vn  to  the  Reform  Bill ;  or  that  whenever  a  removal 
of  grievances  has  been  called  for,  they  have  had  their  objections  ! 
We  must  hasten  forward  to  snatch  a  peep  at  the  manner  in 
which  an  aristocracy  bears  upon  religion  and  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  this  aristocracy  is  our  own, 
and  like  all  others  must  be  judged  by  its  results.  The  world  is 
surely  old  enough  not  to  expect  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles.  No  one  will  therefore  be  startled  at  percei\dng  the 
sword  and  sceptre  of  monopoly  extended  into  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  human  soul.  A  proud  and  pampered  peerage  has 
always  declared,  that  it  must  have  high  prices  put  upon  the  ne- 
cessaries of  this  life,  that  its  socid  position  may  be  main- 
tained ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  proh  pnidor !  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  life  to  come  must  also  acknowledge  its  influence,  to 
defend  us  from  fanaticism  and  revolution.  Hence  the  presumed 
necessity  for  an  Established  Church ;  which  church,  moreover, 
must  have  a  creed  and  discipline  precisely  squared  upon  such 
religious  model  as  the  before-mentioned  aristocracy  may  think 
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proper ;  for  '  there  is  nothing  like  leather,'  and  there  "arc  aohle 
(cioDs  to  be  provided  for — brothers  to  be  manufactured  into 
bishops,  sons  to  be^tumed  into  deans  and  prebendaries,  nephews 
and  relations  and  connexions  to  be  thrust  into  fat  litingx,  warm 
glebe-houses,  and  sundry  anonymous  preffrmeiits,  tine  curd  ani- 
Morum .'  The  episcopal  bench  also  must  be  placed  in  the  upper 
chamber,  that  oligarchy  and  hierarchy  may  be  blended,  that 
mitres  may  mingle  with  coronets,  that  lawn  sleeves  may  secure 
rencration  for  acarlct  robes,  that  the  State  may  be  su)){>osed  to 
have  a  conscience,  and  that  if  democracy  should  roar  for  reforma- 
tion, abuses  screened  firom  observation  may  seem  to  be  attacked 
or  denounced  through  the  sides  and  shield  of  rchgiou  !  In  this 
way  hare  onr  rolers  confounded  things  temporal  with  things 
spiritual;  whilst  to  feed  the  monstrous  fraud,  endowments,  to 
the  extent  of  millions  upon  millions,  go  to  nourish  a  political 
priesthood,  and  secularize  that  which  is  holy.  Nor  is  tliis  all ; 
for  to  protect  the  entire  system  there  must  be  terrors  as  well  as 
■llurements;  thunderbolts  for  opponents,  as  well  as  rewards  and 
dainties  for  adherents.  Hence  have  arisen  all  the  blessings  of 
church-rates,  ecclesiastical  courts,  surrogates,  proctors,  chancel- 
lors, and  Doctors  Commons;  through  whose  means  the  en- 
throned Establishment  opens  her  palms  for  fees  and  payments, 
out  of  the  wills  of  testators,  the  effects  of  the  departed,  the  nup- 
tials of  her  children  when  married,  aud  their  matrimonial  quar- 
rels afterwards.  The  most  sacred  institution  of  God  is  thus 
metamorphosed  into  a  painted  harlot.  Her  love  of  money  is 
strong  as  death;  her  jealousy  of  power  cruel  as  tlic  grave,  '  Is 
she  told  of  catholics  and  nonconformists  in  the  land  ?  her  pride 
will  recc^;nise  the  existence  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Is  'she  assured  that  these  two,  taken  together  in  the  United 
Kuigdom,  reach  a  number  nearly  twice  that  of  her  own  follow- 
ers ?  what  is  that  to  her :  '  We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will 
die  with  us ;  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are 
we ! '  Is  national  education  called  for,  even  through  a  benevo- 
lent member  of  the  governing  class  ?  her  reply  ia, '  Take  it,  then, 
upon  the  moderate  conditions  that  we  nominate  all  the  school- 
masters, and  bold  the  helm  of  the  whole  matter  I  Our  modesty 
ii  only  paralleled  by  our  toleration,  for  we  arc  the  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland;  and  what  have  wc  to  do  with  the  idola- 
tries of  Romanism,  or  the  radical  scruples  of  sectarians  ? '  These 
are  in  effect  their  very  professions  and  expressions,  appealing, 
as  we  now  do,  to  the  '  Oxford  Tracts'  and  the  '  RcKord'  news- 
paper I  Aristocracy  and  au  established  hierarchy  are  but  Siamese 
twins,  united  by  the  ligament  of  exclusiveness.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  hunt  down  the  rights  of  private  judgment 
together,  just  bo  far  as  public  opinion  wotdd  permit  them, 
c  2 
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After  the  Restoration,  zealous  efforts  were  carried  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  restore  the  Star  Chamber,  and  a  committee 
of  peers  went  so  far  as  to  report  that  such  a  court  ^  was  fit  for 
the  good  of  the  nation/  They  longed  for  the  ears  of  any  rising 
Prynnes,  or  Bastwicks,  or  Leightons,  who  might  summon  out 
of  the  dust  another  Marprelate  to  make  Archbishop  Laud  whis- 
per from  his  sepulchre,  were  it  possible,  that  vengeance  had  once 
brought  a  metropoUtan  to  the  block,  and  might  perhaps  do  it 
again.  By  the  conduct  of  our  pri\'ileged  Patricians,  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  we  are  ready 
to  let  our  assertion  stand  or  fall,  that  no  oligarchy  can  ever  be 
brought  to  respect  fully  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts  in  former  days,  or  the  recent  Marriage  and 
Registration  Bills,  are  but  specimens  illustrative  of  what  we 
mean.  Sic  volo,  sicjubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas y  we  may  rely 
upon  it,  is  substantially  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  genuine 
motto  of  our  aristocracy. 

If,  then,  such  be  its  character  and  consequences  at  home^ 
does  it  improve  under  the  survey,  when  its  operations  are  con- 
sidered abroad,  with  respect  to  its  foreign  policy  ?  We  think 
not.  Lord  Brougham  would  indeed  imply  that  our  diplomacy, 
haring  been  impregnated  with  the  leaven  of  that  system  which 
is  now  under  investigation,  must  be  essentially  pacific.  Yet, 
let  us  look  into  the  evidence,  going  even  no  further  back  than 
the  Rovolution.  AMien  WilUam  was  straining  every  nerve 
against  Louis  XIV.,  did  any  infiuential  section  of  the  peerage 
restrain,  or  endeavour  to  restniin,  his  majesty's  M^arlike  propen- 
sities ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Both  whig  and  tory  lords  fanned 
every  spark  of  mischief  into  a  conflagration.  They  coquetted 
with  the  royal  exiles.  Tlicy  acted  as  hired  spies  to  the  enemy. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  them  are  criminated  by  the  Did- 
rj'mple  and  Macpherson  papers.  Marlborough  communicated 
to  the  French  ministry  the  secret  of  an  expedition  against 
Brest.  They  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  conflicts  by  the  measures 
into  which  they  coerced  their  sovereign  at  Ryswick.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when,  after  the  rictories  of 
Blenheim  and  RamiUies,  peace  might  have  been  attained,  they 
banded  with  Godolphin,  Eugene,  and  Heinsius,  to  protract  the 
struggle,  which  covered  them  with  military  glory  and  indefinite 
emoluments.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  bad  as  it  was^  in  itself,  and 
good  only  so  far  as  it  staunched  the  wounds  of  Europe,  required 
a  dozen  new  creations  to  sanction  it.  Wliat  shall  be  said  to  the 
afioirs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Paris,  in  1748  and  1763,  when^ 
through  the  influence  of  peers,  our  commercial  were  sacrificed 
to  our  colonial  interests ;  the  latter  being  valuable  to  the  nobles^ 
and  the  former  only  to  the  nation  at  large  ?   What  was  it  which 
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plunged  us  iuto  the  graiid  continental  Maelstrom  of  1793? — 
when  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham  forsook  hiu  earlier  prinriples 
and  pledgeSj  and  cast  in  his  lot  for  life  with  the  opponents  of 
the  people?  His  excuse  was,  that  massacre  was  riding  over  an 
adjacent  kingdom  upon  a  war-horse  drenched  in  gore;  yet 
vbat  had  we  to  do  with  ought  else  than  to  protect  our  own 
shores  ?  Orators  strove  to  frighten  women  and  children  with 
visions  of  confusion  and  revolution;  hut  ^Villiam  Pitt  perfectly 
knew  that,  notwithstanding  a  few  trcasonahle  societies  in 
London,  our  middle  and  respectable  classes  had  a  detestation 
equal  to  his  own  of  everything  really  connected  with  pillage 
and  disorder.  They  had  in  the  aggregate  far  more  to  lose  by 
tumxdt  and  confiscation,  than  the  proud  patricians,  or  their 
nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  craftsmen  of 
Ephesua,  however,  played  their  part  to  admiration,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  toryism  and  the  benedictions  of  the  clergy.  Hostili- 
ties against  the  enemies  of  God  and  man  filled  every  mouth  and 
every  mind.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  and,  high  over  aU,  the  House 
of  Lords,  resounded  with  denunciations  against  republicans  and 
levellers.  Religion,  as  usual,  was  much  upoo  the  lips  of  some 
of  the  most  profligate  wretches  npon  earth;  hut  the  object 
nearest  and  dearest  was  to  defend  the  image  of  the  great  god- 
dess Diana,  which  fell  down  out  of  heaven  from  Jupiter, — the 
peerage !  Let  Colonel  Napier  be  heard,  even  with  reganl  to 
the  Peninsular  war ;  when  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
loomed  dimly  in  the  distant  prospect :  '  the  occult  source  of 
difficulty  is  to  he  found  in  the  inconsistent  attempts  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  uphold  national  independence,  with  internal 
slavery,  against  foreign  aggression,  mth  an  ameliorated  govern- 
ment. The  clergy,  who  led  the  mass  of  Spanish  patriots,  clung 
to  the  English,  because  they  supported  aristocracy  and  church 
domination.  The  British  ministers  hating  Napoleon,  not 
hecaose  he  was  the  enemy  of  England,  but  because  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  champion  of  equahty,  cared  not  for  Spain, 
unless  the  people  were  enslaved.  They  were  willing  enough  to 
use  a  Ubend  cortes  to  defeat  Buonaparte,  but  they  also  desired 
to  put  down  that  cortes  by  the  aid  of  the  clei^  and  the  more 
bigoted  part  of  the  people.'  We  "conscientiously  behcve  that 
Uberty  has  scarcely  ever  been  sacrificed  in  any  country  UjKjn 
the  face  of'the  earth,  in  modem  times,  without  an  English 
aristocrat  assisting  at  the  ceremony :  from  the  Lilliputian  re- 
publics of  Pai^  or  Genoa,  to  the  more  colossal,  but  not  more 
atrocious  crimes,  which  have  rendered  us  lords  of  Delhi  an<l 
Uindostan,  from  the  Bajt  of  Bengal  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Uimmalaya  and  the  Indus. 
It  strikes  us,  theardbre,  that  Mr.  Macintp«  is  right,  and  hatA 
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Brougham  wrong,  as  to  their  views,  of  the  political  philosophy 
and  influences  of  aristocratic  governments.  The  former  proves 
most  satisfactorily  that  the  labourer,  with  wages  of  ten  shillings 
a  week,  has  to  pay  direct  and  indirect  taxation  on  his  food 
about  50  per  cent,,  whilst  the  patrician,  with  a  rental  of  100,000/. 
a  year,  receives,  in  that  sum,  a  bonus  from  the  com  laws  about 
four  times  tlie  amount  of  all  the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  which 
he  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  difiusion  of  one  such  simple  truth  in  poUtics,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  discovery  by  Hervey  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
in  surgery.  It  will  revolutionize  that  department  of  knowledge 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  our  glowing 
philanthropists  in  July,  1834,  that  ^  it  is  clear  what  the  grand 
catastrophe  will  be,  when  the  charcoal  of  the  less  educated 
classes  comes  into  combination  with  the  nitre  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent; if  somebody,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  not  courage  and 
honesty  to  begin  systematically  taking  down  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice, which  may  at  any  moment  clap  a  match  to  the  whole 
mine!  Knowledge  is  every  day  pouring  revolutionary  gun- 
powder through  new  chinks  and  crannies  communicating  with 
one  another,  till  society  is  becoming  a  moving  volcano,  like  a 
leaky  ammunition  waggon,  wanting  only  a  collision  with  any 
accidental  flint  on  the  road  to  bring  on  an  explosion.  The 
whigs  have  shown  themselves  neither  honest  enough  nor  bold 
enough  to  undertake  the  remedy ;  they  are  a&aid  to  risk  them- 
selves in  the  magazine,  lest  it  should  blow  up  while  they  are  in 
it.  Will  the  public  follow  anybody  else?  Will  they  follow 
those  who  explain  to  them  the  evil,  and  arc  therefore  as  likely 
to  remove  it  as  those  who  take  pains  to  hold  their  tongues? 
The  whole  dispute  is  in  a  nutshell ;  it  is,  whether  the  higher 
classes  are  to  rob  the  lower  and  middle  ones  V  Presuming  the 
writer  of  these  remarks  to  be  no  other  than  the  gallant  officer, 
who  has  so  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  the  Catechism 
on  the  Com  Laws,  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  general 
concurrence  in  his  apprehensions.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in 
accordance  with  an  article  in  the  Review  he  once  conducted, 
there  should  be  no  seasonable  opportunity  omitted  of  discussing 
Peerage  Reform.  No  senatorial  body,  says  the  Westminster 
Reviewer,  has  undergone  greater  or  more  frequent  modifica- 
tions than  the  House  of  Lords.  To  usher  in  the  glories  of  the 
Reformation,  about  thirty-six  spiritual  peerages  were  at  once 
extinguished ;  an  enormous  extent  of  change,  '  when  viewed  in 
relation  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred,  and 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  nytrcd  abbots  bore  to  their 
lay  associates.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  the  Writ  of 
Summons^  by  a  construction  of  law,  was  held  to  convey  au 
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inheritable  earldom  or  barony ;  whilst  in  earlier  ages  it  had  only 
g:ivcn  a  right  of  sitting  in  the  parliament  for  which  it  was  issDcd. 
Under  Charles  I.,  as  all  know,  the  custom  of  holding  proxies 
was  circumscribed ;  the  bishops  were  driven  from  their  bench ; 
and  the  house  in  which  they  sat  was  abolished.  After  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  amongst  the  peers,  that  their  members  should  thence- 
forward be  Umitedj  and  the  crown  deprived  of  its  moat  impor- 
tant  prerogative  relating  to  their  creation.  The  acts  of  union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland  added  new  varieties  to  their  consti- 
tution. Forty-four  elective  temporal  lords,  and  thirty  ecclesins- 
tical  ones,  some  chosen  for  life,  some  for  a  parliament,  some  for 
a  single  session,  aa  in  the  instance  of  Irish  prelates,  form  strange 
anomalies  in  a  chamber  of  legislation,  whose  grand  charncter- 
istics  are  hereditary  right,  and  irresponsible  power.  We  have 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention,  bince  Mr.  Laiug  publishe<l  his 
'fravels  in  Norway,  to  the  construction  of  the  upper  Ho<isc  in 
that  singularly  interesting  and  prosperous  country.  Its  Storth- 
ing,  or  parliament,  is  triennial ;  of  which  the  first  act  after  its 
election  is  to  set  apart  one  fourth  of  its  members  to  form  the 
Lagthing,  or  upper  chamber ;  answering  in  fact  to  an  elective 
House  of  Lords,  When  a  measure  has  passed  both  the  cham- 
bers, it  is  presented  to  the  sovereign  for  consent.  If  he  agrees, 
all  is  well  J  but  should  he  decline  in  three  successive  sessions, 
the  proposed  enactment,  ha\'ing  so  often  received  the  approval 
of  the  two  chambers,  becomes  of  itself  a  law,  even  without  the 
royal  acquiescence.  Liberalism,  indeed,  pervades  the  entire 
Norwegian  constitution;  but  it  is  to  the  selection  of  the  higher 
assembly  that  we  just  now  would  point  pubhc  attention.  It 
forms  a  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  House,  with  its  own 
apartment  and  its  own  officers.  In  it  the  deliberative  functions 
of  the  legislative  body  are  invested.  No  bills  can  have  their 
initiative  there ;  but  those  coming  up  from  the  Odelsthing,  or 
lower  house,  may  be  approved,  amended,  or  rejected.  It  is  also 
a  court  of  impeachment ;  and  this  social  form  of  government 
subsists  ondcr  the  joint  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and  Bussia. 
Why  should  not  the  former  look  to  her  own  kindred  constitu- 
tion, which  has  been  found  not  to  work  well ;  seeing  that  the 
Norwegians  floorish  under  theirs,  in  its  amended  form  ?  They 
have  paid  off  their  national  debt  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned.  It  appears  to  us  well  worth  investigation, 
whether,  since  some  considerable  organic  changes  amongst 
onrselves  can  be  at  no  great  distance,  we  might  not  condescend 
to  borrow  a  hint  or  two  from  Scandinavian  Christiauia  ?  Sup- 
posing public  opinion  should  ever  abolish  our  present  peerage, 
might  not  lords  become  just  as  eligible  as  commoners  to  be 
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elected  to  parliament;  which  parliament  might  select  by  ballot, say 
one  hundred  of  its  number,  to  form  the  upper  chamber,  the  crown 
liaving  the  power  to  add  to  it  a  certain  number  more,  say  fifty,  • 
out  of  the  same  parliament,  to  complete  the  complement  ?     We 
merely  throw  out  the  idea  for  wiser  and  abler  heads  to  shape 
into  better  form,  should  it  be  deemed  worth  while  making  the 
attempt.    All  the  political  horizon  around  us  seems  lowering 
with  diflSculties  and  peril.     The  heterogeneous  contrarieties  of 
our  present  system  are  tottering  to  their  foimdations,  even 
before  the  tempest  burst ;  what  will  they  do  in  the  full  crisis  of 
the  storm  ?     The  conviction  is  becoming  universal,  that  matters 
cannot  go  on  as  they  are.     Our  institutions  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half  stand  convicted  both  of  legislative  larceny,  and  of  other 
grave  misdemeanors.     It  will  be  terrible  to  see  these  aU  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  through  popular  indignation  and  violence, 
without  our  fellow-countrymen  being  prepared  in  some  degree 
beforehand  with  a  well-digested  plan  for  their  re-construction. 
Titles  need  not  be  annihilated,  if  people  reaUy  wish  to  preserve 
them.  It  is  no  desire  of  ours  to  see  the  surface  of  society  planed 
down  to  a  dead  level.  Let  all  useftd  gradations  abide  their  time ; 
and  let  change  f5pom  beginning  to  end  rather  assume  the  shape 
of  gradual  modification  than  sudden  revolution.     But,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  last,  we  must  assuredlv  entertain  the  first.     We 
commend  all  these  matters  with  cheerful  confidence  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers,  the  good  sense  and  kindly  feelings  of 
the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  and,  abovQ  all,  to  the 
merciful  guidance  and  benediction  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipo- 
tent Providence. 


Art.  II.  Of  the  Moral  Principle  of  the  Atonement.  Also  of  Faith ;  and 
of  its  two  sorts.  Conviction  and  Confidence,  and  of  the  connexion  between 
them.  By  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  MA.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford ;  author  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  Sermons  for  1 808," 
and  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Discipline  of  Human  Motives. 
London  :  1843. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  presenting  stronger  tempta- 
tions to  minor  criticisms  than  this.  Written  on  a  theological 
question,  not  only  of  great  importance,  but  of  great  distinct- 
ness, and  with  a  studious  display  of  elaborateness  and  accuracy, 
it  violates  egrcgiously  all  the  ordinary  rules  and  proprieties  of 
discussion.  A  large  portion  of  the  volume,  for  example,  consists 
of  what  the  author  calls  ^supplementary  dissertations,^  which 
might  have  been  valuable  enough  had  they  related  to  topics 
really  supplementary'  to  liis  main  argument ;  in  point  of  fact. 
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hoverer,  in  many  cases  tliey  are  a  reanmption  of  that  ar^mcnt 
itself,  and  contain  matter  which  ought  clearly  to  have  been 
inwrought  with  it.  We  shonld  no  doubt  be  doing  so  able  and 
experienced  a  writer  injustice  by  such  a  supposition,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  after  thoughts, 
which  he  has  chosen  to  furnish  out  in  firagments,  rather  than 
encounter  the  difficulty — we  shonld  say  the  labour,  for  in  oo 
other  sense  could  it  haye  been  a  difficulty — of  incorporating 
tbem.  A  similar  &ult  occurs  in  his  references  to  holy  writ. 
Bather  early  in  the  work  we  have  one  whole  chapter  devoted  to 
the  exposition  (such  as  it  is]  of  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  a  long 
while  Afterwards  we  have  another,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
title — '  A  Particular  Exposition  of  Various  Tenets  of  Scripture, 
not  included  among  those  eipl^ned  in  Chapter  iii.,  but  which 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  what  has  been  said.' — (Conients.) 
And,  to  crown  all,  we  have  a  concluding  chapter  yclcped  '  Frag- 
ments,' or,  more  at  Urge,  {p.  19)  '  a  very  fragmentaiy  collection 
of  observations  and  maxims ;'  the  sweepings,  of  course,  of  a 
studious  man's  portfolio.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  render 
the  discussion  desultory,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  to  leave  a  confused  rather  than  a  definite  impression.  So  far 
as  the  author  himself  is  concerned,  it  might  not  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  an  apology  for  the  fault  we  have  noticed, 
inasmuch  as,  if  he  dehvered  the  Bampton  Lectures  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  he  must  now  be  advancing  in  life,  and  may 
plead  some  of  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  but  we  have  thought  it 
right,  nevertheless,  to  make  our  animadversions,  in  order  that 
snch  writers,  at  least,  as  stand  in  fear  of  our  critical  jiidgmeut, 
may  not  draw  Mr.  Penrose's  example  into  a  precedent. 

We  hasten  away  from  matters  of  minor  criticism,  however,  in 
order  to  pay  our  best  attention  to  the  very  important  topics  to 
which  our  author  has  devoted  his  thoughts,  and  invited  ours. 
According  to  the  title  of  his  book,  he  treats  '  of  the  moral  prin- 
dple  of  the  atonement;'  not  meaning  by  this  phrase  what, 
periiaps,  in  the  first  instance,  many  would  have  supposed  bim 
to  mean,  and  therefore  malung  it  necessary  for  us,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  any  remarks,  to  bring  his  intention  clearly 
before  our  readers. 

He  begins,  then,  with  the  somewhat  indefinite — we  might 
perhaps  say,  with  the  extremely  cautious — statement,  that  '  we 
can  have  no  right  to  urge  Christ's  most  true  and  real  sacrifice, 
or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  ha>-iug  any  influence 
on  the  Divine  power  or  will,  except  through  that  effect  which  it 
both  has,  and  was  intended  to  have,  in  restoring  to  man  the 
moral  image  of  his  Maker,  and  in  advancing  him  in  the  way  of 
«,'  p.  16.   When  the  full  meaning  of  this  language  comes 
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out,  we  find  it  to  be  this — that  the  whole  efl&eacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ  to  save  lies  in  its  power  with  us  as  a  motive  to  repent- 
ance, and  that  it  has  no  effect  at  all  in  satisfying  the  Divine 
honour  and  justice,  or  in  rendering  it  fit  that  God  should  grant 
'  the  inestimable  blessings  obtained  through  that  precious  blood- 
shedding,^  p.  61.  Hence  our  author  considers  God  in  this 
awful  transaction  as  merely  subjecting  us  to  a  process  of 
'education'  (we  use  his  own  term),  or  as  employing  a  moral 
means  with  us.  This  is  what  he  intends  by  '  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  the  atonement' — its  adaptation,  namely,  to  exhibit 
influentially  to  us  the  evil  of  sin,  the  law  of  God,  and  other 
kindred  truths'f  and  to  this  he  confines  its  cfiBcacy  and  design* 
As  a  brief  exhibition  of  his  views  in  his  own  words,  we  may  cite 
the  following  passage  from  the  Fragments. 

*  Man  is  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Is  not  the  whole  object  which 
Christianity  sets  before  him  just  as  simple,  and  to  be  understood  with 
as  little  refining,  as  that  which  a  child  understands  his  father  to  mean, 
in  saying  to  him,  *  I  will  forgive  you  the  past,  if  you  will  behave  well 
for  the  future'  ?  Is  not  everything  else  in  Christianity  either  fact  or 
argument  by  which  man,  its  subject,  is  to  be  influenced ;  almost  all  these 
facts  or  arguments  being  in  proof  of,  or  for  the  purpose  of  impressing, 
the  great  twofold  doctrine,  that  man  is  a  sinner,  but  that  God  loves  him 
still?*— pp.  460,  461. 

In  accordance  with  this,  our  author  maintains  '  the  natural 
availableness  of  repentance,  or  rather  our  ground,  abstractedly 
from  revelation,  for  hoping  that  God  will  blot  out  our  past  sins  on 
our  forsaking  sin,  and  studying  to  please  him  by  future  holi- 
ness,^ p.  49.  '  And,  indeed,  who  sees  not,^  he  adds,  '  that,  since 
all  men  are  sinners,  the  alternative  is  unavoidable  that,  either  God 
will  accept  repentance,  or  if  not  repentance,  yet  an  imperfect 
virtue,  or  none  can  be  saved,^  (p.  51.)  The  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness,  consequently,  as  commonly  held  among  protes- 
tants,  and  the  distinction  between  deliverance  from  the  penalty 
and  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  he  utterly  disowns.  The 
sense  in  which  he  holds  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness he  explains  as  follows  : — 

*  Christ's  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  and  we  accepted 
for  its  sake,  as  it  is  infused  or  made  inherent  in  us  through  faith :  or,  in 
other  words,  as  we  are  led  to  imitate  his  divine  example,  and  follow  his 
holy  law.  Than  this  doctrine  so  explained,  nothing  can  be  truer  or 
more  important.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  one  cardinal  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Christ,  namely,  that  we  are  saved  or  accepted  through  our 
own  moral  application,  through  the  Spirit,  of  what  Christ  has  done,  and 
suffered,  and  taught ;  a  doctrine  not  altered,  though  I  think  embar-  • 
rassed,  by  the  use  of  the  much  too  technical  word,  imputation.' — 
pp.  76,  77. 
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Our  aatbor  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a  sinner,  when  he  is  'at 
length  imperfectly  doing  his  duty,,'  is  '  working  out  a  title  to  the 
favour  of  God'  (p.  225.);  and  he  Btrenuously  adyocates  the 
restored  use  of  the  term  '  merit,'  in  this  relation.  Nay,  he  would 
ascribe  to  aueh  a  course  the  character  of  atonement ;  and  would 
not  '  scruple' — he  thinks  hardly  any  man  '  would,' — '  to  urge  a 
sinner  to  endeavour,  through  G^'s  grace,  to  make  amends  and 
atone  for  his  sins,  by  living  well  for  the  time  to  come.'  (p.  225.) 

Our  author  treats  likewise  of  faith ;  but  of  faith  in  Christ,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  term,  he  knowa 
nothing.  What  his  views  are  on  this  point,  wi^^  appear  by  the 
following  citation : — 

'  That  the  moral  will  to  please  God,  or  to  obey  him,  or  to  base  our 
willa  on  his,  or  to  act  accordiiigly,  (all  which  fonns  of  expression  mean 
only  the  same  thing,)  most  in  alt  who  know  and  aclinowlcdgc,  or  have 
the  means  of  knowing,  hin  power  and  goodntss,  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  being  accepted  or  saved  by  him.  But  the  having  this  will  is  the 
having  &ith,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  faith  in  which  only  it  is  directly 
arailable  to  the  rendering  us  acceptable  in  God's  sight. 

'  That  all  to  whom  Christianity  is  revealed,  and  who  receive  it,  can  be 
saved  only  if  Christians ;  that  is,  if  they  add  to  their  faith  (or  confidence) 
b  God,  bith  also  (or  confidence)  in  Christ'— pp.  180,  181. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  need  do  more,  in  order  to  present  an 
effective  general  view  of  the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Penrose. 
To  the  great  bulk  of  ottr  readers,  the  mere  exhibition  of  it  will 
sufiBce  to  secure  its  rejection,  as  '  another  gospel,  which  is  not 
another' ;  bnt,  as  much  is  doing  at  the  present  time  to  give  cur- 
rency and  prevalence  to  sentiments  substantially  resembling  it, 
we  shall  tsJce  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  observationB. 

We  begin  by  remarking,  that  we  are  not  to  be  understood  a* 
defending  aU  whom  onr  author  aasails,  or  as  identifying  our- 
selves with  the  entire  phraseology  which  he  condemns.  When 
he  cites  divines,  who  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  induce- 
ment or  motive  with  God  to  forgive  sins,  we  concur  with  him 
in  deprecating  the  use  of  such  language  as  incorrect  and  incau- 
tious, and  as  adapted  to  conceal  that  aspect  of  divine  love  to 
cinners,  which  undoubtedly  beams  most  gloriously  in  the  atone- 
ment. But  the  same  eflfect  does  not  result  from  regarding  the 
blood-shedding  of  his  Son  as  laying  a  ground  on  which  God  may 
consistently  forgive ;  or,  (according  to  the  language  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  quoted  by  onr  author),  as  '  enabling'  him  to  do  so.  And 
this  sentiment  we  must  firmly  maint^n. 

We  have  no  difference  with  the  writer  before  iu,  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  both  adapted  and  designed 
to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  sinner.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  melting  and  persuasive  considerationa  which 
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can  possibly  be  conceived  arise  out  of  the  comnmnication  of  the 
'  unspeakable  gift  -,  and  they  constitute,  not  only  a  part,  but  a 
very  important  part,  of  the  means  employed  by  an  offended  Grod 
to  reconcile  the  world  unto  himself.  Mr.  Penrose,  however, 
maintains,  that  this  is  not  merely  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the 
design  and  eflFect  of  the  death  of  Christ — and  here  our  contro- 
versy with  him  begins. 

Our  author  is  misled,  we  think,  by  assuming  too  exclusively 
the  parental  analogy  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning.  Of  this  we 
have  given  one  example  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  and  we 
may  take  another. 

*  May  we  not  put  the  whole  case  also  as  follows  ? — Man  is  the  erring 
child  of  a  kind  father.  The  father  sends  another  and  a  faultless  son  to 
bring  the  prodigal  back.  When  brought  back,  repentant,  subdued, 
grateful,  both  for  his  father's  kindness,  and  for  that  of  the  brother  who 
mediated,  can  wk  estimate  as  we  ought  the  father's  forgiveness,  if  we 
hold  that  it  must  still  pass  only  through  the  faultless  son,  and  is  not 
given  directly  to  the  prodigal  himself?* — p.  60. 

Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  parental  analogy  serves, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  illustration  of  '  the  case'  between  God 
and  man ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  it  avails  to  the  exhibition 
of  ^the  whole  case.^  Many  things  are  said  in  the  scriptures 
which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  reduced  to  harmony  with  it. 
For  example,  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  v.  6 — 8,  where  it  is  declared  that  God 
*  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds ;  to  those  who, 
by  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality, everlasting  life ;  but,  to  those  who  are  contentious,  and  do 
not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath.'  The  principle  of  action  here  laid  doym  is  utterly  remote 
from  parental  instincts  and  obligations ;  insomuch  that  any 
father  who  should  act  upon  it  towards  his  children  would  fill 
the  world  with  horror  and  execration.  Retribution  is  an  element, 
not  of  a  paternal,  but  of  a  judicial  system ;  and  the  indubitable 
introduction  of  it  into  the  divine  ways  is  a  proof  that  he  does 
not  always  act  as  a  father,  but  in  pfirt  as  a  governor  and  a  judge. 

To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  di\4ne  treat- 
ment of  the  human  race,  the  judicial  is  the  predominating,  and 
the  parental  the  subordinate  element.  Primarily  God  is  a  pa- 
rent ;  but  on  the  parental  relation  he  has  grafted  that  of  a  moral 
governor,  to  which  henceforth  his  paternal  dispensations  must  be 
subordinate,  and  in  conformity  with  which  they  must  be  carried 
on.  The  principles  of  his  moral  government  aie  inliexible,  and 
must  not  be  turned  from  their  coui'se,  even  at  the  voice  of  pity. 
They  may  be  considered  as,  in  ciTect,  Umiting  and  restraining 
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the  exercise  of  his  compassion,  as  by  a  course  of  action  deter- 
mined on  for  higher  ends  than  compassion  merely  could  ever 
have  attained.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  |Hircutal  relation  is 
not  only  liable  to  be  set  aside  as  insulhcient  to  exhibit  '  the 
whole  case'  between  Grod  and  man,  but  that  it  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  entitled  to  be  introduced  at  all.  The  question  between 
a  sinner  and  his  Maker  is  not  such  as  may  exist  between  a  father 
and  an  undutifiil  child,  but  such  as  may  arise  lietween  a  (;over. 
nor  and  a  rebellious  subject ;  and  the  case  of  a  sinner  is  not  to 
be  treated  with  the  pishing  tenderness  of  parental  tove,  but 
according  to  the  inflexible  rules  of  a  righteous  administration. 

If  we  have  made  our  ground  good  thus  far,  it  will  be  easy  and 
ineWtable  to  advance  to  a  conclusion  quite  the  reverse  of  our 
author's,  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  accept  ablcness  of  rciMm- 
tance.  However  acceptable  it  may  be  to  the  heart  of  a  parent, 
the  cry  of  repentance  may  not  enter  the  cars  of  a  judge.  His 
business  is  to  do  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  goremment 
be  administers,  often,  perhaps,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  his  own 
feelings.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  universal  sovereign, 
if — as  we  think  beyond  question — he  is  acting  as  a  moral  go- 
vernor. All  the  principles  of  such  a  government  he  must  main- 
tain inviolate;  and,  being  bound  to  reward  every  one  according 
to  his  works,  be  may  not  be  dissuaded  from  the  infliction  of 
any  penalty  which  transgressors  may  have  incurred.  An  un- 
warranted exercise  of  compassion  could  do  him  nothing  but 
dishonour. 

Nor  does  the  case  stand  any  better  on  the  plea  of  imperfect 
virtue.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  law,  that  it  requires 
obedience  according  to  its  tenor — its  full  and  complete  tenor. 
Every  part  of  a  law  partakes  of  the  obligatory  character  of  the 
whole,  and  the  law  is  broken  if  any  part  of  it  is  broken.  No 
principle  is  more  commonly  acted  on  than  this  in  human  judi- 
catores.  And  it  must  be  so.  For,  if  any  one  part  of  a  law 
might  be  violated  with  impunity,  so  also  might  another;  and 
so  on,  until,  amidst  an  infinite  multitude  of  trangressions, 
any  part  of  it — ^tiiat  is  to  say,  the  whole — had  been  trampled 
under  foot.  K  law  is  to  hare  any  respect — it  miglit  be  said,  any 
existence — every  iota  of  it  must  be  jealously  guarded,  and  the 
sanctions  annexed  to  every  precept  of  it  scrupulously  executed. 
And  on  this  principle,  what  becomes  of  imperfect  virtue  ?  When 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting,  is  no  notice  to  be 
taken  of  the  defect  ?  The  imperfection  of  virtue  is  only  a  softer 
name  for  the  commission  of  sin ;  it  means  only  that  a  man  has 
not  committed  all  the  sins  which  he  might  have  committed;  but, 
if  those  which  have  been  committed  are  to  paas  unpunished, 
what  becomes  of  the  law  of  which  th^  are  the  acknowledged 
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violations^  or  of  the  government  which  subsists  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  ?  It  seems  to  ns  beyond  question,  that  a  per- 
son of  imperfect  virtue  cannot  be  judicially  accepted  as  righteous. 
K  he  have  done  a  thousand  deeds  of  rectitude,  and  his  transgres- 
sions might  be  reduced  even  to  a  unit,  how,  imless  the  law  be 
violated,  is  he,  for  that  one,  to  escape  condemnation  ? 

Mr.  Penrose's  confidence  in  his  own  views  betrays  him  some- 
times into  a  mode  of  argument,  by  far  more  dogmatical  and  less 
convincing  than  we  should  have  expected  from  so  experienced  a 
writer.     '  Who  sees  not,'  says  he,  '  that  since  all  men  are  sinners, 
the  alternative  is  unavoidable,  that  either  God  will  accept  repen- 
tance, or,  if  not  repentance,  yet  an  imperfect  virtue,  or  none  can 
be  saved  ?     This  is  enough ;  or,  if  there  be  any  one  who,  on  re- 
flection, does  not  think  so,  it  must  be  in  vain  to  argue  vnth  him,* 
p.  51.     At  the  risk  of  being  included  in  this  summary  mode  of 
ejection  from  the  benefit  of  our  author's  future  instructions,  we 
must  venture  to  class  ourselves  among  those  'who  do  not  think 
so.'    We  venture,  moreover,  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  not  wri- 
ting under  some  strange  influence  of  forgctfiilness,  when  he  put 
it  down  as  an  unavoidable  alternative,  either  that  God  must  ac- 
cept repentance,  or  imperfect  virtue,  or  that  none  could  be  saved. 
He  knows  very  well — his  volume  contains  abundant  proofs  of  it — 
that  a  scheme  of  salvation  by  the  imputed  righteoiisness  of 
Christ,  altogether  adapted  to  the  crisis  he  has  stated,  is  held  by 
many  to  be  set  forth  in  the  scriptures.     We  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying,  that,  although  Gt)d  should  accept  neither  repen- 
tance nor  imperfect  virtue,  sinners  may  be  saved  by  the  virtue 
of  that  divine  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  'unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.'     The  '  unavoidable  alter- 
native' is,  therefore,  a  mere  fiction  of  Mr.  Penrose's  imagination, 
and  is  far  from  being  '  enough'  to  prove  the  position  he  assumes. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  the  rejection  of  imperfect  >'irtue  and  repen- 
tance requires,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  but  it  requires  no  more.   Our  author 
rejects  this  as  incompatible  with  the  parental   analogy.     Yet 
he  can  scarcely  have  found  any  divine,  we  think,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  graft  it  on  the  parental  analogy.     For  ourselves,  we 
make  no  such  attempt.     It  is,  in  our  view,  a  part  of  a  system 
of  moral  government ;  and  Mr.  Penrose  has  yet  to  show,  either 
that  the  divine  administration  is  not  a  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment, or  that  atonement  is  an  incongruous  and  incompatible 
element  of  such  a  system. 

Prom  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  a  clear  view 
may  be  taken  of  what  appears  to  our  author  extremely  unac- 
countable and  embarrassing,  namely,  the  distinction  generally  . 
made  between  the  penalty  and  the  power  of  sin,  and  a  release 
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from  the  former  as  apart  from  the  extermination  of  the  latter. 
The  difficulty  felt  on  this  point  surprises  us  in  so  exact  a  writer. 
74'othing  can  be  clearer,  we  suppose,  than  that  subjection  to  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  one  thing,  and  that  subjection  to  the  power  of 
sin  is  another.  And  as  the  things  are  two,  and  not  one,  so  it 
is,  at  all  erentsj  conceivable  that  we  may  be  released  from  them, 
not  by  one  process,  but  by  two.  And,  in  a.  system  of  moral 
gOTemment,  such  a  coarse  would  naturally  be  adopted.  It  is 
as  a  transgressor  of  the  law  that  a  sinner  has  to  do  with  the 
dirine  government ;  and  his  earbest  and  most  direct  question 
with  it  ia,  how  fiu*  he  is  liable  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  which 
he  has  broken.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  this  is  the  only 
question,  the  settlement  of  it  being  preliminary  to  the  entertain> 
ment  of  any  other.  To  this  point,  therefore,  and  to  this  point 
exclusively,  must  the  intervention  of  divine  mercy  be  first  di- 
rected. Unless  the  sinner  be,  in  the  6rst  instance,  released 
frY>m  the  penalty  which  hangs  over  him,  nothing  can  be  done 
for  his  welfare.  This  transaction  is  to  be  effected  distinctly  and 
alone;  and  it  is  to  be  effected  by  a  process  of  substitution  and 
atonement  conducive  to  the  honour  and  maintenance  of  the  law, 
and  not  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  sinner,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  his  release  from  the  power  of  sin.  The 
basis  of  this  transaction  is  the  expiatory  bloodsbedding  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  the  sinner  is  to  avail  himself  of  it  by  faith,  that 
is,  by  acquiescence  in  this  most  gracious  interposition.  Thus 
he  is  justified,  or  judicially  accounted  righteous;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  yet  done.  The  whole  proceedings  have  respect  to  no 
other  question  than  how  he  shall  be  judicially  regarded.  Hypo- 
theticallr,  he  may  yet  love  sin,  or  be  in  subjection  to  its  power, 
Beally,  ftowevcr,  he  is  not  so.  The  germ  of  a  radical  change  in 
this  r»ipect  has  been  produced,  in  the  faith  which  has  been  the 
instrument  of  his  justification.  That  very  act  evinced  a  change 
of  his  heart.  In  that  very  moment  new  principles  came  to  the 
birth,  and  sprang  into  being,  destined  to  exert  a  predominant 
infiuence,  in  pn^ressive  and  ultimately  perfect  sanctification. 
Thus  the  sinner  is  released  from  the  power  of  sin,  as  well  as  from 
its  penalty ;  but  it  is  by  two  different  processes.  From  the  one 
he  is  released  by  the  expiatory  value  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
which  he  accepts ;  from  the  other  he  is  released  by  the  quick- 
ening and  transforming  power  of  the  faith  which  be  exercises. 
In  this  manner  the  interests  of  moral  rectitude  are  as  effectually 
secured  as  those  of  judicial  rectitude;  while,  nevertheless,  the 
holiness  of  a  believer  in  Jesus  enters  not  at  all  into  the  elements 
of  his  justification,  to  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  is  altoge- 
ther subsequent,  and  with  which  it  has  no  other  connexion  than 
that  of  a  certain  and  admirable  sequence. 
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We  take^  however,  another  mode  of  reasoning  with  our 
author.  While  aflirming  that  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  merely  to  give  origin  to  persuasive  arguments  on  the  heart  of 
a  sinner,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  it  in  tliis  aspect,  and  speaks 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  importance  and  the  force  of  the 
lessons  which  that  striking  and  awful  transaction  teaches.  He 
represents  it  as  the  most  affecting  demonstration  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  of  the  love  of  God  towards  the  sinner,  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  given.  We  are  not  going  for  a  moment  to  call  this 
representation  in  question.  But  we  ask,  on  what  supposition 
is  it  true  ?  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  its  truth,  if 
the  death  of  Christ  were  an  expedient  for  removing  an  obstruc- 
tion to  a  sinner^s  salvation,  otherwise  fatal  to  his  hopes;  in 
other  words,  if  the  law  and  justice  of  God  were  in  such  an  atti- 
tude towards  the  sinner  as  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  him,  apart  from  the  intervention  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice* 
In  this  case  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin  arc  very  strikingly  ex- 
liibited  in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  nor  less  so  the  marvellous  and 
incomprehensible  love  of  God,  by  which  he  could  have  been 
induced  to  so  costly  a  gift.  But,  if  it  were  not  so — if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  really  was  no  obstacle  to  a  sinner^s  salvation — 
if  it  was  easy  with  God  to  accept  repentance,  or,  at  all  events, 
imperfect  virtue,  we  cannot  sec  in  what  manner  the  death  of 
Christ  is  adapted  to  teach  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
lessons  referred  to,  or  any  other  conducing  to  move  a  sin- 
ner to  repentance.  The  transaction  is  then  separated  from 
all  that  can  give  it  a  meaning.  It  has  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject. Its  design  cannot  be  to  provide  for  the  salvation  of 
the  sinner;  for  he  may  be  saved  without  it,  by  the  natural 
acceptableness  of  repentance  and  imperfect  virtue.  It  can- 
not be  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  for  no  such  expiation  is 
necessary.  Awful  as  the  transaction  is,  it  stands  out  as  uncalled 
for  and  gratuitous ;  and  it  thus  becomes  productive  immediately 
of  feelings  the  very  opposite  of  complacency  and  admiration. 
Tlie  death  of  Christ  is  pre-eminently  a  transaction  which  requires 
an  object,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  our  instinctive  and  uncon- 
querable feelings.  It  involves  the  infliction  of  suffering  not 
only  immense,  but  unparalleled,  both  in  quality  and  degree ; 
and  the  infliction  of  suffering  upon  a  person  of  perfect  inno- 
cence and  unequalled  dignity ;  while  the  suffering  is  inflicted  by 
a  being,  who  not  only  has  a  character  for  righteousness  and 
benevolence,  but  who  also  stands  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
the  party  enduring  it.  All  this  it  is  quite  hard  enough  to  bring 
ourselves  to  revere,  when  the  difficulties  attending  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  and  the  skilful  adaptation  of  the  scheme  of  mercy, 
are  exhibited  in  their  strongest  colours.    But  if  we  are  to  regard 
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moving  auecdotc  of  Frinccss  Potoka,  or  by  the  churtnini}  influ- 
ence of  Princess  de  Beaufremout,  but  by  the  masculine  form 
and  tbc  masculine  mind,  expression,  and  action  of  Mnilnmc  de 
Stael,  who,  in  all  she  said,  attempted  to  impone,  and  presctited 
the  phenomenon  of  n  Udy  hanng  her  henrt  in  her  bead. 

Our  dream  was  soon  over.  It  passed  aiiay  as  nipidly  as  the 
reality,  and  as  almost  all  the  members  of  that  distin^ished  and 
charming  society  which  haa  left  us  the  moat  lively  recollections. 
The  Marquia  de  Custiue,  though  he  sunivea,  as  well  as  the  ta- 
lented and  modest  Count  Elzear  de  Sabran,  ia  the  only  one  wc 
had  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  his  book,  we  na- 
turally felt  a  predisposition  in  its  favour,  and  anticipated  a 
double  pleasure ;  first,  that  of  being  interested  and  pleased  by 
its  perusal ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  paying,  in  some  sort,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  in  praising  the  merit  of  the  author,  and  expatiating 
upon  the  worth  of  his  work.  We  must  confess  that  wc  were 
sadly  disappointed ;  so  maeh  so  that,  at  first,  wc  imagined  that 
a  mistake  had  been  committed ;  that  the  author  was  not  the 
Marquis,  but  his  first  cousin,  the  Comte  dc  Cuatine,  from  whom, 
(ha>-ing  read  hia  work,  '  Les  Bourbons  de  Goritz,  ct  les  Boturbons 
d'Espagne,')  we  had  no  right  to  expect  any  thing  worth  reading. 
We  felt  relieved  by  the  doubt ;  but  wc  were  too  soon  convinced 
that  there  was  no  mistake,  and  that  both  the  >farquis  and  hia 
cousin  were  engaged  in  one  and  the  same  conspiracy  against 
right,  truth,  justice,  and  common  sense.  Indeed,  the  perusal  of 
these  three  volumes  was  the  most  painful  task  we  ever  had  to 
perform ;  a  perpetual  transition  finim  indignation  to  disgust ;  - 
firom  contempt  to  pity. 

Had  we  yielded  to  the  first  impulse,  the  books  would  have 
been  returned  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Our  second  thought  was 
to  expose  the  delusions,  the  follies,  the  misrepresentations,  and 
the  inconsistencies,  which  form  the  matter  of  the  work,  and  to 
inflict  npon  the  author  the  severe  castigation  be  so  well  de- 
sen'es :  or  to  sink  liim  under  the  foppishness  of  his  extravagant 
performance,  by  retrenclung  from  the  three  volumes  the  barns- 
sing  repetitions  which  recur  in  every  chapter,  and  by  reducing 
them  to  their  real  dimensions — two  sheets  of  extravagances,  of 
contradictions,  of  pride  and  egotism,  and  of  religious,  monarchi- 
cal, aristocratic,  and  patriotic  caut^the  whole  dressed  in  the 
newest  fashions  of  the  ttyte  romanlitfue.  We  felt  encouraged, 
in  pursuing  this  course,  hy  a  sense  of  our  duty,  not  to  the  En- 
glish pubhc  merely,  but  also  to  the  general  cause  of  truth,  of 
freedom,  of  national  rights ;  yet,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  labours, 
we  saw  that  their  only  result  was  to  make  the  Marquia  an  abject 
of  aversion  and  of  rii^cule ;  and,  thinking  that,  in  a  review  like 
ours,  we  ought  to  tend  to  a  higher  aim,  we  consigned  our  pages 
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to  the  flames^  and  set  to  reconsider  both  the  work  and  the  au- 
thor, for  the  purpose  of  making  them  the  subject  of  useful,  we 
hope,  not  to  say  philosophical  dissertation. 

The  very  title  of  the  work  is  deceptive ;  but  such  deceptions 
are  now  the  admitted  privilege  of  authors  and  publishers ;  and 
we  mention  the  fact  only  to  state  what  the  title  ought  to  be : 
^The  Marquis  de  Custine  in  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.' 
This  being  understood,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  must — first 
investigate  the  subject ;  show  what  the  Marquis  is ;  then  why 
and  how  he  undertook  and  performed,  and  afterwards  MTote  and 
published  his  travels ;  finally,  why  such  a  silly  production  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  English. 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  work  before  us  does  not  afibrd 
sufficient  elements  for  its  solution.  M.  de  Custine  indeed  says 
something  of  his  family,  but  with  little  regard  for  accuracy  or 
even  propriety,  and  only  so  much  as  suits  his  purpose.  We 
therefore  must  have  recourse  to  our  own  recollection  and  to 
pubUc  documents,  to  perform  our  task  of  exhibiting,  not  merely 
what  the  Marquis  de  Custine  is,  but  also  how  he  has  been  made 
what  he  is ;  how  his  birth,  his  education,  his  family  connexions^ 
and  the  poUtical  events  that  have  occurred  in  his  time,  have  all 
contributed  to  throw  his  mind  into  such  a  confusion  as  to  ren- 
der him  unable  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  any  thing  whatever; 
not  even  excepting  himself,  or  the  signification  of  the  words  of 
his  own  language. 

The  Marquis  d6  Custine  is  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
which,  however,  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  historical  records  of 
the  French  monarchy.  His  grandfather  furnishes  the  first  and 
the  only  illustration  of  the  name.  When  eight  years  old,  he 
was  made  a  Ueutenant ;  and  twelve  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul,  first  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  created  a  new  regiment  of 
dragoons,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Custine,  and  of  which 
his  young  protege  was  appointed  colonel.  AMien  the  French 
government  declared  in  favour  of  American  independence,  Cus- 
tine exchanged  the  command  of  his  regiment  for  that  of  the 
regiment  of  Saintonge,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  and  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  under  Marshal  Rochambeau. 
Elected,  in  1789,  a  member  of  the  General  States,  he,  with  the 
minority  of  the  deputies  of  the  noblesse,  joined  the  plebeian  de- 
puties, advocated  in  the  constituent  assembly  the  most  exten- 
sive reforms,  and  showed  himself  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty. 
In  1792,  he  was  employed  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  had 
the  command  of  it,  after  the  resignation  of  Rochambeau,  and 
the  departure  of  Kellerman  to  join  Du  Mouriez  in  the  Argonne. 
AVhilst  Kellerman,  according  to  the  orders  of  his  chief,  followed 
in  their  retreat  the  Prussians  discomfited  at  Valmy,  General 
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Custiiie  took  upon  lumself  to  march  upon  Mayeuce,  iind  tuwnnla 
Fraucooia.  A  series  of  disasters  followed  liia  rapid  Hucet-i^it.  jti 
bis  offieial  correspondence  lie  accuHcd  Kellcrman,  liis  equal  in 
command,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  aiidhiitownsubordin;tte 
gcQcrals,  of  not  having  seconded  him.  Tlic  extreme  ardour  ol' 
his  republican  principles,  however,  and  the  support  of  the  Giron- 
dists, maintained  him  in  his  commanil.  When  the  Uirunilinta 
succumbed  under  the  attacks  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the 
Montagnards,  Custine  not  only  deserted  their  cause,  hut  also,  to 
show  his  devotion  to  the  triumphant  party,  sent  them  the  letters 
which  his  fugitive  friends,  preparing  a  inuvcmcut  in  Normandy, 
ind  General  Wimpfen,  had  written  to  him,  to  communicate  their 
plans  and  claim  the  support  of  his  army.  Xotwitlistanding  nil 
this,  the  generals  he  had  denounced  accused  him  in  their  own 
jostitication,  and  the  Convention  sent  three  commissioners  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  and  obsene  his  conduct.  Custine  treated 
the  commissioners,  and  especially  Merhn  ile  Thionville,  with 
such  hauteur  that  he  made  them  all  his  enemies ;  and,  on  their 
report,  he  was  snnunoned  to  Paris,  to  account  for  the  events  of 
his  disastrous  expedition,  sent  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His  last  moments  were  remarkable 
for  the  weakness  he  displayed,  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
Dndannted  courage  of  the  generality  of  the  victims. 

The  son  of  the  General,  although  very  young,  was  a  much 
superior  man.  His  education  had  been  attended  to  by  his  mo- 
ther with  the  greatest  care.  At  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  secret  missiou,  to  offer  to  the  Duke  nf 
Brunswick  the  command  of  the  French  armies  against  the  coali- 
tion of  Pilnitz.  He  failed  in  this  foolish  negotiation,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Berlin,  where 
he  was  not  admitted.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  command  of  his  father,  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition,  and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  General  with  a  talent  and  an  intrepidity  which 
ehcited  the  admiration  of  their  enemies  themselves.  His  iiiti- 
raacy  with  Condorcet  and  most  of  the  Girondists,  to  whom  he 
remained  faithful  in  their  proscription,  subjected  him  also  to  an 
accusation  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  After  hearing  his 
sentence,  he  wrote  during  the  night  to  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife  one  of  the  most  touching  letters  c^'cr  penned  under  such 
circumstances,  and  next  morning  ascended  the  scafiold  with  the 
serenity  of  a  man  sure  of  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  lovely  and  devoted  widow  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested, 
and  remained  in  prison  until  after  the  fall  and  the  execution  of 
Robespierre ;  wheu,  being  set  at  liberty,  she  contrive<l  to  leave 
France  with  her  son,  and  repaired  to  Switzerland,  where  she 
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met  her  mother  and  her  brother,  who  had  emigrated,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  whom  she  remained  until 
the  RepubUcan  Directory,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  hiunanity, 
mitigated  the  laws  against  the  emigrants,  and  allowed  them  to 
return  to  their  comitry. 

Our  author  was  two  years  old  at  the  liberation  of  his  mother. 
Her  tears,  her  moiuming,  were  the  first  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  during  his  infancy.  She  not  only  did  not  tell  her  son 
the  causes  of  her  grief,  but  also  had  commanded  the  subject 
never  to  be  mentioned  to  him.  The  servants,  however,  scarcely 
ever  spoke  to  him  of  any  thing  but  the  misfortunes  of  his  family: 
so  that  his  earUest  intercourse  with  the  world  filled  him  with 
terror,  and  his  ^  first  sentiment  was  that  of  a  fear  of  life.^  The 
circumstances  of  the  family  were  not  calculated  to  allay  this 
feeling.  His  youth  was  passed  in  poverfj'.  The  involved  and 
compUcated  state  of  his  mother's  afi^airs  constantly  kept  them 
suspended  betwixt  fear  and  hope,  and,  meanwhile,  struggling 
with  want :  at  one  time,  riches  appearing  within  their  grasp ; 
at  another,  some  unforeseen  reverse,  some  chicanery  of  the  law, 
depriving  them  of  every  prospect  of  improvement.  And,  what 
must  have  considerably  aggravated  the  animosity  of  the  litigation, 
and  consequently  confoimded  or  obscured  his  notions  of  the 
bounds  and  duties  of  consanguinity,  their  principal  adversaries 
were  his  own  paternal  relatives,  who  disputed  with  him  the 
inheritance  of  lus  grandfather. 

On  the  maternal  side,  another  cause  had  opened  another, 
though  hardly  less  violent,  source  of  discord.  The  young  Mar- 
chioness of  Custine  had  embraced  the  patriotic  principles  of  her 
noble-minded  husband,  while  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  all  their 
acquaintances,  were  decided  anti-revolutionists.  The  intole- 
rant partisans  of  the  old  regime  detested  a  name  tainted  with 
liberalism.  They  could  not  forgive  the  Custines  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  national  struggle ;  and  the  misfortimes  of  the 
family  did  not  seem  to  them  a  sufficient  penalty  for  their  deser- 
tion of  the  aristocratic  cause.  The  Marchioness,  therefore,  was 
obhged  to  renounce  the  society  in  which  she  had  hitherto  passed 
her  life,  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  she  would  not  enter  any  other 
where  she  might  meet  with  the  murderers  of  her  husband  and 
of  his  father.  Her  highly  endowed  and  tenderly  affectionate 
mother,  and  her  brother,  were  for  a  long  time  the  sole  compa- 
nions and  comforters  of  her  widowhood.  Thus  is  explained  this 
sentence  of  the  Marquis,  one  of  the  few  worth  quoting  in  his 
book  :  ^  I  felt  from  my  infancy  that  my  lot  had  been  cast  in  a 
place  of  exile.' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  her  isolated  situation,  all  the 
affections  of  the  unfortunate  widow  were  concentrated  in  her 
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the  ontpourings  of  wrath  upon  the  Son  of  Ood  ns  demanded  hy 
no  difficulty,  and  as  directed  to  no  end,  the  contemplntion  of  it 
becomes  pmnful  and  harrowing  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  then  no 
longer  a  sacrifice ;  no  longer  a  token  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  and 
love  for  the  sinner,  but  an  outbreak  of  ferocious  cruelty. 

Of  course  we  are  very  far  from  insinuating  that  Mr.  Penrose 
entertains  any  such  new,  but  we  think  it  not  the  lens  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  ground  he  has  taken.  In  pondering  hiti 
statements,  we  have  been  impressed  with  surprise  that  he  should 
be  so  tenacious  of  the  evangelical  phraseology,  or  that  he  should 
■peak  of  atonement  and  sacrifice  at  nil.  With  his  view  of  the 
natnral  acceptablcness  of  repentance  and  imperfect  virtue,  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  atonement  in  what  he  acknowledges  to  \to 
the  sense  which  protestant  Christendom  generally  has  attached 
to  that  term ;  while,  conceived  of  as  intended  to  generate  mo- 
tires  to  repentance,  in  any  other  than  the  evangelical  protestant 
sense  it  absolutely  ffuls. 

We  must  confess  our  surprise  still  further,  that  the  author  can 
satisfy  himself  of  the  identity  of  what  he  terms  faith,  with  the 
faith  which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Expressly  telling  us  that  he  speaks  of  faith  as  '  the 
faculty  addressed  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  hia  apostles  in 
proffering  or  proposing  the  Christian  religion  to  men's  under- 
standings and  hearts'  (p.  1 18),  he  divides  it  into  two  sorts, '  con- 
viction and  confidence ; '  meaning  by  confidence,  '  all  degrees 
of  that  practical  energy  with  which,  whenever  a  conviction  is 
clear,  it  is  right  and  reasonable  to  decide  our  wills  according  to 
it'  {p.  119).  Aecordingly,  he  elsewhere  says  tlmt  faith,  '  in  that 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  only  it  is  directly  available  to  the 
rendering  us  acceptable  in  God's  sight,'  is  '  the  moral  will  to 
please  God'  (p.  180). 

He  further  regards  faith,  or  '  the  moral  will  to  please  God,' 
as  acceptable  to  him  on  the  ground  of  moral  desert,  and  he  tluw 
lays  the  foundation  of  an  absolute  and  unqualified  system  of 
self- righteousness.  This  will  to  please  God,  and  the  manner 
(however  imperfect)  in  which  it  may  be  carried  out,  are,  in  his 
view,  to  constitute  our  sole  and  exclusive  righteousness  and 
ground  of  acceptance  before  God. 

It  may  occur  to  our  readers  as  at  least  one  objection  to  such 
an  idea,  that  it  goes  to  separate  salvation  from  Christiauity 
altogether,  since  it  is  evident  that  a  will  and  endeavour  to  please 
God  may  be  conceived  as  existing  independently  of  it.  They 
must  not  imagine,  however,  that  Mr.  Penrose  would  stumble  at 
any  such  conclusion.  He  goes  all  lengths.  '  All  to  whom  Chris- 
tianity is  repealed,'  he  tells  u^  '  and  who  receive  it,  can  be  saved 
only  k  Christians ;  that  is,  if  they  add  to  their  faith  (or  confi- 
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dcnce)  in  God,  faith  (or  confidence)  in  Christ/  And  this,  not  be- 
cause there  is  in  Christianity  any  way  of  salvation  revealed,  but, 
'  that  if  God  has  given  us  a  revelation,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it, 
and  it  would  be  rank  impiety  to  set  up  any  way  of  our  own 
against  his^  (p.  181).  It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  Mr. 
Penrose  thinks  salvation  may  be  had  apart  from  Christianity, 
not  only  by  those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  made  known,  but  by 
those  also  to  whom  it  has  been  made  known ;  for  he  lays  it 
down  that  those  only  need  be  Christians  in  order  to  salvation, 
'  to  whom  Christianity  has  been  revealed,  and  who  receive  it/ 
Those,  then,  who  do  not  receive  it,  or,  in  other  words,  those  who 
reject  Christianity,  may  yet  be  saved  by  their  meritorious  efforts 
to  j)le{ise  God ;  although  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  the  ^  rank 
impiety^  of  setting  up  a  way  of  their  own  against  his  !  What, 
upon  such  a  system,  can  Christianity  be,  but  an  unimportant 
and  gratuitous  intervention,  which  may  very  well  be  done  with* 
out  when  it  is  not  known,  and  be  safely  despised  when  it  is  ? 

It  may  create  not  a  little  surprise,  that  a  state  of  mind,  by 
which  Christiaiiitv  mav  thus  be  set  at  naught  can  ever  have 
been  called  saving  faith,  which,  at  all  events,  is  palpably  enough 
exhibited  in  scripture,  as  faith  in  Christ,  But  it  is  one  remarka- 
ble characteristic  of  Mr.  Penrose,  that  he  can  make  words  mean 
any  thing  he  pleases.  No  man  can  be  more  tenacious  than  he 
of  the  most  explicit  evangeUcal  phraseology.  He  will  have 
Christ's  death  to  be  a  ^sacrifice,'  and  the  sacrifice  to  be  'vicarious/ 
and  Christ's  righteousness  to  be  '  imputed,'  and  salvation  to  be 
by  *  faith :'  while  yet  he  means  none  of  these  things  as  people 
in  general  understand  them,  but  explains  every  one  in  his  own 
sense,  with  an  ingenuity  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  No.  90 
himself 

And,  after  all,  one  scarcely  sees  for  what  purpose  all  this  pains 
is  taken.  As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  book,  his 
object  is  to  achieve  such  a  statement  of  the  gospel  as  shall  be 
clear  from  implying  that  *  the  Father  of  mercies,  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  the  original  author  of  our  salvation,  and  the  sender 
of  Christ,  is  not  himself  as  full  of  love  as  the  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent'  (p.  8).  In  other  words,  he  sees  the  mischief  of  such 
a  riew  of  the  atonement  as  makes  it  a  scheme  to  placate  a 
malignant  being,  rather  than  one  expressive  of  the  kindness  of  a 
benevolent  one.  So  also  do  we.  And,  further,  we  agree  with 
our  author,  that  phraseology  has  been  too  often  used  by  dirines 
on  this  subject  which  is  liable  to  grave  exception.  But  we  think 
his  terrors  make  him  run  too  far  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is 
not  nccessan- ,  in  order  to  shew  a  simier  that  the  God  whom  he 
has  offended  still  loves  him,  to  affirm  that  he  finds  no  necessity 
for  an  expiatory  sin-oflfering.     It  is  clear,  that  his  intervention 
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in  providing  one  mny  as  truly  express  love  as  his  readiness  to 
do  without  one.  It  must  be  even  far  more  expressive,  if  (as  is 
actually  the  case)  the  provision  of  a  ^ictim  invohes  an  immenie 
and  unmeaaurable  cost ;  while,  on  the  other  Iiand,  there  can  be 
little  adaptation,  we  should  rather  say  none,  to  convey  such  an 
impression,  in  a  mere  act  of  causeless  wrath.  To  represent  the 
Most  High  as  saying  to  a  sinner,  '  To  convince  you  that  I  love 
you  I  will  slay  my  only  be^nitten  Son,  although  he  stands  in  no 
such  relation  to  you,  as  aflbrda  me  a  just  ground  for  doing  it,' 
must  be  as  iruitlesa  as  it  appears  to  us  absurd.  But  no  sinner 
can  fail  to  understand  the  ailment,  when  it  is  said.  '  You  dcsene 
to  die,  but  my  well-beloved  Son  shall  take  your  place,  and  I  will 
alay  him  in  your  stead.' 

Thus  far  we  have  encountered  Mr.  Penrose  on  the  grounds 
of  general  reasoning.  We  must  notice,  before  we  conclude,  his 
merits  as  an  expositor.  We  have  mentioned  already,  that  he 
devotes  two  chapters  to  the  consideration  of  passages  of  scripture, 
with  how  much  success  our  readers  shall  judge  by  a  brief  example 
or  two. 

His  comment  on  Matt,  ix.,  13. — '  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance' — ^begins  thus : '  It  is  perfectly 
plain,  that  this  verse  recognizes  among  mankind  a  class  of  the 
good,  no  less  than  a  class  of  the  bad.'  (p.  215.)  So  far  is  this 
&om  being  'perfectly  plain'  to  us,  that  we  must  confess  we  infer 
the  direct  contrary ;  since,  if  Christ  really  recognized  a  class  of 
righteous  persons,  he  recognized  a  class  also  whom  he  did  not 
call  to  repentance.  He  calls  all  to  repentance,  however ;  and,  con- 
sequently, he  does  not  admit  any  to  be  righteous.  But  we  forget 
ourselves ;  we  intended  only  to  give  examples.  Let  our  readers, 
then,  digest  the  following : — 

'  2  Cor.  v.  14 — 20. — That  '  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  onto  themselves  ;'  and  that  '  if  any  man  be  in 
him  he  must  be  a  new,  creature, "  and  so  'reconciled  to  God.' — p.  108. 

With  this  morceau  of  enlightened  exposition,  we  may  safely 
conclude  our  illustrations.  And  we  may  terminate  our  remarks 
on  this  elaborate  octavo  volume,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
pages,  by  saying,  in  one  word,  that  Mr.  Penrose  has  taken  much 
pains  for  litUc  profit.  He  has  yet  to  learn,  we  think,  '  which  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,' 
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Art.  III.  The  Empire  of  the  Czar :  or.  Observations  on  the  Social,  PoUttcoi, 
and  Religious  State  and  Prospects  of  Russia ;  made  during  a  tour  through 
that  Empire.  By  the  Marquis  de  Custine.  Translated  from  the 
French.     3  vols.     Longman. 

On  receiving  these  volumes,  and  on  seeing  the  name  of  the 
author,  a  crowd  of  early  reminiscences  rushed  upon  our  mind.  A 
sort  of  revolution  was  suddenly  wrought  in  our  existence.  Thirty 
years  were,  in  a  moment,  blotted  out  from  our  life ;  and,  carried 
back,  ^  by  magic,  to  the  summer  of  1814,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  modest  but  delightful  retreat  of  St.  Leger,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  hill  of  St.  Germain,  the  country  residence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Boufflers  (better  known  in  Europe  as  the  witty 
chevalier)  and  of  his  lady,  formerly  the  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  kind  Comtesse  de  Sabran.  Then  we  were  transported  into 
their  town  apartments,  an  humble  entresol y"^  Place  Beauveau, 
overlooking,  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  restored 
to  its  royal  masters,  and,  on  the  right  hand  side,  the  magnificent 
hotel  Beauveau,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Countess,  and  now 
the  residence  of  Field  Marshal  Beumonville.  In  both  places,  we 
were  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  the  Jiighest  families  of 
France ;  most  of  them  deprived  of  their  ancient  opulence,  but  all 
of  them  retaining  the  refined  manners  and  the  exquisite  taste 
which  had  previously  distinguished  them ;  and  by  the  remnant 
of  the  literati  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  delighted  in  cast- 
ing the  last  rays  of  their  genius  among  those  who  had  witnessed 
and  patronized  their  first  essays ;  in  applauding  the  bons  mQis 
of  the  inexhaustible  Chevalier,  the  recitation  of  some  beautiful 
extracts  of  the  poem  ^  Le  Repentir,'  by  the  Comte  Elzear  de 
Sabran,  the  son  of  the  Marchioness,  or  the  entertaining  con- 
versation of  his  admirable  sister,  the  Marchioness  of  Custine, 
who,  sitting  by  her  mother,  reminded  every  one  present  of  the 

line  of  Horace : 

*  O  matre  pulchra,  filia  pulchrior.' 

Her  son,  a  young  man  of  our  own  age,  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  appeared  but  two  or  three  times,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  company  remaining  cool,  indifi'erent,  inattentive,  ab- 
sent, which  he  did  even  when  the  Comte  de  Choiseul-Gouffier 
was  speaking  of  Greece,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young  days, 
and  explained  the  plan  of  the  Idaly,  which  he  was  building  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  with  the  columns  and  the  ruins  of  Greek 
temples,  the  only  remaining  fruits  of  his  embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  was  so  soon  to  become  an  English  protestant 
chapel,  and  the  residence  of  its  miuistcrf.  Once  only  he 
seemed  to  be  roused  from    his  insensibility,  not,  indeed,  by  a 

*  Entresol  is  a  low  apartment  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor. 
t  'I'lio  chapel  and  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lovett,  in  the  Champs  Elisees,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Chaillot. 
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which  we  have  pawed  our  life ;  and  we  find  it  impofaibic  to  leave  it 
behind.' — (Vol.  iii.  p.  2.)  '  France,  that  land  which,  in  my  venation 
with  the  eitraTaganciea  of  its  inhabitBnts,  1  have  ao  often  abandoned 
with  the  vow  never  to  return,  but  to  which  I  retnm  alwava.' — (Vol.  iii. 
p.  216.) 

If  the  foregoing  passages  of  our  author  justifv^  what  vc  have 
stated  to  be  the  real  motives  of  his  journey,  another  passage  will 
equallv  bear  out  onr  opinion,  that  the  .subject  of  the  work  is 
nothing  but  the  Marquis  de  (Justine  in  Russia. 

'  The  mind  rich  in  allusionH  has  the  power  of  metamorphosing  the 
world,  the  image  of  which  is  to  as  never  anything  more  than  the  reflec- 
tion of  our  inward  life.  Those  who  say  that  nothing  exists  beyond  our- 
selves, are  perhaps  right;  bat  I,  prone  to  philosophy  without  vrithing 
to  be  so,  metaphysical  without  any  other  pretension  than  that  of  allow- 
ing the  natural  bent  of  my  thoughts  to  take  their  course,  inclining  ever 
towards  insolvable  questions,  doubtless  I  am  unwise  in  seeking  to 
account  to  myself  for  this  incomprehennble  influence.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  201 . 

According  to  this  somewhat  singular  view  of  the  Marquis, 
we  should  recommend  him  to  alter  the  title  of  the  work  in  the 
following  matmer : — Reflection  of  the  Inward  Life  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Cuatine  on  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  on  all  he  met 
with  in  his  way  up  and  down  the  two  capitals  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

To  assist  him  In  tfie  reflection  of  kit  inward  life  on  the  small 
portion  of  the  empire  he  overran,  the  Marquis  tells  us  that  he 
had  filled  his  carriage  with  books  upon  Russia,  and  he  mentions 
the  works  of  Karamsin ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of 
those  books,  nor,  indeed,  of  anything  which  could  enable  him 
to  present  any  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  social  and  go\'em- 
mental  organization  of  the  people,  of  the  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  t^  the  rank  to  which,  as  a  nation,  Russia  is 
entitled  in  the  European  family.  It  is  in  vain  that  wc  seek  in 
these  three  volumes  for  any  useful  information,  for  any  new 
observation  of  which  politicians,  moralists,  or  men  of  business, 
can  take  advantage  for  the  common  welfare.  The  '  Memoires 
sur  I'empire  de  Russie,'  by  Colonel  Masson,  published  in  1804; 
the  '  Tableau  historique,  g^i^raphique,  militaire,  moral  et  poh- 
tique  de  I'empire  de  Russie,'  by  Damaze  de  Raymond,  published 
in  1813,  are  both  more  instructive  and  more  interesting  than 
the  work  of  the  Marquis;  and,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
which  have  since  taken  place,  still  present  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  state  of  that  country. 

Two  receptions  at  the  imperial  court,  in  which  a  few  words 
were  exchanged  with  Nicholas ;  a  conversation  with  the  empress 
when  visiting  the  Engli»h  cottage  at  Peterhoff;  a  journey  from 
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Petersburg  to  Moscow  and  back,  made  with  the  utmost  speed ; 
a  visit  to  the  English  club  at  Moscow  to  the  governor  of  Ya- 
rossof — such  are  the  materials  upon  which  three  volumes  of 
reflexions  have  been  written ;  reflexions  which  generaUy  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  apparent  subject,  and  which,  as 
generally,  are  in  contradiction  with  one  another,  although  on 
the  same  point,  except  when  they  are  reproduced,  in  almost  the 
same  terms,  in  another  part  of  the  volume;  so  that  we  con- 
stantly proceed  through  repetitions  and  inconsistencies.  These 
are  suflSciently  explained  by  the  character  of  the  author ;  but 
another  cause  rendered  those  defects  almost  unavoidable.  The 
Marquis  not  only  thought  of  himself,  but  also  of  his  coterie, 
when  writing ;  and,  as  he  had  very  little  inclination,  and  but 
little  time,  for  observation,  while,  however,  he  was  desirous 
of  showing  them  his  activity,  he  was  obliged  to  write  to  many 
persons  on  the  same  subject.  To  those  whose  opinions  agreed 
with  his  own  on  every  question,  he  wrote  the  same  things ;  and 
to  those  who  difiered,  he  wrote  according  to  their  taste  and 
their  views  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  one. 
It  might  be  objected  that  these  letters  were  never  forwarded ; 
that  the  Marquis  kept  them  all  carefully  secreted  until  his  re- 
turn to  France ;  and  that,  since  he  had  determined  to  publish 
them,  without  giving  the  names  of  his  correspondents,  it  was 
very  easy  to  revise  the  whole,  and  to  make  it  consistent ;  bat  a 
Marquis  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  literary  conditions  as 
a  plebeian  author ;  besides  that  he  belongs  to  the  Romantic 
school,  and  the  Romaniiqties  do  not  care  about  consistency. 

In  the  first  volume  the  Autocrat  is  a  great,  an  accomplished 
statesman.  He  condescends  to  enter  into  familiar  conversation 
with  the  Marquis,  who  naturally  and  faithfully  reports  the 
entretien.     This  is  the  conclusion  of  it : — 

'  I  can  truly  say.  Sire,  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  my  curiosity 
in  visiting  Russia,  was  the  desire  of  approaching  a  prince  who  exercises 
such  power  over  men.* 

'  The  Russians  are  amiable :  but  he  should  render  himself  worthy  who 
would  govern  such  a  people.* 

'  Your  majesty  has  better  appreciated  the  wants  and  the  position  of 
this  country  than  any  of  your  predecessors.' 

'  Despotism  still  exists  in  Russia ;  it  is  the  essence  of  my  government, 
but  it  accords  with  the  genius  of  my  nation.* 

'  Sire,  by  stopping  Russia  on  the  road  to  imitation  you  are  restoring 
her  to  herself.* 

•  I  love  my  country,  and  I  believe  I  understand  it.  I  assure  you  that 
when  I  feel  heartily  weary  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  times,  I  endeavour 
to  forget  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  retiring  towards  the  centre  of  Russia.* 

•  In  order  to  refresh  yourself  at  the  fountain  head  ?  * 

•  Precisely  so.      No  one  is  more  from  his  heart  a  Russian  than  I  am. 
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I  am  gobg  to  My  to  yon  what  I  would  not  say  to  another;  but  I  feel 
that  vou  will  comprehend  me.  I  can  undcrctaiid  repoblicamem ;  it  is  « 
plain  and  straightforward  form  of  government,  or  at  lea«t  it  might  be 
»o.  I  can  underatand  absolute  monarchy,  for  I  am  myself  the  head  of 
Biicb  an  order  of  things ;  but  I  cannot  understand  a  represcDtatirc  mo- 
narchy :  it  is  the  government  of  lies,  fraud,  and  corruption  ;  and  I  would 
mther  fall  back  even  upon  China  than  ever  adopt  it.' 

'  Sire.  I  have  aJwavs  r^jwded  representative  governments  as  a  com- 
pact inevitable  in  certain  communilieB  at  certain  epochs  ;  but  like  all 
other  compacts,  it  does  not  solve  questions,  it  adjourns  them.  It  is  a 
trace  signed  between  democracy  and  monarchy  under  the  auspices  of 
two  very  mean  tyrants,  fear  and  interest ;  and  it  is  prolonged  bv  that 
pride  of  intellect  which  takes  pleasure  in  talking,  and  that  popular  vanity 
which  aatis&es  itself  on  words.  In  short,  it  is  the  aristocrac)-  of  oratory 
substituted  for  the  aristocracy  of  birth ;  it  is  the  government  of  the 

'  Sir,  you  speak  the  truth,'  said  the  emperor,  pressing  my  hand.  '  I 
have  beeu  a  representative  sovereign,  and  the  world  knows  wheX  it  has 
cost  me  not  to  have  been  niUing  to  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
infawtotu  govenm^nl.  To  buy  votes,  to  corrupt  consciences,  to  seduce 
some  in  order  to  deceive  others.  All  those  means  I  disdained,  as  de- 
grading to  those  who  obey  as  much  as  those  who  command ;  and  I  have 
dearly  paid  the  penalty  of  my  straightforwardness  ;  but  God  be  praised, 
I  have  done  for  ever  with  this  detestable  poLtical  machine.  I  ahall 
never  more  be  a  conatitutional  king.  I  have  too  much  need  of  saying 
all  I  think,  ever  to  consent  to  reign  over  any  people  by  means  of  stra- 
tagem and  intrigue.' 

This  piece  of  nonsense,  spoken  between  an  antocr&t  and  an 
aiistocrat,  will  no  doubt  provoke  a  contemptuotis  smile  &om 
our  readers.     But  our  author  observea : — 

'  The  effect  produced  on  me  was  great ;  I  felt  myself  subdued.  The 
nobleness  of  sentiment  which  the  emperor  displayed,  and  the  franknesa 
of  bis  language,  seemed  to  me  greatly  to  temper  his  omnipotence.' 

Tovards  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  the  admiration  for 
•  the  p«at  man/  for  '  the  patriotic  Russian,'  for  '  the  only  sin- 
cere man  in  the  empire/  gradually  diminishes ;  and,  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  work,  we  &id  that  '  the  inward  r^i&non  of  the 
Marquis'  on  the  Csar  presents  us  nothing  but  a  whimsical,  cmel, 
and  implacable  tyrant.  The  Russian  aristocracy  is  dealt  with 
much  in  the  same  mumer.  Nay,  more;  the  author,  after  prais- 
ing and  abusing  it  by  turns,  declares  that  there  is  no  aristocracy 
in  Russia,  that  there  is  equality  among  all  the  slaves  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  and,  a  few  pages  after,  he  states  that  there  ia  no  country  in 
the  world  where  so  much  inequality  exists  among  the  several 
classes  of  the  people.  In  every  part  of  the  work,  the  Marquis 
boasts  of  being  an  aristocrat  biiaself.  '  Aristoont  both  from 
character  and  couriction,'  says  he.  Vol.  I.  p.  282,  '  I  Ceel  that 
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the  aristocracy  alone  can  resist  either  the  seductions  or  the 
abuses  of  absolute  power.  Without  an  aristocracy  there  would 
be  nothing  but  tyranny  both  in  monarchies  and  in  democracies. 
The  sight  of  despotism  is  revolting  to  me,  in  spite  of  myself;  it 
offends  all  the  ideas  of  liberty  which  spring  aUke  from  my  na- 
tural feelings  and  my  political  creed.'  Yet,  only  in  the  preced- 
ing page,^  he  represents  himself  as  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  the 
conversation  with  the  Emperor. 

The  English  aristocracy  receive  no  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  our  Marquis  than  the  princely  serfs  of  the  Autocrat : — 

*  There  is  no  noblesse  amongst  the  English.  They  have  titles  and 
offices  ;  but  the  idea  which  we  attach  to  a  real  order  of  nobility,  dis- 
tinguished by  characteristics  which  can  neither  be  purchased  nor  con- 
ferred, is  unknown  to  them.  A  noblesse,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which 
was  once  understood  in  France,  and  in  which  I  understand  it  at  present, 
has  become  a  fiction.  Nobilit)'  is  something  real ;  it  is  inherent  in  the 
blood,  and  not  in  fortune,  favour,  talent,  or  avocation ;  it  is  the  produce 
of  history.  It  is  this  of  which  the  English  are  ignorant.  Though  still 
preserving  much  feudal  pride,  they  have  lost  the  spirit  of  feudal  institu- 
tions. In  Elngland  chivalry  has  ceded  to  industry,  which  has  readily 
consented  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  baronial  constitution,  on  condition 
that  the  ancient  privileges  attached  to  names  should  be  placed  within 
reach  of  newly-founded  families.  What  is  called  nobility  appears  to  me 
nothing  more  than  a  class  that  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  wearing  certain 
dress.  The  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  two  kinds  of  aristocracy, 
that  of  money  and  that  of  birth,  is  such  that  the  descendants  of  a  family 
whose  name  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  country,  if  they  happen  to  be 
poor,  and  are  without  title,  will  tell  you  that  they  are  not  noble ;  while 

my  Lord (grandson  of  a  tailor),  forms,  as  member  of  the  House 

of  Peers,  a  part  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  land.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 7 1 . 

No  doubt,  on  perusing  this  extract,  many  of  our  readers  wiU 
think  the  marquis  very  impertinent,  and  his  notions  of  nobility 
quite  preposterous.  We  therefore  remind  them,  that  a  de- 
scendant of  St.  Elzear  de  Sabran,  first  cousin  of  St.  Louis,  has 
a  right  to  take  some  liberties  with  the  comparatively  modem 
great  names  of  England,  none  of  whom  can  boast  of  descent 
from  a  saint,  nor  of  an  honourable  relationship  with  a  king  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  ideas  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine  be- 
long to  that  age, — in  his  opinion,  the  golden  age  of  real  liberty 
and  true  civilization.  There  he  finds  a  refuge  against  the 
haunting  reminiscences  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  the 
Convention,  of  the  Directory,  of  the  Consulate,  of  the  Empire,  of 
the  Restoration,  and  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  with  its  con- 
sequences. Entrenched  behind  seven  centuries,  he  fulminates 
against  the  governments  of  newspapers,  of  advocates,  of  ma- 
thematicians, of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  of  Jews  and 
stock-jobbers.     Every  one  of  his  letters,  or  of  the  chapters  into 
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only  son ;  that  she  hardly  thought  of  anything  but  of  him,  and 
scarcely  did  anything  but  for  him ;  that  from  boyhood  the  Mar- 
quis was  constantly  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  and  of  that  of 
his  grandmother  and  of  his  uncle,  aa  well  as  of  the  small  but 
distiaguished  circle  which  they  gradually  drew  around  them ; 
that  his  doings  and  his  sayings  were  approved,  admired,  eulo- 
gized by  all.  Hence  the  egotism  and  conceit  which  the  three 
volumes  before  ua  prove  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  author. 
This  result  would  have  been  counteracted  by  the  discipline  of  a 
public  school,  where,  by  mixing  with  boys  of  his  own  age  and 
of  all  conditions,  young  Custine  would  have  acquired  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  his  own  value,  and  of  the  value  of  others ;  but 
his  constitution  was  delicate,  the  discipline  was  severe,  and, 
besides,  the  republican  or  imperial  schools  were  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  whole  family.  Thus  he  was  deprived  of  the  benchts  of 
common  education,  and  his  iostmctioo  was  limited  to  what, 
before  the  Revolution,  it  was  generally  considered  sufficient  for  a 
marquis  to  know, — that  is  to  say,  how  to  speak  upon  everything 
with  some  readiness,  or,  aa  it  is  termed  in  the  salons  of  Paris, 
effleurer  ions  les  sujels,  el  tovmer  tm  vers.  No  wonder,  then,  if, 
not  having  been  trained  in  a  regular  course  of  studies,  in  hahits 
of  serious  meditation,  in  the  pursuit  of  literary,  historical,  or 
scientific  learning,  he  arrived  at  manhood,  not  only  without  the 
ordinary  share  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  generality  of  the 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  but  also  without  the  means  and 
without  even  the  desire  of  acquiring  it,  by  subsequent  applica- 
tion and  perseverance. 

Political  events,  and  especially  such  as  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  are  full  of  the  most  useful  lessons, 
and  on  many  occasions  hare  contributed  more  than  all  previous 
studies  and  all  historical  records  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  to 
elucidate  those  great  principles  of  social  order  for  which  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  now  contending  against  their  rulers. 
But  these  events  seem  to  have  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  the 
Marquis  de  Custine.  He  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  causes, 
the  purposes,  and  the  effects  of  that  revolution  for  which  both 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  fought  and  died.  The  range  of 
his  ideas  is  so  confined,  that  he  can  hardly  combine  together  a 
few  principal  facts,  which,  moreover,  he  generally  reduces  to  his 
own  dimensions;  concluding  on  the  whole,  always  with  a  most 
ludicrous  inconsistency,  often  with  the  most  malignant  par- 
tialil?.  This,  again,  is  the  result  of  his  education,  and  of  his 
pecnuar  ratuation.  The  names  of  his  father  and  of  the  General 
connected  him  with  the  Revolution,  but  these  names  were 
seldom  mentioned  in  his  youth;  and  he  heard  much  more  of 
St.  Elxear  de  Sabran,  the  near  relative  and  oontemponiry  of 
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King  St.  Louis.  The  son  and  grandson  of  the  champions  of 
liberty  and  equality  was  bred  up  as  a  marquis ;  and  the  seizure 
of  his  property  was  constantly  represented  as  the  only  object 
and  the  only  result  of  the  revolutionary  and  republican  govern- 
ment. 

The  consulate  of  Bonaparte  and  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
were  certainly  beneficial  to  the  old  nobility  and  to  the  emi- 
grants^ most  of  whom  were  entrusted  with  military  or  civil 
functions.  But  the  maternal  family  of  the  marquis  were 
intimate  with  the  Baroness  de  Stael.  The  first  consul  did  not 
admire  her  father;  and^  on  one  occasion^  when  Madame  de 
Stacl,  speaking  to  him^  was  assuming  her  sybilline  airs  in  the 
Tuilleries,  he  burst  into  laughter,  and  turned  his  back  upon  her. 
This  treatment  could  not  be  forgiven.  Her  coterie  in  Paris  was 
arrayed  against  the  future  emperor,  who,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  intrigues,  enjoined  upon  the  Baroness  to  return  to  her  own 
country.  The  indignation  of  Corinne  knew  no  bounds ;  she  con- 
tinued her  intrigues  by  her  correspondence.  One  of  her  letters 
to  Count  Elzear  de  Sabran  was  intercepted;  the  Count  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Yincennes,  and  was  liberated  at  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  noble  Marshal  Oudinot ;  but  the  family  was 
ever  afterwards  suspected  of  disafiection,  and  therefore  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empire,  according  to  the  Marquis  de  Custine^ 
were  little  if  any  better  than  the  Convention. 

The  Restoration,  from  1814  and  1815  until  1830,  was  a  series 
of  disappointments  for  the  Marquis  and  for  his  maternal  rela- 
tives. All  the  emigrants,  the  nobles,  the  victims  of  tlie  Revo- 
lution, expected  to  be  restored  to  their  rank,  to  be  reinstated 
in  their  property,  to  be  invested  with  all  the  offices  of  the 
government,  and  to  monopolize  all  the  grades  in  the  army, 
Louis  XVIII.  knew  too  well  the  danger  of  such  an  experiment 
to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  nobility.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  merely  resisting  inordinate  demands :  he  showed 
himself  unjust  and  ungrateful  towards  those  who  had  been 
devoted  to  his  cause,  by  preferring  to  them  the  doctrinaires 
men  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  habits  of 
subserviency  under  the  preceding  government,  and  who,  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  kept  the  king  in  con- 
stant dread  of  the  Bonapartists  and  of  the  ultra-royalists,  whom, 
in  turn,  they  provoked  and  attacked,  as  they  are  doing  now 
under  Louis  Philippe,  with  regard  to  the  legitimists  and  the 
republicans.  The  family  of  Sabran  were  among  the  ultra 
royalists.  As  to  the  Marquis  de  Custinc,  lie  was  in  a  still  worse 
condition.  The  acts  of  his  grandfather  ])recluded  him  from  all 
flavours.  A  marquis  and  a  general,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,    he    had    fought   against    Louis  XVIII.   and   his 
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brother,  when  they  invaded  France  at  the  head  of  the  Pniniaii 
army ;  and  that  crime  could  not  be  forgivenj  even  to  hia  grand- 
son.  Our  author,  therefore,  was  disBatislied  with  the  govem- 
neDt  of  the  Restoration,  irom  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  some  compenaatioa  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
still  more  than  with  the  imperial  government  from  which  he 
could  claim  no  favour. 

If  the  ingratitude  of  the  two  Bourbon  kings  of  the  elder 
branch,  the  machiavelism  of  their  government,  the  bad  faith  of 
their  ministers,  most  of  them  choseu  &om  among  the  lowest 
class  of  the  nobility,  or  the  moat  violent  monarchical  plebeians, 
in  preference  to  the  members  of  the  highest  families,  were  cal- 
culated to  confound  all  the  Marquis's  notions  of  right,  truth, 
justice,  and  honour,  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  government 
which  it  estabhshed,  and  the  acts  of  that  government  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  could  not  but  increase  that  confusion, 
and  carry  to  the  highest  point  his  dissatisfaction  with  govern- 
ments, constitutions,  representative  assemblies, — in  short,  all 
popular  institutions.  The  scandalous  political  apostacies,  the 
treacherous  desertion  of  long  entertained  principles,  of  long 
professed  affections,  on  the  part  of  the  men  called  to  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  their  insatiable  avarice,  their  shameless 
[Hodigacy, — all  these  tended  to  envenom  the  wounds  previously 
inflicted  on  the  heart  and  on  the  mind  of  our  author,  and  to 
render  incurable  the  m<H^  disease  he  had  contracted  &om  his 
infancy  in  a  social  and  poHtical  atmosphere  which  he  had  con- 
stantly found  oppressive.  Disgusted  with  everything  nnd  with 
eveiybody,  except  a  small  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
sympathising  with  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  concentrate  all 
his  affections  in  that  narrow  circle  of  which  he  made  himself 
the  principal  personage ;  and  to  take  himself,  his  feehngs,  hia 
opinions,  his  social,  political  and  religious  views,  how  ill- 
dlgested  soever,  as  the  standard  of  the  worth  of  everything 
else. 

We  have  now  completed  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry  :  we  have 
found  out  the  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Custiue,  such  as  it 
has  been  made  by  a  succession  of  circumstances  which  have  all 
been  adverse;  and  that  character  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — a 
naturally  benevolent  dispositiou,  a  weak  intelligence,  very  little 
of  instruction ;  a  sort  of  misanthropy,  softened  by  a  decided  self- 
love  ;  a  persuasion  of  hia  unnoticed  importance,  and  a  strong 
desire  of  making  it  felt;  a  feverish  restlessness,  restrained  by 
the  want  of  moral  enei^ ;  an  inclination  to  obsen-e,  counter- 
acted by  thoughtlessness;  a  love  of  truth,  thwarted  by  conceit; 
and,  Anally,  an  impressionabihty,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  which 
confounds  itself  with  inconsistency. 
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Our  readers  are  now  enabled  to  follow  us^  without  any  diffi- 
culty, in  the  second  part  of  our  investigation  ;  and  no  doubt  they 
have  already  discovered,  without  reading  the  work  of  the  Mar- 
quis, why  he  undertook  his  journey,  how  he  performed  it,  why 
and  how  he  wrote  and  pubUshed  it,  as  it  appears  he  had  previously 
written  and  published  a  journey  in  Spain.  It  is  natural  that, 
being  out  of  what  he  thinks  his  proper  place,  nay,  even  without 
any  place  at  all  in  France,  unnoticed,  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing and  almost  everybody,  he  should  repair  to  other  countries 
where  the  worship  of  nobility  is  not  extinct,  where  the  title  of 
Marquis  is  still  a  passport  and  a  recommendation  to  the  humble 
salutations  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  secures  admis- 
sion and  pre-eminence  in  all  companies.  Next  to  the  gratifica- 
tion felt  at  these  tokens  of  respect  readily  offered,  at  the  distin- 
guished reception  generally  given,  comes  the  pleasure  of  relating 
all  the  circumstances  to  the  pubhc  at  home,  and  of  showing  that 
they  have  not  duly  appreciated  one's  merits  which  have  won  the 
good  opinion  of  foreigners.  In  fact,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
regard in  Paris  a  marquis  who  has  shone  in  the  baronial  halls 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  winter  palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  Even 
here  in  England,  the  same  feeling  prevails.  Who  would  think 
or  speak  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  if  he  did  not  travel 
and  publish  his  journeys,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Custine  does  ? 

Of  course,  our  author  explains  in  many  different  ways  the 
motives  of  his  journey,  and  our  readers  will  probably  be  desirous 
of  knowing  them;  therefore,  we  must  quote  his  own  state- 
ments ; — 

'  A  taste  for  travelling  has  never  been  with  me  a  fashion  ;  I  brought 
it  with  me  into  the  world,  and  I  began  to  gratify  it  in  early  youth.  We 
are  all  vaguely  tormented  with  a  desire  to  know  a  world  which  appears 
to  us  a  dungeon,  because  we  have  not  ourselves  chosen  it  for  an  abode. 
I  should  feel  as  if  I  could  not  depart  in  peace  out  of  this  narrow  world, 
if  I  had  not  endeavoured  to  explore  my  prison.* — (Preface,  page  5.)  'I 
went  to  Russia  to  seek  for  arguments  against  representative  govern- 
ments.*— (Ibid.  p.  17.)  'Either  this  country  (Russia)  has  not  hitherto 
been  described,  except  by  men  whose  position  or  character  does  not 
permit  of  their  being  independent ;  or  else,  minds  the  most  sincere  lose 
their  liberty  of  judgment  as  they  enter  Russia.  As  regards  myself,  I 
oppose  to  this  influence  the  aversion  which  I  have  for  dis^guise.  I  hate 
but  one  evil ;  and,  if  I  hate  it,  it  is  because  I  believe  that  it  engenders 
and  includes  all  the  others, — ^this  evil  is  falsehood.  I  therefore  endea- 
vour to  unmask  it  whenever  I  meet  with  it ;  it  is  the  horror  with  which  it 
inspires  me,  that  gives  me  the  desire  and  the  courage  to  write  these 
travels.  I  undertook  them  through  curiosity,  I  relate  them  from  a  sense 
of  duty.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  12.)  *  1  am  bom  a  traveller,  as  others  are  bora 
diplomatists.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  207.)     *  Wc  travel  to  escape  the  world  in 
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which  they  have  been  transformed,  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  death- 
blow to  these  rampires  of  our  epoch.  Id  this  only  he  is  con- 
nstent  throngh  the  whole  of  his  work. 

His  views  on  the  prospects  of  Russia  arc  as  diverse  m  on 
every  other  question,  according  to  the  inipressions  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  writes.  Sometimes  Uussia  is  destined  to 
subdue  and  rule  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  at  other  times,  this 
colossi  empire  must,  sooner  or  Inter,  be  n  prey  to  religious  or 
military  revolutions,  divided  and  organized  into  hostile  nations, 
Russians  and  Slavonians.  There  is  another  prospect.  Russia 
may  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Europe,  and  become  an 
Asiatic  empire.  The  last  chance  is  that  wished  for  by  our 
author ;  and  in  the  concluding  chapter  lie  says  r — 

'  Since  I  have  eeea  the  Russian  nation,  and  hare  recognized  the  true 
spirit  of  its  government,  I  have  feh  that  it  h  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  by  powerful  political  inttrt'i'tf,  sopported  by  religious 
fanaticism  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  France  should  kck  for  iiUies 
amongst  nations  whose  interests  accord  wilh  her  own.  TTie  destinies  of 
a  progressive  civilization,  a  civiliiation  sincere  and  uational,  will  be  de- 
dded  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Everything  which  tends  to  hasten  the 
perfect  agreement  of  French  and  German  policy  is  beneficial  :  every- 
thing wUcfa  retards  that  anion,  however  specious  be  the  motive  for 
delay,  is  pernicious.  War  it  gaitg  to  break  out  between  philotophy  wtd 
failk,  bettoeen  politic*  and  religion,  belveen  Proletlaatirm  and  Calhoii- 
dmt :  and  the  banner  raited  ^  France,  i»  tkit  gigamtic  tlrmggle,  viil 
decide  ike  fate  of  the  world,  of  the  chareh,  and,  above  all,  of  France 
herself.' — vol.  iii.,  p.  346, 

The  last  sentence  natnraUy  introduces  ns  to  the  third  question 
we  proposed  to  treat;  namely,  why  have  these  volumes  been 
translated  into  English  and  published?  And  in  investigating 
thia  matt^  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  complete  the  review  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  object  and  manner  of  the  author.  We 
admit  that,  for  some  time,  while  proceeding  in  our  reading,  we 
found  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  explain,  or  even  to  conceive,  how 
such  a  work  should  have  found  a  translator.  It  is  clear  that  the 
object  to  be  attained  was  not  to  give  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  of  the  machinery  of  the  government  and  of  its  re- 
sources, of  the  organization  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  and  the 
subdivision  of  those  classes  into  categories ;  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture, manu&ctnrcs,  and  trade ;  in  short,  of  the  real  strength 
of  the  empire.  la  the  thousand  pages  of  the  Marquis,  there  are 
not  fifty  in  which  those  sul^ects  are  examined ;  they  are  merely 
and  cnrsorily  alluded  to.  The  only  excuse  for  the  translator 
would  be,  the  total  absence  of  any  book  upon  Rtisaia  in  British 
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literature ;  but  we  have  the  Travels  in  Russia  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke ; 
the  work  of  Herman  '  On  the  Number  and  the  Distribution  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Russia;'  of  Walker,  ^Picturesque  Repre- 
sentation of  Russia;'  of  Christophe  Schmidt,  ^Materials  for 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  Russia;'  and  above  all,  the 
volume  published  two  years  ago  by  Captain  Anthony  Sterling, 
'  Russia  under  Nicholas  I.,'  the  verv  best  work  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject.  If  these  valuable  publications,  which 
are  intended  for  men  of  studious  habits  and  sound  judgment, 
are  not  to  the  taste  of  fashionable  and  silly  people,  there  was  ne- 
vertheless no  need,  in  order  to  gratify  such,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Marquis  dc  Custine,  since  they  might  betake  themselves  to  the 
inane  work  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  '  Recollections  of  a 
Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  1836  and  1837.' 

The  last  sentence  we  have  quoted  came  at  length  to  reveal  the 
secret  of  the  fanatical  rant  disseminated  in  almost  every  chapter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Custine's  book,  and  which  had  excited  our 
surprise.  His  inveterate  hatred  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greek  Church,  form  the  principal,  the  only  remarkable  character- 
istics of  his  work.  The  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Church  are 
the  only  people  to  whom  such  a  publication  can  be  agreeable ; 
and  we  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  Jesuitical  Puseyism  has  dic- 
tated the  translation  before  us,  taking  advantage  of  a  ramble  to 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  pave  the  way  to  Rome.  Therefore  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  expound  at  some  length  the  rehgious  no- 
tions of  our  author  :  it  is  the  shortest  and  the  best  method  that 
can  be  adopted  to  confute  him. 

^riie  Marquis  professes  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic.  '  I 
am  a  Christian,'  says  he,  '  because  the  destinies  of  man  are  not 
accomplished  upon  earth ;  I  am  a  Catholic,  because,  out  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Christianitj'^  becomes  diluted,  and  perishes.' — 
(Preface,  p.  x.)  This  mode  of  argumentation  may  appear  some- 
what different  from  logic,  but  the  Marquis  never  condescends  to 
reason  otherwise.     He  continues  :  — 

'  After  having  surveyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  world,  after 
having  applied  myself  with  all  my  power,  during  these  several  travels,  to 
discover  some  of  the  hidden  springs  on  the  action  of  which  depends  the 
life  of  empires,  the  following  is,  according  to.  my  attentive  observations, 
the  future  that  we  may  venture  to  predict.  In  a  human  point  of  view, 
the  universal  division  or  dispersion  of  minds  produced  by  the  contempt 
felt  for  the  only  legitimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ;  in  other  words, 
the  abolition  of  Christianity,  not  as  a  system  of  morals  or  philosophy, 
but  as  a  religion  ;  and  this  suffices  for  the  strength  of  my  argument. 
In  a  spiritual  point  of  view — the  triumph  of  Christianity,  by  the  reunion 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  mother  church  —in  that  shaken  but  inde- 
structible church  which  is  every  age  widening  its  gates  for  the  return  of 
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those  who  went  ont  from  it.  The  univerae  must  again  become  either 
Pagan  or  Catholic ;  Pagan,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  refined,  with  na- 
ture for  its  temple,  tense  for  its  worship,  and  reason  for  its  idol ;  or 
Catholic,  with  priests,  of  whom  a  certain  number  at  leaat,  sincerely  pat 
in  pmctice  before  Ibey  preach  the  precept  of  their  Master,  '  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.' ' 

We  do  not  know  if  our  readers  can  make  out  the  meaning  of 
this  tirade,  for  our  part  we  readily  confess  that  we  do  not  imdcr- 
stand  it ;  but  it  does  not  matter,  we  now  are  used  to  this  logo- 
machj ;  besides  that  the  author  himself  is  probably  in  the  same 
predicament ;  and  he  explains  in  another  part  of  his  work,  how  it 
is  frequently  the  case  with  himself.  He  says  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  202.) : — ■ 

'  He  torment  of  my  mentftl  Acuities,  the  chief  faults  of  my  style,  are 
produced  by  the  necessity  of  defining  the  undefinable  ;  my  powers  lose 
themselves  in  the  pomjit  of  the  impossible ;  my  words  suffice  no  better 
than  my  sentiments  or  my  passions.  Our  dreams,  our  visions,  are,  as 
compared  with  precise  cl^  ideas,  what  an  horizon  of  brilliant  clouds  b 
to  mountaioB,  whose  chains  it  sometimes  imitates  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth.  No  modes  of  cxpreseion  can  clearly  define  and  fix  these  creations 
of  the  phuntasy  which  vanish  under  the  pen  of  the  writer,  as  the  brilliant 
pearls  of  a  clear  slream  escape  from  the  nets  of  the  fisherman.' 

After  this  grandiloquent  explanation,  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  much  clearness  in  the  ideas  of  the  author ;  we  must,  on 
the  contrary,  resign  ourselves  to  the  obBcurity  of  his  observations, 
in  which  he  ia  pretty  well  assisted  by  his  translator.  We  are 
told  that  in  France,  at  present,  it  is  called  poetry;  nay  more, 
the  marquis  himself  plainly  tell  us  (ViA.  ii.,  p.  301.),  that  clear- 
ness is  puritauism ;  and  he  expresses  his  fiiin  determination  not 
to  aobmit  to  it. 

It  seems  to  ns  that,  before  proceeding  any  further,  it  is  proper 
to  ascertain  the  Christianity  and  Catholicity  of  the  noble  adver- 
sary of  Protestant  or  Greek  heresies.  They  appear  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  like  all  his  ideas  upon  every  subject.  He  tells  us 
in  his  prdace,  page  vi., — 

'  With  my  religions  ideas,  I  have  passed  through  an  unsympathi»ing 
woiid ;  and  now  I  see,  not  witbont  a  pleasurable  surprise,  these  same 
ideas  occapying  the  youthful  minds  of  the  new  generation.' 

A  little  Luther,  page  xi.,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject,  he 
says: — 

'  llie  ideas  of  the  age  were  so  different  from  mine,  that  1  wanted,  not 
faith,  but  boldness  :  I  felt  all  the  weakness  of  isolation,  still  I  did  not 
cease  to  protest  with  all  my  power,  in  favour  of  my  creed.  But  now 
that  it  has  become  popular  in  a  pari  of  Christendom — now  that  the  great 
interests  which  agitat^the  world,  are  those  which  have  always  caused  my 
heart  to  beat,  now  thn  the  approaching  fiitnre  is  big  with  the  problem. 
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for  the  solution  of  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  search  in  my  obscurity, 
I  discover  that  I  have  a  place  in  the  world,  I  feel  supported  ;  if  not  in 
my  own  country,  (still  a  prey  to  that  destructive,  narrow,  exhausted  phi- 
losophy which  continues  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  France,  out  of  the 
debate  upon  the  great  mterests  of  the  world,)  yet  at  least  in  Christian 
Eui'ope.  It  is  this  support  which  has  emboldened  me  more  clearly  to 
explain  my  views,  in  various  parts  of  my  work,  and  to  draw  from  them 
their  ultimate  consequences/ 

What  is  the  creed  so  solemnly  spoken  of?  What  are  the  great 
interests  which  agitate  the  world?  What  is  the  problem  with 
which  the  future  is  big  ?  WTiere  is  the  place  which  our  author 
has  at  last  found  in  Christian  Europe  ?  To  all  these  questions 
we  have  met  with  no  satisfactory  answer  in  any  page  of  the  three 
volumes,  in  any  coherent  and  tangible  form.  Let  us  try  to  pick 
it  up  piecemQ^jJ,  beginning  with  the  creed. 

'  Man  is  a  galley  slave,  punished,  but  not  amended,  in  chains  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  is  unconscious ;  doomed  to  the  punishment  of  life — 
that  is,  to  death — he  Uves  and  dies  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  trial, 
or  even  to  know  of  what  he  is  accused,  A  power  which  would  revenge 
itself  on  its  creation,  must  be  Umited ;  but  the  limits,  who  has  fixed 
them  ?  The  greater  the  incomprehensibiUty  of  the  mystery,  the  greater 
the  necessity,  and  the  greater  the  triumph  of  faith.* — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  60. 

We  are  not  sure  we  quite  comprehend  this ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
do,  it  seems  to  us  a  very  strange  beginning  of  a  Catholic  creed. 
It  certainly  implies  a  singular  idea  of  God,  of  Providence,  whose 
names  are  constantly  under  the  pen  of  our  author,  and  almost 
always  with  the  same  degree  of  propriety ;  thus  we  find  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  235,)  that  '  the  man  who  occupies  the  place  of  Grod  upon 
earth,  oti^ht  to  acknowledge  no  oilier  possibility  but  that  of  doing 
evil.  He  is  constrained  to  resemble  Providence,  in  order  to  legiti- 
mate the  power  which  he  ascribes  to  himself.'  In  two  or  three 
different  parts  of  the  work,  we  read,  that  such  or  such  things 
^make  us  doubt  the  power  or  the  compassion  of  Deity  /  that  such 
and  such  other  things  '  are  the  justification  of  God,'  ^justify 
Providence/  and  with  such  notions  our  author  pretends  to  be  a 
Cliristian,  a  Catholic  !  he  boasts  of  having  faith  ;  and  assumes 
the  right  of  condemning  all  those  who  differ  from  him  I  I  His 
faith  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  his  notions  of  providence. 
It  originates,  he  tells  us,  in  the  impossibility  of  understanding. 
He  believes,  because  he  cannot  account  for  any  one  thing ;  and 
Russian  sorcerers  themselves  contribute  their  share,  in  making 
the  Marquis  a  believer : — 

'  Sorcerers  are  not  scarce  amongst  the  Russians,  with  whom  they  supply 
the  place  of  physicians;  theseroguesperformmmierous  and  complete  cures, 
as  is  corroborated,  even  by  the  scientific  practitioneflT!  What  a  triumph  for 
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Moli^re  !  and  what  a  vortex  of  doubt  for  all  the  worlJ  !  .  .  .  Imnginu- 
lion!  .  .  .  Who  can  tell  if  imagination  is  not  a  lever  in  the  hand  of  God 
to  raiee  creatures  of  limited  power  above  themgclvcs  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  carry  doubt  to  a  point  that  brings  me  back  to  failh :  for  I  believe, 
againtt  my  reason,  that  the  sorcerer  can  cure,  even  nnbelievcrs,  by  means 
of  a  power  whose  existence  I  cannot  denv,  and  vet  know  not  how  to 
define.*— Vol.  iii.,  242. 

In  the  second  volume,  page  236,  be  sava ;  '  Faith  will  remain 
upon  earth,  as  long  as  will  the  inexplicable  and  the  incompre- 
hensible.' 

It  is  in  Tain  that  we  have  looked  into  these  volumes,  for  the 
matters  of  the  faith  of  the  author;  the  only  passage  in  which  lie 
attempts  to  explain  it,  is  in  the  preface : — 

'  Nothing  ia  less  ambiguoDS  than  our  foith  ;  it  is  no  syrtem  of  phiIo>' 
Eopbv,  of  which  each  one  may  take  or  reject  what  he  pleases.  An  indi- 
vidaal  is  altogether  a  Catholic,  or  he  ii  no  Culholic  at  all  ;  there  can  be 
no  almost,  nor  yet  any  new  manner  in  Catholicism.  Neo- Catholicism 
is  a  di^uised  sect,  which  must  soon  abjure  error,  to  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  under  penalty  of  being  otherwise  condenmed  by 
a  church  justly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of 
faith,  much  more  than  with  the  ambition  of  increasing  the  number  of  her 
.  doubtful  and  ei^uivocal  children.  When  the  world  shall  adopt  christia' 
nity  with  sincerity,,  it  will  take  it  as  it  is.  The  essential  point  is,  that 
the  sacred  trust  remains  pure  from  alloj-." — p.  xiv. 

In  despair  of  finding  out  the  creed,  the  faith  of  the  author, 
shall  we  aim  to  discover  what  he  means  by  Christianity  and 
Catholicity  ?  Here,  again,  our  attempt  will  be  fruitless.  There 
is  not  a  single  sentence  in  the  thousand  pages  which  we  have 
read  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  which  enables  us  to 
guess  at  the  signification  he  gives  to  those  words ;  and  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  hia  Christianity  and  his  Catholicism  are,  like  all  his 
other  notions,  the  fantastic  dreams  of  a  diseased  brain.  Illiterate, 
imleamed,  unable  to  argue,  his  phrases  upon  the  matter  arc 
lilLe  the  ravings  of  a  madman.  The  least  unintelligible  extract  wc 
can  find,  is  the  following ; — 

'  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  view  Christianity  as  a  sacred  veil,  that 
reason,  in  its  iUimitable  progress,  will  one  day  tear  away.  Religion  is 
veiled,  but  the  veil  is  not  religion.  If  Christianity  mantles  itself  in  sym- 
bols, it  is  not  because  its  truth  is  obscure,  but  because  it  is  too  brightly  daz- 
zling, and  because  the  eye  is  weak.  .  .  Beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
men  remain  in  a  state  of  isolation  ;  or,  if  they  unite,  it  is  to  form  politi- 
cal communities ;  ia  other  words,  to  make  war  with  fellow-men.  Chris- 
tianity alone  has  discovered  the  secret  of  free  and  pacific  association, 
because  it  alone  has  shewn  to  liberty  in  what  it  is  that  liberty  consists. 
Christianity  governs,  and  wiU  yet  more  rightly  govern  the  earth  by  the 
iscfea^ing  sbnct  ap|flc^ioa  of  its  divine  morals  to  human  transactions. 
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Hitherto  the  Christian  world  has  been  more  occupied  with  the  mystic 
side  of  religion,  than  with  its  political  bearing.  A  new  era  commences 
for  Christianity  :  perhaps  our  grandchildren  will  see  the  gospel  serving 

as  the  basis  of  public  order Unless  you  can  substitute  the  peace 

of  your  conscience  in  place  of  the  agitation  of  mine,  you  can  do  nothing 
for  me.  .  .  .  Peace  !  no,  however  bold  you  may  be,  you  would  not  dare 
to  pretend  to  it !  and  yet,  peace  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  creature 
rationally  endowed ;  for,  without  peace,  he  sinks  below  the  brute.     But, 

0  mystery  of  mysteries !  for  you,  for  me,  and  for  all,  this  object  will 
never  be  attained  by  ourselves ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said,  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  does  not  contain  that  which  can  give  peace  to  a  single 
soul.  .  .  .  Thus  you  have  furnished  me  with  new  proofs  of  the  need  of 
a  physician  of  souls  ;  of  a  redeemer,  to  cure  the  hallucinations  of  a 
creature  so  perverse,  that  it  is  incessantly  and  inevitably  engendering 
within  himself  contest  and  contradiction  ;  and  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
flies  from  the  repose  it  cannot  dispense  with ;  spreading  around  itself,  in 
the  name  of  peace,  war, — with  illusion,  disorder,  and  misfortune.  Now, 
the  necessity  of  a  redeemer  being  once  admitted,  you  must  pardon  me  if 

1  prefer  addressing  myself  to  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  to  you !  Here 
we  come  to  the  root  of  the  evil !  pride  of  intellect  must  be  abased, 
and  reason  must  own  its  insufficiency.  As  the  source  of  reasoning  dries 
up,  that  of  feeling  overflows  ;  the  soul  becomes  powerful  so  soon  as  she 
avows  her  want  of  strength ;  she  no  longer  commands,  she  entreats ; 
and  man  approaches  near  his  object  when  he  falls  upon  his  knees.  But 
when  all  shall  be  cast  down,  when  all  shall  kiss  the  dust,  who  will 
remain  erect  upon  the  earth  ?  what  power  shall  exist  amid  the  ashes  of 
the  world  ?     The  power  that  shall  remain,  is  a  pontiff"  in  a  church. 

'  If  that  church — daughter  of  Christ,. and  mother  of  Christianity — has 
seen  revolt  issue  from  her  bosom,  the  fault  was  in  her  priests  ;  for  her 
priests  are  men.  But  she  will  recover  her  unity,  because  these  men, 
frail  though  they  be,  are  not  the  less  direct  successors  of  the  apostles, 
ordained  from  age  to  age,  by  bishops,  who  themselves  received,  bishop 
from  bishop,  imder  the  imposition  of  hands  traced  backwards  up  to  St. 
Peter  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  requi- 
site authority  to  communicate  that  grace  to  the  regenerated  world.' — ^p.  6. 

We  are  almost  inclined  to  beg  pardon  of  our  readers,  for 
transcribing  such  a  long  extract  of  the  most  contemptible  trajsh 
we  ever  read ;  but  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  give  it  in  fuU, 
as  it  contains  the  whole  system  of  Catholic-christianity  of  our 
author.  There  they  find  his  reasons  for  believing  in  a  Redeemer, 
for  making  a  pontiff  the  representative  of  the  B/edeemer,  and 
for  subjecting  the  whole  world  to  the  authority  of  that  pontiff, 
and  of  his  church.  Besides  this,  we  thought  it  of  some  importance 
to  expose,  in  his  own  language,  the  basis  upon  which  the  Mar- 
quis de  Custine  rests  his  religious  system ;  in  order  that,  his 
logical  power  being  ascertained,  the  value  of  his  attacks  upon 
other  systems  may  be  the  more  easily  appreciated.  Every  one  of  us 
resents  an  insult  proffered  by  a  stranger,  but  if  the  stranger  proves 
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to  be  an  i<liot,  onr  reseiitmeot  is  ioon  changed  into  pity.  Such 
ought  to  be  the  caae  with  the  poor  Marquis,  b^itm  wliat  he 
himself  states,  it  is  clear  that  he  hna  no  distinct  idea  of  catholi- 
city, or  even  ofchriatiaiiity;  that  he  hardly  ever  took  the  trouble 
of  studnng  the  mattery  that  he  ucver  even  read  the  bible,  or  uiy 
of  the  books,  numerous  in  France  itself,  in  whicli  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  defended.  It  is  no  less  evident,  tliat  be 
knows  no  more  of  Protestant,  or  of  Greek  Christianity ;  that 
he  never  inquired  into  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
that  be  attacks  Protestantism,  not  as  it  really  is,  but  as  be 
imagines  it  to  be.  Thiis  he  sayv,  (Preface,  p.  13,)  '  To  acknow- 
ledge the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  uudoiibtedly,  to  do  much ; 
it  is  more  than  is  done  by  the  greater  number  of  Protestants.' 
And  in  his  concluding  chapter,  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  340,]  we  read: 
'  When  hypocrisy  ceases  to  triumph  in  Kngland,  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  will  again  become  Catholic.' 

Our  patience  is  quite  exhausted.  We  canoot  go  any  further 
with  thu  work, — a  compound  of  religious  and  political  hallucina- 
tions, of  mischievous  misrepresentations,  of  bombastic  nouscuse, 
of  superlative  vanity,  of  perpetual  contradictions,  intermixed  with 
as  many  asseventtions  of  the  author's  love  for  truth,  which  he 
declares  to  be  nothing  but  'on  auemblage  of  contrath'  It  is, 
indeed,  painful  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  censure  with  such 
severity  a  man  whose  admirable  family  still  lives  in  our  grateful 
recollections ;  but  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  public, 
and  we  can  boast,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  dc  Custiue,  of  the 
motto: — 

'  Fm»  ce  que  doU,  amettM  qmepottrra' 


Art.  IV.  1.  Die  Aulhenlie  de$  Dtniel  und  die  IniegritUI  des  Sacharjah. 
Erwieten  von  E.  W.  Hengstenberg  Dr  der  Philot.  und  dsr  Thcologie. 
Berlin:  6vo.  1831. 

2.  Commentar  Uber  da*  Buch  Daniel.    Von  H.  A  C.  Hiiveriiick,  Licenliat 

der  Theologie.     Hamburg:  8vo.  1332. 

3.  Nme  hitiache  UnlerncAungen  Uber  dag  Buch  Daniel.    Von  H.  USver- 

nick  der  Theologie  Doctor,  u.  *.  to.     Hamburg:  8vo.   1838. 

4.  Daniel  neu  utberaetzt  md  erklOrt.   Von  L.  Bertholdt,  2  Theile,  Er- 

IsDgen:  8vo.     1806.  1808. 

5.  Da*  Back  Daniel  verdeulseht  und  auggelegl.     Von  (',  V.  Lengerhe. 

KoenigBberg;   8vo.      1835. 
It  is  wise  occasionally  to  review  the  grounds  of  our  opinions,  es- 
pecially when  they  ore  assiulcd  by  new  opponents.     There  may 
be  something  untenable  in  them,  which  the  progressive  wisdom 
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and  ingenuity  of  ages  succeed  in  detecting.  Truth  and  candour 
will  always  welcome  the  light ;  while  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
former  sentiments  refuses  to  accept  any  addition  to  the  stereo- 
type stock  of  knowledge  once  laid  up  in  the  mind.  Persuaded 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  of  which  we  should  be 
ashamed — ^nothing  unsound  or  worthless ;  it  is  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  to  us,  whether  it  be  openly  or  insidiously 
invaded  with  new  weapons.  For  the  result  of  such  attempts 
there  is  no  cause  to  fear.  The  rock  of  ages  is  firm.  Former 
endeavours  to  shake  its  authority  have  failed,  although  acute 
and  powerful  intellects  were  enlisted  on  tlie  side  of  its  enemies. 
It  is  true  that  weak  and  wavering  minds  may  be  disturbed  at 
these  unhaUowed  movements.  Timid  Christians  may  be  alarmed 
when  they  hear  of  plausible  objections ;  and  they  may  tremble 
for  the  ark  of  truth ;  but  let  them  stay  themselves  upon  God, 
and  look  Avith  confident  expectation  to  the  issue  of  the  contro- 
versy between  light  and  darkness. 

Believing  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  state  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scripture-books, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  modern 
scepticism  in  its  bearing  upon  them,  we  have  selected  the  book 
of  Daniel  as  a  specimen  suitable  to  our  purpose.  The  artillery 
of  rationalism  in  modern  times  has  been  displayed  with  much 
appearance  of  power  against  it.  Old  arguments  have  been  re- 
vived ;  and  its  predictions  have  been  robbed  of  their  essential 
character.  The  wand  of  neology  has  converted  prophecies  of 
clear  import  and  indubitable  verity  into  prosaic  history  penned 
subsequently  to  the  events  described.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  to  look  at  the  reasons  of  long- 
cherished  opinions,  lest  perchance  we  have  been  building  on 
frivolous  and  fancif\il  ground.  Are  the  arguments  by  which  the 
integrity  of  Daniel  is  supported  sound  and  safe  ?  Was  the  book 
that  bears  his  name  written  by  himself,  or  by  some  later  person? 
Does  it  exhibit  the  stamp  of  Heaven's  inspiration,  or  is  it  to 
be  put  in  the  class  of  mere  human  compositions  ?  Are  we  at 
liberty  to  reject  any  part  of  it  as  incorrect  or  untrue  ?  Have 
the  neologians  of  Germany  succeeded  in  destroying  its  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  intelligent  men?  These  are  serious  questions  to 
which  the  attention  of  Biblical  students  should  be  directed. 
They  involve  the  momentous  interests  of  eternal  truth. 

The  following  considerations  may  serve  to  establish  some  who 
are  wavering,  to  confirm  the  simple  believer,  and  to  expose  the 
superficiality  of  corrupt  rationalism.  Perhaps  they  may  tend 
to  the  strengthening  and  consolation  of  the  faithful,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  repose  upon  the  plain  afiirmations  of  this 
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boiy  book,  and  in  whose  ears  the  distant  echoes  of  Deolo|:y  have 
reaoimded,  interrupting;  the  traaquillity  of  their  bouI. 

In  discussing  the  varions  topics  which  naturally  demand  at- 
tention, the  following  order  will  be  observed  : 

1.  The  contents  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

2.  Its  authorship,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

3.  Its  unity. 

4.  The  language,  diction,  and  style. 

I.  The  book  is  partly  hisioricat,  and  partly  prophetic.  The 
historical  portions  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  first  six  chapters, 
the  prophetic  in  the  last  six;  but  they  are  not  always  kept 
distinct.  The  first  chapter  narrates  the  deportation  of  I>aniel 
and  his  companions  to  Babylon  by  NebuchadnezEar,  with  the 
treatment  they  received  in  the  palace.  The  second  records  a 
dream  which  Kebnchadnezzar  dreamed  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  the  interpretation  of  which  by  Daniel  caused  Ms  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  honoora.  In  the  third  chapter,  Daniel's 
companions  are  represented  as  nobly  refusing  to  bow  to  a  golden 
image  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  for  idolatrous  worship,  and  as 
cast,  in  consequence  of  their  disobedience,  into  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, in  which  they  are  miracnlously  preserved.  The  fourth 
chapter  brings  before  us  another  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  res- 
pecting himself,  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Daniel,  and  the 
change  which  paased  upon  the  king  in  fulfilment  of  his  vision, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  restoration  from  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field  to  his  former  state.  The  fifth  chapter  describes  a  feast 
given  to  his  nobles  by  Belshazzar,  with  the  hand-writing  that 
appeared  upon  the  wall,  its  explanation  by  Daniel,  and  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  on  the  same  night.  The  sixth  chap- 
ter relates  how,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  Daniel  was  cast  into  a 
den  of  lions,  and  miraculously  saved.  The  rest  of  the  book 
consists  of  four  prophetic  visions  granted  to  the  prophet,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  saw  four  beasts  symbolizing  four  kingdoms ; 
and  in  the  second,  a  ram  and  he-goat,  denoting  the  Medo-Per- 
sian  and  Macedonian  kingdoms.  The  third  consists  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  seventy  weeks,  and  the  fourth  relates  eitherto  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  a  period  still  future. 

In  the  historical  part,  the  order  of  time  is  observed ;  but  the 
visions  and  dreams  must  be  inserted  in  their  proper  chronolo- 
gical places.  Chapters  seven  and  eight  come  before  the  fifth 
chapter  in  the  order  of  histoiy ;  chapter  ix.  should  follow  chapter 
v.,  while  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  come  in  regular  suc- 
cession. The  visions  and  dreams  have  been  kept  apart,  so  as 
to  be  continnously  narrated,  instead  of  being  mixed  i^  with 
the  purely  historical  sections. 

II.  Authorship  and  time  of  writing. 
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It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Daniel  himself 
was  the  writer  of  the  book.  In  the  following  passages  he  seems  to 
speak  of  himself  as  such. — Chap.  vii.  2, 15,  28 ;  viii.  2  ;  ix.  2  ;  x. 
2,  &€.  But  in  the  first  six  chapters  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person — a  circumstance  that  has  led  some  commentators  to 
assign  their  composition  to  another  author.  It  is  quite  consistent^ 
however,  with  the  supposition,  that  Daniel  himself  wrote  these 
chapters  also ;  for  in  Isaiah  vii.  3,  Jeremiah  xx.  2,  S,  Ezekiel  i. 
Sy  Hosea  i.  3,  and  in  other  prophets,  the  same  circumstance 
occurs. 

The  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  is  decisive  in  favour  of 
Daniel.  Our  Lord  himself  has  stamped  the  seal  of  his  infallible 
authority  upon  the  book,  and  thus  asserted  its  authenticity; 
Matthew  xxiv.  15 ;  Mark  xiii.  14.  It  has  also  been  supposed  by 
many,  that  there  are  allusions  to  Daniel's  book  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2, 
Heb.  xi.  33,  34,  and  in  2  Thessal.  ii.  4 ;  but  this  opinion  is  very 
questionable.  It  is  certain  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  acquainted  with  the  predictions  of  Daniel. 

In  essential  connexion  with  the  authorship  stands  the  question 
of  time.     Josephus,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,  affirms  that 
the  canon  was  closed  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  that  no  books 
were  admitted  into  it  later  than  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.     This 
tradition  respecting  the  canon  has  been  always  current  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  could 
have  originated  without  some  foundation.     Again,  the  narrative 
of  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities,  Lib.  xi.  8,  implies  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  book  of  Sirach,  the  oldest  of  the  Apocryphal  collection,  con- 
tains various  allusions  to  Daniel's  prophecies.     The  first  book  of 
the  Maccabees  pre-supposes  on  the  part  of  its  author  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  prophet,  showing  that  his  writings  were 
generally  circulated  at  that  time.     The  circumstance  that  the 
book  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Chaldee  seems 
to  point  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  when   both   languages 
were  in  use  among  the  Jews.    Besides,  the  Chaldaisms  of  Daniel 
are  similar  to  those  of  Ezra,  whereas  the  Chaldee  of  the  Tar- 
gumists  is  quite  difierent.     The  former  are  more  Hebraised,  and 
therefore  less  pure  than  the  latter.     Hence  Michaelis  justly  ob- 
serves, that  from  the  Hebraisms  peculiar  to  Daniel  and  Ezra  it 
should  be  inferred  they  were  both  written  about  the  time  when 
the   Hebrews  mixed  their  vernacular  idioms  with  the  newly- 
acquired  Chaldee,  and  that  they  were  not  composed  at  a  later 
period.     The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  diction  employed  resembles 
most  nearly  that  of  Ezekiel  the  contemporary  of  Daniel,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  Daniel  was  the  author.     Thus  both  external 
and  internal  evidence  combine  to  place  the  composition  of  the 
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book  about  600  yean  before  Christ,  and  coincide  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  prophet  himself  was  the  writer.  It  is  impoi- 
nble  too  for  any  one  to  study  the  book  with  impartiality  without 
seeing  many  minute  and  undesigned  particulars  that  confina 
the  current  opinion  regarding  its  author  and  age.  The  manner 
in  which  Tarious  events  are  mentioned,  the  characters  of  certain 
kings  drawn,  the  manners  and  usages  of  Babylonia  described, 
is  exactly  accordant  with  the  time  and  countiy  to  which  they 
are  represented  as  belonging.  Proofs  of  authenticity  and  ge- 
nuineness may  be  gathered  &om  every  page;  and  the  more 
enlarged  oar  acquaintance  is  with  profane  historians  who  relate 
any  of  the  same  transactions,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  the 
greater  resemblance.  In  short,  the  more  the  entire  production  is 
examined,  the  greater  air  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  accuracy 
will  it  be  found  to  possess.  Many  circumstances  of  this  nature 
have  been  noticed  by  Hengstenberg  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
Daniel;  but  still  more  may  be  searched  out  and  brought  to 
light  by  some  scholar  endued  with  the  sagacity  of  Paley,  as  dis- 
pUyed  in  the  Horte  Paulina. 

But  yet  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  book  was  written  by 
some  other  person.  A  Pseudo-Daniel  has  been  framed  to  be  its 
author — a  Jew  living  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  After  all 
ihs  events  predicted  in  it  had  taken  place,  some  unknown  person 
undertook  to  compose  the  book,  aud  appended  to  it  the  name  of 
Daniel  celebrated  for  wisdom,  in  order  that  it  might  command 
attention.  Such  ia  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  neologiatis,  who 
have  raised  numerous  objections  to  tiie  work.  Let  us  at- 
tend to  some  of  them ;  we  cannot  allude  to  all.  Those  which 
proceed  on  a  denial  of  inspiration  and  miracles  we  must  be  ex- 
cused for  omitting.  That  the  book  is  full  of  what  rationiilista 
call  iiaprobabUitie*  and  miracles,  is  to  us  no  ground  for  its  re- 
jection. Out  reason  will  not  presume  so  far  aa  to  regard  an 
unusual  occurrence  or  an  extraordinary  event,  in  the  light  of 
irratiomUity  or  abtardity.  But  the  charge  of  historical  inac- 
caxecj  deserves  to  be  careMly  noticed.  Let  us  therefore  ex- 
amine the  principal  inaccuracies,  as  they  are  seriously  styled. 

1.  In  chaps.  T.  31;  ix.  1;  xi.  1,  Darius  Ike  Mede  is  put  instead 
erf  Cyaxares  II.  In  answer  to  this,  we  refer  to  Joseplms,  who 
states  that  Darius  was  known  amoug  the  Greeks  by  another 
name.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  kings  to  have  two 
different  appellations,  one  before  their  advancemeut  to  royalty, 
another  after  their  investment  with  supreme  power.  Thus 
Cyms  was  called  Agradates,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Arsicas,  &c. 

2.  Another  historical  inaccuracy  is  stated  to  be  the  trant^er- 
ence  to  Dariua  the  Mede  of  what  is  ascribed  in  Herodotus,  lib. 
iii,  to  Darius  Uystaspis.     On  comparing,  however,  the  state- 
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ments  in  Daniel,  vi.  1—4,  with  those  in  Herodotus  iii.  89,  we 
shall  find  considerable  dissimilarity.  Herodotus  relates,  that 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspis,  divided  Persia  into  twenty  provinces, 
called  satrapies,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a  governor,  and 
from  which  an  annual  tribute  was  exacted.  But  in  Daniel  it  is  re- 
lated that  Darius  set  over  the  kingdom  one  hundred  and  twenty 
princes,  and  over  them  three  presidents,  of  whom  Daniel  was 
the  first.  We  have  thus  one  hundred  and  twenty  satrapies 
instead  of  twenty. 

3.  In  Daniel,  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  is  called  tfie  father  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  although  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that  the  latter  was 
son  of  Astyages,  The  two  names  Ahasuerus  ancj  Astyages  must 
be  identical. 

4.  In  Daniel,  v.  11,  13, 18,  22,  Belshazzar  is  styled  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  profane  writers  he  is  the  fourth  in  suc- 
cession to  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  the 
usage  of  ^^  father,  may  be  referred  to.  The  term  is  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  than  that  of  father  to  denote  ancestor.  Probably 
Belshazzar  was  son  of  Evilmerodach,  and  grandson  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

5.  In  chapter  viii.,  1,  2,  Bertholdt  aflirms  that  Elam  is  spoken 
of  as  a  province  of  Babylonia,  in  which  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal 
officer  (v.  27),  whereas  it  belonged  to  Media,  as  we  learn  from 
Jeremiah,  xxv.  25 ;  Isaiah,  xxi.  2.    In  the  same  passage  mention 
is  also  made  of  a  palace  at  Shushan,  although  it  was  built  by 
Darius  Hystaspis,  as  we  are  infohned  by  Pliny,  and  the  name 
Shushan  given  to  it  long  after  Darius,  to  express  the  beauty  of 
the  edifices.     In  answer  to  these  particulars,  it  is  sufficient  on 
the  present  occasion  to  remark,  that  Daniel  speaks  of  being  at 
Elam,  in  vision,  though  in  body  he  was  at  Babylon.     He  was 
carried   thither  in  spirit,  to  behold  what  he  describes.     The 
reason  of  his  being  taken  to  Shushan  is  founded  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  was  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  two-homed 
ram  which  he  saw,  i.  c.  of  the  Persian  empire.     In  like  manner 
Ezekiel,  an  exile  at  the  river  Chaboras,  was  taken  in  vision  to 
Jerusalem,  chap.  viii.  3;  xl.  2.      Thus  Elam,  with  its  capital 
Shushan,  is  not  assigned  to  the  Babylonish  empire  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  eighth  chapter.     Again,  the  words  of  Pliny*  do  not 
say  that  the  palace  merely,  but  that  the  whole  city  was  built  by 
Darius  Hystaspis.      Both  Herodotus  and  Strabo  relate  that  the 
city  was  very  ancient,  having  been  foimdcd  by  Tithonus,  father 
of  Memnon.     The  words  of  PUny  must  therefore  mean,  that 
Darius  Hystaspis  enlarged  and  adorned  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
new  place.     As  to  the  last  particular,  Athenseus,  and  Stephanus 

*  In  Susiana  est  vetus  regia  Persanun  Susa,  a  Dario  Hystaspis  fiUo  condka. 
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of  Byzaotiam,  expressly  state,  that  the  town  was  so  called  from 
the  namher  c^  lilies  growing  in  its  vicinity. 

6.  In  Daniel,  i.  1,  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerosalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  took  the  city. 
De  "Wette  pronounces  tMs  to  be  obviously  false,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Jeremiah,  xxv.  1,  sivi.  2,  the  fourth  "year  of  Jchuiakim 
was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Various  modes  of  solving 
this  difficulty  have  been  adopteil.  C.  B.  Michaelia  and  Bertholdt 
nippoae,  that  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  according  to  another 
mode  of  reckoning  the  eleventh,  in  which  latter,  Josephus  says 
that  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  people  carried  away  captive. 
Othen  think,  that  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  a  mistake  for 
the  third  month  of  Jehoiachin,  which  would  coincide  with 
2  Kings,  siiv.  8 — 16.  These,  however,  are  conjectural  reme< 
dies,  destitute  of  all  authority.  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 
three  deportations  of  Judah  are  narrated  in  Jeremiah ;  while 
only  two  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Kings.  The  ques- 
tion is,  does  the  commencement  of  Daniel  allude  to  any  of  the 
deportations  described  in  Jeremiah  and  Kings,  or  to  an  earlier 
occurrence  which  the  writers  of  those  books  omit.  It  will  not 
be  maintained,  that  two  writers  contradict  one  another  because 
the  one  records  particulars  unnoticed  by  the  other.  Omission 
is  not  contradiction,  although  the  German  rationalists,  in  their 
blind  zeal  against  the  credibihty  of  revelation,  frequently  fall 
into  such  an  error.  If  Daniel  be  found  a  &ithful,  honest  histo- 
rian in  other  instances,  why  should  credence  be  refused  to  a 
circumstance  related  by  himself,  though  it  be  omitted  in  all 
other  authors?  Is  it  fair  or  candid  to  refuse  assent  to  any 
assertion  which  his  book  contains,  merely  because  the  same 
assertion  is  not  made  by  some  other  prophet  or  historian? 
Every  one  will  see  the  injustice  of  such  a  procedure.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  some  clue  to  the  solution  may  be  found  in 
an  extract  from  Berosus  in  Josephus'  Antiq.,  lib.  x.,  where  we 
are  informed,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  by  his  father,  then 
old  and  feeble,  to  reduce  his  deputy  in  Egypt,  Coelo-Syria,  and 
Fhenicia.  The  son  accordingly  attacked  the  rebel,  and  reco- 
vered all  the  revolted  provinces.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that 
the  Egyptians  nnder  Pharaoh-Necho  were  routed  at  Carche- 
misfa,  as  related  in  Jeremiah  xlvi,  1,  &c.  The  battle  at  Car- 
chemish  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  then 
the  victorious  prince  marched  directly  against  Jerusalem. 
Jehoiakim,  after  a  short  siege,  surrendered,  and  was  again  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  Babylonian  conqueror.  Daniel  sayp,  that 
this  was  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Jehoiakim  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  Jeremiah  reckons  as  the 
first ;  but  Dftoiel,  neglecting  the  incomplete  year,  numbers  one 
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and  the  prophets,  as  already  completed.  Hence,  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  not  have  been  written  at  the  captivity,  because  the 
collection  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  not  made  until  a  con- 
siderable time  after.  But  the  term  o'T?^'?'  means,  the  writ' 
ififfy  the  ivelUknovm  turiting,  i.  e.,  the  book  of  Jeremiah ;  or  rather 
the  single  epistle  written  by  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  at  Babylon. 
The  usage  of  '^.  in  the  plural,  preceded  by  the  article,  warrants 
this  latter  signification.  (Comp.  2  King's  xix.,  14;  Isaiah  xxxvii., 
14  j  1  Kings  xxi.,  9.)  It  has  been  further  argued,  that  the 
position  of  the  book  among  the  hagiographa,  not  the  prophets, 
proves  that  it  was  not  known  until  after  the  collection  of  the 
prophetic  vmtings  had  been  completed.  Jewish  writers  assign 
different  reasons  for  putting  Daniel  among  the  hagiographa. 
Maimonides  says,  that  his  writings  were  so  placed,  because  both 
Solomon  and  Daniel  are  improperly  called  prophets,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  their  visions,  dreams.  (See  Dan.  Aii.,  1 ;  1 
Kings  iii.,  15.)  Abarbenel  refutes  this  explanation.  Other  Jews 
have  frivolously  asserted,  that  because  Daniel  hved  in  a  court 
out  of  Judea,  he  could  not  write  a  prophecy ;  and,  therefore,  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  committed  the  book  to  writing.  It 
is  pretty  evident,  that  the  Jews  have  never  regarded  Daniel  as 
a  true  prophet.  They  suppose  that  the  book  was  written, 
not  HK^ja,  but  tjTipn  rma.  Daniel  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  he  did  not  exercise  the  prophetic  oflBce.  Those  who  lived 
and  laboured  in  the  prophetic  office,  were  put  into  the  second 
division  of  the  sacred  books ;  but  Daniel,  who  only  possessed  the 
prophetic  gift  on  particular  occasions,  could  not  be  put  into  any 
other  division  than  the  third.  This  seems  to  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  It  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  Jews  were 
justified  in  thus  placing  Daniel  in  the  third  rank.*  The  true 
reason  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  his  predictions,  which  are 
so  precise  and  definite  respecting  the  Messiah,  as  not  to  be 
withstood.  The  time  of  the  Redeemer's  advent,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  are  specified  with  such  minuteness  as  to  per- 
plex the  Jews.  Hence  they  seek  to  deprive  him  of  the  name 
and  dignity  of  a  prophet.  But  our  Saviour  has  rebuked  their 
scepticism,  by  styling  him  a  prophet.  Again,  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  when  mentioning  the  other  prophets, '(chap.  xUx.),  omits 
Daniel.  It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  did 
not  then  exist.  This  argiunent  proves  too  much.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  are  also  passed  over,  as  well  as  Ezra.  It  was  not 
the  writer's  object  to  mention  all  the  prophets,  but  only  such  as 
had  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  existence  of 
Greek  words  in  Daniel  has  also  been  adduced  against  its  authen- 

'*'  See  Carpzov's  Introd.  ad  libros  Canonicos  Biblior.  Yet.  Test.  LVpsiae,  1 721 . 
p.  235,  et  seq. 
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ticity.  In  chapter  iii.,  ras.  5,  t,  10,  occnr  the  terms  »*?,  *^, 
r?^,  ^^PT^,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  lame  as  Kifafuc 
vaftjiiKii,  ^aXriptoy.  irnftfrnyla.  Strabo  however,  RBTS,  tb&t  tlie  first 
two  names  are  Asiatic.  To  derive  the  third  from  the  Greek 
■^aXrvfuor,  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties.  It  is  rather 
of  oriental  eitraction.  That  the  last  term  is  Greek  ia  uncertain, 
since  it  was  the  name  of  a  musical  instnunent.  Perhaps  it  was 
derived  &om  the  Hebrew  ic.  Bat  it  may  be  granted  that  the 
words  are  of  Grecian  origin,  though  found  in  a  book  written  in 
the  time  of  NebuchadnezEar  and  Cyrus.  Grecian  instruments 
and  their  names  may  have  been  known  to  the  Babylonians  at 
that  period.  Hven  then  the  Greeks  had  some  intercourse  with 
several  Asiatic  nations,  as  is  shown  by  Rosenmiillcr  from  Bero< 
ans,  Strabo,  and  Cortios.  Hence  Rtwenmiiller  refuses  to  urge 
this  armament  J  and  even  De  Wette  admits  the  uncertainty  of 
it.  To  us  it  seems  probable,  that  the  terms  in  question  wcro 
originally  Asiatic ;  and,  that  the  instruments  denoted  by  them, 
came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Asiatics. 

3.  Unity  of  the  book. 

Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  relying  upon  the  fact  that  two 
languages  are  employed  in  the  book,  as  also  upon  a  fancied  in- 
coherence, and  certain  imaginary  inconsistencies,  have  alleged 
that  there  are  different  compositions  in  it,  proceeding  from  various 
authors.  Eichhom  divides  the  entire  into  two  parts,  vis.,  chap- 
ters vii. — xii.,  to  which  some  other  writer  prefixed  the  first  six 
ch^ters  by  way  of  historical  introduction.  Bertholdt  splits  up 
the  book  into  no  less  than  nine  sections,  each  proceeding  from 
a  different  writer.  But  these  fanciful  commentators  have  been 
solidly  refuted  in  this  notion  by  Bleek  and  Kirms ;  so  that  the 
book  ia  now  generally  admitted  to  be  one  connected  whole.  In 
one  passage  there  is  reference  to  another  so  frequently,  as  to 
confirm  the  impression  of  general  unity.  Thus,  iii.  12,  comp.  ii. 
49;  V.  2,  comp.  i.  2;  v.  11,  comp.  ii.  48;  v.  18,  comp.  iv.  22; 
ri.  1,  comp.  T.  80 ;  viii.  1,  comp.  vii. ;  ix.  21,  comp.  viii. ;  x.  12, 
comp.  ix.  23.  It  ;s  also  observable,  that  the  historic  and  pro- 
phetic sections  bear  a  similarity  as  well  as  an  affinity  to  one 
another.  Comp.  iL  47,  iii.  29,  iii.  81 — 33,  iv.  34,  ri.  27 ;  comp. 
iii.  30,  with  ri.  29,  ii.  vii.  viii.;  comp.  viii.  26,  with  xii.  4,  8; 
ix.  3,  with  X.  2;  viii.  16,  with  ix.  21,  x.  5  ;  viii.  18,  with  x.  10. 
It  is  impossible  also  not  to  observe  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  parts,  the  same  designations  of  time,  the  same  expres- 
sicMis  to  denote  threatening  judgments,  the  same  terms  employed 
in  reference  to  Daniel,  and  various  repetitious.  (See  De  Wette, 
Einleit.  §  256.)  The  use  of  different  Unguages  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  ground  for  assuming  different  authors,  because  both  were 
current  at  the  time,  and  both  f»milinr  to  the  writer.     With  the 
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greatest  facility  he  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And  we 
have  already  seen  that  there  are  no  contradictions  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  book,  which  Bertholdt  eager  to  discover  has 
invented. 

4.  Language,  diction,  and  style. 

From  the  second  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  is  written  in  Chaldee,  the  rest  in  Hebrew.  Assuming, 
as  we  are  warranted  to  do,  that  the  book  was  written  by  Daniel 
himself,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  use  of  both  languages. 
The  Hebrew  was  then  falling  into  disuse.  The  Jews  in  Babylon, 
in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  gradually  forgot  their  ancient 
tongue  and  adopted  that  of  their  conquerors.  There  is  also  a 
propriety  in  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  language,  in  the  chapters 
where  it  appears.  They  chiefly  relate  to  Babylonian  affairs,  and 
the  prophet  introduces  his  characters  as  speaking  in  their  own 
words.    This  evinces  his  exactness. 

The  Hebrew  employed  by  Daniel  agrees  in  all  essential  fea- 
tures with  that  of  Ezekiel.  Compare,  for  example,  aa  i.  5,  with 
Ezekiel  xxv.  7 ;  mn  i.  10,  with  Ezekiel  xviii.  7 ;  cnw:^  viii.  17, 
in  Ezekiel  frequently ;  "^^  x.  6,  compare  with  Ezekiel  i.  7 ;  vn 
xii.  3,  with  Ezekiel  viii.  2 ;  cm  xiKih  x.  5,  with  Ezekiel  ix.  10, 
12,  &c.  &c. — (See  Havernick's  neue  kritische  Untersuchungen, 
p.  97).  The  style  is  prosaic,  and  devoid  of  elegance,  but  cha- 
racterised by  precision  and  accuracy ;  yet  it  rises  in  elevation 
when  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  it.  Thus  the 
descriptions  of  visions  are  more  poetical  than  other  portions, 
while  the  delineation  of  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  in  chap,  ix., 
is  the  most  dignified.  The  Chaldee  remarkably  corresponds 
with  that  of  Ezra  as  already  remarked.  Those  who  desire  to 
see  the  proof  of  this  are  referred  to  Hengstenberg,  where  the 
analogy  is  minutely  drawn  out. — (Die  Authentic,  p.  302,  et  seq.) 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  style  of  the  book  is  congruous  with 
the  situation  of  the  writer.  '  The  whole  of  the  book,'  says 
Pareau,  '  has  something  of  a  foreign  air,  such  as  argues  the 
author  a  Jew  by  nation,  but  educated  by  foreigners.  Again, 
from  Aramsean  habits  and  language,  to  which  Daniel  was  ac- 
customed frt)m  his  youth,  he  was  rendered  less  capable  of  the 
poetic  style.  Besides,  as  neither  the  Aramaeans  nor  the  Chal- 
dean nation  were  in  any  degree  distinguished  by  the  more 
elegant  cultivation  of  genius,  and  as  Daniel  by  his  civil  func- 
tions was  bound  to  labour  at  the  attainment  of  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  things, — hence  in  his  whble  book  no  small  care  of 
such  exactness  is  perceivable,  without  any  aim  at  superior  ele- 
gance of  style.  Lastly,  we  can  imderstand,  in  the  writings  of 
such  a  man,  the  employment  both  of  a  more  impure  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  style,  in  which  last   there  is   somewhat  of  the 
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Hebrev  lAOgiugc  intennixed,  which  is  not  observable  in  tlic 
later  Chaldee  writings.'* 

We  are  thus  warraiited  to  infer,  that  the  book  wna  written 
by  the  Daniel  of  whom  it  speaks,  about  GOO  years  b.c.  With 
this  opinion  agreea  the  unbroken  testimony  of  the  Jewish  and 
Cbristian  Chnrches  down  to  a  late  period.  Josephus  and  the 
Talmnd  qnote  it  as  the  genuine  pro<liiction  of  Daniel,  while 
onr  Lord  and  some  of  his  apostles  give  their  infallible  sanction 
to  the  same  troth.  Intemal  evidence  harmonises  with  the  cx- 
temaJ;  and  it  requires  the  hardihood  of  unbelieving  man  to 
impugn  such  authority.  The  authenticity  of  the  book  was 
denied  by  Porphyry  the  ancient  enemy  of  Christianity.  He 
affirmed  that  it  was  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew  in  the  time  of 
Andochus  Epiphancs,  in  the  Greek  language,  so  that  the  pro* 
phet  did  not  predict  things  future,  but  narrated  the  past.  Jerome 
states  that  of  the  fifteen  books  into  which  hia  work  against 
Christianity  #as  divided,  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  was  directed 
against  Daniel.  It  was  to  him  a  stumbling-block  that  every- 
thing had  been  ao  exactly  fulfilled  as  far  as  the  time  of  Antiocbus 
Epiphanes,  while  all  beyond  that  was  unaccomplished.  He  was 
refid«d  by  Eusebius,  Methodius,  Apollinaris,  and  Jerome. 
SpinoEat  asserted  that  Daniel  himself  certainly  wrote  the  last 
five  chapters,  but  that  the  first  seven  were  probably  derived 
from  Chaldee  annals  by  a  later  writer.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
jectured that  the  last  six  chapters  alone  were  written  by  Daniel. 
Beansobre,  in  his  remarks  on  the  New  Testament,  advanced  the 
same  opinion.  Anthony  Collins  endeavoured  to  oppose  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  book,  while  Semler  rejected  its  inspi- 
ration. J.  D.  Michaelis  suspected  chapters  iii— vi. ;  of  the  rest 
he  had  no  doubt.  Coirodi  boldly  attacked  the  book  as  the  pro- 
doction  of  ao  impostor  at  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  he 
was  followed  by  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Griesinger,  Gesenius, 
Bleek,  Kirms,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller,  Von  Lengcrke,  and 
Koester.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  able 
defenders  of  the  book,  among  whom  the  names  of  Jahn,  Hcng- 
stenberg,  and  Uiivemiek,  stand  conspicuous.  The  treatise 
written  by  Hengstenberg  is  by  far  the  ablest  that  baa  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  Kationaliats,  and  leaves  little  more  to  be 
said  by  such  as  agree  with  him  in  abiding  by  the  canonicity  and 
inspiration  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  lurking  unbelief  in  all  super- 
natural communications  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  rationalist 
theory.  Daniel  predicted  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Mes- 
siah; his  words  must  therefore  be  turned  aside  from  their  legi- 
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timate  import,  or  the  composition  of  the  book  must  be  attributed 
to  a  much  later  person.  It  is  thus  that  men,  in  the  madness  of 
their  reason,  attempt  to  divest  the  Bible  of  its  divine  character, 
robbing  it  of  all  its  value,  and  subverting  its  precious  authority. 
There  are  various  apocryphal  writings  connected  with  the 
canonical  book  of  Daniel,  which  also  require  some  notice. 

History  of  Susanna, — ^This  piece  was  originally  written  in  the 
Greek  language,  as  Porphyry  long  since  inferred  from  the  play 
upon  words  contained  in  verses  54,  55,  58,  59.  Eusebius,  Apol- 
linarius,  and  others,  in  ancient  times,  held  the  same  opinion. 
Eichhom,  however,  has  adduced  its  Hebraisms  in  proof  of  a  He- 
brew original,  especially  those  occurring  in  1,  7,  14,  19,  28,  52. 
Nothing  can  be  weaker  than  this  argument ;  for  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  composed  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  the  occurrence  of 
such  idioms  can  be  easily  explained.  Nor  can  its  reception  into 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  avail  to 
establish  the  same  hypothesis.  Jerome  thinks  that  the  state- 
ment found  in  Jeremiah  xxix.  23,  &c.  gave  rise  to  the  history  in 
question.  Whatever  truth  be  in  this,  the  object  of  the  writer 
is  manifest.     He  meant  to  praise  the  youthful  Daniel. 

Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. — ^The  composition  of  this  piece 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Daniel,  chap,  vi.,  ver.  30,  et  seq. 
The  author  is  stated  to  be  Habakkuk. 

In  early  times,  as  we  are  informed  by  Jerome,  Porphyry  and 
the  Palestinian  Jews  ridiculed  the  Christians  for  supposing 
these  pieces  to  be  the  authentic  productions  of  Daniel.  But 
although  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  that  age  regarded  them 
as  a  genuine  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  their  reception  was  not 
universal.  Julius  Africanus  disputed  with  Origen  on  the  matter, 
and  questioned  their  inspiration.  Jerome  declared  them  to  be 
fabulous. 

In  the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Christian  Churches  even  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  there 
are  also  additions  to  the  original  Hebrew,  which  must  be  de- 
clared apocryphal.  Of  these  the  most  important  are — Azariah's 
prayer  (chap.  iii.  24,  et  seq.) ;  the  song  of  the  three  children  in 
the  furnace  (iii.  51,  et  seq.).  That  these  interpolations  were 
written  in  Chaldee  cannot  be  proved,  although  Eichhom,  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  Bertholdt  have  advocated  such  an  opinion.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  they  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  author, 
else  he  would  have  been  consistent  with  himself. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  these  apocryphal  productions, 
the  history  of  Susanna  and  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  are 
found  in  the  Chigian  MS.  of  the  Seventy,  from  which  the 
genuine  Hexaplar  version  of  Daniel  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  (Rome,  1772),  after  the  inspired  book  itself;  they  consti- 
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tute  the  13th  and  14th  chapters.  In  the  Vatican  aod  other 
MSS.  of  Theodotiou's  vcraion,  the  history  of  Susanna  stands  be- 
fore the  book  of  Daniel,  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  at  the 
end  of  it.  It  ia  worthy,  however,  of  especial  notice,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  twelfth  chapter  in  the  Chiginn  MS.  there 
occurs  this  subscription,  Ja»ii;X  xari  rove  '(>.  The  locality  of 
Azariah's  prayer  and  the  song  of  the  three  children  is  the  same 
in  the  Scptuagint  and  in  Tbeodotion.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  all 
of  these  apocryphal  productions  exist :  they  were  translated 
from  Tbeodotion;  and  Jerome  expressly  affirmed,  that  they  were 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  This  father  separated  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  from  the  canonical  hooit  by  putting  them 
together  at  the  end,  and  appending  the  remark,  that  be  did  not 
find  them  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Romish  Church,  in  a  decree 
promulgated  at  the  Council  of  IVent,  pronounced  all  these 
spurioos  additions  to  Daniel  to  be  authentic. 


Art.  V.  1 .  Fifty  Senmu  deliwred  hy  the  Rev.  R.  Hall.  M  A.,  cMffiy 
Airing  ttte  ItuI  five  yeart  of  hit  miniftry  ■  from  Notet  laken  at  ike  time 
of  their  delivery.  By  the  Rev.  TbomaB  Griofield,  M.A.  London  : 
Hamilton  and  Co. 

2.  A  Practical  Eapotitton  of  the  Epietle  to  the  Philippiaiu .-  in  twelve 
ditCovMt,  delivered  at  Cambridge,  in  theyearg  1801  a*d  1B02.  To 
vhick  are  added  teveral  Semumt  on  variout  Subjecle,  by  the  late 
Rev.  R.  Hall,  A.M.,  from  Short  hand  Note*.  By  John  Greene. 
Landon  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Belic-worshiFj  bVe  Hero-worship,  has  innumerable  devotees. 
Both  of  them  arise  out  of  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  hare  an  intimate  connexion  with  each  other. 
The  hero  is  first  exalted  to  honour,  and  set  upon  the  pedestal  to 
be  adored;  then  every  shred  ofhis  garment,  and  every  production 
of  his  mind  ia  solicitously  sought  for,  cabinettcd,  and  consecrated : 
till,  from  the  ashes  of  the  great  god  of  our  idolatry,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  bttle  objects  of  deification  spring  forth  in  end- 
less shape  and  variety ;  and  we — the  ciinlized,  the  refined,  the 
intellectual,  and  so  forth, — emulate  the  number  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the  gods  of  Indian  adoration  ! 

In  itself  considered,  the  love  of  relics,  and  especially  of  the 
intellectual  fragments  of  deceased  and  distinguished  men,  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  an  onreasooable  passion :  it  is  so  only  when, 
being  indulged  to  excess,  it  becomes  either  ridiculous  by  its  extra- 
vagaoce,  oriDJorious  by  its  superstition.  The  same  feeling  which 
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induces  us  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  those  who  are  gone,  not 
unnaturally  leads  to  the  preservation  of  whatever  may  strengthen 
that  remembrance,  and  invest  it  with  a  kind  of  form  and  body. 
The  memorial,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  stirs  up  pleasant  remi- 
niscences of  those  whom  we  held  dear  or  admired  when 
living,  is  not  to  be  disdained,  and  may  even  be  more  than  per- 
mitted when  they  are  concealed  from  our  view  for  ever.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  severe  law  indeed,  to  interdict  as  wrong  such 
an  associating  power  of  the  mind ;  for  it  would  at  once  quench 
a  thousand  interesting  sympathies,  darken  and  annihilate  un- 
numbered happy  visions,  enfeeble  the  motive  to  many  useful 
activities  and  aspirations  after  excellence,  and  cause  us  to  stand 
aghast  in  utterable  distress,  as  the  objects  of  our  friendship  or 
admiration  disappear,  like  some  mariner  who,  having  escaped 
from  a  wreck  alone,  contemplates  in  solitary  sorrow  the  last 
plimge  of  his  ill-fated  vessel.  With  what  great  delight,  there- 
fore, may  we  look  upon,  and  how  conducive  in  its  tendency,  to 
awaken  emotions  and  efforts  of  no  common  order,  may  be  a 
sight  of  the  pulpit  of  Baxter,  at  Kidderminster ;  or  of  the  chair, 
the  cup,  and  other  remains  of  Bunyan,  at  Bedford !  To  look 
on  these  and  similar  mementos  of  the  past  with  indifference, 
would  bespeak,  either  an  iminstructed  mind,  or  an  insensible 
heart;  a  defect,  and  a  lamentable  one,  in  a  kind  of  moral 
sense,  which  connects  the  present  generation,  with  the  past  and 
the  fixture — inspiring  us  alike  with  grateful  retrospections,  and 
animating  hopes. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  growth  of  that  class  of  feelings  on 
which  we  are  remarking,  from  the  merest  insignificant  grain  or 
atom,  into  the  full  and  branching  tree  of  superstition.  The 
kindliest  and  the  best  sentiments  at  first  dictated,  as  we  see  they 
often  dictate  still,  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
departed,,  by  a  lock  of  hair,  a  signature,  a  book  full  of  dogs'  ears 
and  pencil  marks,  a  favourite  piece  of  dress,  a  walking  stick,  or 
any  other  trifle.  It  is  nothing  in  itself;  but  becomes  everything 
when  the  affections  are  concerned.  Here  is  evident  and  ample 
room  for  the  play  of  the  domestic  attachments ;  and  whatever 
adorned,  or  in  any  way  distinguished,  or  was  valued  by  the 
parent  or  the  child,  the  brother  or  the  sister,  and  then  the 
patron  or  the  fiiend,  acquires  a  new  and  increased  degree  of 
worth.  Hence  arises  in  the  next  step  of  the  process,  an  artificial 
estimate  of  whatever  belonged,  and  because  it  once  belonged  to 
a  person  of  notoriety, — of  great  private  or  public  excellence  and 
repute.  And,  hence  again,  when  the  religious  feelings  become 
associated  mth  others,  the  deification  of  the  eminently  good,  and 
the  elevation  into  comparative  greatness  also,  of  whatever  might 
have  been  theirs,  by  birth  or  acquisition ;  till,  in  the  excess  of 
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adininitioD,  and  in  the  process  of  time,  virtues  are  attributed  to 
these  remnantA  of  their  existeuce,  as  well  as  to  themselvea, — to 
the  hem  of  a  garment  and  the  very  paring  of  a  nail, — and  the  de- 
luded worshipper  liveB  in  a  world  of  ideidity. 

How  and  where  to  check  these  feelings,  and  to  what  only  they 
should  be  applied,  is  a  problem  which  requires  some  skill  to  solve. 
That  their  indulgence  to  a  certain  eitent,  being  of  the  character 
of  a  natural  instinct,  is  justifiable,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but 
their  praneness  to  extravagance  and  folly,  demands  the  curb  of 
reasou,  and  the  direction  of  a  sober  judgment.  That  they  may 
be  subservient  to  useful  purposes,  we  have  already  admitted ; 
that  they  may  be  perverted,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  perverted 
to  improper  ends,  we  have  also  seen  ;  and  we  have  almost  daily 
evidence  in  the  walks  of  literature,  of  a  misuse  of  this  class  of 
neural  sentiments.  There  is  something  sacred  about  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena  of  man,  and  the  productions  of  the  mental 
fscultiea ;  and  we  wish  to  see  these  bright  emanations  in  all  their 
entireness  and  beauty.  We  are  jealous  with  regard  to  every 
thing  that  tends  to  depreciate  or  disparage  those,  of  whom  poa* 
terity  can  only  judge  by  their  writings ;  whose  well-matured 
writings,  as  they  are  the  basis,  must  be  the  conservators  of  their 
fame ;  and  whose  merits  should  be  as  reli^ously  preserved,  as 
the  ashes  of  their  urns. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  publishers  of  the  post- 
humous scrapiana  of  eminent  men,  are  influenced  by  motives 
of  reverence  for  their  memories,  while  with  others  it  is  a  matter 
of  mere  mercenary  calculation.  The  one  class  is  desirous  of  en- 
hancing or  perpetuating  the  celebrity  of  the  illuatrious  dead,  the 
other  of  fiJling  their  own  pockets.  Or,  with  the  latter,  there  may 
be  a  lurking  feeling  of  another  kind,  and  as  selfish  and  discredit- 
able ;  namely,  to  obtain  a  name  by  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of 
the  intellectual  giant.  We  cannot  help  being  reminded  in  this 
case  of  the  story  told  of  Johnson,  we  believe  by  hia  biographer, 
whose  naivete  is  often  sufficiently  amusing.  '  They  have  been 
caricaturing  you,'  said  Boswell,  '  in  some  of  the  newspapers.' 
'  Have  they,'  returned  Johnsou,  '  and  pray  what  have  they  said  ?' 
'  Why,  they  have  represented  yon  as  the  great  English  bull  dog !' 
Johnson  was  a  Uttle  piqued  at  this  no  very  beau  ideal  of  his 
character,  and  tartly  answered,  'And what  do  you  think,  Bozzy, 
they  have  said  of  you? — That  you  are  the  tin-kettle  tied  at  bis 
heels.' 

It  appears  then,  that  genius  like  royalty,  in  despite  of  its 
superiority — nay,  in  consequence  of  it — must  pay  hea\y  taxes. 
By  being  raised  above  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  each  must 
have  its  share  of  disquiet,  and  must  suffer  during  life,  a  privation 
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of  repose.  Both  the  one  and  the  other^  are  bom  to  be  gazed  at ; 
tracked  in  every  wanderings  and  in  every  place ;  and  instead  of 
being  buried^  are  to  be  embalmed  for  the  ages  to  come.  Com- 
plaint is  vain ;  for  the  midtitude  will  stare^  and  seek  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  Shrinking  and  remonstrance  are  alike  useless,  men 
must  pay  for  being  great :  one  thing  is  thus  set  over  against 
another;  and  if  we  would  have  privacy  and  peace^  we  must  be 
content  to  be  insignificant ;  or  to  be — nameless  reviewers  ! 

Ranks  however^  has  one  advantage^  even  in  this  respect^  over 
intellectual  distinction ;  namely,  that  generally  speaking  it  is 
either  let  alone  in  its  glory^  or  its  honour  is  carefully  enhanced 
after  death.  Not  so  genius.  Survivors  will  neither  let  it  alone, 
nor  pursue  the  proper  methods  to  secure  its  renown.  Genius, 
therefore,  pays  the  heaviest  tax  of  the  two.  It  is  forced  to  yield 
up  its  scraps,  unfinished  sentences,  and  crude  thoughts,  its  very 
lumber,  its  all,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  tax  collector,  or  rather  his 
employer,  the  public.  And  who  are  the  .public  to  demand  aU 
this ;  and  what  right  have  they  to  send  their  agents  to  require 
this  great  legacy  duty,  oil  a  man's  brains  and  powers  ? 

There  are  objectious  then,  a  priori,  to  that  general  system  of 
search  and  ransackings  of  papers,  portfolios,  and  bureaus,  which 
commonly  ensues  upon  the  departure  of  acknowledged  greatness. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  unauthorized.  No  one  scarcely  would 
consent  to  such  posthumous  meddling;  and  we  take  it  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  make  his  own  will,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  alter  it  after  his  decease.  Now,  the  publications  which 
are  issued  under  the  writer's  own  authority  and  correction, 
during  his  Ufe,  and  which  he  has  prepared  with  a  due  concern 
for  his  reputation,  constitute  his 'will  or  the  legacy  which 
he  bequeaths  to  posterity.  These  are  what  he  meant  future 
times  to  possess;  the  rest  he  has  virtually  bequeathed  to  oblivion. 
In  the  next  place,  very  few  instances  occur,  we  will  not  say  there 
are  no  exceptions,  but  the  instances  are  rare,  in  which  the  fair 
fame  of  a  ^stinguished  individual,  is  not  injured  in  some  de- 
gree, and  often  very  greatly,  by  publications  of  this  nature.  In 
the  style,  the  argument,  the  fragmental  composition,  whatever  it 
may  be,  there  is  a  want  of  finish  and  completeness,  which  do  in- 
justice to  the  author.  It  is  in  most  instances  certain,  that  he 
would  not  have  left  them  in  this  state  for  the  public  eye.  Often 
they  are  mere  sudden  thoughts  or  plans  unpursued ;  links  which 
have  never  been  connected  into  a  chain,  and  perhaps  were  never 
intended  to  be ;  or  momentary  caprices  of  imagination,  the  fan- 
cies of  a  leisure  hour,  or  even  the  cast  off  materials  of  works  al- 
ready pubUshed,  or  of  projects  laid  aside  after  mature  deliberation. 
Now  why  these  should  be  raked  up  from  the  dusty  floor,  and 
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soatched  from  the  fire,  to  which  many  of  them  at  least  were 
deatined,  we  caooot  well  divine — or  t^vimng,  we  ciumot  well 
■pprore. 

To  these  ol^jections,  were  we  to  purmie  the  subject,  might  per- 
hi^  be  added  others.  Bat  it  has  been  intimated,  that  there 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  just  condemnation  of  the  funeral  pro- 
ceedings of  the  literary  apoilen  of  the  dead.  And  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  the  firat  of  the  volumes  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  as  among  the  number,  although  it  might  hare  been 
constructed  upon  a  more  rigid  plan  of  revision  and  exclusion. 
We  are  not  quite  sure,  indeed,  whether  we  are  not  beguiled  into 
a  somewhat  higher  estimate  of  its  merits,  than  we  could  other- 
wise accord,  by  those  recollections  of  our  own,  as  to  the  mann^ 
of  the  iUnatrioQs  preacher,  which  seem  to  vilify  and  give  inten- 
sity to  some  of  the  passages  which  are  preserved.  Yet,  it  is  no 
mean  praise  to  say,  that  we  have  been  frequently  reminded  of 
the  style  and  pathos  .which  so  often  rivetted  na  to  Ups, '  now 
mlent  in  the  grave.  We  could  have  wished,  that  several  of  the 
shorter  discourses  had  been  omitted;  and,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, it  is  a  false  taste  which  has  induced  the  editor  to  append 
his  own  remarks  to  guide  the  judgment,  or  inspire  the  passion 
of  the  reader.  Every  man  may  be  allowed  to  decide  for  himself, 
and  every  man  wiU  not  always  be  in  agreauent  with  Mr.  Girin- 
field.  Still  we  are  much  gratified  with  a  lai^  proportion  of 
these  sketches,  regarded  simply  as  sketches ;  and  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  rapidity  of  Mr.  Hall's  utterance,  especially  in  his 
finest  passages,  both  of  argument  and  eloquence,  we  are  rather 
■urprised  at  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  some  parts  of  the 
discourses  are  taken.  Of  both  the  remarks  now  made,  we  shall 
famish  a  brief  illustration. 

Of  the  false  taste  displayed,  and  the  forced  decision  that  is 
attempted,  the  following  sentence  at  the  close  of  a  sermon,  on 
'  Early  Piety,  exemplified  in  Abijah,'  may  be  adduced : — '  The 
preceding  sketch  presents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  preacher's 
ingenious  wisdom,  in  deducing  principles  and  seutiments,  the 
most  important  and  afiecting,  from  a  few  words  of  scripture 
bi(^raphy.'  Now,  we  are  convinced  every  impartial  person  will 
see,  that  the  discourse  as  here  given,  contains  in  its  leading  sen- 
timents, scarcely  anything  but  such  ideas,  as  an  ordinary  preacher 
would  have  deduced  from  the  text ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  can  be 
nothing  but  a  meagre  representation,  of  what  such  a  preacher  as 
Mr.  UaJi,  must  have  actually  delivered.  The  text  is, '  All  Israel 
shall  mourn  for  him;  because  in  him,  there  is  found  some  good 
thing  towards  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel.'  '  1.  It  is  here  impUed, 
that  religion  is  an  internal  principle.     2.  Religion  is  the  best  of 
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principles.  3.  Religion  has  ^  the  Lord  Qod^  for  its  author  and 
its  object.  4.  The  smallest  degree  of  real  religion  does  not 
escape  the  eye  of  God.  5.  Early  piety,  always  pleasing  to  the 
Lord,  is  pre-eminently  pleasing  when  it  appears  amidst  an 
irreligious  family;  as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam^s  son.  6.  Yet 
early  piety  affords  no  security  against  an  untimely  grave. 
7.  Lastly,  early  piety,  though  cut  off  in  its  opening  bloom, 
has  a  record  in  heaven  and  earth;  there  is  a  fri^rance  in 
its  remembrance.'  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Hall  never  particularly 
excelled  in  what  are  technically  termed  the  divisions  of  a  text ; 
though  these  are  good,  there  is  nothing  in  them  very  peculiar 
or  indicative  of  pre-eminence  of  talent,  or  extraordinary  depth 
of  reflection. 

We  shall  now  introduce  two  or  three  passages  as  specimens, 
which,  though  not  elaborated  with  the  finish  that  could  have 
been  given,  had  they  been  prepared  by  the  author,  nor  probably 
so  perfect  as  they  were  really  deUvered  ^m  the  pulpit,  are, 
nevertheless,  characteristic.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  the 
short  hand  reports,  little  connecting  words  which  complete 
sentences,  are  continually  omitted.  The  reason  we  presume  is, 
not  that  they  were  not  spoken,  but  that  they  were  not  heard ; 
for,  they  were  in  truth  frequently  all  but  inaudible.  In  speak- 
ing of  '  present  sufferings,  as  contrasted  with  future  glory,'  Mr. 
Hall  thus  proceeds  : — 

*  With  respect  to  mental  powers,  there  will  take  place  a  correspond- 
ing expansion.  The  intellect  will  be  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
larged sphere  in  which  it  is  to  expatiate ;  and  knowledge  will  propor- 
tionately pour  in  upon  the  mind.  The  apostle  illustrates  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  future  state,  as  compared  with  the  present,  in  respect  to 
knowledge  and  intellect,  by  the  supremacy  that  now  exists  in  the  enlarged 
faculties  and  views  of  manhood,  as  compared  with  the  very  limited  powers 
and  ideas  of  children ;  '  When  I  was  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child.' 
Here  we  are  in  our  infancy  of  mind  and  knowledge  ;  intelligence,  even 
of  a  Newton,  which  here  seems  to  border  upon  angelic  intuition,  it  is  proba- 
ble, appears  rather  as  an  infeintine  than  a  matured  intelligence :  we  know 
nothing  but  in  part,  and  that  part  but  as  in  a  dark  reflection.  Above  all, 
we  entertain  most  imperfect  and  vague  conceptions,  of  *  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.'  Even  the  inspired  and  highly-favoured  apostle,  John,  was 
compeUed  to  say,  '  it  doth  it  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.*  That 
state  can  be  known  only  by  the  light  of  eternity.  We  have  not  powers 
to  comprehend,  nor  capacities  to  enjoy  it.  Were  an  angel  to  descend 
from  that  state,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  his  brightness,  like  the  apostle, 
we  should  fall  at  his  feet  as  dead.  Under  the  exceeding  weight  of  that 
eternal  glory,  we  should  swoon  and  die  away  ;  our  small  measures  could 
'  not  contain  that  *  fulness  of  joy.'  There  the  vessel  will  be  inconceivably 
dilated ;  the  body  will  be  '  raised  to  power,'  like  that  of  angels,  who  '  ex- 
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eel  in  etrength,'  endued  with  immortid  Tig«vr,  with  adiinuuitine  energy  : 
the  eye  will  be  Wrengthened  to  behold  thoae  beams  of  divine  effulgence 
which,  were  they  to  be  manifeBted  to  us  now,  would  bhnd  aa  with  their 
blaze. — would  unk  us,  dazzled  and  astounded  to  the  earth,  like  Saul  on 
hia  way  to  Damascna  !  The  ear  wUl  be  6tted  to  receive,  the  voice  to 
respond,  those  eternal  hallelujahs !  Every  cloud  will  be  dispelled  from 
the  mind,  every  imperfection  of  its  powers  removed.  '  We  shall  see  face 
to  bux,  and  know  as  we  are  known.'  There  will  exist  a  totally  different 
scale  of  faculties,  adapted  to  the  ma^itude  of  the  objects  to  be  compre- 
heoded,  to  the  inconceivable  splendours  of  the  beatific  vision  !  What 
are  the  very  hmited  sufferings  of  thin  present  time,  proportioned  as  they 
always  are  to  our  present  very  limited  powers  of  sustaining ;  what,  placed 
'son  with  that  ineffable  glory  of  the  future  world,  to  which 
a  different  order  are  adapted,  powers  expanded  in  proportion 
g  greatness  of  these  objects  ?' — pp.  102,  103. 

The  following  passage  is  clearly  Mr,  Hall's ;  it  occurs  in  a 
sennoD,  in  which  reasons  are  assigned  for  a  Judgment  to 
come : — 

'  Man  is  natundly  created  heir  to  such  a  state  of  being.  Man  has  an 
immaterial,  invisible  property, — a  soul,  as  well  as  a  material,  perishable 
body.  This  has  been  the  conviction  of  all  the  wisest  amongst  mankind. 
The  thinVing  principle,  that  which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  self, 
that  which  we  call  /,  is  something  that  consists  of  perfect  unity  and 
simplicity,  something  not  to  be  separated  into  parts  like  the  body. 
Otherwise,  thought  most  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  union  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  eiery  part  must  have  its  portion  of 
thought,  which  is  absurd ;  for  then  there  most  be  supposed  as  many 
centres  of  thought,  as  many  minds  and  souls,  as  there  are  parts ;  and 
thus  every  individual  would  contain  an  infinity  of  selves  within  him. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  something  uncompounded ;  therefore  not  destructi- 
ble ;  not  to  be  scattered  by  winds,  or  consumed  by  flames.  No  outward 
force  can  touch  thought,  can  affect  the  inward  consciousness  of  guilt  or 
innocence.  Spirit  naturally  ascends  to  God,  the  infinite  spirit,  the 
Father  of  all  spirits,  as  dust  naturally  returns  to  dust.  If  God  docs  not 
destroy  the  spirit  of  his  creatures,  it  cannot  be  destroyed ;  but  what 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  he  should  destroy  that  which  is  the  chief 
work  of  his  creative  power  ?  What  atom  of  matter  did  he  ever  yet 
annihilate  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  he  should  annihilate  that  alone 
which  partakes  roost  of  his  own  nature,  and  renders  the  creature  capable 
of  an  immortal  union  with  himself  ?  Can  mind,  which  is  an  eternal 
thing,  an  emanatioD  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  be  supposed  to  perish  ? 
No ;  be  assured  you  are  bom  to  immortality  as  your  natural  inheri- 
tance 1  your  being,  once  commenced,  must  go  on  for  ever.*' — pp. 
124—126. 

Again — ■ 

'  The  last  judgment  is  described  as  being  exercised  on  man  in  his 
incarnate  state.  lUs  circmnstance  is  a  pure  discovery  of  revelation : 
nature.     We  are  taught  by  Scripture,  that 
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the  dead  will  be  raised  with  bodies  changed  and  fitted  for  that  fiery 
ordeal  which  they  must  undergo.  In  1  Cor.  xv.,  the  apostle  says, 
'  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment  at 
the  last  trump  ;*  whence  *  the  last  trump  *  appears  to  be  that  which  will 
change  those  that  remain  on  earth,  after  the  first  tnmip  has  raised  those 
that  were  dead,  as  the  same  apostle  writes  in  another  place,  '  We  that 
remain  shall  not  prevent,'  or  precede  '  those  that  sleep ;  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first ;  then  we  that  remain  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet 
the  Lord.'  Two  miracles  are  described :  the  first,  the  raising  of  the 
dead  ;  the  second,  the  changing  of  the  living.  Christianity  puts  a  new 
dignity  even  upon  the  fleshly  part  of  our  nature,  teaching  us  that  we 
shall  rise  with  the  body,  as  the  companion  of  the  mind,  the  instrument 
and  partner  of  its  ideas.  We  shall  give  an  account  in  the  body  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil.  Hence  arises  a  new 
argument  for  purity  and  temperance  :  '  the  body  being  dead  because  of 
sin,  but  quickened  by  Christ,  we  are  therefore  to  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,'  and  to  regard  it  as  '  the  temple  of  God.'  •  The  body  is  for 
the  Lord.' 

•  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  judgment  of  all  will  be  simulta- 
neous; all  will  be  judged  together.  This  also  is  a  circumstance  for 
which  we  are  indebted  solely  to  revelation.  Reason  might  probably 
have  supposed  that  every  one  would  be  judged  separately  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  But  God  has  reasons  for  a  public  judgment:  God  must  not 
only  do  right,  but  be  known  to  do  right.  Tliough  every  one  at  death 
enters  the  region  either  of  happiness  or  despair ;  yet  it  is  fit  there  should 
be  a  day,  prdigured  by  the  day  of  visitation  at  the  deluge,  at  Sodom, 
and  at  Jerusalem, — a  day  for  the  gathering  of  all  men  to  their  own 
class,  as  either  righteous  or  wicked.  This  arrangement,  if  not  neces- 
sary, is  expedient  for  the  illustration  of  the  divine  justice  :  thus  all  may 
be  convinced  of  the  fitness,  not  only  of  their  own  retribution,  but  of 
that  of  others  also.  The  day,  thus  designated,  signifies  a  portion  of 
duration  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  for  which  one  might  suppose  an 
eternity  would  scarcely  be  too  great,  when  we  consider  the  immensity 
of  the  subject,  and  the  multitude  of  the  persons  concerned ;  but  we  must 
recollect  that  God  can  in  a  moment  let  in  such  light  as  would  equal 
what,  according  to  our  present  ideas,  it  would  require  eternity  to  dis- 
close, just  as  our  Saviour  could  in  a  few  moments  impress  on  the  woman 
of  Samaria  such  a  sense  of  his  omniscience,  that  she  went  away  declaring, 
'  he  had  told  her  all  that  ever  she  did,'  and  demanded,  '  Is  not  this  the 
Christ  ?'  Thus  God^  can  make  men  retrace  all  the  past  at  once,  and 
•  set  all  their  misdeeds  and  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.' — 
pp.  130—2. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Greene  furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  the 
objections  already  urged  against  the  injudicious  attempts  of 
mistaken  6nendship^  which  so  often  mars,  rather  than  exalts 
the  fame  of  the  departed.  When  we  fij^st  beheld  the  advertise- 
ment of  ^  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians^  delivered  at  Cambridge,  by  Robert  Hall/  our  expectations 
were  considerably  excited;  and  we  looked  with  eagerness  for 
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vtiat  ve  believed  mnst  be  Babstantially  tbe  delivered  diacoanes 
of  the  illustrioas  preacher.  We  fully  calculated  that  tbe 
intense  admiration  of  the  short-hand  vriter,  in  taking  down 
the  preacher's  words,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately  reading 
over  and  studying  agfdn  what  he  had  heard,  together  with 
the  probable  intermixture  of  the  motive  to  present  these  fruits 
of  genius  to  the  world,  at  some  distant  period,  would  have 
quidtened  his  pen,  and  enabled  him  to  have  given  a  tole- 
rably, if  not  entirely,  accurate  report.  By  the  help  of  our 
own  recollections  of  Mr.  Hall's  style  and  manner,  we  were 
therefore  anticipating  the  gratification  of  almost  literally  realiz- 
ing the  scriptural  account  of  Abel, — that  '  being  dead  he  yet 
speaketh.'  What  may  be  the  sentiments  of  '  the  Church  of 
Christ,  with  the  minister  and  deacons,  meeting  in  St.  Andrew'a- 
street,  Cambridge,'  to  whom  these  transcriptions  from  the  short- 
hand book  are  dedicated,  we  cannot  presume  to  say :  for  our- 
selves we  must  frankly  declare,  that  we  have  been  bitterly  di». 
appointed.  We  can  scarcely  trace  anything  whatever  of  the 
spirit,  the  diction,  the  exuberance  of  thought,  and  felicity  of 
illustration,  wliich  distinguished  Bobert  Hall;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  plenty  of  the  wording  and  filling  up  of  John 
Greene.  Not  only  the  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  very  bones  of 
Mr.  Hall  are  mangled.  We  have  looked  again  and  again  for 
paragraphs,  nay,  for  sentences  only,  which  he  would  have 
written  or  spoken ;  and  if  any  one  can  point  out  half  a  dozen 
such  in  the  whole  volume,  aU  we  can  say  is,  that  he  is  more 
fortunate  than  we  have  been.  Mr.  Greene  may  think  this 
severe;  but  it  is  the  severity  of  truth,  with  possibly  a  little 
infusion  of  the  acerbity  of  vexation. 

Let  any  one  who  knew  Mr.  Hall,  or  ever  heard  biro  preach, 
say  whether  they  thuik  he  uttered  such  unfinished  and  ill- 
turned  sentences  as  the  following,  selected  from  a  mighty 
mass  of  others: — 'We  shall  notice  the  inscription  and  the 
salutation,  which  were  agreeable  to  the  other  epistks  on  like 
occanofu;'  'real  religion  in  the  heart  is  a  good  work;'... 
'until  that  day;'. .  .'theu  true  Christians  will  be  found  en- 
tirely like  him,  and  this  work  will  be  complete.  It  expandt 
towards  that  day'  The  first  division  in  the  second  discourse  ia 
thus  announced: — 'Here  u  a  piece  of  pleaaing  intelligence  with 
respect  to  religion'  V.  15 — '  There  was  a  disagreeable  effect 
produced,  some  preached  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife.' — 
V.  23 — '  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two.'  '  //  produced  a  sort  t^ 
difficvitg,  having  a  desire  to  depart.'  '  His  benevolence  dictate 
hu  presence  on  earth ;  his  piety  inclines  him  towards  heaven ; 
ttm  made  him  tn  a  strait,'  '  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,'  &c.  '  //  if 
remarkable  the  tender  manner  with  which  he  (Orestes  them.' 
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/Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,  and  again  I  say  rejoice/  '  There 
is  scarcely  any  precept  the  apostle  furnishes  us  so  much  rvith  as 
'joy  in  the  Lord/  'It  is  evidently  implied  in  the  text — (for 
we  should  have  said  the  volume  contains  a  few  specimens  of 
sermons) — ^that  none  will  be  admitted  to  heaven  without  they 
are  prepared  for  it/  This  is  on  the  passage^  '  Giving  thanks 
unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light/  And  mark  the  manner 
in  which  the  divisions  are  announced: — 'In  order  to  understand 
what  that  preparation  is,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  it  will  be  pro- 
per for  us  briefly  to  consider,  1st,  The  views  which  are  given  us 
of  the  heavenly  state  in  the  Scriptures ;  2ndly,  What  those  views 
and  principles  are;  3rdly,  The  ground  this  lays  for  habitual 
gratitude  to  God/  Only  think  of  Mr.  Hall  annoimcing,  as  the 
two  principal  divisions  of  his  subject,  first,  the  views,  and,  se- 
condly, what  the  views  are!  Credat  Judseus  Apella!  He  is  made 
to  say  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Hght,  '  There  there  will 
be  nothing  but  light  and  beauty,  and  order  and  rectitude,  ajs 
well  as  knowledge ;  and  this  will  produce  a  sort  of  extatic  heat 
qf  er^oyment  as  wiU  change  us  into  their  resemblance.^  But, 
enough.  We  must  add,  however,  one  specimen  of  exquisite 
grammar — ^Each  of  these  expressions  are  remarkably  emphatic; 
they  rise  one  above  another  in  majesty  and  significancy.^ 

We  could  have  wished  to  spare  this  gentleman  the  pain 
which  we  fear  must  be  occasioned  by  our  remarks ;  but  jus- 
tice to  the  pubUc  demands  them.  We  have  no  idea  of 
letting  a  dog  tear  the  skin  of  a  dead  lion,  without  beating  him 
off.  From  the  specimens  which  are  foimd  in  Mr.  Grinfield's 
volume,  we  should  judge  that  many  of  Mr.  HalFs  sermons 
would  have  been  best  reported  by  means  of  a  severely  taxed 
memory,  rather  than  by  short-hand  writing ;  for  whatever 
might  have  been  the  degree  of  manual  dexterity  employed, 
such  a  speaker  could  not  have  been  well  followed.  It  was 
the  ox — sometimes  we  have  been  ready  to  say  the  ass — run- 
ning after  the  race-horse.  The  consequence  is,  that  many 
a  hiatus  remains,  and  many  a  sentence  is  sadly  impoverished  or 
distorted,  by  the  want  of  tact  or  taste  in  the  finishing. 

But  we  have  done.  Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  we 
have  prolonged  our  article  beyond  the  proportionate  limits ;  but 
we  deemed  it  desirable  for  once  to  express  our  sentiments  rather 
fully  on  the  subject  of  posthumous  pubUcations,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  rifling  the  papers  of  authors,,  and  snatching  away  the 
unfinished  sentences  of  orators.  We  might  also  plead  the  fas- 
cination of  the  name  of  Hall,  which  always  induces  us  to  linger 
over  whatever  attaches  to  it.  Admiration  of  his  genius  and 
jealousy  for  his  fame  have  equally  influenced  us  on  this  occasion; 
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■nd  u  we  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  some  volumes  of  his 
diMonrsea,  taken  with  the  utmost  care,  and  perfected  under  hia 
own  verbal  correctioiis,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  possessor  to 
produce  them  at  once,  to  justify  the  exception  we  have  already 
made  to  the  general  rule  of  excluaion,  and  to  f^ratify  ourselrea 
and  the  public  with  the  real  feast,  which  would  then  be  prepared 
for  them. 


Art.VT.  7^  Life  axd  TaM$  of  John  ReucMin,  or  Capn'ion,  the  Father 
of  the  German  Reformation.  By  Francia  Barham,  Eeq.  Londoo  : 
Whitaker  and  Co.     1843. 

'  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,'  obserret 
M.  Guisot,  '  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  was  restored, 
so  to  speak,  to  Europe.  The  ardour  with  which  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Bo«;accio,  and  all  their  con  temporaries,  sought  out 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  gave  them  to  the  world,  ia 
matter  of  notoriety.  The  least  discovery  of  that  sort  excited  aa 
amazing  bustle  and  transport  of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  this  excite- 
ment a  school  began  to  be  formed,  which  has  played  a  much  more 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  human  understanding 
than  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  it;  namely,  the  classical  school. 
Without  attaching  to  this  word  the  meamug  in  which  it  is  used 
at  present,  it  was  then  concerned  with  anything  but  a  literaiy 

rim  ax  contest.  The  classical  school  of  that  epoch  was  in- 
ed  with  admiration,  not  only  for  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
for  Virgil,  and  for  Homer,  but  also  for  the  whole  ancient  so- 
ciety, its  institutions,  opiuions,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  htera- 
ture.  It  mnst  be  confessed  that  antiquity,  under  the  heads  of 
politics,  philosophy,  and  literature,  was  far  superior  to  the 
Europe  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  it  eserciaed  so  great  an  influence, 
or  that  the  majority  of  enlightened,  active,  refined,  and  ias- 
tidiom  minds  conceived  an  utter  disgust  for  the  coarse  manners, 
confused  ideas,  and  barbarous  forms  of  their  own  times,  and 
gave  themselves  up  with  rapture  to  the  study,  and  almost  to  the 
worship,  of  a  society  so  much  more  regular,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  much  more  developed.  Thus  was  originated  that  school 
of  freethinkers  which  appeared  at  the  cummcQcemeut  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  which  prelates,  jurisconsults,  and  scho- 
lars, were  united  together.'  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  this 
movement  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  eastern 
empire  came  to  an  end,  and  the  fugitive  Greeks  settled  in  Italy. 
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Through  their  agency  was  diffused  an  increased  knowledge  of 
antiquity;  they  brought  with  them  the  Hellenic  language^  and 
numerous  manuscripts^  and  thus  afforded  the  means  by  which 
the  ancient  civilization  might  be  more  thoroughly  studied.  The 
classical  school  became  animated  with  redoubled  admiration  and 
ardour.  But  other  stimuli  were  applied  to  the  transitional  spirit 
of  the  times,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  justly  said,  three  great 
facts  of  the  moral  order  present  themselves  at  this  epoch.  First, 
an  ecclesiastical  reform  attempted  by  the  church  itself;  for  this 
was  the  period  of  the  most  brilliant  development  of  the  aristo- 
cratic church,  especially  in  Italy ;  it  abandoned  itself  with  lordly 
pride  to  all  the  pleasures  of  a  voluptuous,  effeminate,  elegant, 
and  licentious  civilization,  to  a  taste  for  letters  and  arts,  for  so* 
cial  and  material  enjoyments.  We  observe,  with  some  degree 
of  astonishment,  the  prevalence  among  some  of  the  higher  church 
dignitaries.  Cardinal  Bembo  for  instance,  of  a  medley  of  refined 
sensuaUty  and  intellectual  development,  of  enervated  manners 
and  hardihood  of  mind.  Secondly,  a  popular  movement  for 
religious  reform;  and  lastly,  an  intellectual  revolution,  which 
formed  the  school  of  freethinkers. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  scholars  that  flourished  at  this 
period  to  whom  M.  Guizot  alludes,  was  John  Beuchlin,  Cap- 
nion,  or  Capnio,*  the  precursor  of  Luther,  and  hence  usually 
termed  the  Father  of  the  Grerman  Reformation,  whose  life  and 
times  are  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  EngUsh.  It  is  a 
work,  though  not  bulky,  evidencing  much  patient  research,  and 
is  calculated  to  explain  a  multitude  of  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  Reformation,  which  have  hitherto'  perplexed  many 
critics  and  historians.  It  is  a  valuable  counterpart  to  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Savonarola,  the  Italian  reformer,  and  will  be  re- 
cognized as  a  book  occupying  a  vacant  space  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  filling  up  a  very  deplorable  chasm  in  the  records  of 
literature.  When  it  is  considered,  moreover,  how  great  an 
influence  Reuchlin  exercised  over  Erasmus,  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  the  chief  spirits  of  his  age ;  and  that  no  German  of  the 
fifteenth  century  can  be  said  to  have  approached  him  in  depth 
of  classical  erudition,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Agricola 
and  Celtes,  the  utility  and  worth  of  such  a  publication  must  be 
at  once  admitted.  Those  English  authors  to  whom  we  are  ac- 
customed chiefly  to  look  for  information  on  topics  connected 

*  The  name  Reuchlin,  in  Gennan  signifying  smoke,  was  sometimes  sub- 
stituted hy  its  Greek  equivalent  Capnion,  in  the  same  manner  as  Gerard  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Desiderius  Erasmus,  and  Schwartserdt,  which  signifies 
black  earth,  was  changed  to  Melancthon.  This  transmutation  appears  to 
have  been  the  fashion  of  the  age ;  but  in  the  case  of  Reuchlin  the  change  of 
name  never  became  to  completely  established  «■  in  the  case  of  the  two  li^r. 
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with  the  literature  of  the  middle  itpc,  such  an  Ucriiipton,  lloscoc, 
HaUam,  &c.,  have  too  much  neglected  the  stiltjcct  of  those  me- 
morials, affordinfi;  little  light  when'  mueh  U  required.  Mr. 
Bu-ham  profewea  to  have  horrowed  hiit  materials  principally 
^m  the  pages  of  Maycrhoff,  IMaius,  Enumu!<,  Bnieker,  and 
other  foreign  sources,— of  which  writers  the  most  recent  and 
valuable  is  Dr.  Mayerhoif,  whose  German  biography  of  Uciichlin, 
aAer  that  of  Erasmus  lately  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  MuUer,  is 
one  of  the  moat  interestiog  and  instructive  little  treatises  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  Dr.  Neander,  who  intro- 
duced MaycrhoS's  publication*  by  a  preface,  makes  use  of  the 
fcdlowing  very  appropriate  observationi : — 'As  returning  cen- 
turies present  in  a  new  and  striking  manner  to  the  consciousness 
of  our  coutemponiries,  the  memory  of  the  great  Christian  re- 
rival  to  which  our  evangelical  chiurh  owes  its  existence;  so 
must  the  remembrance  of  those  grcnt  men  employed  by  God  as 
instraments  in  preparing  for  this  new  order  of  things,  gain  fresh 
interest.  But  among  them  Reuchlin  takes  the  most  considera- 
ble place  next  to  Eraamos.  Luther  himself  wrote  to  Reuchlin, 
that  no  remarkable  new  manifestation  nf  the  Divine  Word  had 
ever  taken  place  except  a  John  the  Baptist  had  preceded,  making 
way  for  it  hj  the  revival  of  knowledge,  which,  according  to 
Luther's  idea,  may  particularly  be  applied  to  what  Renchlin 
effected  in  thia  re^>ect.  And,  besides,  by  fighting  for  freedom 
against  slavery  of  mind,  Beuchlin  helped  to  establish  that  which 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  healthy 
development  of  the  human  mind.  '  The  period  to  which  Reuchlin 
actually  belonged  especially  resembles  ours,  inasmuch  na  that 
the  new  system  in  the  church  had  not  yet  arisen,  but  was  only 
prepared,  and  that  the  lot  which  falls  to  our  time,  is  to  make 
ready  great  things  which  are  to  come.  In  such  times  there 
uanally  appear  many  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  iieiv,  hght 
and  darkness.  In  the  age  of  Reuchlin  the  contrasts  were  more 
simple,  in  onrs  more  complicated,  and  the  mingling  of  light  and 
darkness  produces  many  compounds  and  shadowings.' 

In  a  connected  narrative  of  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  neces- 
aarily  mirrored  the  whole  state  of  religion,  of  the  cultivation  of 
titerature,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  era.  His  ca- 
reer was  a  long  and  influential  one.  No  other  biography  thus 
comprehends  the  days  previous  to  the  great  religions  revival,  or 
is  so  connected  witn  its  controversies  in  different  directions, 
both  singly  and  in  the  aggregate.  Erasmus  Mved  later,  and  was 
so  much  acted  upon  by  uie  Reformation  itself,  that  his  life  can- 

*  Dr.  H'l.  trestiie  wu  writtm  in  1830,  at  the  commemomion  of  the  Con- 
CnMon  of  Augsburg,  three  eonturiei  bark. 
VOL,  XV,  o 
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not  be  expected  to  give  so  striking  and  comprehensive  a  picture 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  moral  revolution.  But,  how-w 
ever  this  be,  we  have  not  yet  been  favoured  in  England  with 
any  well-executed  history  of  the  life  of  the  latter  reformer  and 
scholar;  that  of  Butler  is  too  meagre,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Jortin  is  amusing  indeed,  but  the  author  was  but  superficially 
versed  in  the  literary  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  re- 
ference to  these  subjects  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Barham  is 
still  extending  his  valuable  researches,  and  that,  as  he  informs 
us,  the  dispersion  of  ReuchUn's  letters  in  various  works,  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  first  collection  of  them,  makes  him  wish  to  be 
able  to  collect  and  publish  the  letters  to  and  from  him.  There 
are  indeed  many  diflSculties  connected  with  the  execution  of 
this  purpose,  but  he  will  have  to  trust  to  the  kind  assistance  of 
those  who  have  the  cause  of  learning  at  heart.* 

John  Reuchlin  was  bom  at  Phorzheim,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Wiirm  and  the  Nagola  in  the  Enz,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1455,  and  educated,  together  with  a  younger  brother, 
Dionysius,  and  a  sister,  Ehzabeth,  by  his  virtuous  and  honest 
parents,  George  and  EUza  Erina,  who,  if  they  were  not  in  afflu- 
ence, were  at  least  not  in  great  poverty.  He  was  early  sent  by 
his  father  to  the  then  flourishing  Latin  town  school,  where  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  language  and  music.  His  active 
industry  ensured  a  successful  progress,  and  high  expectations 
were  raised  of  him.  His  lively  social  disposition,  and  gentleness 
of  spirit,  gained  him  the  love  of  his  teachers  and  schoolfellows. 
When  about  eighteen  he  repaired  to  the  high  school  of  Paris, 
where  from  some  fugitive  Greeks  or  their  pupils  he  learnt  the 
principles  of  Greek  literature,  and  was  afterwards  the  first  German 
who  communicated  them  to  his  countrymen.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  disciple  of  the  truly  pious  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  celebrated 
John  Wessel  of  Groningen,  called  by  his  friends  lux  mundi,  and 
by  his  enemies  magister  contradictionum,  from  his  disputes  with 
the  Scholastics,  was  living  in  Paris,  and  distinguished  himself, 
as  much  by  acuteness,  as  by  complete  knowledge,  and  the  de- 
fence of  evangelical  doctrines.  By  this  person,  Reuchlin  was  led 
to  study  the  Bible  ;  and,  as  Melancthon  assures  us,  learnt  from 
him  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  he  was  also  exhorted 
by  him  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Greek,  with  the  utmost  zeal. 
At  Basle,  where  ReuchUn  came  at  the  end  of  the  year  1474,  he 
availed  himself  with  much  profit,  of  several  Greek  codices  brought 
by  Nicholaus  de  Rhagusio,  the  papal  legate.     While  here,  he 

*  Tlie  life  of  Reuchlin  by  Mains  is,  in  many  respects  a  very  interesting 
work  ;  it  is  industriously  compiled,  but  is  often  written  carelessly  and  un- 
critically ;  and  being  composed  in  Latin,  and  somewhat  scaice,  is  the  less 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
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gave  lectnrea  od  the  Latin  language,  explained  the  classics, 
-and  pmctised  literature,  with  more  regard  tu  grammar  than  ele- 
gance, because  that  plan  seemed  to  him  must  iieecssarj',  under 
euflting  circumstances.  He  comiwacd  a  Lntiu  Dictionary,  be- 
came Magister  Arthan,  in  147",  and  began  to  tench  Greek.  In 
this  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  liia  college  course  waa 
soon  the  most  frequented.  When  the  first  reforming  movement 
commenced,  especially  in  Lower  Qermaiiy,  Kcuchlin  determined 
to  be  osefiil  to  his  native  country ;  and,  first  in  liis  birth-place, 
to  contribute  his  share  towards  the  revital  of  learning  and  true 
lebgion.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  Tubingen,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  entered  in  December,  1481,  in  the  hope  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  new  university,  founded  by  Ebcrhard '  tbc  Bearded.' 
His  pecuniary  circumstances  now  permitted  him  to  marry ;  and 
his  maniage,  though  childless,  was  as  happy  as  it  was  lasting. 
He  accompanied  Eberbard  to  Rome,  in  1482,  where  he  earned  no 
inconsideTable  fame.  Vrlien  that  prince  paid  his  respects  to  the 
Pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  Burronnded  by  his  cardinals,  Reucblin,  bis 
spokesman,  made  an  oration  in  sucb  pure  fluent  Latin,  and  witb 
80  polished  an  elocutiou,  which  waa  then  little  expected  from  an 
nltra-montane,  that  the  whole  assembly  not  only  heard  him  in 
preference  to  any  other  German,  but  listened  even  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  the  pope  himself  declared,  that  Reuchlin  deserved  to 
be  placed  among  the  best  orators  of  France  and  Italy.  From 
this  time,  the  prince  kept  Reucblin  always  at  his  side,  showed 
him  all  possible  regard,  and  employed  him  in  all  important 
embassies. 

PromRome,  the  prince  and  his  companion  repaired  to  Florence, 
where  the  arts  and  sciences  were  prospering  under  the  protection 
of  the  Medici.  They  found  there,  besides  the  fugitive  scholars 
from  Constantinople,  such  men  as  Marsilius  Ficinus,  (a  great 
commentator  on  Plato,  and  one  of  the  chief  propagators  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism,  in  the  15th 
century) ;  Count  Giovanni  Pico  di  Mirandola,  Auriapa  Philel- 
pbns,  Mid  Angelo  Politiano,  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lorenzo.  In 
connexion  with  the  last  of  these  we  are  told,  that — 

*  When  Eberhard  came  with  bis  companion  to  Lorenzo,  the  latter 
^owed  him  his  treasures,  and,  among  these  his  collection  of  l>ook»,  ob 
whose  valne  and  beauty  Reuchlin  exclaimed  aloud,  in  the  utmost  admira- 
tion. Upon  this,  Lorenzo  went  up  to  him,  and  promising  to  discover  to 
a  man  so  athirst  for  knowledge,  a  vet  more  precious  treasure,  he  opened 
an  apartment  in  which  FoUtian  was  inatnicting  his  family  in  polite  liters- 
tnre.  lliis  spectacle,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  prince,  surprised  and 
delighted  not  only  Reuchlin,  but  Eberhard  so  much,  that  he  cried  out : 
'  Indeed,  fnead.  there  is  no  more  precious  treoEure  for  a  iatlier,  than  such 
children.' ' 

Q  2 
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In  1484,  Beuchlin  removed  from  Tiibingen  to  Stuttgard, 
where  he  found  many  hours  which  he  could  devote  to  his  darling 
employment,  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  philosophy,  and 
the  New  Testament.  In  1490  he  again  visited  Rome,  and 
was  afterwards  ennobled  by  the  emperor.  About  this  time,  he 
was  carefully  assisted  in  his  researches  in  Hebrew,  by  a 
learned  Jew,  the  court  physician  of  Frederic  III,  The  know- 
ledge of  this  language  was  indirectly  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fate  and  of  his  combat  with  those  who  loved  darkness ;  as  his 
endeavours  to  find  and  to  bring  forward  truth,  and  to  oppose  all 
falsehood  and  all  which  hindered  truth,  were  the  immediate 
foundation  of  subsequent  important  occurrences.  His  acquain- 
tance with  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  shown  by  his  work,  ^  Be  Verbo 
Mirifico,'  a  book  which  introduced  into  Germany  the  cabalistic 
philosophy. 

Being  persecuted  by  Hotzinger,  a  vicious  and  dissolute  monk, 
he  took  refuge  at  the  coiirt  of  the  elector-palatine  in  Heidelberg, 
by  which  prince  he  was  sent  to  Home,  in  1498,  on  an  important 
mission,  it  being  no  less  than  to  induce  the  pope  to  withdraw 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  he  had  passed  on  the 
elector  PhiUp,  without  hearing  him.  The  discourse  which 
BeuchUn  addressed  to  Alexander  YI.  shows,  that,  though  he 
calls  the  pope  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  does  not  yield  to  popish 
usurpations,  does  not  flatter  him,  but  with  freedom  of  speech 
points  out  the  love  and  imitation  of  Christ,  by  which  alone  popes 
become  worthy  and  true  foUowers  of  Christ.  Few  men,  and 
among  them  Savonarola  was  most  deservedly  distinguished,  spoke 
so  truly  and  freely  in  those  days  to  the  sovereign  pontiflF.  Reuch- 
lin  concluded  his  business  in  Rome  favourably  for  the  prince,  and 
after  a  year's  sojourn  there,  returned  to  Heidelberg,  enriched  by 
knowledge,  and  also  laden  with  many  manuscripts  and  printed 
works,  which  he  bought  in  Rome.  An  anecdote  is  recorded  of 
him,  in  connection  with  his  stay  there,  which  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  classical  learning  in  Germany  at  that  period, 
and  which  becomes  the  more  interesting  when  we  consider  its 

E resent  state ;  and,  that  for  many  years  the  ancient  literature 
as  been  more  cultivated  there,  and  has  attained  to  a  higher 
degree  of  profound  research  than  in  any  other  coimtry  in  Europe. 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Barham,  that — 

'  As  Reuchlin  took  an  interest  in  the  college  where  Johannes  Argyro- 
pilus,  the  learned  Bizantine,  then  lectured,  when  the  latter  was  reading 
Thucydides,  he  inquired  from  what  country  Reuchlin  came,  and  how  much 
Greek  he  knew,  put  Thucydides  into  his  hand  to  read  a  little,  and  translate 
if  he  could,  for  not  much  was  to  be  expected  from  a  German,  Reuchlin 
not  only  translated  it  into  Latin  with  great  ^cility,  but  also  interpreted 
it  in  Latin.     Thb  knowledge,  which  the  lecturer  did  not  expect  in  any 
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learned  man  of  the  time,  and.  ab<n-e  oil,  not  in  a  German,  to  aatoniiihed 
him,  that  be  exclainied  :  '  Our  perMcuted  Greece  has  SeA  over  the  Alps 
to  Germany.' ' 

BencUin  came  hack  in  the  aommer  of  1499,  to  his  natire 
country,  ready  to  devote  to  it  all  his  powers ;  and  waa  received 
with  joy  in  Shittgard.  His  wish  was  now,  withdrawn  from 
country  life,  to  bestow  his  time  wholly  on  science,  and  he  began 
to  eiecutethis  purpose.  He  occupied  himself  principally,  there- 
fore,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  philosophy ;  in 
the  two  former  he  instructed  such  friends  as  were  athirat  for 
knowledge,  that  they  might  add  to  their  learning  for  the  benefit 
of  reBgion,  and  be  capable  of  eliciting  truth  &om  Holy  Writ 
without  other  assistance.  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was 
then  in  its  infancy :  there  were  not  yet  either  grammars  or  dic- 
tionaries. Conrad  Pellican,  after  some  years  of  self-teaching, 
made  for  himself  a  sort  of  small  dictionary,  and  a  collection, 
though  very  incomplete,  of  rules  and  examples.  One  difficulty 
with  him  was,  that  he  so  seldom  found  the  first  person  present, 
because  he  supposed  that  this  was  the  root,  as  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Reuchbn,  hearing  of  this,  sent  for  the  young  Pellican, 
taught  him  the  difference  of  the  Hebrew,  frem  Latin  and  Greek 
in  conjugation,  showed  liim  that  the  third  person  preterite  is 
always  the  root ;  and  dismissed  him  with  much  kindness. 

In  1 504,  appeared  at  Phorzheim  his  work,  '  De  Arte  Prtedi- 
cowfi,'  which  was  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  preachers 
to  many  faults,  partly  in  the  composition,  partly  in  the  delivery 
of  their  sermons;  and  to  give  them  many  practical  hints.  Two 
years  before,  on  the  renetral  of  the  Swabian  league,  Reuchlin  bad 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  general  judge  of  alliances  in  Swabia, 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  as  areh-duke  of  Austria,  and  to  the 
electors  and  princes ;  he  had  a  salary  of  two  hundred  guilders, 
and  fulfilled  this  duty  eleven  years  with  great  faithfulness.  This 
charge  claimed  much  of  his  time,  and  he  complained  to  his  friend 
Leropus  of  hia  being  obliged  to  devote  so  great  a  portion  of  it  to 
the  study  of  law.  One  employment  foflowing  so  close  upon 
another,  this  period  is  particularly  rich  in  his  writings.  The 
desire  of  Reuchlin  to  promote  and  assist  the  already  awakened 
inquiry  after  truth,  gave  him  patience  for  many  years  in  a  very 
laborious  task — the  composition  of  his  great  work,  '  Latfftue  He- 
brmae  RtuSmenia,'  which  first  appeared  at  Phorzheim,  in  1506. 
His  leisure  hours  were  now  also  generally  spent  in  translating 
several  Greek  classics  into  Latin,  in  order  to  procure  them  a  freer 
dnolation.  His  bodily  weakness,  which  continually  increased, 
now  induced  him  to  disengage  himself  still  more  from  alt  labori- 
otu  offices  of  state,  and  to  employ  his  time  and  strength  in  the 
cottore  of  younger  and  stronger  friends  and  pupils.     These  fre- 
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quently  visited  and  stayed  with  him  ;  but  with  proper  discern- 
ment he  prized  and  loved,  above  all  his  young  relations,  Melanc- 
thon,  who,  after  he  he  had  studied  in  Heidelberg,  being  furnished 
with  good  philosophical  knowledge,  repaired  in  1512  to  Tiibingen, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Reuchlin.  The  latter  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  .Wittemberg, 
and  the  elector,  Frederic  of  Saxony,  addressed  to  him  in  1518,  a 
request  to  go  to  Wittemberg,  or  at  least  to  nominate  qualified  pro- 
fessors. ReUchlin  declined  himself,  on  the  score  of  age  and  sick- 
ness, but  proposed  Melancthon  for  Greek ;  who,  after  some  de-- 
mur  accepted  the  invitation,  and  although  Leipzig,  as  well  as 
Ingoldstadt  tried  to  obtain  him,  proceeded  in  the  same  year  to 
Wittemberg,  there,  by  the  wise  purpose  of  God,  to  perfect  by  his 
own  thoughtful  gentleness  the  vigour  of  Luther. 

Mr.  Barham  has  some  excellent  observations  on  the  state  of 
scientific  education,  and  of  literature  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain  at  this  period,  as  well  as  on  the  eflFect  of  the  invention  of 
printing.  We  have  only  room,  however,  for  a  few  of  his  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  Germany  : — 

'  Now  commences  that  period  in  the  life  of  Reuchlin,  whence  he  derives 
his  historical  importance — the  time  of  his  controversy  with  the  lovers  of 
darkness,  the  monks  of  Cologne  ;  but  before  we  direct  our  eyes  to  the 
history  of  a  time  of  great  consequence  to  religion  and  knowledge,  this  is 
the  most  appropriate  place  to  consider  more  attentively  the  services  of 
Reuchlin  to  science,  and  his  consequent  influence  upon  the  Reformation. 
Before  the  diflusion  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  there  was  no  trace  to 
be  found  of  literary  cultivation.  Ekxlesiastics  first  began  to  give  a  writ- 
ten expression  to  the  still  rude  language,  and  this  they  naturally  did  in  the 
Latin  alphabet,  with  which  they  were  conversant.  Here  and  there  arose 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  but  all  that  was  communicated 
there  was  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  a  very  scanty  portion  of  Latin, — 
that  is,  just  enough  to  enable  pupils  to  read  mass. 

*  Charlemagne  and  his  learned  friend  Alcuin,  by  their  eflforts  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  intellectual  culture,  and  by  estabUshing  monastic  schools,  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  somewhat  more  knowledge  into  Germany ;  but  literary 
cultivation  still  remained  the  afiair  of  some  few,  and  the  ecclesiastics  took 
no  share  in  it.  The  bishops  often  complained  that  their  clergy  could  not 
even  read  ;  which  was  so  much  the  worse,  as  they  constituted  the  only 
class  of  learned  men.  Hence,  if  the  subject  be  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing in  Germany)  it  really  treats  only  of  individuals,  and  generally  not  of 
men  educated  in  that  country,  while  the  people  are  most  correctly  esti- 
mated as  in  the  greatest  possible  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Soon  there 
arose  among  individuals,  a  disposition  to  historical  literature,  and  several 
chronicles  are  the  early  results  of  their  progress.  Roman  law  passed 
from  Italy  into  Germany,  and  was  practised  there.  The  study  of  history, 
whose  first  appearance  was  in  particular  chronicles,  now  advanced  to  ^e 
form  of  universal  history.  Philosophy,  in  its  mischievous  union  with 
theology,  occupied  here  and  there  isolated  monks  aiid  bishops ;  but,  even 
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on  thn  eabject  they  generally  knew  only  a  tranilatiun  of  Aristotle,  and  a 
few  much  admired  acholaetic  works.  Around  these  scattered  men.  in- 
■tructed  either  in  monastic  schools,  or  in  foreign  universities,  assembled 
•  number  of  young  people  desirous  of  knowledge ;  yet  only  by  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  no  less  patience,  could  they  obtain  any  degree 
of  edocalion.  At  last,  after  Paris  and  Bologna,  as  well  aa  Salcmo,  had 
worked  with  the  greatest  reputation  and  success  in  foreign  parts,  Ger- 
many rqcnced  in  the  first  university  in  the  midst  of  her  land,  Prague, 
founded  in  1348.  upon  the  model  of  the  far-famed  university  of  Paris. 
Now,  as  teveral  colleges  succeeded  the  first,  instruction  in  science  became 
eaaer  to  the  Gerrnans,  and  these  new  institutions  were  everj-whcre 
filled  with  teachers  and  learners.  Individual  great  men  made  immeasura< 
Me  effitrts  for  their  benefit,  who,  aa  deeper  theologians,  had  prepared 
men's  minds.and  excited  an  iaclinHtion  for  better  instruction.  Meanwhile, 
theok^y  had  long  made  philosophy  her  slave,  and  she  was  still  encliain- 
ed,  when  the  age  in  which  Reuchlin  was  bom  and  educated  broke  through 
the  shackles.  While  the  number  of  persons  anxious  to  learn  increased  it) 
the  universities,  there  began  also  to  be  some  education  among  the  people- 
In  the  great  towns  there  were  schools  preparatory  to  the  universit\',  called 
town-ecbools,  in  which  might  be  learnt  the  elements  of  the  most  useful 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  Latin  language.  It  was  a  great  matter,  if  any 
one  not  a  etudeQt  knew  anything  of  Latin,  and  even  the  students  them- 
sdves  were  very  backward  in  this.  Besides  these  town-schools,  there 
were  also  the  monastic  schools,  usually  conducted  by  monks.  Libraries, 
on  account  of  the  costliness  and  scarcity  of  writing,  were  likewise  only  in 
monasteries  or  the  courts  of  princes,  and  very  seldom  in  the  possession 
of  wealthy  individuals. 

'Tliis  was  about  the  literary  state  of  Germany,  at  the  time  of  Reuch* 
lin's  birth.  Under  all  these  difficulties  did  he  educate  himself;  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  industry,  he  could  not  have  attained  the  point  he  did 
reach  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  improve  himself  in  Germany  alone,  for 
all  solid  knowledge  was  still  to  be  sought  in  France  and  Italy  ;  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  was  long  in  reaching  his  native  country,  and  the  gene- 
ral inclination  for  culture  was  the  less  lively  in  Germany,  because  people 
stiB  clung  to  the  ancients. — pp.  76 — 79. 

What  influence  the  almost  forgotten  Greek  language  and  lite- 
rature, and  the  increasing  taste  for  knowledge  had  upon  Reueli- 
lin,  Mr.  Barham  haa  well  shown.  In  half  a  century,  Germany 
advanced  in  this  respect  from  infancy  to  maturity ;  and  Rcucli- 
lin'a  part  in  this  movement,  notwitliiitanding  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with,  was  pre-eminent  and  conspicuous.  The 
end  to  which  it  waa  his  object  to  make  all  learning  subservient, 
was  divine  knowledge ;  and  hence  with  respect  to  his  scirices  in 
the  promotion  of  particular  branches  of  learning,  they  are  the 
greatest  and  most  important  in  the  department  of  languages, 
more  especially  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Afterwards,  the  learned 
Erasmus,  to  whom  the  Reformation  was  so  much  indebted,  aud 
who  also  gained  so  many  disciples  in  England  and  the  Kether- 
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lauds,  sliured  with  Reuchlin  the  pre-eminence  of  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  ReuchUn's  method  of  teach- 
ing this  tongue  was  general  during  the  Reformation,  until  the 
seventeenth  century ;  it  was  also  followed  by  Erasmus,  Melanc- 
thon,  ^colampadius,  and  Z^vingUus.  It  was  natural,'  that 
Reuchlin  should  be  copied  in  his  pronunciation  of  Greek,  as  he 
had  learnt  it  from  the  Greek  fugitives.  Erasmus,  indeed,  by 
one  of  his  sportive  dialogues,  which  he  represented  as  taking 
place  on  the  subject  between  a  lion  and  a  bear,  became,  unin- 
tentionally it  is  said,  the  originator  of  a  change  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek,  which  hypothesis  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  This  new  pronunciation,  denominated 
the  Erasmian,  was  adopted  for  a  time ;  but  its  absolute  correct- 
ness being  doubtful,  the  subject  has  come  again  into  controversy* 
among  the  learned  of  modem  days.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  space  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  Reuchlin's  studies  in  He- 
brew, and  the  services  thereby  rendered  to  his  country ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  was  considered  as  something  impracticable  to 
learn  this  language  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  difficulties  as 
everywhere  opposed  it,  and  still  more  to  attain  any  facility  in 
it.  However,  Reuchlin  completely  surmounted  the  one,  and 
arrived  at  the  other. 

'  The  influence  of  Reuchlin  upon  philosophy,'  says  Mr.  Bar- 
ham,  *  was  important  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  his  opposition  to 
scholasticism,  and  next,  by  his  own  free  speculations.'  Scholas- 
ticism, indeed,  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  disso- 
lution, and  to  this  result  also,  the  revival  of  literature,  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  it,  was  peculiarly  favourable :  and  here 
Reuchlin  appears  as  a  considerable  agent  in  Gtirmany  for  its 
destruction ;  indirectly,  by  extending  and  promoting  a  taste  for 
classical  studies,  directly,  as  the  avowed  opponent  of  tliis  philo- 
sophy, and  the  establisher  of  another.  Many  external  occur- 
rences of  importance,  which  produced  changes  both  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  relations,  contributed  to  overthrow  the  scholas- 
tic philosophy.  But  on  its  ruins  arose  another  heterogeneous 
species  of  wisdom, — an  esoteric  and  exoteric  eclecticism.  Such  a 
mistaking  and  confounding  of  Christian  notions  with  those  of 
earlier  philosophic  schools  was  the  new  cabala,  first  established 
in  Italy  by  Giovanni  Pico  di  Mirandola.  Reuchlin  was  the 
author  of  what  may  be  called  the  Pythagorean-Platonic  caba- 
lism.     But  for  a  more  full  exposition  of  the  nature  of  his  specu- 

*  See  Sejrffarth  de  Sonis  Literarum  Grac.  1824,  Lwkow  xovc der  Aussprache 
der  Griechtschfn,  1818  and  1S25.  Neidlinger,  Ideen  v'ber  unsere  Erasmisrhe 
Aussprache  18t?(i,  and  above  all,  Bloch,  Revision  der  Lchrevon  der  Aussprache 
des  Altgrieckischen. 
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UtioiiB  compming  tliis  pseudo-tlicosophy,  we  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Biu-ham. 

That  the  effects  of  the  difliuion  of  learning,  by  Rcuchlin,  in 
Genn^y  apon  the  Reformation,  were  many  and  evident,  will 
not  be  donbted  for  a  moment :  Mr.  Barham  observes,  in  reference 
thereto : — 

■  The  inert  spirit  was  awakened  from  slumber,  and  obtained  means  of 
looking  around  ;  the  fiiculties  were  stimulated  and  sharpened  by  the  etudy 
tA  languages  ;  criticiBni  was  arouHed,  what  was  unreaaonahle  whb  detected 
and  rejected  ;  and  error,  which  by  coBtom  had  come  almost  to  pase  for 
truth,  disappeared  in  proportion  as  it  was  suBpectcd.  Literary  cultivation, 
which  not  only  enlightened  the  understanding',  hut  whs  also  fuvounilile  to 
morals,  bv  driving  away  the  darkncse,  deprived  superstition  of  powerful 
rapport,  although  unable  to  destroy  it,  not  beinj^  absolute  truth  -,  the 
the  fetters  of  spiritual  dominion  slackened,  and  fell  as  the  knowledge  of 
right  advanced.  We  must  nut  indeed  assume,  that  learning  alone  re- 
rived  the  disposition  to  religion,  and  that  the  Iteformatiim  would  have 
followed  from  the  effects  of  literary  cultivation  alone  ;  for  history  itself 
proves,  by  innumerable  instances,  the  truth  of  the  contrary  proposition  ; 
but  we  must  allow  that  it  may  well  have  prepared  the  mind  for  something 
higher,  and  when  that  which  was  higher  began  to  spring  up,  might  have 
k^t  it  pure  from  extraneous  matter,  and  fenced  and  secured  it  by  varioas 
means.  Precisely  here  must  the  influence  of  Reuchlin  have  been  so  much 
the  gteater,  from  his  subordinating  learning  to  its  rightful  aim,  and  ao 
much  the  more  did  it  become  a  preparation  for  the  Reformation ;  since 
its  purpose  being  to  promote  ttic  religious  culture  of  mankind,  the  mind 
thereby  received  a  continual  tendency  and  inclination  to  apprehend  what 
was  mate  elevated.  Beuchlin's  innumerable  disciples  were  naturally  the 
moat  zealous  promoters  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  it  gave  them  back  what 
their  spirit  sought  after,  finding  its  path  already  smoothed  by  them 
[him  ?]  The  la^nd  spread  of  the  Reformation  could  not  have  been 
expected,  if  the  minds  (A  men  had  not  taken  a  direction  towards  improve- 
ment, by  previous  cultivation  and  enlargement.  We  must  indeed 
acknowledge  the  providence  of  God,  who  sent  Reuchlin  and  E^rasmus.  his 
hree  agents,  to  prepare  for  the  Reformation.  Luther  himself,  who  says 
a  great  deal  that  is  excellent  on  that  subject  in  his  memorial  to  the  sena- 
tors of  every  town  in  Germany,  fully  recognizes  the  divine  guidance  ; 
among  other  things  he  says,  '  We  cannot  deny,  that  although  the  gospel 
came,  and  cornea  daily,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  it  comes  by  means  of 
languages,  has  been  advanced  by  them,  and  must  be  sustained  by  them  ; 
even  as  when  God  willed  to  send  the  goBj>d  by  the  apostles  into  every  part 
of  the  world,  he  gave  the  gift  of  tongues  for  that  puq>ose.  No  one 
knew  wherefore  God  permitted  languages  to  be  brought  forward,  till  they 
first  saw  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  which  he  chose  to  publish 
by  them,  and  by  that  means  discover  and  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Anti- 
christ. Therefore  let  us  open  our  eyes,  thank  God  for  the  precious 
jewel,  and  hold  it  fiist,  that  it  may  not  he  again  snatched  from  us.'  ' — 
pp.  109—110. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of 
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Reuchlin.  This  was  his  dispute  with  the  monks  of  Cologne. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  all  the  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  controversy,  and  therefore  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  summary  of  its  leading  circumstances. 

Beuchlin  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  when,  his  reforming 
labours  beginning  to  exhibit  their  natural  effect,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  the  victim  of  a  formidable  persecution,  which  not 
only  disturbed  his  former  tranquillity,  but  threatened  utter  ruin 
to  himself,  and  proscription  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  As  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  had  already  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
lovers  of  darkness,  so  it  was  thought  that  that  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ing and  the  influence  of  Reuchlin  could  not  be  more  effectually 
suppressed  than  by  rendering  both  the  objects  of  religious  sus- 
picion. To  carry  out  this  design  the  monks  of  Cologne  found  a 
fitting  instrument  in  John  Pfefferkom,  a  baptised  Jew ;  a  man 
of  much  arrogance,  excessive  vanity  and  ambition,  who,  glad  to 
escape  the  punishment  which  his  crimes  had  merited  from  the 
hands  of  his  own  people,  had  taken  refuge  in  Christianity  about 
the  year  1504.  In  the  course  of  the  years  1508  and  1509  he 
wrote  four  treatises,  the  scope  of  which  was  to  represent  the 
Jewish  religion  in  the  most  odious  light.  Th^  Colognese,  in 
concert  with  this  tool,  now  petitioned  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
for  an  edict,  commanding  that  all  Hebrew  books,  except  the 
Bible,  should  be  sought  out  and  burnt,  throughout  the  empire ; 
on  the  ground  that  fdl  Jewish  learning  was  nothing  more  than 
a  stock  of  libels  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Through  weakness  or  negligence  the  emperor  was  induced  to 
issue  the  required  mandate,  dated  August  19th,  1509.  Pfeffer- 
kom was  entrusted  with  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  but,  through  some  informality  in  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mission, the  Jews  obtained  a  suspension  of  the  order ;  and,  in 
the  interim,  another  mandate  was  issued,  requiring,  among  other 
opinions,  that  of  Reuchlin,  as  to  the  character  and  contents  of 
the  Hebrew  writings.  He  alone,  of  the  referees,  complied  with 
the  requisition.  He  stated  his  reasons  against  the  extirpation  of 
Hebrew  literature  in  the  most  masterly  and  convincing  manner. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  obscurantes  of  Cologne  might 
reasonably  expect,  and  desired.  Reuchlin's  opinion  was  furiously 
opposed  by  Pfefferkom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  monks  of 
Cologne,  in  a  tract  entitled  '  HandspiegeF  (hand-glass),  published 
in  1511.  In  this  treatise,  Reuchlin  was  held  up  to  religious 
detestation,  as  the  advocate  and  abettor  of  Jewish  blasphemy,  as 
guilty  of  serious  errors  in  the  faith,  and  as  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  &c.  Finding  that  his  reasons  had  not  been 
forwarded  to  the  emperor,  but  suppressed,  he  condescended  to 
reply  to  this  attack ;  and  his  '  Augen-SpiegeP  (eye-glass),  ex- 
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posed  the  ignorance  and  falseliood  of  his  contemptible  advcreaiy. 
Scarcely  was  this  work  known  in  Colof^c,  wlicn  the  wliole 
faculty  of  theology  took  part  in  the  quarrel.  They  committed 
the  examination  of  the  '  Augcnspicgel  to  Arnold  von  Tungam, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  and  the  result  waa,  that  forty-three  pro- 
poaitiona  'de  Jodaico  favore  nimis  suspecta:'  were  extracted  and 
pabliahed;  these  movements  were  communicated  to  Kcuchhn, 
and  the  comtemation  awakened  by  a  dread  of  the  power  of  the 
order,  and  examples  of  their  severity  and  cunning,  '  so  overcame 
the  timid  man,  that  he  foi^ot  how  upright  his  conduct  had  been 
in  this  matter,  and  how  decidedly  it  was  his  duty  not  to  give  up 
the  truth  he  had  defended,  and  not  to  forsake  the  innocent.' 
In  this  terror  he  wrote  to  Arnold  von  Tungam,  and  was  induced 
to  make  use  of  very  impolitic  deprecations,  which  only  liad  their 
natural  effect  of  emboldening  instead  of  allaying,  the  audacity 
and  bitterness  of  his  adversaries ;  and  he  was  summoned  to  an 
open  recantation,  (1512,)  which,  however,  he  did  not  think  lit  to 
comply  with.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  with  tlie  Colognese  at 
length  vanished,  and  in  his  '  Defensio  contra  Calumniatores  Co^ 
lonienses,'  pubhshed  in  1513,  Reuchlin  aimihilated  the  accusa- 
tions against  him,  and  treated  his  accusers  with  the  unmitigated 
severity  which  their  malevolence  and  hypocrisy  descncd.  The 
quarrel  having  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  intense  hostility,  the  em- 
peror, by  an  edict  of  1513,  enjoined  silence  on  both  parties. 
The  Colognese  were  so  enraged  at  this  measure,  and  at  the  com- 
plete escape  of  Reuchlin  from  their  hands,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  put  him  down  by  force,  and  a  convenient  instrument 
for  this  purpose  presented  liimself.  This  was  the  inquisitor, 
James  Hochrtraten,  Prior  of  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Cologne  j 
a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  ability  and  influence, — '  in  whom,' 
says  Mr.  Barham,  in  reference  to  his  acrimonionsness  of  charac- 
ter, 'the  whole  herd  of  monks  was  personified.'  This  person 
DOW  cited  Reuchlin  before  the  Court  of  Inquisition  at  Mentz, 
(1513).  Reuchlin  declined  Hoehstraten  as  a  judge,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  his  personal  enemy  and  not  his  provincial ;  the  elector  of 
Mentz  interposed  to  stay  the  proceedings,  and  Reuchlin  appealed 
to  the  new  pope,  Leo  X.,  who  delegated  the  investigation  of  the 
matter  to  the  bishop  of  Spires.  Notwithstanding  this  appeal, 
however,  and  the  electoral  interference,  Hoehstraten  and  his 
theological  brethren  of  Cologne,  proceeded  to  condemn  and  pub- 
licly bum  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  as  'offensive,  dangerous  to 
retigion,  and  savouring  of  heresy ;'  and  to  heighten  the  infamy, 
they  obtained  from  the  theological  faculties  of  several  cities  and 
towns,  and  £rom  the  Sorbonnc  of  Paris,  an  approval  of  the  sen- 
tence. Thia  triumph,  however,  was  but  short.  The  bishop  of 
Spires  decided  summarily  in  favour  of  Reuchlin,  and  Ilochstra- 
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ten  was  condemned  in  the  costs  of  process  (1514).  Hochstra- 
ten  and  his  followers  paid  no  attention  to  this  verdict,  but 
quite  despised  the  papal  decision  through  the  bishop ;  Reuchlin 
therefore  again  referred  his  suit  to  the  Roman  see^  and  the  cause 
was  now  entrusted  by  Leo  to  Dominicus  Grimani,  a  truth-loving 
and  Uberal  minded  man.  He  (on  the  8th  June,  1514),  sum- 
moned both  Hochstraten  and  Reuchlin  to  Rome ;  the  latter  had 
the  privilege  of  not  appearing  personally,  but  sending  a  procu- 
rator ; — the  former,  amply  furnished  with  money,  proceeded  to 
that  capital.  In  the  meantime,  every  means  was  employed  by 
the  Dominicans  to  secure  a  victory.  To  Grimani,  was  now 
added  as  a  second  judge,  the  Cardinal  de  St.  Eusebio.  And 
while  the  process  was  going  on  in  Rome,  the  Colognese  were 
very  abusive  towards  Grimani,  and  publicly  declared,  *that  if 
the  matter  were  not  decided  in  their  favour,  they  would  revolt 
from  the  pope,  and  create  a  new  schism ;  others  despised  the 
pope's  sentence,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  little  signified  what 
he  determined,  for  the  church  consisted  of  themselves  only,  and 
the  pope  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  pope  if  they  did  not 
agree  to  it.'  In  Rome,  they  made  every  use  of  bribes  and  in- 
timidation; and  at  length  Leo  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a 
complete  commission  for  the  decision  of  this  important  matter, 
amounting  to  about  eighteen  members.  After  several  sittings, 
on  the  2nd  July,  1516,  a  written  vote,  accompanied  by  the 
reasons  for  the  decision,  was  required  from  each  judge,  and  here 
the  majority  of  voices  was  for  Reuchlin,  and  Hochstraten  was 
pronounced  worthy  of  punishment. 

Pending  the  process  at  Rome,  the  obscurantes  in  Germany 
vented  their  malice,  and  essayed  to  promote  their  cause  by  cari- 
catures and  libels,  while  their  pulpits  rang  with  the  most  auda- 
cious calumnies  against  their  victim.  Meantime,  the  confederacy 
of  Reuchlinists,  (and  they  were  powerful  and  talented),  were  not 
idle ;  for,  at  this  moment  appeared  a  most  tremendous  satire, 
under  the  title  of,  '  Epistola  Obscurorum  Virorum.'  Of  all  the 
works  of  the  Reuchlmists  none  obtained  so  much  attention, 
because  none  contained  so  striking  a  portraiture  of  the  whole 
life  and  conduct  of  these  obscurantes.  '  Never,'  says  an  able 
cotemporary,  'were  imconscious  barbarism,  self-glorious  igno- 
rance, intolerant  stupidity,  and  sanctimonious  immorality,  so 
ludicrously  delineated;  never  did  delineation  less  betray  the 
artifice  of  ridicule.'  The  effect  was  prodigious.  The  persecution 
of  Reuchlin  was  converted  into  a  farce ;  the  enemies  of  intellec* 
tual  improvement  were  annihilated  in  public  consideration ;  a 
reform  in  the  Grerman  universities  was  determined ;  and  it  was 
even  acknowledged  by  Luther's  friends  that  no  writing  had 
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cotntribnted  so  effectnally  to  the  doTnfall  of  the  p^ml  domi^ 
natioD.* 

Perhaps  uo  anoDymous  publication  of  note  was  ever  more  mis* 
understood  as  to  its  aim  and  drift  than  these  celebrated  letters, 
both  when  they  appeared,  and  for  some  tirae  afterwards.  So 
completely  did  they  hit  the  mark,  that  those  against  whom  the 
ridiciUe  was  levelled,  read  the  letters  hs  the  genuine  protluct 
of  their  brethren,  and  even  bailed  the  publication  as  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  of  scholasticism  and  monkery.  Several 
even  c^  the  learned  scholars  and  satirists  of  England  have  noticed 
the  publication  without  any  suspicion  of  the  lurking  Momus; — 
and  among  them,  besides  Michael  Maittaire,  who  publishe<l,  in 
1710,  the  most  elegant  edition  of  these  '  Epistohe'  that  has  yet 
appeared,  we  may  class  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  '  Tatlcr,'  Dr. 
Jortin  in  hia  '  Life  of  Erasmus,'  and  another  late  accomplished 
author,  who  asserts  that  they  were  written  in  imitation  of  Ariaa 
Montanua's  version  of  the  Bible  (!)  ;  whereas  that  learned 
Spaniard  was  bom  about  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  supposed 
parody  of  hia  '  Interpretatio  lateralis  I' 

The  authorship  of  these  epistles  has  been  a  matter  of  as  much 
dispute  and  conjecture  as  the  drift  of  them  has  been  mistaken. 
No  question  perhaps  in  the  history  of  literatiu^  has  been  more 
variously  determined,  except  it  be  the  authorship  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius.  The  'EpiBtolse*  have  been  regarded  as  the  work  of 
an  indwidtiai, — of  a  few — and  of  many.  '  Suffice  it  to  say,'  in 
the  words  of  a  learned  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  some 
twelve  years  ago,  '  that  as  yet  there  has  been  adduced  no 
evidence  of  any  weight  to  establish  the  co-operation  of  other 
writers  in  these  letters  besides  Ulric  von  Hutten  and  Rubionus 
Crotus;  and  independent  of  the  general  presumption  against 
an  extensive  partnership,  there  is  proof  sufficient  to  eiclnde 
many  of  the  most  likely  of  those  to  whom  the  work  has  been 
attributed, — in  particular,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  Erbanus. 
We  propose  to  shew  that  Hutten,  Erotua,  and  Buschius  are  the 
joint  authors ;  and  this,  in  regard  to  the  first  and  last  by  evi- 
dence not  hitherto  discovered.' 

The  enemies  of  Reuchlin  not  finding  means  to  injure  him 
personally,  tried  another  plan  to  deprive  him  at  least  of  outward 
repose.  'They  found  an  opportunity  for  this  in  the  enmity  of 
Duke  Ulrich  to  the  family  of  the  Huttens,  and  especially  to 
Ulric  von  Hutten,  one  of  Reuchlin's  staunchcst  friends.  Stutt- 
gard  was  besieged  by  the  duke,  and  eventually  Reuchlin  with- 

*  '  Nescio,'  Mys  Justus  Jouas,  '  an  ullum  hujua  soculi  scrlritum  sic  papiitico 
regno  nociierit,  Hcomnin  )>npi«ticari(ticulii  reililiderit,  ut  hit  Olisriirorum  Viror- 
um  Gnbtobc,  qua;  omnia  minima,  maunm,  rkricorum  vitiaTcrterintin  risum.' 
— Eput.  Aaouymi  ad  Crotum. 
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drew  thence  to  Ingoldstadt ;  here  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Eck,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
whereby  he  gained  many  firiends  to  Luther's  cause.  In  a  short 
time  he  removed  to  Tiibingeu,  and  taught  for  the  second  time 
in  this  imiversity.  But  sickness  at  his  great  age  gave  much 
reason  to  fear  for  him.  He  continued  to  decline,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Stuttgard,  where  he  died  of  the  jaundice  in 
June,  1522,*  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  expressive  epitaphs  on  him : — 

'  Inclyta  magnum  oculum  amisit  Germnnia  :  quando 
Kcuchlinus  superos  (morte  ferente)  petit. 

*  When  Reuehlin  soarM  to  GocVs  eternal  throne, 
Fair  Germany's  great  eye  of  light  was  gone.* 


Art.  VII.  The  Life  and  Defence  of  the  Conduct  and  Principles  of  the  ve- 
nerable and  calumniated  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI I L  Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in  which  is 
considered  the  best  mode  of  again  changing  the  religion  of  this  nation. 
By  a  Tractarian  British  Critic.  Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Seely  &  Bumside.     8vo.  pp.  382. 

History  has  been  defined  to  be,  Philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ple. If  that  be  true,  in  reference  to  Church  history,  then  the 
sage  instructress  is  verily  to  be  pitied :  for  there  never  was  such 
a  set  of  dunces  and  incapables  as  those  pupils  of  the  Church, 
which  from  age  to  age  have  been  conning  her  first  principles, 
and  have  not  yet  mastered  them.  The  lessons  have  been  plain 
enough,  the  ferula  has  not  been  spared,  the  fooFs  cap  has  been 
transferred  from  head  to  head,  not  green  but  grey,  and  yet  the 
pupils  are  as  obtuse  as  ever  :  they  still  persist  in  spelling  church 
establishment,  and  in  teaching  all  the  lessons  backward.  Phi- 
losophy has  just  reason  to  complain  that  her  undermasters  have 
been  treacherous,  and  her  pupils  perverse  and  inattentive,  or 
long  ere  thi^they  might  all  have  learnt  by  heart  that  first  mo- 
mentous lesson  of  history,  that  church  establishments  through 
all  nations,  have  never  answered  any  other  purpose  than  the 
personal  benefit  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers — ^that  they 
never  could  promote,  never  have  promoted,  and  never  will  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christ^s  religion,  or  the  spiritual  good  of  im- 
mortal souls,  for  which  true  religion  is  intended,  but  must  neces- 
sarily lead,  as  they  have  invariably  led,  to  the  corruption  of 
truth,  the  disquietude  of  nations,  the  oppression  of  conscience, 
and  the   support  of  arbitrary  power.     The  mass  of  mankind 
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think  that  religioD  is  essential  to  their  happiness  individuallj, 
u  well  as  to  the  good  order  of  society ;  and  yet  they  cannot 
believe,  that  it  has  hold  eoough  upon  human  nature  to  accom- 
plish its  divine  behest  without  the  reinforcement  of  civil  power; 
thHt  is,  it  cannot  work  adequately  by  reason,  love,  and  truth, 
but  most  be  backed  by  the  truncheon,  mace,  and  sword ;  or 
else,  poor  feeble  thing,  it  would  be  trodden  iu  the  dust.  Some 
allowance,  however,  may  be  made  for  these  sbort-siglitcd  and 
earthly  notions  of  a  divine  institution,  on  the  score  of  early 
babit  and  respect  for  ancestors.  Some  people  love  the  convenience 
of  arraying  themselves  in  ready-made  clothes,  and  entering 
ready-fiimished  lodgings ;  for  though  neither  may  be  quite  the 
thing,  yet  to  busy  people  they  save  a  world  of  trouble,  and  to 
those  who  do  not  cilctilate,  they  may  seem  to  have  the  recom- 
mendation  of  cheapness.  Philosophy,  however,  appears  to  be 
turning  over  a  new  leaf.  She  has  enlisted  a  few  superior 
teachers  of  late,  and  raised  a  new  school  for  church  history, 
which  has  wonderfully  sharpened  the  wits  of  the  old  scholars, 
and  made  not  a  few  of  them  play  truant  to  their  old  iustructors. 
The  schoolmaster  is  indeed  abroad,  and  the  genuine  lessons  of 
philosophyare  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  Free -trade  agitation 
is  doing  much  to  show  the  mischiefs  of  huckstering  legislation  in 
the  temporal  welfare  of  nations ;  and  the  standard  of  freedom 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  erected,  not  by  the  regular 
leaders  against  establishments,  but  by  a  rebellious  party  of  the 
old-school  men,  whose  revolution,  though  conducted  apart,  will 
and  must,  inevitably,  and  before  long,  lead  to  the  defence,  in 
theory,  of  that  which  they  have  adapted  in  practice.  Philosophy 
is,  indeed,  now  teaching  by  example,  and  her  lessons,  though 
slowly  and  doubtingly  admitted,  will  assuredly  prevail.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  The  great  lessou  must  not  be  expected 
to  commend  itself  intuitively,  and  all  at  once.  Patience  must 
be  exercised  by  the  teachers,  for  cramming  will  do  no  good  in 
this  school ;  it  has  done  much  harm  in  all  others.  Let  the  dis- 
ciples well  digest  the  first  elements  of  church  history  >  and  if 
they  be  carefully  and  gradually  led  to  the  higher  lessons  of  the 
great  Interpreter,  they  will  be  the  better  able  to  comprehend 
them  fully,  hold  them  firmly,  and  propagate  them  extensively. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  history  written  satirically,  aa 
might  be  guessed  trom  the  title,  and  discovered  upon  the  perusal 
of  a  few  pages,  is  a  very  fair  hit  at  the  Puseyite  faction,  though 
it  wiU  not  be  severely  felt,  since  they  openly  applaud,  and,  as 
&r  as  their  advocacy  extends,  maintain  the  principles  of  that 
proud  and  cruel  prelate,  named  on  the  title-page.  The  vein  of 
satire  is  not  very  deep,  nor  very  rich.  It  may  raise  a  smile  oc- 
casionally at  the  idea  of  applauding  the  enormitiea  in  conduct, 
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and  frivolities  in  opinion^  for  which  the  Bishop  contended  against 
the  civil  authorities  of  his  time ;  but  the  subject  is  altogether, 
and  throughout,  too  grave,  and  treated  in  too  hteral  a  manner, 
to  admit  a  single  heartv  laugh.  The  Pusevites,  as  personified 
by  the  author,  defen(Ung  Bonner^s  char^ter,  explaining  his 
sentiments,  and  running  a  parallel  between  them  and  their  own, 
cannot  fairly  complsun,  while  all  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  Church  as  it  is,  may  probably  congratulate  themselves  that 
the  writer  has  done  something  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirit,  and  check 
the  monster-power,  that  threatens  to  transform  the  religionof  these 
realms.  But  the  ridiculum  acri  becomes  utterly  powerless  where 
there  is  a  fall,  open,  and  explicit  adoption  of  such  sentiments  as 
the  '  bloody  Bonner*  upheld.  His  fearless  and  determined  advo- 
cacy of  them  in  times  when  they  were  not  in  fuU  favour  at  the 
court,  no  less  than  his  carrying  them  out  to  their  natural  con- 
sequences when  they  were,  prove  at  least  the  consistency  of  the 
man,  and  render  him  an  object  of  veneration  to  those  who  look 
more  at  the  true  churchman  -  than  at  the  true  Christian,  or 
whose  standard  of  the  latter  lies  in  the  former.  The  conflict  in 
which  Bonner  engaged  was  the  old  cause  of  the  churches  domi- 
nion over  the  state.  In  his  fall  the  state  triumphed,  and  has 
kept  its  power  ever  since,  with  no  inconsiderable  increase 
thereof,  as  time  has  rolled  on.  But  the  great  question,  then, 
as  between  church  and  state,  was  far  less  a  question  of  princi- 
ples than  of  dominion.  The  state  gained  the  supremacy  which 
the  church  lost  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  church  now  is  seek- 
ing to  regain  its  supremacy.  K  the  issue  depended  upon  senti- 
ment, it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Puseyites  or  Bonnerites 
would  win  the  day,  and  again  be  in  the  ascendant.  Those  who 
care  anything  for  Protestant  principles,  or  even  understand 
them,  are  pitiably  outniunbered  by  those  who  care  for  opposite 
sentiments,  and  those  who  care  for  none,  so  long  as  they  can 
secure  worldly  interests.  So  that,  after  all,  the  chief  security 
of  the  Protestant  cause  lies  not  in  numerical  strength;  but, 
first,  in  the  manly  principles  and  spiritual  vigour  of  those  who 
are  its  true  friends ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  feeling  of  self-interest 
which  the  state  may  be  expected  to  entertain  for  its  ovm  supre- 
macy, until  there  should  come  a  prince  weak  enough,  false 
enough,  or  foolish  enough,  to  prostrate  his  intellect  at  the  feet 
of  the  church.  The  first  is  a  living  and  lasting  security,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  their  leaders ;  the  latter 
is  a  mere  contingency — an  accident  or  casualty  of  time. 

The  entire  penl  arises  from  the  dulness  of  the  people  to  per- 
ceive that  grand  lesson  of  history — that  established  churches 
must  always  keep  up  a  strife  for  supremacy  with  the  civil  power, 
just  as  the  spirits  of  ecclesiastics  rise  or  fall  in  the  assertion  of 
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thett  rights.  Tlie  question  of  the  cliurcli's  iudcpeodence  is  one 
that  maybe  nfely  alHrmed,  when  it  in  taken  in  its  full  and  true 
Udtade  of  temporals  as  well  as  npirituals ;  but  never  when  it 
seeks  alliance  with  the  state  for  the  former,  hut  rcscn'es  to 
itself  the  latter.  The  theory  of  our  Scottish  friends  of  the  free 
chnrch  is  precisely  this  :  easentially,  it  is  the  highest  nsscrtion  of 
church  principles  equally  with  the  Puscyitcs  and  Buuncrites, 
and  in  the  eye  of  philosophy  it  is  equnlly  absurd  in  itself,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  lessons  of  history.  There  can  he  no  safe 
Qiiion  of  chnrch  and  state  that  tihall  lca^'C  the  church  indepcn- 
dent,  but  make  the  state  its  paymaater  and  tnxgathcrer.  Better 
for  the  nation  were  the  most  abject  vassalage  of  the  clergy,  like 
that  of  England,  where  tliey  dare  not  move  a  pin  nor  stretch  a 
cord  without  authority  of  state,  than  such  an  independence  as 
some  men  dream  of  who  stand,  in  point  of  doctrine,  at  the  wide 
extremes  of  rigid  presbyteriauism  and  thorough  popery.  The 
Pnseyites  claim  the  indejieiidencc  of  the  church,  which  moans 
nothing  but  the  independence  of  the  clcrgj',  and  their  indefea- 
sible right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own  (the  people), 
just  as  the  lords  of  the  soil  assert  the  same  right  to  do  what  they 
will  with  the  earth.  Suppose  their  claim  granted,  and  we  should 
see  the  rehgion  of  England  instantly  changed.  They  are  not  at 
idl  reserved  in  this  part  of  their  tencliiug,  whatever  they  are  as 
to  the  cross  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  clcrgj-, 
now  in  a  state  of  secession,  have  forced  themselves  iuto  their 
present  position,  because  the  state  would  not  concede  their  in- 
dependence. It  happens  that  the  party  are  the  true  orthodox 
or  evangelical';  but  the  concession  of  independence,  if  once  made, 
would  not  be  made  to  them  as  such,  but  must  be  made  to  the 
whole  church  aa  a  body — in  which,  though  there  is  now  a  majo- 
rity of  that  class,  yet  it  has  not  been  attained  many  years,  and 
it  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  a  single  generation ;  their  opponents 
were  long  in  the  ascendant,  and  might  be  agtun,  and  were  that 
to  happen  while  the  church  possessed  a  complete  independence  of 
the  state,  the  evangelicals  might  all  be  ejected,  or  means  might 
be  used  to  keep  out  all  successors  to  their  principles;  or  indeed 
the  prindples  might  be  fixed  at  any  standard  the  dominant  party 
might  think  right.  We  cannot  even  see  how  they  could  then 
be  prevented,  if  so  it  should  even  please  tham,  from  unprotes- 
tantizing  even  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scothtnd,  or  of  assimi- 
lating it  to  the  socinian  and  semi-infidel  establishment  of  Geneva. 
But  apart  fixim  those  mischiefs  that  might  result  from  the  entire 
independence  of  the  northern  establishment,  we  could  never 
consent  even  to  make  the  selectest  body  of  clergy  in  all  Chris- 
tendom, were  they  bU  Chalmerses,  and  Candlishea,  and  Cunning- 
hams, a  free  chnrch,  in  their  own  sense  of  the  term,  paid  by  the 
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gtate  out  of  national  property,  and  backed  by  the  civil  power  in 
the  execution  of  their  spiritual  legislation.  They  would  be,  and 
could  not  help  being,  a  persecuting  church.  We  are  not  sure 
that  they  woidd  not  then  invoke  the  dormant  spirit  of  their  ex- 
isting standards,  and  call  upon  the  magistrate  to  extirpate  false 
doctrine  and  heresy  out  of  the  land.  We  would  not  suspect  the 
present  leaders  of  any  such  intention,  but  with  such  indepen- 
dence as  they  claim,  there  could  be  no  security  to  the  national 
liberty  against  the  fullest  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  when- 
ever it  had  shaken  off  the  shackle,  and  made  the  state  its  minister 
instead  of  its  ruler.  A  warm  sun  brings  strange  and  noxious 
creatures  into  existence.  Those  who,  a  few  years  ago,  impri- 
soned the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  for  not  paying  the  church  dues, 
might  just  as  reasonably  incarcerate  the  same  citizens  for  speak- 
ing or  writing  to  the  disparagement  of  the  church  and  its  clergy. 

But  not  to  overlook  the  volume  before  us.  Our  readers  will 
understand,  that  it  is  intended  hereby  to  place  the  present  apos- 
tacy  in  the  church  of  England  in  the  light  of  Bonnerism.  And 
in  order  to  do  this,  the  strong  parts  of  the  bishop's  character, 
and  the  enormities  of  his  public  life,  are  brought  pretty  fully  to 
bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  tracts,  reviews  and  treatises  of 
the  new  party.  The  cloven  foot  is  sufficiently  revealed,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Bible,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  evangehcal  reli- 
gion may  congratulate  themselves  that  the  state  is  still  supreme 
over  the  church,  and  is  not  at  present  likely  to  change  places 
with  it.  The  worthy  author  must,  however,  allow  us  to  observe, 
that  as  the  connexion  still  exists,  by  which  the  two  parties  have 
long  been  playing  at  see-saw,  one  up  and  the  other  down,  as 
they  were  enabled  alternately  to  put  forth  superior  strength  for 
the  time  being ;  and  as  by  his  own  showing  there  exists,  even  at 
this  moment,  no  valid  security  for  their  continuing  in  their  pre- 
sent relative  positions ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  imminent 
danger  of  a  change — whether  the  true  philosophy  does  not  here 
teach  us  by  example,  that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  destroy 
this  strange  kind  of  church-and-state  plaything,  this  expensive 
see-saw.  Her  Majesty  would  not  be  a  whit  less  a  Christian,  and 
might  be  still  more  a  queen,  if  she  and  her  heirs  ceased  to  be 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  were  exclusively  the  head  of  the 
nation.  There  would  at  least  be  then  no  more  danger  of  her 
becoming  the  taU  of  that  which  now  grudgingly  and  unfaithfully 
calls  her  its  "  head.^^ 

The  dedication  to  the  volume,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  will  show  our  readers  the  bearing  of  the  sar- 
casm, and  give  them  an  adequate  insight  into  the  author^s 
manner. 

'  Mv  Lord, — I  presume  to  dedicate  the  following  pages  to  your  Lord- 
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aUp,  witboot  previoiuly  idiciting  permiHion  to  do  «o ;  becauH  I  am 
moat  anxioiu  to  obtsin  the  favour,  approbation,  and  patronage  of  your 
lordship,  to  the  opinions  and  labours  of  the  '  Trectarian  BritiBh  Critics.' 
Nearly  ten  yean  have  elapaed,  since  I  and  my  brethren,  lamenting  th« 
mi  condition  to  wbit^  the  church  was  reduced,  by  the  detectable  ultra 
pnrtestants  of  the  day,  reatdved  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  pristine  re- 
gwd  to  external  religion,  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  ancient  obser- 
vauces  of  the  primitive  diurchei,  to  re-set  the  limb  of  the  Reformation, 
to  go  bade  nearer  to  Rome,  though  without  submitting  to  the  papal  lupre* 
muy  altogether,  or  fiilly  embracing  the  articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Tie  time  kaa  not  f el  arrived, /or  our  deeidiitg  how  far  ve  ikall  go;  but  we 
have  resolved  to  commence  our  progress  back  to  Rome,  by  adopting  the 
inindples  d  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  and  many  other  eminent  prektea, 
who  opposed  the  present  prayer-book  of  the  church,  the  second  service 
IxmA  of  King  Edward,  on  account  of  the  omissions  which  render  it  dis- 
nmilar  to  the  venerable  liturgies  of  antiquity.  We  have  begun  to  wago 
war  with  our  Prayer  Book,  because  it  has  omitted  prayers  for  the  dewl, 
the  doctrine  of  an  actual  and  indelina])le  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
ttae  of  altare,  the  exorcism  of  the  devil  from  the  uifant  in  baptism,  and 
the  use  of  the  chrism  in  the  same  sacred  ceremony.  I  have  pointed  out 
the  miserable  state  of  the  EVayer  Book  in  these  respects,  in  my  Tracts 
and  Reviews ;  and  I  have  considered  in  my  survey  of  the  conduct  of 
Bonner,  during  the  reign  of  the  pious  Mary,  the  best  mode  of  once  more 
changing  the  religion  of  the  country.  The  venerable  Bonner,  your  lord- 
ship's predecessor  in  the  See  of  London,  was  most  anxious  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  present  Praver  Book,  to  do  away  communion  tables, 
to  restore  altars,  candles,  vestments  and  ceremonies,  which  our  wretched 
ultra  Protestant  innovators,  I  will  not  call  them  Reformers,  abolished  and 
deatroyed.  (?)  He  was  anxious  to  restore  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  actual 
Sacrifice,  and  the  Holy  Canon  of  the  Mass.  All  these  things,  I  and  my 
brethren  are  eagerly  desirous  to  restore.  In  all  these  points  we  agree 
with  the  veuerable  Bonner.  Whether  it  be,  that  the  name  of  Boiiiicr  ia 
odions  to  your  lordship's  episcopal  brethren,  or  that  thev  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  second  our  useful  and  reasonable  projects,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
■o  it  is,  that,  in  carrying  out  our  plans,  we  have  found  ourselves  opposed 
and  thwarted  by  many,  from  whom  we  more  particularly  anticipated  pro- 
toctiOD  and  defence.  Anxious  as  we  have  been  on  all  occasions  to  declare 
oqr  veiteration  for  the  bishops  of  out  church,  to  defer  to  their  office,  to 
dedare  them  to  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  the  representatives 
of  Christ ;  aw  Aatw  not  found  one  tnihop  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  hat 
pewtved  to  become  our  partisan,  mpporUr  or  friend.  {})  One  wise  American 
bishop  alone,  is  said  to  be  the  only  episcopal  upholder  of  our  projected 
diangea,  and  our  proposed  schemes  of  good.  In  these  afflicting  circum- 
■tances,Ihavethought  it  advisable  to  endeavour  toobtain, by  onebold  effort 
the  conntenaoce  of  the  successor  of  the  apostolical  Bonner,  in  the  See  <rf 
London,  and  to  sohcit  his  candid  consideration  of  ouf  efforts.  Though  yonr 
lordship,  equally  with  Bonner,  is  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  your  lord- 
ahip  up  to  this  time,  resembles  that  illustrious  anti-protestant,  neither  in 
prbctples,  temper,  severity,  zeal,  nor  energy.  You  have  been  contented 
with  the  pstient  administration  of  the  discipbne  of  the  church,  without 
u2 
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innovation  or  change.  You  have  taught  its  doctrines,  without  qualifying 
or  doubting  them.  You  have  proposed  no  novel  opinions,  whether  by 
reviving  those  that  are  obsolete,  or  introducing  those  that  are  (were) 
unknown  before.  (?)  You  have  withheld  your  express  condemnation,  how- 
ever, from  us,  though  you  have  not  pubHcly  approved  of  us.  Permit 
me  then,  my  lord,  to  beg  you  to  read  our  tracts,  to  study  our  reviews, 
to  ponder  the  pages  of  Froude,  our  great  hierophant,  and  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  revival  of  the  primitive  customs,  practices,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  purer  ages  of  antiquity.  If  your  lordship  says  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  church  as  it  is,  and  demand  bv  what  criteria  vou  mav 
form  your  conclusions  of  the  expediency  and  utility  of  the  customs  and 
doctrines  we  propose  to  revive ;  I  implore  your  lordship  not  to  be  still 
guilty  of  the  ultra- Protestantism  which  is  contented  with  what  is  called 
the  Reformation  ;  and  never  with  the  miserable  ultra-Protestant  to  seek 
to  know  the  expediency  or  the  utility  only  of  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  cere- 
mony, or  ordinance.  I  beg  your  lordship  to  consider  with  us,  not 
whether  it  be  useful  or  expedient,  but  whether  it  be  ancient,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  antiquity  and  tradition, — whether  it  be  sanctioned  by  that  one 
beloved  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis — *  Quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,  quod 
ubique/  If  we  can  prove  that  any  custom  was  engrafted  upon  the  four 
earliest  liturgies  of  the  church,  and  was  thus  adopted  always,  by  all 
people,  and  everywhere  ;  then,  I  trust,  your  lordship  will  agree  with  me, 
that  such  custom,  whether  it  be  useful  and  expedient  or  not,  is  of  apostolic 
origin,  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  all  the  churches  through- 
out England,' — pp.  13 — 17. 

We  confess  we  scarcely  know  what  place  to  assign  the  author 
among  the  heterogeneous  body  which  he  calls  his  church.  He 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  evangelicals,  but  if  so,  his  compliments 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  have  been  misplaced,  and  his  eyes  must 
have  been  somewhat  more  opened,  both  in  illumination  and  as- 
tonishment, since  he  wrote  his  book.  His  satirical  lament  also, 
that  none  of  the  bishops  have  patronized,  or  favoured  the  anti- 
protestant  party,  is  scarcely  correct ;  for  many  have,  more  or  less, 
approved ;  while  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  have  gone  the  courageous 
length  of  a  thorough  and  hearty  condemnation.  Is  it  the*timi- 
dity  of  the  bishops  that  keeps  them  back  ?  Is  it  a  want  of 
harmony  among  themselves?  Or  is  it  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  predicament  in  which  the  Puseyites  have  placed  them? 
The  public  have  long  looked  for  some  thoroughly  Protestant 
and  thoroughly  Scriptural  denunciation  of  the  entire  system 
from  the  heads  of  authority — a  remedy  which  shall  reach  the  evil, 
and  let  the  younger  clergy  know  what  their  diocesans  believe.  But 
none  appears,  yet  the  plague  spreads,  and  the  few  and  feeble  and 
partial  rebukes  rather  embolden  than  repress  the  leaders.  This 
proves,  that  the  church  as  a  system  is  utterly  inefficient  even  to 
preserve  Protestantism  in  the  nation.  A  very  tame  and  pointless 
protest,  originating  with  private  individuals,  hiis  been  announced 
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as  signed  by  about  two  tbouaand  clergy,  but  tbere  are  mure 
than  tea  or  twelve  thousAnd  who,  by  tlieir  refusal,  have  indicated 
their  adhesion  to,  or  their  complacency  in,  the  new  syxtem. 
Does  not  tbia  shew  that  the  Church  of  England  ia  far  gone 
towards  Romanism?  Docs  it  not  equally  show  every  candid 
Protostaot,  that  our  cstablishuicnt  is  corrupting  truth  and  reli- 
gion at  the  fountun  head — that  the  greatest  peril  to  the  gospel 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  establishment — aud  that  the  ques- 
tion is  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the  people — ought  not 
the  establishment  to  be  put  down — aa  a  ]>cst  to  the  country,  an 
impediment  to  pure  i-eligioo,  and  as  threatening  ruin  to  the 
liberties,  both  ci\il  and  religious,  of  the  Bntiah  nation  '< 


Art.  VIII.  1.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Rfgium  Donum  and  Parlia- 
wumtary  Grant  to  Poor  Di»»eatin(/  Ministert  of  Englami  and  H'alet, 
with  a  Vindication  of  the  I  littributorg  and  Recipientt  from  the  charge 
of  Political  UMbieroiency.  By  Ihomas  Bees,  L.L.D.,  F.S.A.  Lon- 
don :  Longman. 

2.  Brief  Statement  of  the  Regium   Doman  and  Parliamentary  Grant  to 

Poor  Dissenting  Ministers.      By  the  Trustees.  • 

3.  Ilelum  of  the.  Names  of  the  Committee  by  whom  the  Parliamentary 
Grants  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  have  been  distributed,  and 
the  mode  in  vhich  they  are  apportioned.  Ordered  by  the  Houte 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  March  17,  1837. 

4.  Regium  Dontim :  a  Legislative  Endovment  for  the  Priesthood,  and 

the  Duty  of  Protestant  Nonconformists.     By  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Masaie, 
Manchester :  Prentice  &  Cathrall,* 

Thb  church  question  ia  evidently  destined  to  become  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age.  Numerous  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
this,  and  are  still  operating  with  daily  augmenting  force.  To 
whatever  quiu^r  of  the  empire  we  look,  the  same  conviction  is 

*  It  i«  due  to  Dr.  Ree«  to  itate  tlint  ne  iire  initebted  (o  his  courtenr  for 
the  fint  three  punphleti  pl&ceil  at  the  head  of  this  arlicle.  Having  tailed 
in  our  efforts  to  procure  them  elsewhere,  we  nditreMed  a  note  to  him,  (tatinfr 
onr  object,  and  asking  if  he  could  furnish  us  with  copies.  To  this  coni" 
municition  we  received  a  prompt  reply,  in  which,  with  the  urhanity  (o 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  he  hanilsomely  coin|iliei)  with  our  request. 
'  My  own  opinion,'  says  Dr.  Rees,  '  as  to  the  ^at  ia  unaltered.  But 
I  have  no  ohjcction  to  any  fair  duicussion  aa  to  its  principles,  or  its  admi- 


1  will  wilhngly  fumish  the  nsRistiuice   I   may  be  able, 
e»eiTthiiig  accurately  known  as  l«  its  hiatiiry.'     Were  we  otherwiiie  diipoted 
to  indnl|^  in  personal  and  acrimonious  reflections,  the  evil  spirit  would  be 
eitaidsed  by  tn«  candid  and  handsome  style  of  this  ci 
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forced  upon  us.     Tlie  strength  and  glory  of  the  Scottish  kirk 
have  passed  away,  the  monstrous  enormity  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment is  now  admitted  by  every  impartial  man  in  the  empire, 
Wales  repudiates  and  abhors  her  hierarchy,  and  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  the  utterance  of  dissatisfaction 
is   daily  becoming  more  emphatic   and  audible.     Our  states^ 
men  are  strongly  disinclined  to  look  these  facts  in  the  face. 
They  affect  to  doubt,  they  even  venture  to  deny  them,  and  when 
the  notoriety  of  the  case  renders  this  no  longer  possible,  they 
endeavour  to  divert  public  attention  by  absurd  palliatives,  which 
only  serve  to  aggravate  the  evil.     Ignorant  of  the  character, 
and  incapable  of  rightly  estimating  the  force  of  the   causes 
which  are  operating,  they  hasten  on  the  progress  of  events  by 
the  very  means  which  they  employ  to  arrest  it*     It  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  mere  politicians  should 
be  perplexed*by  the  operation  of  religious  influences.     It  has 
always  been  so ;  and  the  distraction  and  national  injury  hence 
ensuing  will  continue  until  statesmen  learn  that  the  domain 
of  conscience — the  province  of  religion — is  too  sacred  an  enclo- 
sure for  their  intrusion.     They  are  slow  to  receive  this  lesson, 
and  it  would  be  surprising  were  it  otherwise.     The  controul  of 
the  religious  faith  of  a  nation  is  too  flattering  to  human  pride, 
and  too  favourable  to  the  despotic  tendencies  of  rulers  to  be 
easily  relinquished.    Could  it  once  be  effected, — and  on  the  theory 
of  our  opponents  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  ought  to  be 
aimed  at, — ^freedom  of  thought  would  be  unknown,  the  more 
generous  sympathies   of  our   nature  would    be   extinguished, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come  would  be  employed  to  con- 
firm and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  tyranny  on  earth.     Moreover, 
the  present  state  of  things  has  existed  for  centuries.     Our  states- 
men have  been  familiar  with  it  from  their  infancy ;  they  have 
been  taught  to  regard  it  as  part  of  Christianity,  yea,  to  cherish 
it  as  the  dhly  part  which  has  claims  on  their  support,  or  for 
which  it  becomes  them  to  care. 

Heluctant  however  as  they  are  to  address  themselves  to 
the  honest  and  fearless  consideration  of  the  facts  of  this  case, 
they  cannot  avoid  them.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  them,  and 
though  we  affect  not  prophecy>  we  venture  to  say  that  from  this 
necessity  they  will  not  be  able  to  escape.  The  character  of  the 
movement  to  which  we  advert,  the  deep  and  settled  conviction 
out  of  which  it  has  grown,  the  vast  multitudes  who  are  taking 
part  in  it,  the  clear  yet  forcible  apprehensions  of  duty  under 
which  they  act,  and  the  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  Grod, 
and  of  tender  pity  for  the  souls  of  men  which  impels  them  on- 
watdj  all  constitute  a  case  as  distinct  from  the  combinations  of 
party  or  the  intrigues  of  faction  as  light  is  dissimilar  from  dark-^ 
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utu.  The  ordliiurf  rales  of  political  manKgement  are  inappli- 
cable  to  tliis  case,  which  itands  isolated  from  all  others,  and 
miurt  be  judged  <4  and  be  legislated  for  on  vastier  different  prin- 
dptes.  We  are  converging  towards  a  struggle,  not  of  parties, 
bat  of  principles  j  not  of  passions,  bat  of  systems.  Coercion  and 
vodnataiyism,  hnman  authority  and  inspired  truth,  are  coming 
into  close  and  deadly  conflict,  and  upon  the  issue  of  the  stru^le 
are  sospended  the  best  hopes  of  the  hnman  family.  Could  we 
donbt  what  that  issne  will  be,  a  dark  shadow  woiud  be  thrown 
across  oar  path,  the  fntare  would  lose  its  radiance,  and  the  hope 
and  glory  of  our  world  would  pass  away. 

In  this  approaching  struggle  much  will  depend,  under  God, 
on  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain.  Tlvy  are  the  true  conscr- 
▼atora  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  amongst  whom  the  neglected 
doctrines  of  the  cborch's  spiritoality  and  genuine  independence 
IuiT8  found  refuge.  Upon  them  it  has  hitherto  devolved  to  de- 
fend and  expound  these  great  truths,  and  on  their  energy  and 
aelf-consecration  our  hope  of  seeing  their  practical  adoption 
mainly  relies.  Help  may  be  drawn  from  other  quarters, — the 
indolent,  the  timid,  the  lukewarm  amongst  ourselves  may  be 
atjmnlated  by  the  activity  and  zeal  of  new  allies,  but  it  is  to  the 
descendants  of  the  puritans,  the  representatives  of  those  who,  in 
evil  days,  and  with  defective  knowledge,  stood  up  manfully  in 
the  sight  of  the  nation  to  contend  for  their  own  religious  free- 
dom, that  we  look  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  holy  war- 
fiire.  Their  principles  and  past  history,  the  suflerings  of  their 
bthers,  their  own  reiterated  professions,  their  recent  training  in 
the  work  of  evangelization,  and  their  growing  sense  of  religious 
wrong  done  to  the  souls  of  men  by  the  hierarchy  of  this  realm, 
all  commit  them  to  the  enterprize,  and  qualify  them  for  it. 

In  proportion  to  this  conviction  is  the  solicitude  we  fee!  that 
the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  should  be  thoroughly  furnished 
for  the  work  which  devolves  upon  them.  Firmly  attached  as 
we  are  to  their  principles,  we  have  never  been  amongst  those  who 
deem  them  faultless.  To  flatter  is  no  proof  of  friendship,  and 
to  pretend  that  there  are  not  amongst  ourselves  many  things 
which  need  correction — nay,  which  must  be  corrected  before  we 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  work  we  have  to  do — would  be  to  dis- 
play the  blind  spirit  of  partizanship  which  we  condemn  in  our 
opponents,  and  to  expose  onrselveB  to  the  contempt  of  all  judi- 
«ous  men. 

We  are  aware  of  the  disfavour  which  may  attach  to  a  frank 

and  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  peccability  of  our  friends,  and 

of  the  ungenerous  me  which  may  be  made  of  our  admissions ; 

■  yet  we  pr^er  this  course  as  infiuitely  preferable  to  any  othei^— 

the  only  one  in  fact  which  is  consistent  with  enlightenod  attach 
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ment^  or  with  the  fidelity  of  truth.  Many  evils  have  grown  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  dissent^  and  some  are  threatened  by  the 
new  organizations  which  have  sprung  up  in  our  own  day.  To 
these  we  shall  freely  advert  from  time  to  time  as  they  present 
themselves  to  our  views,  regardless  alike  of  the  fears  of  tha  timid, 
the  misconstructions  of  the  prejudiced,  or  the  temporary  exulta- 
tion of  short-sighted  foes.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  deprecate  the  exposure  of  what  is  defective  amongst  our- 
selves, who  would  have  nothing  adverted  to  but  what  is  excel- 
lent, nothing  pointed  at  but  what  is  praiseworthy.  This  is  a 
mistaken  and  vicious  course,  whose  only  efifect  is  to  strengthen 
self-complacency,  and  to  perpetuate  the  evils  under  which 
w^e  suflfer.  To  keep  frqm  opponents  the  knowledge  of  our  im- 
perfections may  gratify  our  self-love  and  pride,  but  the  best  way 
to  effect  their  correction  is,  fearlessly,  but  in  a  spirit  of  love,  to 
point  out  their  incompatibility  with  the  genius  and  honour  of 
our  profession. 

At  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  grant  annually 
made  by  parliament  to  ^  poor  dissenting  ministers,^  in  doing  which 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  express,  with  all  personal  respect  to  the 
distributors,  our  sense  of  the  wrong  which  they  are  unwittingly 
doing  to  the  dissenting  body.  As  it  has  frequently  happened  to 
us  to  express  opinions  in  advance  of  the  community  whose  eccle- 
siastical principles  we  advocate,  we  are  glad,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  be  sustained  ])y  their  all  but  universal  feeling.  The 
reception  of  this  grant  we  deem  both  discreditable  and  perni- 
cious, inconsistent  with  our  solemn  and  deliberate  professions, 
and  adapted  to  bring  our  principles  into  disrepute  and  con- 
tempt. 

This  is  our  strong  and  growing  conviction,  the  foundation  of 
which  we  have  examined  again  and  again.  Deeply  sensible  of 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  many  of  our  ministers,  we  have  been 
indisposed  to  adopt  a  conclusion  which  would  divert  from  them 
any  present  supply ;  whilst  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  undertake  the  ofiice  of  distributing  the  fimd,  and  our 
entire  confidence  in  their  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of 
voluntaryism,  have  led  us  to  mistrust  our  own  judgment,  and 
to  doubt  whether  our  conclusion  has  not  been  moulded  by  some 
unrecognized  influence.  These  circumstances  have  repeatedly 
induced  a  re-consideration  of  the  case,  in  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  protect  ourselves  from  every  sinister  influence,  and  to 
ascertain  with  the  utmost  distinctness  the  truth  of  the  matter 
and  the  obligations  consequently  resting  on  us.  The  result  we 
shall  proceed  to  state,  with  a  due  regard  to  what  is  owing  to  our 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  unquestioned  integrity 
of  the  distributors  on  the  other. 
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It  mmld  lead  lu  too  &ir  aotray^  from  oar  immedi&te  object,  and 
be  mcompatible  with  the  necessarilj  brief  limits  of  the  present 
paper,  to  comprehend  in  our  discussions  the  historical  details  of 
the  Irish  branch  of  this  question.  We  shall  therefore  reserve 
the  Iriah  Regvtm  Domim  for  distinct  consideration,  simply  re- 
marking as  we  pass  that  we  deem  its  principle  to  be  as  vicious, 
its  administration  more  objectionable,  and  lU  iiiHuence  n  hun- 
dredfold  more  pernicioiu  than  that  of  the  English  grant. 

Money  grants  had  occasioually  been  made  to  non -conforming 
ministers  by  former  moiiarchs,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  fact 
aboold  be  borne  in  mind,  that  justice  mar  be  done  to  the 
men  who  consented  to  receive  the  gift  of  George  I.  It  was 
DO  new  fact  in  the  history  of  dissent,  but  merely  au  expansion 
and  more  systematic  development  of  a  principle  previously  known 
and  acted  on.  This  statement  is  due  to  Dr.  Calnmy  nud  liis 
associates,  and  is  fully  sustained  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Speaking  of  the  thanks  rendered  by  the  prcsbyterians  to 
Charles  II.  for  his  suspension  of  the  penal  laws.  Bishop  Burnet 
says, — and  though  his  statement  is  ])robably  overcharged,  we 
know  no  reason  to  doubt  its  substantial  truth, — '  There  was  an 
order  to  pay  ayearly  pension  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  most  of  them, 
and  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  chief  of  the  party. 
Baxter  sent  back  his  pension,  and  would  not  touch  it.  But 
most  of  them  took  it.  All  this  I  say  upon  Dr.  Still ingfleet's 
word,  who  assured  me  he  knew  the  truth  of  it.  Aud  in  parti- 
cular, he  told  me  that  Pool,  who  wrote  the  synopsis  of  the 
critics,  confessed  to  him  that  he  had  had  fifty  pounds  for  two 
years.'* 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  pensions  were  granted 
cmild  not  fail  to  engender  Huspicion,  aud  warmiited,  to  some 
extent,  the  affirmation  of  the  bishop,  that  ths  parties  in  ques- 
tion were  hired  to  be  silent. 

A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Owen,  of 
whom  it  is  reported,  that  having  been  sent  for  by  Charles  II., 
he  was  assured  of  that  monarch's  regard  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  injuries  done  to  his  dis- 
senting subjects ;  in  proof  of  which  the  doctor  was  requested, 
on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  to  accept  one  thousand  guineas. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  rightly  to  estimate  this  pro- 
ceeding, that  the  king  had  been  actively  concurrent  in  the 
persecuting  measures  which  disgrace  his  reign,  and  that  the 
new  bom  zeal  and  sympathy  now  professed  were  obviously 
designed  to  stave  off  opposition  to  his  majesty's  lenient  policy 
towards   the  cathohos.     It  was  not  that   he   loved   dissenters 

•  ■  lliat.  of  Own  Times,'  vol.  i.  p.  565, 
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better^  but  that  he  wanted  to  make  them  the  unintentional 
instruments  of  advancing  his  popish  policy/  * 

A  similar  proflfer  was  made,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  who,  however,  declined  its  acceptance ; 
and  for  so  doing,  was  censured  by  many  who  were  more  alive 
to  the  necessities  of  their  brethren,  than  to  the  requirements  of 
their  Christian  profession,  t 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  parliamentary  grant  was 
originally  made  are  involved  in  some  doubt,  and  have  been 
diflFerently  represented.  The  trustees,  in  their  brief  statement, 
and  Dr.  Rees,  as  an  advocate  of  the  fund,  naturally  rely  on 
the  version  of  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  one  of  the  original  distri- 
butors, who  represents  it  as  a  pure  act  of  favour  on  the  part  of 
George  I.  His  account  is  briefly  as  follows,  the  period  referred 
to  being  the  year  1723 : — 

'  About  this  time  his  majesty  was  pleased  in  a  private  way  to  give 
the  dissenters  a  considerable  taste  of  lus  royal  bounty  and  kind  regard 
to  them  by  an  annual  allowance.  The  first  motion  for  it  was  made  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Burgess,  who  had  for  some  time  been  secretary  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  He  of  his  own  head,  out  of  good  will  to  those  among 
whom  he  had  had  his  education,  moved  for  something  of  that  kind  to 
the  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  who  readily  fell  in  with  it,  and  after- 
wards discoursed  with  his  brother  Walpole  about  it,  who  also  concurred. 
Upon  its  being  mentioned  to  the  king,  he  was  very  free  to  it,  and  soon 
ordered  500/.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  use  and  behoof  of 
the  poor  widows  of  dissenting  ministers.  And  some  time  after  500/.  was, 
upon  application  made  on  that  behalf,  ordered  to  be  paid  each  half  year 
for  the  assisting  either  ministers  or  their  widows  that  wanted  help,  or  to 
be  applied  to  any  such  uses  as  the  distributors  thought  to  be  most  for 
their  interest.  An  order  was  each  half  year  obtained  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
payable  to  Mr.  Ellis  the  surgeon ;  and  when  Mr.  Burgess  received  it, 
he  paid  it  to  the  following  persons,  viz.  : — Mr.  William  Tong,  Mr. 
Jeremy  Smith,  Mr.  Merrill  of  Hampstead,  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Mathew  Clarke,  Dr.  Joshua  Oldfield,  Mr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  William 
Harris,  and  myself ;  and  as  any  of  these  persons  died,  the  survivors 
chose  another  in  his  room. 

'  It  was  paid  yearly  generally ;  though  sometimes  I  observed  (with- 
out being  able  to  discover  what  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to),  we  were 
passed  by  and  forgotten.  An  equal  dividend  was  made  of  the  sum 
received,  among  those  that  received  it,  and  each  person  disposed  of  what 
he  received  as  he  thought  best,  generally  shewing  an  account  to  the  rest, 
how  it  was  disposed  of,  that  so  several  might  not  give  to  the  same  per- 
sons. A  charge  was  given  that  this  matter  should  be  kept  secret ;  nor 
was  there  any  occasion  to  make  a  common  talk  of  it,  and  I  believe  it 
was  kept  as  much  a  secret  as  a  thing  of  that  nature,  with  which  so  many 

♦  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  28.9. 
t  Calamy's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 
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L  could  be  weU  expected  to  be,  tbongfa  bj  degrees  tt 
faccame  firat  ■Bq>eGted,  and  afterwanli  more  luioim  than  were  to  have 
bten  desred.  Not  vaa  this  (he  firtt  instance  of  kindness  of  this  sort 
that  the  dissenting  miuistera  had  received  from  the  court.' — pp.  4,  5. 

The  charge  given  that  the  matter  ahould  be  kept  secret— on 
vhich  the  opponents  of  the  grant  have  been  accustomed  to 
must — might  have  been  founded,  not  upon  the  supposed  <lis- 
eieditable  nature  of  the  transaction,  but  upon  the  desire  of  the 
gDvenuoent,  to  avoid  the  irritation  which  the  knowlcd^  of  such 
a  grant  irould  administer  to  the  intolerant  churchmen  of 
the  day.  The  Jacobites  were  at  that  period  a  numerous  and 
not  oninfluential  body,  and  would  gladly  have  availed  thcm- 
aelvea  of  such  an  set  of  favour  towards  dissenters,  to  inflame  the 
leal  of  their  followers  against  tlic  Hanoverian  dynasty.  We 
■re  not,  therefore,  coocemed  to  drag  this  circumstance  into  the 
coDtroversy,  and  merely  advert  to  it  to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
plea  Urged  by  Dr.  Bees. 

This  gentkroan  refers  to  Dr.  Cakmj's  testimony  as  '  authentic 
and  incontrovertible;'  and  the  tnutees,  in  like  manner,  term  it 
'  the  only  authentic  account'  possessed  of  the  origin  of  the 
gruuL  Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  disparage  Dr.  Calamy'a 
testimony,  yet  it  must  he  remembered  that  in  his  narrative,  on 
vhich  so  much  reliance  is  placed,  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
simple  character  of  a  historian,  but  in  that  of  a  party  standing 
on  his  defence,  and  furnishing,  by  way  of  anticipation,  an 
answer  to  chaises  which  might  be  preferred.  His  accoimt  was 
drawn  when  the  matter  was  but  httle  known,  and  that,  too, 
with  a  specific  design,  the  effect  of  which,  even  on  the  most 
honourable  minds,  in  colouring  the  statements  made,  is  too 
DOtorioos  to  admit  of  implicit  trust. 

Placing  then,  for  the  instant,  all  other  versions  of  the  afTair 
oat  of  account,  let  \a  look  nt  the  narrative  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  import,  and  see  how  far  the  transaction  it  records  was  wise 
and  expedient.  A  money  grant  was  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime  minister  of  the  day, 
to  vhich  the  title  of  Regium  Doman  was  subsequently  applied. 
It  was  paid  out  of  that  portion  of  the  monarch's  income  which 
was  derived  from  possessions  legally  attached  to  the  crown,  and 
vhieh  constituted  aa  really  a  portion  of  its  revenue  as  that 
vhich  came  to  it  throi^h  the  votes  of  the  Commons  House.  In 
no  proper  sense  can  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  crown  be 
■aid  to  have  been  private  property,  so  aa  to  take  their  disposal 
out  of  the  range  of  those  laws  which  ought  to  regulate  the  dis-. 
position  of  that  which  is  public.  In  the  present  instance  no 
such  distinction  appears  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Calamy  as  a 
ground  on  which  the  reception  of  the  grant  was  to  be  justified. 
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It  would  seem  never  to  have  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  as 
the  necessity  for  it  did  not  appear  from  the  view  probably 
entertained  by  himself  and  his  brethren  respecting  the  relation 
of  human  governments  to  the  offices  of  religion.  From  aught 
that  occurs,  Dr.  Calamy  would  not  have  objected  to  receive 
pecuniary  support  from  the  state,  supposing  that  it  were  not 
clogged  with  conditions,  against  which  conscience  protested. 
Neither  the  puritans  nor  the  early  nonconformists  had  any 
scruple  on  this  point ;  and  as  Dr.  Calamy  was  one  of  the  mode- 
rate men  of  his  day,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  outstripped  his 
compeers  in  his  views  respecting  it. 

The  reasoning  he  pursues  in  vindication  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  recipients  of  the  grant  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
Not  one  word  is  uttered  about  the  private  source  whence  it  was 
drawn,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  the  case  had  he 
entertained  the  theory  of  the  modern  defenders  of  the  grant. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  cases  to  which  he  refers  lead  to 
an  opposite  conclusion,  as  no  pretence  can  exist  for  applying  to 
them  the  distinction  contended  for.  Having  specified  the  cases 
already  referred  to.  Dr.  Calamy  adds  : — * 

*  Nor  could  we  indeed  see  why  we  might  not  thankfully  accept  of  such 
an  help  as  this  here  in  England,  as  well  as  our  brethren  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  who  in  the  year  1690,  had  a  grant  from  King  William,  of 
£1200,  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  quarterly  payments.  .  .  Nor  would  it  be 
an  easy  thing  to  give  a  good  and  substantial  reason,  why  we  that  are 
Pissenters  in  England,  and  excluded  from  the  emoluments  of  the  national 
church,  may  not  as  warrantably  receive  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  from 
the  Government,  as  our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Scotland  do,  (according 
to  the  current  and  uncontradicted  report  of  our  public  newspapers,)  in 
order  to  the  promoting  Christian  knowledge  in  their  Highlands.' 

But  supposing  that  all  this  were  fallacious,  supposing  that  the 
public  and  private  revenues  and  character  of  the  king,  could  be  so 
dissociated  as  to  render  it  becoming  in  some  instances  to  receive 
from  the  latter,  what  must  be  rejected  from  the  former;  still  we 
say — judging  of  course  by  our  own  ecclesiastical  views,  and 
not  by  those  of  the  original  trustees — it  was  inexpedient  and 
most  unwise,  to  receive  the  grant  in  question,  as  it  could  not 
fail,  in  popular  apprehension,  to  be  confounded  with  a  state  en- 
dowment ;  and  would  therefore  operate  to  prevent  an  unsus- 
pected and  eflfective  vindication  of  the  spirituality  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  church.  Acute  men  may  make  subtle  distinctions, 
but  the  great  body  of  a  community  will  not.  They  laugh  at  the 
splitting  of  hairs,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  king,  but  as  king, 
will  maintain,  whatever  be  asserted  to  the  contrary,  that  any  class 

*  Life  of  Calamy.  ii.  471. 
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rf  religionists  who  reccire  from  him  an  nnnual  allowance,  arc 
disqnaliBed,  ipto  faeto,  fat  the  consistent  and  successful  ad vocucy 
of  the  Tolantary  principle.  To  this  objection  wc  hold,  under  the 
most  &T0arable  construction  of  the  ori<rin  of  the  grant.  Admit- 
ting all  that  Dr.  Rces  and  the  Trustees  maintain  respecting  its 
•oorce  and  history,  we  contend,  that  its  reception  was  most 
inexpedient;  inasmuch  as  it  bore  the  appearance  of  evil,  and 
would  be  regarded  in  this  light  bv  the  grcjit  body  of  the  com- 
monity.  Conatituting  one  of  the  three  estates  of  tlie  realm,  it 
would  be  utterly  hopeless  tn  <tissuctat(;  such  a  grant  by  the 
king,  annually  made,  and  admiuiatercd  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  Treasury,  from  a  state  allowance  to  tbc  ministers 
of  religion.  This  was  the  tendency,  the  natural  and  inevitable 
tendency,  of  the  measure  ;  and  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  have 
induced  iU  rejection.  The  private  bounty  of  the  nioiiarch,  thus 
■ystematically  administered  to  an  ecrlcsiastical  class,  ought  not 
to  have  been  received,  unless  the  rceipirnts  admitted  the  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  state  establishments  of  reli- 
gion. The  new  mode  of  adminiatmtiou  adopted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  has  greatly  increased,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  force  of  this  objet^tlon. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with  Dr.  Calamy's  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  grant ;  but  we  must  now  advert  to  other  ver- 
flious  of  it,  which  place  it  in  a  somewliat  different,  and  still  more 
exceptionable  light.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  publica- 
tion, appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  for  1774,  and  was  're- 
printed nearly  verbatim,'  as  a  aeparate  pamphlet,  in  the  year 
1792.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Henry  Alayo,  an  inde- 
pendent minister  of  London,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  Ilomerton 
college.  We  are  not  eoucerned  at  present  with  the  reflections 
passed  by  this  writer  on  the  policy  observed  by  the  trustees  of 
tlie  grant,  in  the  subsequent  public  movements  of  dissenters. 
These  may  have  been  more  severe — and  in  some  cases  we  believe 
they  were  so — than  the  occa.si()n  justified;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  from  the  position  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  the  most  nn- 
fcvourable  view  was  taken  of  the  circnmatances  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  grant.  As  Dr.  Calamy's  position  must  have 
inchned  him  to  view  things  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  to 
represent  them  accordingly,  that  of  Dr.  Mayo  would  disi>osG  him. 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  The  truth,  therefore,  will  probably  be 
fqnnd  to  lie  midway  between  the  two  :  and  this  is  all  for  which 
we  are  disposed  to  contend.  Wc  transcribe  Dr.  Mayo's  account 
lu  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Rees : — 

'  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  then  chRticcHor  of  the  cschefiuer — a  states- 
man, who  knew  tco  well  for  the  real  intereEte  of  his  country,  the  passions 
which  are  most  apt  to  he  predomiuant  in  the  heart,  and  whom  no  man 
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ever  equalled  in  die  appCcation  of  gold.     By  this,  he  daily  converted  his 
enemies  into  friends,  and  so  charmed  even  the  flaming  votaries  of  liberty, 
dissenting  ministers  not  excepted,  as  to  reconcile  them  to  corruption, 
and  even  to  court  fetters,  and  rejoice  in  them.     He  had  observed  from 
year  to  year  the  wonderful  effects  which  the  smiles  of  the  Treasury  bench 
had  on  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  finding  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
after  being  years  trifled  with,  were  moving  in  earnest  to  obtain  delive- 
rance from  their  bondage,  he  closeted  a  few  of  their  ministers,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  the  most  influence  among  their  brethren,  and  who  would 
best  answer  his  purposes.      In  their  presence,  he  wore  the  mask  of 
friendship  and  sanctity, — he  comphmented  them  on  their  great  abili- 
ties,— assured  them  he  had  the  heartiest  zeal  for  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters and  their  interests, — lamented  the  poverty  and  small  incomes  of 
many  of  tlieir  ministers  through  the  kingdom,  and  that  any  laws  should 
hang  over  their  heads.     The  reverend  gentlemen  (like  their  successors  of 
the  present  day)  were  soon  overpowered  with  his  condescension,  eloquence 
and  goodness.     He  then  declared  his  readiness  to  serve  them  any  way, 
even  in  parhament,  for  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  statutes  against  them ; 
but  the  present  year,  1723,  'was  a  very  improper  time— he,  the  greatest 
friend  they  had,  would  not  advise  them  to  apply  that  session  ;  if  they  did, 
it  would  greatly  injure,  if  not  ruin  the  cause ;  but  the  postponing  it 
would  greatly  promote  its  success  in  a  future  period.     A  respectful  post- 
poning of  it  was  very  likely  to  obtain  its  success ;  whereas  to  bring  it  on 
without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  or  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
best  judges  and  their  most  able  advocates,  might  be  called  rashness,  and 
would  do  dishonour  to  the  cause.'     The  language  of  courtiers  and  their 
tools  is  the  same  from  one  generation  to  another. 

*  To  enforce  this  reasoning,  he  drew  £500.  out  of  the  Treasury,  by  a 
warrant  payable  to  a  surgeon,  and  which  was  paid  by  another  agent  into 
the  hands  of  nine  ministers.  The  bait  was,  *  Pray,  receive  this  for  tJie 
use  and  comfort  of  the  widows  of  dissenting  ministers,  till  administration 
CAN  MORS  EFFECTUALLY  SERVE  YOUR  CAUSE ;'  .but  a  Strict  charge  was 
given  with  the  money,  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  very  secret. 
Grateful  Sir  Robert !  to  conceal  the  virtues  of  his  royal  master,  and  not 
sufler  his  favourites  so  much  as  to  speak  of  this  considerable  taste  of  royal 
bounty,  which  was  also  promised  to  be  annual. 

*  Very  soon  afterwards,  the  crafty  statesman,  finding  that  this  money 
had  produced  just  the  same  eflfects  in  the  conversion  of  these  dissenting 
clergy,  as  benefices  and  bishoprics  always  had  done  with  respect  to  many 
ecclesiastical  members  of  the  Establishment,  he  doubled  the  pension,  and 
ordered  that  £500.  half-yearly  should  be  paid  to  those  nine  ministers, 
and  With  larger  powers,  *  to  be  applied  to  any  uses,  as  the  distributors 

mshould  think  proper  ' — pp.  17,  18, 

On  this  account  it  is  obvions  to  remark,  that  the  means  said 
to  be  employed,  ai'e  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  known  and 
svvowed  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Money  was  his  grand 
instrument,  by  the  unsparing  use  of  which  he  bought  off  oppo- 
sition, and  secured  to  himself  a  long  tenure  of  office.  Parties 
were  at  the  time  greatly  divided.    The  Wlxigs  themselves,  were 
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broken  np  into  sectiom,  and  it  was  therefore  of  the  otmott  im- 
portance to  the  minister,  that  he  ihould  at  once  conciliate  the 
otssenting  body,  and,  Kt  the  same  time,  prevent  their  ui^ng 
their  claims  for  redress  of  grievances,  OQ  the  legislature.  No 
means  were  so  likely  to  accomplish  these  ends,  as  those  which  he 
ia  here  represented  to  have  employed;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a 
prima  fade  probability  in  the  case,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Mayo,  what< 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  complexion  of  the  account  given  of  the 
mboequent  conduct  of  the  miniBters  concerned.  Dr.  Rccs  ia  of 
fipinion,  that  'the  whole  story,  has  the  air  of  a  pure  but  clumsy 
bble,  the  creation  at  once  of  the  fancy  and  of  the  malignity  of 
the  author ;'  hut  from  tbia  opinion  we  are  compelled  to  dissent ; 
DO  probability  being  violated,  uor  any  internal  endciicc  of  iuac- 
cuiacy  being  furnished,  by  the  narrative.  Dr.  Hecs  refers  as 
conclusive  evidence  against  it^  authenticity,  to  'the  Hhallow 
«>plii8tiy,'  by  which  Sir  Sobcrt  Walpole  is  represented  to  have 
imposed  on  the  ministers,  '  and  the  idiotic  simplicity  with  wliicb 
they  are  stated  to  liave  allowed  themselves  to  be  overpowered  aud 
cajoled.'  But  is  it  not  notorious — we  have  read  history  to  little 
purpose  if  it  be  not  so — that  the  language  here  attributed  to  the 
premier,  was  precisely  in  substance  that  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  address  to  the  dissenters  of  his  day ;  aud  that  they  never,  for 
■  considerable  time,  questioned  its  sincerity,  but  deferred  to  it  as 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  Dr.  Reea's  own  pages  furnish  eWdcnce 
of  this,  while  the  histories  of  the  period  place  it  beyond  doubt. 
He  perpetually  made  professions  of  regard,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  as  uniformly  advised  delay.  His  sincerity  was,  how- 
ever, put  to  the  test  in  1739,  and  it  miserably  failed. 
'  whatever  were  his  private  inclinations,'  he  then  informed  a 
deputation  which  waited  on  him  respecting  the  Test  Act,  '  the 
attempt  was  improper,  and  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived,'  '  You 
have  so  often  Sir  Robert,'  replied  Dr.  Chandler,  '  returned  this 
answer,  that  I  trust  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ask  yon  when  the 
time  inll  come  ?'  to  which  the  minister,  evidently  thrown  off  his 
guard,  rejoined, '  If  you  require  a  specific  answer,  I  will  give  it 

Su  in  a  word — never' — *  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  Whig 
ouse  of  Commons,  led  on  by  Sir  Robert  himself,  rejected  the 
measure  of  rebef  by  a  lai^r  m^ority  than  their  Tory  predc- 
eeasors. 

Nor  ia  it  necessary  to  suppose,  as  the  defenders  of  the  grant 
seem  to  imagine,  that  some  condition  would  have  been  insisted 
on,  some  explicit  engagement  of  subservieucy  have  been  entered 
into,  if  the  grant  were  designed  to  operate  as  a  bribe.  We  fully 
atoit,  that  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind ;  nay,  we  go  farther 

*  Cooke's  Hist.irj-  of  Party,  ii.  271- 
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and  say,  that  had  there  been  any  attempt  of  the  sort,  it  would  in- 
stantly have  defeated  the  minister's  design.  He  was  too  sagacious 
an  observer  to  make  so  false  a  step.  He  knew  too  well  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with 
conferring  a  favour,  at  the  same  time  that  he  counselled  delay 
of  their  claims.  This  is  precisely  the  course  we  should  have 
anticipated  from  a  man  so  long  and  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  controuling  the  actions  of  others.  He  wanted  time,  he  sought 
to  be  relieved  from  the  perplexities  to  which  an  earnest  prosecu- 
tion of  dissenting  claims  would  expose  him,  and  what  surer  me- 
thod was  there  of  compassing  his  purpose  than  to  advise  delay, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  the  royal  bounty.  The  former 
might,  by  itself,  have  awakened  suspicion  and  given  rise  to  hos- 
tility, but  associated  with  the  latter,  it  became  the  language  of 
friendship,  and  was  entitled  to  considerable  weight.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  take  the  worst  possible  view  of  the  acts  of  states-* 
men,  yet  we  confess  we  have  no  such  exalted  opinion  of  the  pa- 
triotism or  the  benevolence  of  Walpole  as  to  attribute  to  him  a 
virtue  so  foreign  from  his  class.  The  one  motive  to  which  we 
refer  his  conduct  was  perfectly  equal  to  its  production,  whilst 
the  other  was  alien  from  his  character,  and  utterly  incompatible 
with  his  subsequent  policy.  We  confess,  therefore,  our  own 
conviction  that  Dr.  Mayors  account  supplies  some  facts  which 
Dr.  Calamy  has  omitted,  and  that  the  admission  of  these  goes 
to  effect  a  material  alteration  in  our  estimate  of  the  origin  of  the 
grant. 

But  Dr.  Mayo's  account  is  confirmed,  as  to  its  substantial 
accuracy,  by  Mr.  Richard  Ricards,  ^a  gentleman  of  great  res- 
pectability, and  a  zealous  dissenter  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century.'  This  gentleman  left  some  unpublished  memoirs  of 
his  life  and  times,  from  which  Dr.  Rees,  with  a  candour  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  gives  the  following  extract,  which 
we  transcribe  entire : 

'The  dissenters,  in  the  year  1732,  being  generally  of  opinion  that  it 
was  then  a  proper  time  to  apply  to  parliament  to  release  them  from  their 
shackles,  imposed  and  fastened  on  them  by  the  high  church  persecuting 
party  when  in  power,  they  thought  the  test  act  an  infringement  upon 
liberty,  a  hardship  on  conscientious  clergymen  as  well  as  on  the  dissen- 
ters, and  was  of  no  efficacy  to  keep  out  of  place  the  atheist,  the  irreli- 
gious, or  the  profane,  and  therefore  a  national  evil.  They  therefore 
appointed  deputies  from  the  several  congregations  in  and  about  London 
to  prosecute  the  repeals  of  the  said  act  and  the  corporation  act,  which 
was  equally  pernicious.  But  their  friends  in  the  administration  desiring 
it  to  be  postponed,  they  not  being  yet  ready  to  assist  them,  it  was  de- 
ferred until  about  this  time,  [1734,]  when  the  said  deputies  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed,  not  only  as  believing  it  to  be  a  proper  time  to  ex- 
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pact  euoceu  »  tfaey  ever  again  were  likely  to  hove,  l>ut  also  to  cf>m))ly 
with  the  getteni  seiue  and  desire  of  the  disscnlere  of  all  denominfttianii 
throu^ioot  the  Idngdotn.  A  commitlec  uf  twenty-one  was  therefore 
^ipointed  from  uaaag  them  by  ballot  to  solicit  the  affair,  I  wa«i  one  of 
that  committee.  How  the  attempt  came  to  nu!>carry,  many  now  livinjf 
can  well  remember.  The  eeceesion  of  many  of  the  principal  deputies 
[Mr.  Holden,  Mr,  Brooksbank,  who  hnU  cuurt  Ixiroufrha  given  them 
afterwards,  and  othera]  from  their  meeting  at  Pinner'»  Hall,  and  their 
makinff  a  separate  asHemhly,  tlie  borougha  given  or  promii<cd  to  some  of 
the  disaenting  laity,  and  some  of  their  clergy  Buffering  themselves  to  be 
cornipted  by  the  most  expert  and  succe^^ful  man  in  that  way,  !Jir  Robert 
Walpole,  tlut  ever  England  bred,  it  struck  a  damp  and  coldrici's  on  the 
■pplkatkm,  and  gKre  such  a  ■pint  to  the  opposition  that  it  is  a  wonder 
Ibere  were  BO  many  friends  to  liberty,  and  independent,  that  had  the 
coorage  at  that  time  to  own  their  principles,  when  they  hail  the  ministry 
aa  well  as  the  toriee  to  contend  with. 

■  Ho*  fell  our  hopes  of  recovering  religious  liberty  for  this  nge,  nt  the 
least ;  ft>r  who  can  be  trusted  when  our  i)wn  pastors  betray  us  and  touch 
die  poison  ?  It  may  be  asked,  what  could  our  ministers  allege  in  excuse 
for  their  befaaviour,  and  to  what  purpose  did  they  finger  public  money  } 
The  only  plausible  reasons  for  it  (arid  those  very  bad  ones)  were  given 
me  by  one  of  those  very  ministers  (Dr.  Harris)  who,  in  every  other  res- 
pect, was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  learning,  integrity,  and  good  nature, 
m.  that  there  were  many  poor  minister?  among  them  who  wanted  help  ; 
that  it  made  the  distributors  of  the  money  more  respectable,  and  of  con- 
seqnence  more  capable  of  being  useful,  and  that  if  they  refused  the  mo- 
ney it  would  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  that  were  more  exception- 
aUe,  and  who  might  make  a  bad  use  of  it  ;  and  insinuated  that  if  the 
Test  Act,  Slc.  were  repealed,  and  the  disi^nters  got  into  places,  it  might 
make  them  more  remiss  in  their  way  of  living,  more  wavering  in  their 
princvptes,  and  thereby  weaken  the  dissenting  interest.  The  very  revcrsi- 
thereof  many  now  living  are  able  to  demonstrate.  Have  not  many  of 
the  rich  dissenters  left  us  quite,  notwithstanding  the  Test  Act  remains 
ID  force ;  others  of  them  married  their  children  to  conformists,  and 
given  them  large  fortunes  ;  and  not  a  few  who,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
the  repeals,  from  ambitious  views  or  worse,  have  left  oft'  all  public  wor- 
ship as  unnecessary  ?' — p.  84. 

The  peraonal  respectability  of  Mr.  llicarda  ia  beyond  all  question, 
and  that  he  took  an  intimate  and  zoidoiis  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  dissenting  body,  at  the  pcrio<l  referred  to,  isclenrlyshown. 
He  is  stated  to  have  commenced  hia  memoirs  in  17r)0,  and  it  is 
tu^d  by  Dr.  Ileea  that  the  more  nctivo  (ind  decided  measures 
which  he  advocated  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  leaders 
of  his  body,  and  thereby  inclined  liim  to  look  with  suspicion  and 
disfavour  on  their  movements.  '  It  is  apparent,'  he  remarks, 
forgetting  it  would  seem  that  the  obscr\-alion  is  applicable  also 
to  Dr.  CaJamy,  on  wliose  eiidence  he  so  implicitly  relies,  '  that 
Mr.  Ricardfl  must  be  viewed  aa  an  historiau  liable  to  be  biassed 
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ill  his  judgment  and  his  statements  by  a  regard  to  the  personal 
reputation  of  himself  and  his  associates/  All  this  is  tnie,  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  evidence  given;  but. the  writer,  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
was  4  man  of  integrity,  who  lived  in  the  times  referred  to,  w  as 
intimate  with  the  persons  concerned,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  carried  on.  Bearing  all  these  facts  in  mind, 
we  are  constrained  to  attach  more  weight  to  the  evidence 
given  than  Dr.  Kees  admits  to  be  due  to  it,  though  we  do  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  adopting  all  Mr.  Ricards'  reflections,  or  of 
exempting  him  on  some  points  from  a  charge  of  uncharitableness. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all 
others  admitting  it,  Walpole  employed  money  to  compass  his 
political  ends ;  that  the  recipients  of  his  money  were  not  requi- 
red, and  woidd  indignantly  have  refused  had  they  been  so,  to 
give  any  pledge  of  subseiTiency  to  the  minister,  but  that  the 
imperceptible,  the  unrecognized  influence  of  the  grant  was  trace- 
able in  the  deference  subsequently  shown  to  his  wishes,  and  in  the 
moderate  counsels  which  prevailed  amongst  the  leaders  of  dis- 
sent. This  could  not  but  be,  human  nature  remaining  what  it 
is,  and  the  fact  constitutes  a  strong  objection  to  the  course 
adopted  by  Dr.  Calamy  and  his  brethren. 

The  force  of  our  objection  to  the  grant  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  alteration  efffceted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  in  its  mode  of  administration.  The  trustees 
advert  to  this  in  their  Brief  Statement,  and  it  is  due  to  them 
that  we  extract  the  following  passage  as  explanatory  of  their 
views  on  the  point : 

*  Formerly  the  kings  of  England,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  be- 
came possessed  of  large  hereditary  revenues,  out  of  which  were  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  royal  establishment,  a  great  part  of  the  charges  of 
the  executive  government,  and  such  charitable  donations,  whether  of  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  nature,  as  the  sovereign  might  deem  it  proper 
to  bestow.  From  this  personal  fund  was  paid,  during  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  the  royal  grant  to  poor  dissenting  ministers. 
On  the  accession  of  George  III.  it  was  thought  advisable  to  substitute 
for  these  hereditary  revenues,  a  fixed  annual  sum,  equivalent  to  them  in 
amount,  which  obtained  the  technical  name  of  the  civil  list.  The 
charges  which  had  been  usually  defrayed  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  royal  demesnes,  including  the  grant  to  dissenting  ministers,  and 
other  permanent  charities,  were  now  paid  out  of  the  new  fund.  In  1 804, 
some  alterations  were  made  in  the  civil  list  itself.  Owing  to  heavy  war 
expenses  and  other  causes,  it  was  found  inadequate  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  had  been  designed,  and  the  parliament,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  voted  an  annual  addition 
to  it  of  £60,000.  In  order,  however,  to  simplify  the  public  accounts, 
and  to  prevent  the  civil  list  falling  into  arrear,  it  was  at  the  same  time 


wttled  to  take  from  it  certain  patmcnts.  t»  the  nmount  of  £I5.>.'X)0  per 
umnm,  and  to  proride  for  them  MpuBtely  by  ui  annual  viHc  of  the 
HiMue  of  Commons.  AmuD^  the  peniiaDrnt  elian;e$  ihu?  trui'fiTml 
were  certain  loral  charitiei.  incljiiiti^r  the  Iraunly  to  the  ])iMir  Fivnch 
Tthgee  clergy  and  laity,  and  to  the  di!»enlini:  miiii'ti  r->  of  Kn!;land  tind 
Wales.  Bj  this  change  the  Rrgiam  Dohmm  became  a  partiitmentaij 
jraU.  Ita  ctiaiacter  was  not,  however,  chanced.  The  pHrUHnicnt  he- 
oiune.  in  fact,  the  King's  almooer.  and  pledged  its  faith  to  continue  the 
royal  dtaiities,  which  were  considered  as  permanent  churirt^  on  the 
crown  eatata.  Nor  did  the  parliament  enter  into  this  conipnct  without 
secniii^  am]de  means  to  fulfil  it.  When  ralK-d  upon  to  add  the  \nx^ 
som  of  £60,000  per  annam  to  the  cit-il  list,  it  was  staled  by  the  Chnn- 
ceOor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  so  favourable  to  the  country  had  1>oen  the 
bargain  for  the  crown  lands,  that  after  making-  up  the  full  amount  of  the 
dvU  hst,  with  this  increase,  and  defrayinir  all  the  expcnsi's  chargeable 
npon  it,  there  would  remain  a  considerable  bidance  in  favour  of  the  iiu- 
tioD,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pubhc  service.' — jip.  j,  G. 

On  tills  account  ve  take  liberty  to  remark  that  the  (li>tiactioii 
here  contended  for  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  '  licrcditjiry 
reventies'  referred  to,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  were  imt  a 
pernmal  fund  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  tlic  tnistces,  but 
were  part  of  the  income  provided  for  the  sovereign  by  the  Icpis- 
latnre,  and  were  designed  to  meet,  according  to  the  ailniission 
of  the  trustees  themselves,  '  a  great  part  of  the  charges  of  the 
eiecotire  govenunent.'  Whatever  precedents  may  therefore 
have  grown  up  in  the  (Mrarse  of  years  favourable  to  a  disposal  of 
a  part  of  them  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  King,  thry  must,  in 
a.  constitutional  point  of  view,  and  ought  vapec'mlly  in  rehilion  to 
the  pretent  question,  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  contribution, 
Bubstantially  similar  to  money  grants  by  parliament.  This 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  when 
the  revision  of  the  civil  list,  referred  to  by  the  trustees,  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  the  premier,  remarked  on  that  occasion  : 

'  His  Majesty  on  the  throne  had  not  the  power  of  applying  any  port 
of  his  revenue  to  bis  own  purposes,  either  in  a  manner  otfensive  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  or  for  purposes  of  prodigality  and  corruption  :  it 
was  only,  sir,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  esti- 
mates were  introduced  as  means  of  control  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  revenue.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  that  the  right  of  pur- 
veyance and  pre-emption  was  given  up,  as  a  source  of  enriching  the 
king :  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  people  of  this  country  from  a 
prerogative  so  injurious,  a  price  was  to  be  paid  for  it  by  parliament ;  in 
consequence  of  which  an  hercditarv  revenue  was  granted  in  lien  of  it. 
I  mentioned  this  rather  incidentally,  the  main  purpose  being  to  estnhlish 
the  point  that  the  whole  of  the  king's  hereditary'  revenue  consists  of  the 
i2 
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grant  to  Charles  II.  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.'* 

Mr.  Fox  took  the  same  view  of  the  question,  which  lie  ex- 
pressed with  a  distinctness  and  force  characteristic  of  his  oratorj^. 

'  The  King/  he  observed,  '  certainly  possessed  immense  revenues  in 
former  times,  totally  independent  of  parliament ;  but  for  this  revenue 
what  had  he  to  do  ?  He  was  to  raise  and  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in 
times  of  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  It  was  no  private  income  of  his  own, 
as  an  individual,  but  a  trust  from  the  public The  pro- 
position so  much  boasted  of,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  would  have  been  a  good  one,  if  properly  followed  up. 
By  that  proposal  the  King  rehnquished  nothing,  because,  constitutionally, 
he  had  nothing  to  give  up  in  point  of  right,  there  being  no  right  in  ex- 
istence. All  that  was  done  may  more  properly  be  considered  in  the 
way  of  an  exchange. *t 

By  the  arrangement  eflfected  at  this  time,  every  shadow  of 
pretence  for  the  view  taken  of  the  grant  by  its  advocates  was 
removed.  It  was  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  revision  of 
parUament,  and  was  taken — avowedly  now  as  it  had  always 
really  been — from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  To  pretend  that 
though  thus  voted,  and  though  liable  to  be  withheld  at  any 
time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commons,  it  yet  differs  in  its  essen- 
tial character  from  a  money  grant  by  the  legislature,  does  appear 
to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  and  instructive 
instances  on  record  of  perversity  of  view,  for  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  on  any  other  principle,  than  that  of  the  im- 
perceptible influence  exercised  over  the  judgments  of  men 
by  their  position.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  our  more  saga- 
cious opponents  to  deny  the  competence  of  parliament  to  with- 
hold the  grant,  but  we  must  have  further  evidence  than  has 
hitherto  been  adduced  before  we  can  deem  such  a  position 
worthy  of  serious  reply.  The  view  we  should  have  taken  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  would  have  been  in  substance  what  we 
na^  e  expressed,  even  had  the  theory  of  the  trustees  respecting 
the  Ref/ium  Donum  been  admitted.  We  should,  in  that  case, 
have  contended  that  dissenters  were  not  in  a  position  to  allow 
themselves,  without  serious  discredit  to  their  principles,  and 
corresponding  injiuy  to  religious  truth,  to  be  handed  over  from 
the  royal  bounty  to  the  public  treasury;  that  they  ought  to 
have  dissented  from  the  proposed  compact,  and  while  grateful 
for  the  past  favours  of  the  monarch,  have  decHned  the  proffered 
vote**  of  parliament.     This  was  due  to  their  self  respect,  as  well 

*  Post  Hist.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  .'^74. 
t  Ibid  pp.  :}83  and  li^G. 
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ss  to  the  principles  thn-  held  ;  w»  enforced  alike  )nr  the  dntr 
incombent  on  tbem,  to  axmd  the  appcannre  oT  evil,  and  to 
maintain  tbe  npri^htuess  and  connstency  of  their  principles. 
Bat  if  our  judgment  would  have  been  such  in  the  ca.*e  siippi.>sed, 
how  much  stronger  mu.«t  be  our  convirtitin  under  the  %  icws  *e 
entertain  of  the  fabitr  of  the  theorr  advocated  bv  Dr.  Kces, 

We  bold  it  a»  a  primajy  truth,  the  sliphtcst  deviation  from 
which  is  firangbt  with  serions  evi)^,  that  the  support  of  tlie 
ministers  and  offices  of  relipon  should  be  purely  voluntarr. 
Or.  Rees, — if  we  do  not  misapprehend  the  spirit  of  his  pamphlet, 
which  we  should  be  exceedingly  soitt.-  to  do — <liffiTB  ftiam  «»  on 
this  point,  and  is  therefore  so  far  consistent  in  his  ndvocney  of 
the  grant.  We  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  wmewliat 
contemptuous  expressions,  such  as  '  fiuc-wniught  thcoTT  of  reli- 
gious freediMn,'  and  '  f:uicifiil  sptculiition,'  by  which  be  dcsij;- 
nates  the  principle  on  wliich  it  i.s  opposed,  nor  fiiirly  interpret 
the  following  brief  passage,  in  which  he  more  distinctly  refers 
to  this  pcHut : — 

'  There  is  one  other  objection  of  more  recent  growth,  upon  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  not  m>  much  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  weight,  as  of  the  cxIrHardiaary  importance  ai^signed  to  it  by 
some  zealous  dissenters  in  their  late  public  proceedings.  It  has  been 
contended  that  the  grmnt  is  paid  out  of  a  fund  created  by  the  compul- 
sory taxation  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  therefore 
violates  what  is  pronounced  to  be  a  fundamental  dissenting  principle, 
that  the  maintenance  of  Christian  worship  should  be  lef^  nhollv  to  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  its  votaries. 

'  Whether  it  be  inexpedient  in  all  conceivable  circumstances  that  some 
contribution  should  be  made  from  the  national  purse  to  provide  the 
means  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  for  all.  or  for  anv  portion  of 
the  iubjects  of  the  state,  is  a  question  too  large  in  its  extent  to  be  inci- 
dentally discussed  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Certain  1  am,  however, 
that  such  a  provision  as  is  here  supposed,  whatever  place  it  may  hold  in 
the  opmion  of  any  claES  of  modem  dissenters,  militated  against  no  prin- 
dple  of  the  early  non- conformists,  the  first  trustees  and  earlier  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Regitan  Donvm,  and  constituted  no  part  of  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  which  compelled  them  to  keep  aloof  from  the  communion 
of  the  established  church.' — p.  71. 

This  is  not  language  which  some  of  his  co-tmstecs  would 
employ,  and  we  call  their  attention  to  it  as  suggesting  an  in- 
qtiiry,  which,  if  thoroughly  prosecuted,  will  go  far  in  our 
jndgroent  to  induce  an  abandonment  of  their  present  false 
position.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  other  topics,  having  already 
devoted,  to  those  noticed,  more  space  than  we  originally  de- 
signed. 

Prom  its   origin,   hs   already   seen,   strong  objections   have 
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grrant  to  Charles  II.  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.'* 

Mr.  Fox  took  the  same  \iew  of  the  question,  which  he  ex- 
pressed with  a  distinctness  and  force  characteristic  of  liis  o^atorJ^ 

*  The  King/  he  observed,  '  certainly  possessed  immense  revenues  in 
former  times,  totally  independent  of  parliament ;  but  for  this  revenue 
what  had  he  to  do  ?  He  was  to  raise  and  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in 
times  of  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  It  was  no  private  income  of  his  own, 
as  an  individual,  but  a  trust  from  the  public The  pro- 
position so  much  boasted  of,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  would  have  been  a  good  one,  if  properly  followed  up. 
By  that  proposal  the  King  relinquished  nothing,  because,  constitutionally, 
he  had  nothing  to  give  up  in  point  of  right,  there  being  no  right  in  ex- 
istence. All  that  was  done  may  more  properly  be  considered  in  the 
way  of  an  exchange. 'f 

By  the  arrangement  effected  at  this  time,  every  shadow  of 
pretence  for  the  view  taken  of  the  grant  by  its  advocates  was 
removed.  It  was  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  re\nsion  of 
parliament,  and  was  taken — avowedly  now  as  it  had  always 
really  been — from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  To  pretend  that 
though  thus  voted,  and  though  liable  to  be  withheld  at  any 
time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commons,  it  yet  differs  in  its  essen- 
tial character  from  a  money  grant  by  the  legislature,  does  appear 
to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  and  instructive 
instances  on  record  of  perversity  of  view,  for  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  on  any  other  principle,  than  that  of  the  im- 
perceptible influence  exercised  over  the  judgments  of  men 
by  their  position.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  our  more  saga- 
cious opponents  to  deny  the  competence  of  parliament  to  with- 
hold the  grant,  but  we  must  have  further  evidence  than  has 
hitherto  been  adduced  before  we  can  deem  such  a  position 
\Forthy  of  serious  reply.  The  view  we  should  have  taken  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  would  have  been  in  substance  what  we 
nave  expressed,  even  had  the  theory  of  the  trustees  respecting 
the  Ref/ium  Donum  been  admitted.  We  should,  in  that  case, 
have  contended  that  dissenters  were  not  in  a  position  to  allow 
themselves,  without  serious  discredit  to  their  principles,  and 
corresponding  injury  to  religious  truth,  to  be  handed  over  from 
the  royal  bounty  to  the  public  treasuiy ;  that  they  ought  to 
have  dissented  from  the  proposed  compact,  and  wliile  grateful 
for  the  past  favours  of  the  monarch,  have  declined  the  proffered 
vote^  of  parliament.     This  was  due  to  their  self  respect,  as  well 

*  Post  Hist.  vol.  Nxxvi.  p.  3/4. 
t  Ibid  pp.  .383  and  '^^G. 
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Bs  to  the  principlos  tliry  held  ;  wns  enforced  alike  by  the  duty 
incumbent  on  them,  to  nvoid  the  npiHiaranre  of  ciil,  and  to 
maintain  the  uprif,'lituc3B  and  consistency  of  their  principles. 
But  if  our  judgment  would  have  been  auch  in  the  case  supposed, 
how  much  stronger  must  be  o>u:  conviction  under  the  ^■icws  we 
entertain  of  the  falsity  of  the  theory  advocated  by  Dr.  Reea. 

We  hold  it  as  a  primary  truth,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
which  is  fraught  with  serious  evils,  that  the  support  of  the 
ministers  and  oflicea  of  religion  should  be  purely  voluntary. 
Dr.  Rees, — if  we  do  not  misapprehend  the  spirit  of  his  pamphlet, 
which  we  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  do — differs  from  us  <m 
this  point,  and  is  therefore  bo  far  consiatent  in  hia  advocacy  of 
the  grant.  We  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  somewhat 
contemptuoua  expressions,  such  as  '  fine-wrought  theory  of  reli- 
gious freedom,'  and  '  faneiful  sjKiculation,'  by  which  he  desig- 
nates the  principle  on  which  it  is  opposed,  nor  fairly  interpret 
the  following  brief  passage,  in  which  he  more  distinctly  refers 
to  tliis  point ; — 

'  There  is  one  other  objection  of  more  rtcent  growth,  upon  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  offer  a.  few  remarks,  not  bo  much  on  account  of  ita 
intrinsic  weight,  as  of  the  extraordinary  importance  assigned  to  it  by 
some  zealous  dissenters  in  their  late  public  proceedings.  It  has  be«k 
contended  that  the  grant  is  paid  out  of  a  fund  created  by  the  compul- 
sory taxation  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  therrfore 
violates  what  is  pronounced  to  be  a  fundamental  dissenting  principle, 
that  the  maintenance  of  Christian  worship  should  be  left  wholly  to  the 
volantarj  offerings  of  its  votaries. 

'  Whether  it  be  inexpedient  in  all  conceivable  circumstances  that  some 
contribution  should  be  made  from  the  national  purse  to  provide  the 
means  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  for  all,  or  for  any  portion  €»f 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  is  a  question  too  large  in  its  extent  to  be  inci- 
dentally discussed  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Certain  I  atn,  however, 
that  such  a  provision  as  is  here  supposed,  whatever  place  it  may  hold  in 
the  opinion  of  any  cla^s  of  modern  dissenters,  militated  against  no  prin- 
ciple of  the  early  non- conformists,  the  first  trustees  and  earlier  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Re<fiam  Donum,  and  constituted  no  part  of  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  which  compelled  them  to  keep  aloof  from  the  communion 
of  the  established  church.' — p.  71. 

This  is  not  language  which  some  of  his  co-trustees  wonld 
employ,  and  we  call  their  attention  to  it  as  suggesting  an  in- 
quiiy,  which,  if  thoroughly  prosecuted,  will  go  far  in  our 
judgment  to  induce  an  abandonment  of  their  present  false 
position.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  otber  topics,  having  already 
devoted,  to  those  noticed,  more  space  tluui  we  originally  de- 
signed. 

From   its   origin,   as   already   seen,   strong   objections   have 
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been  urged  against  this  grant  by  dissenters  themselves,  and 
resolutions  expressive  of  such  objections  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  more  powerful  bodies  amongst  us.  We  shall  place  a 
few  of  these  on  record,  and  shall  follow  them  up  with  such 
counsel  as  the  nature  of  the  case  appears  to  us  to  require.  The 
Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions  are  unquestionably  the 
most  indfluential  organizations  which  exist  among&t  evangelical 
dissenters.  Each  of  them  comprises  many  hundred  churches 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  their  view  of  the 
matter  before  us  has  been  recorded  in  unequivocal  and  emphatic 
terms. 

At  the  adjourned  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  held  at  Leeds  in  October  last,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted, — 

*  That  this  meeting  fully  concurs  in  those  principles  and  views  which 
lead  to  an  almost  miiversal  and  a  very  strong  desire,  prevalent  through- 
out the  denomination,  that  no  ministers  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  should  any  longer  be  recipients  of  the  Regium  Donum  ; 
and  entertains  confident  hope  that  early  and  efiective  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  enable  the  denomination  to  repudiate  all  participation  in  the 
grant,  without  depriving  any  minister  of  assistance  derived  from  this 
source.* 

The  sentiments  of  the  Baptist  Union  were  expressed  with 
equal  explicitness  in  a  memorial  presented  to  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1837,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  paragraph : — 

*  Your  memoriahsts  take  the  present  opportunity  of  adverting  also  to 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  grants  for  reUgious  and  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, all  of  which,  whether  made  to  poor  Protestant  Dissenting  minis- 
ters, to  Maynooth  College,  to  the  presbyterians  of  Ireland,  or  to  other 
similar  objects,  they  reprobate,  and  in  which  they  most  sincerely  desire 
never  to  be  imphcated  either  as  recipients  or  as  contributors.' 

The  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  have  not  been  less 
decided  in  their  views  on  this  subject,  or  less  zealous  in  their 
expression  of  them,  than  their  brethren  in  the  country.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1840,  it  was  resolved — 

*  That  this  body  regret  that  any  sum  of  the  public  money  should  be 
granted  or  received  by  any  of  our  dissenting  brethren,  either  in  the  form 
of  Regium  Donum  or  in  any  other  form  ;  and  that  this  body  hereby 
disclaim  any  participation  in  such  grants,  as  inconsistent  with  their 
avowed  principles,  and  calculated  to  mar  their  efforts  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  scriptural  views  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.' 

The  Congregational  Board  of  London  has  at  various  times 
recorded  its  condemnation  of  the  principle  of  this  grant ;  and 
on  the  11th  April,  1837,  resolved  that  the  following  declaration 
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should  be  published  aa  cspressive  of  its  views,  and  a  memorial 
tQ  accordance  with  it  be  prcaented  to  the  j^overmaeut : — 

'  The  board  of  Congregational  ministers,  after  repeated  discussions  on 
the  Hubject  of  the  Regium  Donum  or  ]iar1iamentary  grant  to  dissenting 
minister?,  of  January  7,  1834,  resolved^tbat  it  is  desirable  that  the 
grant  should  be  discontinued. 

'  TTie  conviction  of  the  Board  thus  deliberntelv  expressed  has  been 
strengthened  and  matured  bv  extended  inquiry  and  the  progress  of 
events,  and  its  members  now  feel  constrained  to  avow  publicly  the  opi- 
nion recorded  more  than  three  years  since  upon  its  minutes. 

'  Tliey  deUberately  disclaim  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  integrity 
of  the  distributors  of  the  grant,  towards  whom  they  entertain  every 
feeling  of  respect,  hut  they  conscientiously  believe  that  the  reception  of 
such  grant  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Coogregationa] 
churches,  that  its  operation  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  dis- 
senters, and  that  its  continuance  b  unnecessary  for  the  support  of  those 
ministers  for  whom  it  is  designed,  since  they  believe  such  aid  will  be 
adeqaately  suppHcd  from  other  sources.  In  accordance  with  these  sen- 
timents the  members  of  the  Congregational  Board  feel  further  compelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  present  a  memorial  to  her  majesty's  govcnunent 
against  the  continuance  of  the  said  grant.' 

We  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  fact  that  no  similar 
resolution  haa  been  passed  by  the  Baptist  Board  of  London. 
From  our  knowledge  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  Board,  we 
should  have  judged  that  they  would  be  foremost  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  themselves  iu  this  matter.  The  body  to  which  they 
belong  is  gencmlly  reputed  to  be  more  decided  iu  its  ecclesi- 
astical views  than  any  other ;  and  many  of  its  members  are,  to 
our  certain  knowledge,  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  reception  of  this 
grant.  How,  therefore,  it  has  happened  that  tlie  only  entry  on 
their  minutes  pertaining  to  this  subject  is  one  indicative  of 
indifference,  if  not  of  approbation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imder- 
stsnd.  Oiu-  respect  for  the  body  would  lead  us  to  siippi'ess 
what  we  consider  matter  of  reproach,  biit  the  higher  interests  of 
truth  require  an  explicit  statement  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  4th 
ofFebruarj',  ISSl,  it  having  been  moved  'That  iu  the  opinion 
of  this  Boaid  it  is  inconsistent  for  dissenting  ministers  to  receive 
the  grants  of  parliament  annually  made  in  their  favour,'  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  "Ihat  it  is  inexpedient  for  tliis  Board 
to  entertain  the  question  now,'  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  We  leave  the  statement  of  this  fact  without  comment, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  fntxirc  action  of  the  body 
replaces  it  in  its  natural  and  consistent  position. 

The  London  deputies,  constituting  the  most  influential  non- 
ministerial  body  existing  amongst  us,  haic  becu  equally  e.\plicit 
iu  the  exprcasiuu  of  their  views,  while  our  county  associations 
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have,  with  ahnost  entire  unanimity,  condemned  the  principle^ 
and  repudiated  the  continuance  of  the  grant. 

So  far  then,  Dissenters  as  a  body,  stand  clear  in  the  matter. 
They  have  recorded  their  protest,  and  have  conveyed  that  pro- 
test to  the  Government.  They  have  refused  to  sit  down  under 
the  reproach  cast  upon  them,  and  have  made  it  clear  to  all 
candid  men,  that  whatever  inconsistency  attaches  to  the 
reception  of  this  grant,  belongs  to  a  few  individuals,  and  is 
whoUy  unshared  by  the  general  body.  They  have  washed  their 
hands  of  the  iniquity,  and  have  called  upon  their  countrymen  to 
bear  witness  to  their  ha\dng  done  so.  Still  we  think,  there  arc 
further  measures  incumbent  on  them,  in  order  to  their  complete 
exculpation.  They  have  to  do  with  men  who  are  unwilling  to 
be  convinced,  who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  plea — miserable 
as  it  is — which  this  alleged  inconsistency  furnishes,  and  they  should 
therefore  see  to  it,  that  their  vindication  be  triumphant  as  well 
as  satisfactory;  such  as  will  leave  opponents  without  excuse, 
whilst  it  meets  the  demands  of  conscientious  repugnance.  It  is 
not  enough  to  record  on  our  several  minute  books,  our  condem- 
nation of  the  grant:  we  must  take  every  step  which  circumstances 
permit,  to  place  beyond  dispute  our  deep  conviction  of  its  in- 
compatability  with  our  principles,  and  our  earnest  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  the  opprobrium  which  it  engenders.  In  order 
then  to  this,  it  seems  to  us  desirable,  as  a  basis  for  imme- 
diate and  more  decided  action,  that  the  views  entertained  by  our 
several  organizations,  ministerial  and  other,  should  be  recorded 
anew.  All  questions  respecting  their  present  opinions  on  the 
subject,  would  thus  be  set  at  rest,  another  opportunity  would 
be  given  for  its  discussion,  and  our  several  conununities,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large,  would  have  notified  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  the  grounds  on  which  a  position  hostile  to 
the  grant  is  taken  up. 

Another  step,  and  one  to  which  we  attach  still  greater  impor- 
tance,— ^seeing  that  the  sentiments  of  our  several  associated  bodies 
have  already,  and  on  various  occasions,  been  recorded, — is  this ; 
that  a  respectftd  and  earnest  request  be  presented  by  the  several 
bodies  implicated  in  the  grant,  to  their  respective  members,  in- 
treating  them  to  resign  their  appointment,  and  thereby  decline 
its  future  distribution.  The  trustees,*  nine  in  number,  belong 
in  equal  proportions  to  the  Presbyterian,  the  Congregational, 
and  the  Baptist  denominations.  What  may  be  the  feeling  of  the 
first  of  these  bodies — understanding  the  term  Presbyterian  as 
synonymous  in  this  case  with  U^iitarian — we  know  not ;  but  of 

*  Tlie  present  trustees  ai-e,  wc  believe,  Presbyterinns — Dr.  Rees,  and  Messrs*. 
Asplandand  Maidge:  Independents — Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  Messrs.  John  Clayton 
and  Collison :  Baptists — Drs.  Cox  and  Miirch,  and  Mr.  Pritchanl. 
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the  other  two  there  chu  be  no  doubt.  Let  resohitions  then,  of  the 
nature  we  contemplate,  be  adopted  at  the  ne\t  annual  mcctingi 
of  the  Congregntional  and  Baptist  Unions,  aa  also  by  the  London 
Rtxai  of  Ministers.  These  organizations  may  be  taken  fairly  to 
represent  the  views  and  feelings  of  these  respective  bodies, — cer- 
tainly in  whatever  degree  they  fail  to  do  bo,  arises  not  from  their 
being  in  advanee  of  their  brethren  in  their  ecclesiastical  views, 
or  more  prompt  or  energetic  in  the  cxjjression  of  them.  Should 
it  then  appear,  on  a  grave  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  these 
bodies  are  prepared  earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  to  represent  to  their  respective  members,  that  the 
continued  reception  of  this  grant  is  felt  to  be  a  wrong  done  to 
the  principles  which  are  held  in  common,  that  the  course  of  reli- 
gious freedom  is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  integrity  of  their  profes- 
sion brought  into  doubt,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  gentlemen 
in  question  will  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration ;  and 
that  some  of  them  at  least,  will  feci  called  upon  to  defer  to  the 
views  of  their  united  brethren,  even  if  their  own  estimate  of  the 
grant  remain  unchanged.  The  bodies  to  which  we  refer  have, 
of  course,  uo  right,  aa  they  arc  eWdently  without  power,  to  con- 
troul  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees.  Any  attempt  to  do  this, 
would  be  as  impotent  as  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  we 
should  be  amongst  the  tirst  to  oppose  it ;  but  a  respectful,  yet 
earnest  memorial,  setting  forth  the  views  which  are  entertained, 
and  entreating  that,  on  the  ground  of  those  Wews,  the  trustees 
would  resign  their  appointment,  wonld  be  perfectly  Iree  from  any 
objeetion  of  this  kind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  cleariy 
contribute  to  exonerate  the  general  body  from  participating  in 
the  inconsistency  involved  in  the  grant.  It  may  probably  be 
urged — and  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  plea — ^that  in  the  event 
of  the  present  trustees  resigning,  others  would  be  appointed  in 
their  place.  It  might  be  so,  nay  we  feel  convinced  that  strenu- 
ous efforts  wonld  be  made  on  the  part  of  government  to  bring 
this  about.  They  would  be  unwilhng — a  Tory  government  more 
especially — to  allow  us  to  escape  from  the  false  position  in  which 
we  are  placed.  They  would  hold  us  to  the  inconsistency,  the 
more  zealously,  as  we  became  more  anxious  to  be  freed  from  it. 
If  it  be  so, — and  the  consideration  in  question  is  urged,  be  it  re- 
membered by  the  friends  of  the  grant,  as  a  practical  objection 
to  our  views, — then,  what  need  we  farther  to  convince  us  of  the 
thorough  unsoundness  of  the  whole  affair,  of  its  unsuitablenesi 
to  our  position,  and  of  the  obligations  under  which  we  are  placed, 
to  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  To  pretend 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  Tory  minister,  would  be 
prompted  in  their  eSbrts  to  continue  the  grant  by  benevolent 
fechng  towards  our  ministers,  is  to  insult  our  understandings. 
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and  to  falsify  the  uniform  testimony  of  their  political  life.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  the  Tory  party,  existing  under 
various  names,  has  been  our  sworn  and  inveterate  foes.  So  long 
as  they  possessed  the  power,  they  impoverished,  imprisoned  or 
expatriated  our  ministers :  and  it  is  only  in  modem  times,  when 
a  new  system  of  tactics  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered 
state  of  public  feeling,  that  they  are  anxious  to  feed  us  from  the  na- 
tional purse.  Supposing  then,  that  other  distributors  of  the  grant 
would  be  sought,  and  that  such  would  be  found — a  not  improbable 
supposition — still  much  would  be  gained  by  the  course  we  advise. 
The  matter  would  be  known,  publicity  would  be  given  to  the 
transaction  and  our  moral  integrity  would  stand  clear.  If  the 
trustees  rejected  the  prayer  of  their  brethren,  the  responsibility 
would  be  more  clearly  and  wholly  theirs  than  it  is  at  present ; 
but  if — and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  this  would  be  the  case 
— they  met  that  prayer  in  a  different  manner,  their  successors, 
should  such  be  found,  could  not  fail  to  be  men  of  an  inferior 
grade — and  the  lower  the  better — whose  actions  would  not  be 
considered,  even  by  a  prejudiced  tribunal,  as  implicating  the 
body  at  large.  The  respectability — ^personal  and  official — of  the 
present  trustees,  we  say  it  advisably,  constitutes  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  case.  While  such  men  give  their  name  and  con- 
sent to  act  as  distributors  of  the  grant,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  persuade  the  public,  that  the  dissenting  community  is  not 
implicated  in  its  reception.  Their  names  are  familiar  to  the 
public  ear,  their  position  is  known  to  be  one  of  prominence  and 
respectability,  and  their  actions  are,  therefore,  naturally  regarded 
Bs  carrying  with  them  the  sanction  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions. This  illusion  would  be  at  once  dispelled,  if  they  were 
succeeded  by  men  whom  none  venerate,  and  of  whom  the 
public  had  never  heard.  We  have  insisted  the  more  largely  on 
this  point,  because  we  deem  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  and  would  gladly  follow  it  out  yet  further,  if  there 
were  not  other  measures  which  we  are  desirous  of  indicating. 

The  next  step  incumbent  on  us,  is  the  presentation  from  our 
several  bodies,  either  separately  or  in  unison  as  may  be  thought 
most  advisable,  of  a  memorial  to  the  Government,  and  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  setting  forth  distinctly  our  objections  to  the  grant, 
and  praying  that  it  may  be  discontinued.  We  know  that  this 
has  been  already  done  to  some  extent,  nevertheless,  we  would 
have  it  repeated  as  indicative  of  our  present  views,  and  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  parliamentary  action  which  must  crown  the  whole. 
Representations  have  been  made  in  influential  quarters,  of  which 
our  rulers  gladly  avail  themselves  to  throw  discredit  on  the  op- 
position evinced  to  this  grant.  Let  them,  therefore,  be  again 
informed,  and  that  most  distinctly,  of  oui*  views,  that  they  them- 
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selves  may  be  without  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  and  that  the 
country  at  large  may  learn  that  we  have  acted  as  honest  and 
earnest  men,  concerned  to  relieve  ourselves  from  unmerited  re- 
proach, and  oar  advocacy  of  the  church's  freedom  &om  the  sus- 
picion of  insincerity  and  seMshness. 

One  more  suggestion,  and  we  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 
In  order  to  our  complete  exoneration,  the  Commons'  House 
most  be  divided  against  the  grant.  What  we  have  already 
advised  will  be  incomplete  without  this,  and  will  therefore  fail  of 
the  entire  and  triumphant  vindication  which  we  contemplate. 
Each  measure  indeed  is  so  much  gained  towards  the  object 
sought,  but  it  is  only  by  parliamentary  action,  known  to  have 
originated  firom  ourselves,  and  to  be  urged  forward  at  our  request, 
and  for  the  nccomplishm^t  of  our  wishes,  that  we  can  gain  the 
ear  of  the  nation,  establish  the  sincerity  of  our  resolutions  and 
memorials,  and  hope  to  accomplish  the  object  we  have  at  heart. 
Let,  therefore,  a  united  application  be  made  to  some  member,  in 
whose  knowledge  of  our  principles  and  firmness  in  their  mainte- 
nance confidence  can  be  placed,  requesting  him  to  divide  the 
House  gainst  this  grant,  when  it  is  next  submitted  to  parliament; 
and,  in  order  to  his  doing  this  with  effect,  let  him  be  entrusted 
with  petitions  from  the  two  L'nions,  the  ministers  of  the  three 
denominations,  the  deputies,  and  as  many  provincial  associations 
aa  possible.  Let  such  member  be  empowered  to  state,  that  it 
is  on  the  behalf,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  dissenters  them- 
selves, that  he  calls  upon  the  House  by  a  direct  vote  to  with- 
hold the  grant ;  and  then,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  division, 
our  integrity  will  be  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven.  We  shall  have 
done  all  which  honest  and  zealous  men  can  do,  and  may  thence- 
forward pursue  our  vocation  without  fear  of  reproach,  or  sense 
of  inconsistency.  If  the  vote  be  forced — as  it  probably  would 
be — by  a  ministerial  majority  through  the  House,  the  country 
will  learn  to  distinguish  between  its  recipients  and  ourselves. 
Its  continuance  would  be  understood,  the  pohcy  by  which  it  was 
dictated  despised,  and  justice  be  done  to  a  body,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  which  regards  the  grant  as  incompatible  with 
their  principles,  and  a  hindrance  to  their  religious  labours. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  respecting  the  position  of 
those  ministers,  amongst  whom  the  grant  has  been  distributed. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  with  the  kindness  of  heart  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  his  character,  has  recently  urged  this 
consideration  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Patriot ;'  to  which, 
with  the  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Hinton,  we  should  be  glad  to 
refer  at  large  had  we  not  already  esceeded  our  hmits.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  by  remarking,  that  the  consideration 
mooted  is  beside  the  principle  of  the  case,  and  ought  not  to  be 
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permitted,  save  in  a  very  limited  degree,  to  influence  our  course 
respecting  it.  But  apart  from  this,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  provision  may  easily  be  made,  either  through  existing  orga- 
nizations, or  by  the  creation  of  new  ones,  to  continue  to  the 
present  recipients  the  grants  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
Let  the  Trustees  but  distinctly  inform  us,  that  on  such  arrange- 
ment being  made,  they  will  relinquish  their  post,  and  we  are 
satisfied  it  would  speedily  be  done. 


35n>f  Botitti. 

Treatise  on  ike  Greek  Verb :  with  Reference  to  the  Evolution  of  it  from 
primary  Elements,  the  Causes  of  its  Amplifieation,  and  the  proper  power 
of  its  various  Forms,     By  L.  Junius.     London  :  Longman. 

This  essay  undertakes  to  discover  the  historical  order  in  which  the 
tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  were  produced,  and  the  essential  meaning  of  its 
forms.  The  substance  of  the  book  was  composed,  as  the  writer  informs 
us,  twenty  years  ago ;  and  he  has  lavished  on  it  so  much  erudition  as  to 
claim  respect.  Moreovsr,  the  tone  of  his  preface,  though  confident,  is 
decidedly  such  as  to  win  our  moral  sympathies,  and  to  make  us  sorry 
either  to  differ  from,  or  to  undervalue  his  production ;  which  has  some 
very  good  thoughts  in  it,  if  they  were  but  duly  sifted  from  the  rest. 

Independently  of  his  peculiar  views,  we  cannot  help  complaining  that 
his  book  is  written  without  a  due  consideration  who  are  to  be  the  readers. 
In  a  language  such  as  Greek,  the  practical  grammar  must  have  been 
thoroughly  mastered  before  a  student  is  qualified  to  judge  of  philosophic 
cal  theories.  On  its  manifold  irregularities  most  of  these  theories  de- 
pend ;  and  the  argument  is  complicated  out  of  the  double  fact  of  the/orm 
and  of  the  use  of  tenses.  A  learner  in  Greek  will  perhaps  find  this  trea- 
tise unintelligible  ;  at  any  rate  he  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  its  argu- 
ment aright.  A  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  drudges  wearily  through 
its  pages,  will  complain  that  so  much  is  obtruded  on  him  by  formal  teach- 
ing and  illustration,  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar :  and  the  author's 
inadequate  apology  for  this  only  serves  to  show  that  he  has  not  inflicted 
it  unawares.  The  new  theories  which  he  has  to  propose  are  in  fact  half 
buried  in  a  mass  of  common-place  grammar,  and  useless  mention  of 
learned  names.  In  order  to  secure  attention,  we  think  he  would  have 
done  better  to  remember  the  old  proverb,  *  A  Word  to  the  Wise  ;*  and 
fpur  or  five  pages  in  some  periodical  devoted  to  classics  would  probably 
have  more  than  sufficed.  Such  a  method,  also,  with  a  real  name  affixed, 
would  have  better  secured  him  from  the  plagiarism  which  he  seems  to 
dread ;  since  at  present  the  doctrines  which  he  claims  as  his  own  are 
inconveniently  mixed  up  with  so  much  beside. 

His  misapprehension,  also,  of  the  practical  grammarians  gives  him  a 
great  deal  to  say  which  was  not  needed.  Before  the  historical  method 
of  studying  the  forms  of  language  had  come  in,  teachers  delivered  me- 
chanical rules  for  deducing  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  without  at  all  assert- 
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in^  that  they  were  really  thus  invented  originally.  If  it  was  alleged 
that  iTvfdify  '  is  formed'  from  ririnrrai,  this  did  not  mean  that  it  '  wot' 
so  derived  historically  ;  but  it  laid  down  a  fixed  relation  between  the  two ' 
fonns,  »o  that  (with  very  few  exceptions)  one  being  given,  the  other  can 
be  found.  This  remark  applies  to  nearly  eJI  that  the  author  advances 
against  grammarians  of  the  older  school ;  and  not  least  to  his  strictures 
OQ  the  received  doctrine  of  the  middle  voice.  Let  us  grant  that  all  the 
tenses  of  that  voice,  even  the  first  aoript,  were  invented  by  an  effort  of 
the  language  after  a  passive  sense :  it  will  not  follow  that  either  those 
tenses  or  the  lAtin  deponents  are  still  passive.  An  anatomist  might  M 
well  infer  that  a  man  is  a  woman,  because  he  discerns  a  nisus  after  the 
production  of  a  female  breast. 

The  principle  with  which  the  author  opens,  is  just  and  valuable; 
that  '  the  tendency  of  deaign.  is  to  lengthen  words,  but  the  tendency  of 
COmmaa  use  is  to  shorten  them.'  Hence  he  is  justified  in  regardingthe 
shorter  forms  as  ordinarily  the  older  ;  tut  than  mirr,  Xa6  than  \ay8ay. 
(Yet  this  is  not  equally  true  of  long  and  short  vowels,  nor  in  i#pecial 
cases,  as  yiv  and  yo,  &c,)  A  fragment  of  his  theory,  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold,  we  have  loni^  entertained  and  propounded  in  a  modijied 
form.  The  analogy  of  the  Syro-Arabian  languages  strongly  confirms 
an  idea,  which  might  be  gathered  from  the  double  tense  system  of  the 
Indo-European  and  of  the  Turkish  tongues,  namely,  that  in  the  most 
primitive  system,  two  tenses  only  unfold  themselves,  a  Perfect  and  an 
Aorist.  In  a  rudimental  Greek,  we  can  imagine  the  whole  verb  \iyHy 
once  shut  up  into  iXtyov  and  Xiyu,  the  latter  word  combining  the  uses 
of  a  Present  or  Future,  and  also  of  a  Subjunctive  Mood.  Yet  not  only 
does  the  settling  down  of  the  forms  to  any  tixed  time,  seem  to  us  quite 
of  later  growth  ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  call  the 
tongue  Greek  at  all,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  pointing  ;  whether,  in 
short,  we  do  not  here  see  merelv  lumps  of  the  older  rock,  of  which  Greek 
is  a  conglomerate.  We  trust  Mr.  Junius  will  not  tax  ns  with  stealing  an 
idea  from  him  ;  as  for  ourselves,  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  to  daim 
originahty  for  what  has  probably  presented  itself  to  so  many.  But  we 
must  add,  it  is  an  equally  familiar  thought  to  us,  that  the  oldest  Greek 
passive  was  formed,  (like  that  of  the  old  Arabs.)  by  vowel- change ; 
thus,  irvBoy,  iriiriiv.  We,  however,  refer  this  to  a  time  when  no 
Present,  such  aa  rtiirrw.  yet  existed  ;  nor  do  we  for  a  moment  admit  that 
we  may  infer  such  a  method  to  have  been  once  used  with  other  tenses 
also.  Too  many  principles  were  working  at  once,  to  allow  any  of  them 
to  be  steadily  and  consistently  carried  out.  So  far  only  can  we  go  in 
the  direction  of  his  views.  But  that  the  form?  ino^iai  were  meant,  origi- 
nally and  exclusively,  for  Passives,  we  cnnnot  grant.  Such  cases  as 
tcui  icofxat,  iribi  vionai,  tain  tuo^at,  I'^i  uaoitat,  ftvKia  /toXiivfiai, 
Sic,  show  that  ofiai  mtgkt  quite  as  well  hai'e  become  the  mark  of  the 
future  active;  only  later  accident  has  fixed  its  meaning.  Too  much  of 
the  author's  reasoning  unduly  assumes  that  language. making  is  an  affair 
of  the  logical,  self-conscious,  and  consistent  intellect,  instead  of  being 
the  ouibursting  of  emotion,  and  the  varying  effort  of  sentiment.  He 
imagines  that  by  mechanical  uialysls  of  syllables.  '  the  real  power,' 
(p.  114,)  of  different  forms  can  be  arrived  at ;  as  if  there  were  (my  real. 
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natural,  essential  meaning  in  the  interposition  of  one  vowel,  or  the 
shortening  of  another.  A  man  of  his  erudition,  (which  at  least  covers 
no  small  surface,)  might  know  how  heterogeneous  are  the  influences  out 
of  which  Greek  inflections  have  been  born.  The  colHsion  of  dialects 
is  an  obvious  phenomenon  ;  and  instead  of  deciding  that  tceXau)  is  more 
recent  than  iciXw,  on  the  ground  that  KiXffut  may  have  been  shortened 
from  KtXiffti),  which  is  longer  than  Ke\iu> — it  would  seem  to  us  more  con- 
sistent with  philosophic  caution  to  observe,  that  *  two  modes  of  forma- 
tion— in  lb)  and  in  (rat — struggled  together,  perhaps  simultaneously  in 
different  primitive  dialects,'  We  see  nothing  to  prove  that  one  was 
earlier  than  the  other ;  for  though  we  allow  that  the  principle  of  vocal 
change  was  probably,  as  a  system,  earlier  than  that  of  consonantal  ad- 
dition, yet  tins  is  certainly  not  true  of  each  case  in  detail.  In  the  Greek 
declensions,  an  entirely  foreign  system  of  endings  is  observed  in  Homer 
contending  for  a  place  in  the  language  ;  viz.,  0t,  (^iv,  0i,  6f,  o-f ,  Bev  :  and 
we  are  not  now  the  first  to  note,  that  these  have  remarkable  Turkish 
analogies.  In  such  an  imbroglio  of  dialects  far  more  allowance,  we 
believe,  must  be  made  for  accident,  than  L.  Junius  seems  to  admit. 

In  many  of  his  quotations  he  appears  to  us  laboriously  to  have 
missed  his  way,  from  a  desire  to  establish  his  views  ;  as  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  second  aorist  imperative  and  participle  :  and  as  for  his  frequent 
command  to  translate  awXol  at  0foc  !  '  might  God  preserve  thee  !*  (and 
not,  may/) — is  it  not  a  mere  dogma,  advanced  to  uphold  his  theory  of 
unchangeable  and  inherent  meanings  ?     But  we  must  restrain  the  pen. 

We  advise  perusing  the  last  page  first,  (p.  114)  by  way  of  learning 
the  objects  which  the  author  proposes  to  himself ;  and  while  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  topics  discussed,  we  counsel  the  reader  to  skim  through 
the  book  rapidly  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  judge  how  much  of  it 
deserves  a  more  attentive  study. 


Tracts  for  the  People :  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  General  Coincidence  of 
Rome,  By  the  Rev,  M.  W.  Foye,  A.M.,  Curate  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Martin's,  Birmingham.     1842.     London  :  L.  and  G.  Seeley. 

These  are  lectures  of  a  superior  order.  The  argument  is  substan- 
tial, the  illustrations  numerous  and  well- selected,  and  the  style  clear 
and  forcible.  The  author  is  considerably  indebted  to  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Goode,  entitled  'The  Divine  Rule,'  &c. ;  but  he  has  evidently 
read  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  himself,  and  brought  to  the  controversy 
a  large  amount  of  good  sense,  sound  learning,  and  earnest  zeal  m  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  He  will  not  expect  us  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
estimate  of  the  church  of  ELngland  by  law  established,  to  which  he  is 
fond  of  applying  the  epithets  noble,  glorious,  unparalleled,  &c.  ;  and  of 
whose  condition  and  increasing  prosperity,  previously  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Oxford  schism,  we  believe  he  entertains  too  favourable  an  opinion. 
Tractarianism  seems  to  us  the  legitimate  oflfspring  of  a  church,  such  as 
the  soi-disant  one  of  England,  which  is  sustained  by  the  civil  power  ;  and 
is  not  altogether  without  sanction  for  its  principles  in  some  unhappy 
ambiguities,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  which  are  contained  in  the  Praver- 
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book.  Beyond  an  esnpgenitcH  idcu  of  the  cxrellecicic?  and  prpn>e;ntive8 
of  ihe  ecclesiastical  bodv  to  which  our  author  licloiigw.  partaking  perhaps 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  principles  stutcil  bv  the  poet.  '  our  bless- 
ings brighten  as  tbcy  tEikc  their  wing,'  our  readers  will  lind  little  in  the 
volume  that  will  not  gratify  and  instruct  them.  Heartily  and  honestly 
do  we  rejoice  to  find  such  protestants  as  our  author  within  the  pide  «F 
what,  speaking  with  no  sUght  assurance  of  hia  own  comraunity.  he  is 
pleased  to  term,  '  the  first  testifiers  for  God  iu  the  world.' 

The  Congregaiional  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac/or  1844,  compiled  pur- 
suaat  to  a  vole  of  the  Annual  Aasemhiy  of  Ihe  Congregatiorial  Union  t^ 
England  and  Wales.     London  :  Jackson  &  Walford. 
We  did  not  receive  this  useful  publication  sufficiently  earlv  to  no- 
tice it  in  our  December  Journal,  and  therefore  avail  oureelves  now  of  the 
first  opportunity  we  have   had  to   introduce  and  recommend   it   to  our 
readers.     Jt   contains  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information  on  various 
points  of  general  and  denominational  statistics,  especially  suited  to  these 
times,  and  eminently  conducive  to  the  ditTusion  of  sound  ecclesiastical 
views.     The  Editor  has  spared   no   labour  by  which  his  pages  could  be 
appropriately  enriched,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  copy  of  his  publi- 
cation in  the  house  of  every  Nonconformist. 
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Contributions  to  the  Kcleclic  Review.  By  Rev.  John  Foster,  author  of 
Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,  &e.     2  vols. 

Law  and  Conscience;  or,  The  Duty  of  Dissentem  on  Church  Tnxes. 
Remarks  opposed  to  recent  advice  in  the  '  Eclectic  Review.'    By  Edwaxd 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  including  a  selection  from  hia  Letters, 
is  about  lo  be  published  by  M.  J.  E.  Ryland,  who  has  been  requested  by 
Ihe  family  to  undertake  it.  A  selection  from  Mr.  Foster's  Lectures,  delivered 
at  Bristol  in  1822 — 1825,  is  also  prenaring  for  publicalion,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed lo  send  to  the  press  very  speedily. 

Western  Africa;  its  Condiiion,  and  Christianity  the  means  of  its  reco- 
very.   Bv  the  Rev.  D.  J.  East.     12mo. 

The  Pfedmoniese  Envoy ;  or,  ihe  Men,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  the  Philanthropist,  and 
Spirit  of  Sectarianism, 

Jtut  Pnhluiked. 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Francis  Jeffrey,  now  one 
of  (he  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.    4  vols. 

The  Mothers  of  England)  tlieir  Influence  and  Responsibility.  By  the 
author  of  the  Women  of  England. 

The  Great  Change ;  a  Treatise  on  CoQveraion.  By  George  Bedford, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 
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The  Cold  Water  Cure,  reprinted  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Baths  of 
Germany.    By  Edwin  Lee. 

The  Indians  of  North  America. 

Impressions,  Thoughts,  and  Sketches,  during  two  years  in  France  and 
Switzerland.     By  Martha  Macdonald  Lamont. 

Life  in  the  Sick  Room — Essays  by  an  Invalid. 

Hints  towards  the  Formation  of  Character,  with  reference  chiefly  to  Social 
Duties.    By  a  plain-spoken  Englishwoman. 

Mr.  Wheelwrights  Report  on  the  Steam  Navigation  of  the  Pacific ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Coal  Mines  of  Chile  and  Panama. 

The  Christian  Theocracy  ;  a  Discourse.    By  Rev.  W.  Leask. 

The  Precious  Blood  of  Christ ;  a  Discourse.    By  David  Pughe. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  lately  preached 
and  published  at  Oxford,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman  by  Samuel 
Lee,  D.D.,  Re^.  Prof.  Heb.  University,  Cambridge. 

Poems  on  Man  in  his  various  aspects  under  the  American  Republic.  By 
Cornelius  Mathews. 

The  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  considered  in  its  Distinctive 
Principles  and  Sure  Results,  in  Six  Discourses.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Ridgc- 
way,  M.A. 

Youthful  Consecration ;  A  Memorial  of  Rosalinda  Phipson,  with  an  In- 
troduction.   By  Rev.  John  Angell  James. 

The  Mabinofi^on,  Part  V.,  containing  the  Dream  of  Rhonabury,  and  the 
Tale  of  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyved.    Bv  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  in  all  Countries,  including  Sketches  of  the 
State  and  Prospects  of  the  Reformed  Churches ;  a  book  for  Critical  Times. 
By  Rev.  John  Morison,  D.D. 

A  Catechism  of  Christian  Evidences,  Truths,  and  Duties.  By  Rev.  W. 
Walford. 

A  Treatise  on  English  Composition,  including  a  General  View  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    By  Henry  W.  Williams.    Second  ' 
Edition. 

Psyche  of  the  Legend  of  Love.    By  Mrs.  Trghe. 

Christian  Union ;  or.  Practical  Suggestions  Jor  Promoting  the  Exercise 
and  Manifestation  of  Brotherly  Love  among  the  various  Denominations  of 
Evangelical  Protestants.    By  J.  Leifchild,  D.D. 

The  Church  Catechism  considered  in  its  Character  and  Tendency.  By 
John  Kelly. 

The  Robbers'  Cave,  or  Four-horned  Moon ;  a  Drama. 

France,  her  Governmental  Administrative  and  Social  Organisation  Ex- 
posed, and  Considered  in  its  Principles,  in  its  Working,  and  in  its  Results. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Cummin g,  M.A.  Parts 
XXVIII.  XXIX. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Parts  XXIX,  XXX. 

S.  Patrick's  Purgatory  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Purgatory,  Hell, 
and  Paradise,current  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Puseyism,  in  Seven  Essays.  By  John 
Gwyther  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  Norwich  Tune  Book;  A  Collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes, 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  composers,  with  many  that  have  never 
been  published.  Selected  by  a  Committee,  and  arranged  by  J.  F.  Hill, 
Professor  of  Music,  and  John  Hill,  Conductor  of  the  Norwich  Choral 
Society. 

Man  Thinking  ;  An  Oration.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Christian  Consolation  ;  or.  The  Unity  of  the  Divine  Procedure  a  Source 
of  Comfort  to  Afflicted  Christians.    By  Rev.  E.  Mannering. 
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Art.  I.  The  English  Universitiei.  From  the  German  of  V.  A.  Huber, 
Professor  of  Western  Literature,  at  Marburg.  An  abridged  transla- 
tion, edited  by  F.  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  I^tim 
daisies  at  Manchester  New  College,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliot 
College,  Oxford.  Pickering,  Ijondon  :  Simms  «nd  Dinhani,  Man- 
chester.    1843. 

It  appears  distinctly  from  the  appendices  to  tliis  work,  in  con- 
nection with  the  editor's  preface,  that  the  translation  was 
undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  James  Heywood,  a  zealons 
university  reformer,  with  the  distinct  aim  of  forwarding  the 
cause  of  reform  in  that  apparently  hopeless  quarter.  That  Mr. 
Heywood  spared  no  effort  and  no  expense  upon  the  hook,  is 
clear  in  many  ways ;  and  wc  heartily  hope  tliat  his  zeal  will  hare 
the  reward  which  he  desires.  It  might  appear,  on  a  casual 
glance,  rather  a  blunder,  to  have  selected  for  translation  a  His- 
tory of  the  Universities,  written  l>y  one  whose  views  are  so  op- 
posed to  a  reform  carried  by  power  from  without,  that  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  ushering-in  the  work  to  the 
English  public,  think  it  requisite  to  devote  their  joint  ener- 
gies  to  impugn  the  sentiments  of  tlie  author.  At  first  sight 
we  are  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  hard  lot  of  university  reform- 
ers, that,  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  the  only  German  who  has  devoted  enidttion 
and  pains  to  those  of  England,  should  throw  himself  into  the  gap 
to  forbid  their  reform :  and  we  might  naturally  wonder  why 
Hnber's  work  was  not  translated  by  a  panegyrist  of  'things  as 
they  are;'  in  which  case  the  Oxonians  would  have  been  spared 
Vol,  IV.  K 
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Mr.  Newman^s  polemical  notes  and  preface,  and  Mr.  Heywood's 
unpleasantly  accurate  statistics  ! 

For  tlie  peace  and  quiet  of  the  universities,  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  lamented,  that  conservatism  is  not  quite  identical  in  Germany 
and  in  England.  We  must  not  open  so  large  a  page,  as  the  dis- 
cussion why  it  differs,  and  how.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  Pro- 
fessor Huber,  as  a  Conservative  in  his  own  country,  naturally 
sympathizes  with  those  who  are  trying  to  check  a  popular  move- 
ment in  England ;  nevertheless,  he  is  very  far  from  blind  to  the 
evils  and  vices  of  the  established  church,  in  all  its  branches  and 
off-shoots.  He  desires  the  churches  of  Germany  to  be  more  in- 
dependent than  they  are  of  the  State ;  and  therefore  he  shrinks 
from  every  exertion  of  State  authority,  over  the  English  church 
and  universities,  even  for  purposes  which  he  would  regard  as 
beneficial.  We  perceive  that  on  this  head,  the  editor  is  not 
without  a  half-agreement  with  his  author ;  not  that  Mr.  New- 
man desires  to  leave  the  universities  to  self-reformation ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  insists  on  the  folly  of  hoping  any  satisfactory  result 
from  it — ^but  he  has  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  ignorance  of  an 
English  parliament ;  and,  that  in  this  quarter,  incompetency  and 
party  spirit  might  chance  to  be  intractably  combined.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  far  from  certain,  that  the  author  would  disapprove 
of  the  reforms  which  his  editor  desires,  though  he  cannot  bear  to 
have  them  brought  about  by  anything  so  profane  as  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Under  such  a  view  of  the  author's  mind,  it  is  the 
less  wonderful, — or  at  any  rate,  however  it  be  accounted  for,  it 
ifl  a  fact, — ^that  Professor  Huberts  history  is  exactly  such  a  work 
as  no  English  conservative  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  bring- 
ing before  the  English  public ;  for  it  is  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  a  friendly  historian  to  their  long  continued  worthlessness 
and  baseness.  We  cannot  pretend  ever  to  have  had  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  past  excellence  of  either  university,  especially  that  of 
Oxford ;  but  we  must  say  we  never  had  pressed  upon  us  such  a 
painful  and  humbling  sense  of  their  badness,  as  Huberts  his- 
tory furnishes. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  in  recent  years, 
to  explain  to  the  English  public  the  difference  between  our  uni- 
versities and  their  colleges ;  and  yet,  so  frequent  are  misunder- 
standings, it  is  not  superfluous  here  to  add,  that  the  colleges 
were  originally  mere  convictoria,  (AngUce,  boarding-houses,) 
superadded  to  the  universities.  All  of  these  institutions  have 
been  founded  since  the  13th  century;  indeed,  the  15th  arrived, 
before  their  predominant  influence  over  the  universities  could 
be  looked-on  as  an  achieved  fact.  In  consequence,  Huber  has 
to  contemplate  the  academic  liistory  during  two  different  periods  : 
first,  that  daring  which  the  universities  held  the  first  place,  and 
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were  independent  of  the  college  Byatcm  :  and  secondly,  tlmt  in 
which  the  colleges  have  come  forward  as  the  leading,  and  indeed, 
the  uncontrolled  power.  We  also  shall  throw  our  remarks  under 
two  heads,  to  correspond  : — 

I.  Under  the  older  system,  the  universities  were  in  every 
respect,  both  as  to  good  and  evil,  the  antipodes  of  what  they 
have  become  under  the  new,  except  that  they  were  then,  as  now, 
crippled  by  the  cliurcli.  Then,  they  attracted  to  themselves,  not 
hundreds  but  thousands  of  youths,  from  the  poorer  and  poorest 
classes,  (when  the  population  of  England  was  of  course  trifling 
compared  to  its  present  amount) ;  since  the  church  was  at  that 
time  the  great  door  through  which  poor  men  of  talents  and 
energy  ascended  to  the  highest  statiooH.  Few,  indeed,  could 
attain  these  prizes;  but  many  were  the  competitorH.  A  huge 
population  of  needy  scholars  flocked  round  the  chairs  of  equally 
needy  masliers.  Democracy  waa  the  order  of  the  day.  Whoever 
chose  to  beg  his  way  to  Oxford,  and  live  by  beggary  until  he  had 
taken  his  degree,  might  set  up  for  a  university  teacher,  and,  if 
he  had  superior  talents,  was  certain  of  commanding  the  attention 
of  a  class :  and  although  '  to  milk  he-goats'  was  as  easy  as  to 
extract  fees  out  of  many  of  the  pupils,  yet  the  hard-living  master 
was  cheered  not  only  by  fame,  and  by  the  zealous  attachment  of 
his  class,  but  by  the  sense  that  no  sinecures  existed,  and  much 
lew  could  salaried  idleness  affect  to  despise  him.  Popular  talent* 
were  needed  for  a  teacher,  nor  could  discipline  be  exerted  ivith 
a  high  hand  by  seniors  over  juniors.  As  a  remedy  for  disorder, 
an  internal  Belf-govemmcut  was  organized  by  the  pupils,  who 
elected  their  own  officers,  (called  proctors,)  with  delegated  but 
ample  powers.  Professor  Huber  labours  much  to  show,  that,  a* 
at  the  foreign  universities,  so  in  England,  the  students  were 
divided  into  naiiotu,  according  to  their  origin ;  and  that  each 
nation  elected  its  own  proctor.  The  nations  in  Oxford  were  two, 
Northemmen  and  Southernmcn ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is 
little  proof  adduced  of  the  existence  of  these  at  Cambridge :  we 
have  to  rest  entirely,  it  seema,  on  the  argument  from  analogy. 
These  proctors  were  intended  far  less  for  what  we  should  now 
call  '  discipline,'  (which  is  a  luxury  such  as  those  days  could  not 
dream  of,)  than  for  the  most  necessary  police-restraint, — to  hinder 
frays,  wounds,  and  bloodshed.  Several  of  Ruber's  passages  are 
amusing,  others  are  fearful  and  revolting,  aa  to  the  out-bursts  of 
riot  to  which  Oxford  was  subject. 

'  The  coarse  and  ferocious  manners  prevalent  in  the  Universities  of  the 
middle  ages,  are  everj-where  in  singular  contrast  to  their  intellectual  pre- 
tensions. But  the  Universities  of  the  continent  were  peaceful,  decorous, 
dignified,  compared  with  those  of  England.  TTie  storms  which  were 
elsewhere  occBsional,  were  at  Oxford  the  permanent  atmosphere.  For 
K  2 
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nearly  two  centuries,  *  our  foster-mother*  of  Oxford  lived  in  a  din  of  unin- 
terrupted furious  warfare ;  nation  against  nation,  school  against  school, 
faculty  against  faculty.  Halls,  and  finally  colleges,  came  forward  as  comba- 
tants ;  and  the  imiversity  itself,  as  a  whole,  against  the  town  or  against 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  or  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor 
was  Cambridge  much  less  pugnacious.  Scarcely  pope  or  king  could  in- 
terfere in  matters,  however  needful,  without  unpleasant  results.  Every 
weapon  was  used.  The  tongue  and  pen  were  first  employed ;  discussions 
before  all  kinds  of  judges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  far  and  near  ;  ne- 
gociation  and  intrigue  with  all  the  powerful  of  the  day ;  and  when  these 
^ed,  men  did  not  shrink  from  the  decision  of  violence,* — Vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

An  edifying  picture  of  a  university !  That,  however,  belongs 
to  the  old  democratic  system,  and  cannot  be  fairly  set  clown  as  a 
presumption  against  their  modem  oligarchical  state ;  neverthe- 
less, there  are  a  few  touches  towards  the  end,  which  seem  to 
show,  that  the  Genius  Loci,  so  much  talked  of,  has  never  deserted 
his  favourite  abode. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  one  word  in  the  last  pas- 
sage, which  is  eminently  scholastic,  namely,  faculty.  Studies 
differing  in  kind,  such  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  &c.,  received 
this  name ;  and  in  the  universities  of  the  continent,  the  facul- 
ties were  organized  separately  for  internal  regulation.  Scarcely 
the  shadow  of  this  now  remains  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  for 
no  one  any  longer  goes  to  either  seat  of  learning  to  study  medi- 
cine, law,  or  theologj^;  but  what  is  vaguely  called  '  Arts/ Le. 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  has  swallowed  up  every  thing ; 
and  in  consequence,  mere  Masters  of  Arts,  (or  heads  of  colleges 
who  have  no  other  literary  pretension  than  Arts,)  direct  all  the 
studies,  and  have  the  whole  university-authority  in  their  hand. 
To  borrow  political  phraseology,  '  class-legislation^  may  be  com- 
plained of  by  the  other  faculties.  This,  however,  was  not  so 
distinctly  preponderating  in  the  older  system  ;  which,  enormous 
as  were  its  defects  and  absurdities — judged  of  from  a  later  stand- 
ard— sincerely  aimed  at  grasping  all  the  knowledge  of  the  day. 
But  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  sympatliize  in  any  part  of  the  older 
University- studies,  except  those — which  shone  for  a  moment,  to 
be  extinguished  in  the  next — of  Roger  Bacon,  and  Wykliff.  We 
will  grant,  that  any  activity  of  mind  is  better  than  total  inactivity  : 
not  merely  in  itself,  but  more  particularly  because  it  cannot  con- 
tinue, without,  sooner  or  later,  finding  out  and  pursuing  a  pro- 
fitable channel ;  unless  externally  hindered  :  and  this  was  really 
the  course  of  the  Middle-Age  speculation.  We  will  further 
grant,  that  in  every  free  system,  the  most  powerful  minds  Avill  rise 
to  the  surface ;  and  we  have  therefore  no  doubt,  that  the  most 
prominent  of  the  schoolmen  were  really  men  of  great  ability. 
But  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  scholastic  com*se,  as  far 
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as  we  can  learn  of  it  from  modern  accouiitN,  whicti  deserves  to  be 
admired  j  and  it  only  remains  fur  ua  to  lament,  tliat  tlie  new 
and  real )t fruitful  philosopliy  wliieh  wan  beginning;  to  bud,in  the 
thirteentn  and  foiu^ecnth  centuries,  was  blighted  and  cast  out 
by  the  universities  or  by  the  church  wLicU  ruled  tlicm.  Con- 
cerning the  sciences  pursued  by  lloger  Bacon,  Ilubcr  says ; — 

'  While  in  the  ^ncml  there  was  a  eub^tantiHl  identity  Itctwccn  the 
scholastic  learning  of  Ojcfiird  ami  of  Pariii.  yet  Oxford  was  more  CHgcr  in 
folIowiDg  positive  science ;  and  this,  altlioug-h  such  studies  were  dis- 
paraged by  the  church,  niid  therefore  by  the  iiuhlic.  Indeed,  origiitalfy. 
lAe  church  had  been  on  the  opposite  fide;  hut  the  fpeeulative  tendency  of 
the  times  had  carried  her  over,  go  that  speculation  and  theology  went 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  may  name 
Robert  Grosseteste  and  John  Basingstock,  aa  cuhivating  jihysical science; 
and,  more  remarkable  still,  the  Franciscnn  Roger  Baeon,  a  ninii  whom 
the  vulgar  held  to  be  e[|UHl  to  Merlin  and  Mielkael  Scott  as  a  magician, 
and  whom  |waterity  ranks  by  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  in  all  branches  of  positive  science,  except  theology.' — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  69. 

It  is  well  known  how  Bacon  was  imprisoned  iu  Ids  cell  for  ten 
years,  by  ecclesiastical  bigotrj' ;  and  his  high  popularity  in  Ox- 
ford, as  well  as  the  fame  he  enjoyed  in  all  the  Universities  of  the 
day,  justifies  us  in  believing,  that,  but  for  the  power  of  the 
'  church'  over  the  imivcrsity,  Oxford  would  have  taken  the 
lead  of  ail  Europe,  iu  a  brilliant  career  of  discovery,  and  would 
have  erected  a  fabric  of  souud  permanent  knowledge, — in  the 
study  of  which  the  mind  can  learu  its  strength  and  its  weak- 
ness,— instead  of  buildings  of  sand  to  be  swept  away  aa  fast  ns 
they  are  raised.  But  we  thiuk  that  Iluber  has  managed  to  give 
'  the  church'  an  undescncd  compliment,  in  the  words  wJiich  we 
have  had  printed  in  Italics;  for  a  reader  might  ima^ue,  that  the 
cleiOT  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  had  culti- 
vated, or  at  least  approved  of,  experimental  and  historical  science. 
But,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  the  only  positive  sciences  to  which 
Huber  can  appeal,  are  those  technically  designated,  the  Quadri- 
vhim,  i.e.  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music ;  the  whole 
scope  of  which  was,  to  settle  the  time  of  Easter  by  traditional 
rules,  and  to  regulate  the  church  authems.  That  there  was  any 
sympathy  between  the  spirit  of  such  studies,  and  those  of  Boger 
Bacon,  wc  are  justified  in  being  sceptical,  until  some  proof  of  it 
is  laid  before  us.  In  fact,  we  make  some  objection  to  the  clos- 
ing words  of  the  passage,  whicli  imply,  that  theology,  as  pursued 
by  the  Reformers,  was  '  positive  science.'  "WTiatcver  it  may  be 
{or  strive  to  be}  in  Germany,  it  is  not  so  in  England  to  this  day ; 
nor,  we  confess,  do  we  sec  how  it  can  be.  It  borrows  help  from 
Tarious  branches  of  positive  human  knowledge,  such  as  history. 
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ethics,  and  philology  in  general ;  but  it  cannot  resolve  itself  into 
these,  without  losing  its  character  as  Christian  theology. 

Deeper  interest  still  is  attracted  to  the  movement  which  ori- 
ginated with  Wykliff,  and  the  force  of  which  is  not  yet  spent, 
nor  all  its  work  by  any  means  done.  Upon  a  name  so  well 
known,  we  need  not  dwell.  Our  readers  are  aware  how  clear 
and  strong  were  that  great  man's  views,  concerning  the  reform 
needed  in  the  church,  and  how  little  he  was  deterred  by  phan- 
toms of  political  expediency  from  demanding  a  clean  sweeping 
out  of  the  Augean  stable.  It  may,  however,  interest  them  to 
see  Professor  Huberts  remarks  on  the  internal  struggle  occa- 
sioned at  Oxford,  by  Wykliff  s  lectures  and  tracts. 

*  One  might  have  expected,  that  this  great  battle  would  be  fought  out 
at  the  Universities,  and  that  the  emergency  would  call  out  the  most 
brilliant  talents  on  both  sides.  It  might  have  been  so,  had  not  the  higher 
powers  from  without,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  on  each  successive  crisis 
crushed  the  adverse  party  in  the  universities ;  thus  entailing  intellectual 
imbecility  on  the  oflier  side  likewise,  when  a  battle  essentially  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  was  never  allowed  to  be  fairly  fought  out.  This  has  ever 
been  the  effect  everywhere,  but  especially  at  the  English  universities  ; 
and  it  explains  the  extreme  languor  and  torpor  which  prevailed  in  them 

at  that  time.     . The  long  wars  with  France  had  broken 

her  [the  Oxonian]  connection  with  Paris,  and  had  tended  to  isolate  the 
English  schools,  so  that  they  entered  httle  into  European  life  ;  and  this, 
doubtless,  helped  to  degrade  them  as  seats  of  learning.  Yet  the  isolation 
was  not  complete  ;  and  probably  this  cause  was  less  powerfully  injurious, 
than  the  crushing  of  the  rising  intellect  of  the  age,  in  the  party  of  Wyk- 
liff.  The  real  inferiority  of  the  university  of  Oxford  after  that  event,  is 
so  plain,  that  no  impartial  person  will  aUow  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
panegyrics,  in  bad  taste  and  exaggeration,  passed  upon  her  by  her 
fondly  admiring  sons.' — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  156,  157. 

The  reader  will  see,  in  the  words  which  we  have  printed  in 
Italics,  the  fallacy  which  misleads  the  historian  into  a  blind 
dread  of  all  further  interference  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state  with  the  universities.  He  sees  that  in  past  days,  such 
interferences  were  injurious ;  and  he  infers,  that  they  will  be  so 
in  future ;  being,  (we  know  not  how,)  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
interferences  which  Reformers  most  desire,  consist  in  striking  off 
the  state-and-church  shackles  which  cripple  the  universities, 
and  in  assisting  them  to  get  rid  of  that  ^  intellectual  imbecility,' 
which  the  author  laments.  The  historical  facts,  as  far  as  they 
go,  show  the  evil  of  allowing  what  is  called  ^  the  church,'  to 
regulate  the  universities ;  and  we  fearlessly  say,  that  if  the  les- 
sons of  liistory  have  any  weight,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  be 
(to  use  a  popular  expressive  word)  ^  unfrocked/  before  they  can 
be  the  highest  schools  of  English  science. 
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Professor  Hubcr  haa  some  speculations,  which  bjc  at  least 
iuterestmg,  concerning  the  northern  and  aonthem  elements,  both 
M  and  out  of  the  universities ;  and  even  if  he  has  a  little  over- 
done his  theory,  it  may  still  seem  to  have  a  nucleus  of  truth. 

'  la  a  philosophical  eurvey,  one  may  be  allowed  to  remark  on  the 
analogy  borne  by  theec  two  [academic]  Nations,  to  the  ^rand  European 

contrast  of  GertDanic  to  Romanic  races The  tribes  north 

of  the  Meraey  and  Humber  were  mainly  Germanic,  while  in  the  louthem 
portion  of  Britain  the  Nonnans  and  the  Romanizing  Anglo-Saxons  pre- 
dominated. The  contrast  of  the  two  elements  continues  almost  to  this 
day ;  indeed,  thirty  yeara  ago  the  Scotch  and  English  were  as  strange  to 
eax^h  other's  feelinge,  as  Germana  to  Dutch.  Yet  a  fusion  of  the  two  be- 
gan at  a  very  early  period,  in  consequence  of  the  wnrs  with  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  with  France  ;  so  that  a  new  or  Engtish  nationality  deve- 
loped itself.  But  southern  Scotland  Btill  stood  aloof,  and  maintained  a 
far  purer  Germanic  character ;  (for  it  is  now  well  known  not  to  he  Celtic  ;) 
moreover,  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  in  contrast  to  the  nobles,  must 
be  regarded  as  Saxon,  and  not  French.  The  comphcation  was  increased 
by  the  growth  of  the  great  commercial  towns  of  the  south,  London  es- 
pecially, which  tended  to  exalt  the  Saxon  element,  and  to  amalgamate 
north  and  south.  The  advance  also  of  intellectual  cultivation,  in  lan- 
guage, poetry,  and  literature,  had  its  cluef  spring  in  the  middle  orders, 
though  I  would  not  say  that  the  nobles  took  do  part  in  it.  Difficult  u 
it  may  be  to  bring  demonstrative  proof,  it  still  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
Ueve,  that  the  two  nations  at  the  university  of  Oiford,  represented  in 
matter  of  fact  this  double  element,  and  that  with  the  progressive  fusion 
in  the  country  at  large,  they  naturally  lost  their  significance.' — Vol.  i. 
p.  81. 

'  The  distinction  of  races  has  vanished  in  the  nation  at  targe,  and  ^- 
filtco/  parties  have  taken  their  place.  We  may  however,  remark,  that 
Whiggery*  is  of  Scotch  (or  Germanic  origin) ;  while  Toryism  had  its 
strength  in  the  south.  The  southern  element  still  prevails  in  the  aristo- 
cratic and  high  chnrch  spirit,  and  in  the  old  fiu/iimcd  classical  studies  at 
the  college  system  ;  and  that  this  system  is  truly  Rotnanic.  may  eanty 
be  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the  universities  of  Spain,  which  have 
suffered  least  diaturbanee  in  recent  centuries.  The  Northern  system, 
driven  out  of  Oxford,  took  refuge  in  Edinburgh,  the  Athens  of  the  north, 
where  everything  reminds  us  of  the  German  universities,  and  of  the 
Gennao  development  of  the  Reformation.  Tlie  main  strength  of  the 
liberai  intellectual  development  in  the  last  half  century  has  come  from 
Scotland  and  the  north.  That  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  animating  spirit, 
though  the  material  power  which  ultimately  works  out  the  results  will  be 
found  in  the  populous  and  wealthy  south  -,  whether  in  the  seventeenth  or 
in  the  nineteenth  century.' — p.  87. 

•  The  name  is  derived  from  Whig,  the  Scotch  name  for  tour  whty.  Tory 
it  well  known  to  be  a  wwd  of  Irish  origin,  originally  applied  to  Irish  cathooc 
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In  other  words,  the  feudal  yoke  which  the  Norman  conquest 
imposed  on  this  country,  has  never  been  entirely  shaken  off  our 
necks ;  yet  the  lower  and  middle  orders,  who  represent  the  old 
Saxons,  have  been  constantly  tossing  themselves  to  get  free,  and 
generally  with  some  effect.  Moreover,  wherever  the  '  Church^ 
was  weakest,  either  from  the  poorness  of  her  domains,  or  from 
the  intelligence  of  a  town  population,  there  also  feudalism  was 
weakest.  This  appears  to  account  for  three-fourths  of  the  phe- 
nomena alluded  to. 

Huberts  fifth  chapter,  on  the  relations  of  the  universities  with 
the  town  corporations,  contains  a  graphic  picture  of  the  internal 
disorders  to  which  all  universities  have  been  more  or  less  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  our  limits  allowed,  we  should  be  glad  to  make  some 
extracts.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  able  to  assent  to  his 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  evils,  except  to 
confer  supreme  municipal  power  on  the  university.  He  appears 
to  exaggerate  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  problem,  which  are 
in  fact  mainly  caused  by  a  morbid  and  exclusive  compassion  for 
scholastic  youths.  If  a  peasant  boy  kills  a  rabbit  with  a  blow  of 
a  stick,  (or  even  runs  after  it !)  he  is  punished  without  mercy  : 
but,  it  seems,  if  a  university  youth  knocks  down  a  townsman, 
or  breaks  his  windows,  or  insults  his  wife  and  daughter,  it  is  a 
most  cruel  thing  to  enforce  the  common  municipal  law  against 
him !  We  cannot  sjTupathize  with  this  tenderness.  As  for 
the  intense  bitterness  of  the  town  against  the  go^ni,  which  made 
the  former  unfit  to  execute  the  law,  it  was  produced  entirely  (as 
Huber  confesses)  by  the  insolence  and  outrages  of  the  gownsmen 
in  a  series  of  many  generations ;  and  would  never  have  existed, 
if  the  municipal  rights  of  the  tow7i  had  been  steadily  upheld  by 
the  King.  But  the  King  was  less  active  to  uphold  the  town, 
than  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  to  depress  it ;  the  ecclesiastical 
power  gained  for  the  university  the  exclusivejurisdiction  over  its 
own  members,  which  it  claimed.  One  thing,  however,  may  be 
here  allowed ;  that  the  universities  were  right  to  contend  ^  for 
free  trade  and  an  open  market,  by  which  they  might  get  the 
cheapest  supply  of  wholesome  food.^ — ^p.  129. 

Our  picture  of  the  early  universities  is  not  complete,  until  we 
realize  the  position  of  monkish  fraternities  in  them.  In  his  tenth 
chapter  Huber  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  battles  of  the  mendi- 
cants against  the  common  academicians  in  Paris  and  in  Oxford, 
but  to  quote  a  part  of  it  would  be  useless.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  before  the  rise  of  the  colleges,  the  fixed  internal  discipline 
and  hereditary  policy  of  the  resident  monkish  bodies,  gave  them, 
in  the  long  run,  great  advantages  in  contending  for  their  favour- 
ite objects ;  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  they 
were  dangerous  innovators^ '  who  excited  and  puzzled  the  minds 
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and  feeliugs  of  the  youth  with  all  kinds  of  dgw  learning,  and 
endangered  the  orthodox  course  of  science  aiid  of  the  universities 
themselves.' — vol.  ii.  p.  117.  This  censure  is  quoted  by  Huber 
as  'reflecting  praise'  on  the  monks,  and  as  suflicient  to  silence 
their  modem  detractors.  But  before  we  can  admit  this,  we  must 
hear  what  their  '  new  learning'  was.  The  author  is  speaking  of 
the  13th  century,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  meudicants  then 
introduced  any  new  learning,  for  which  tliey  can  claim  our 
gmtitude. 

What  now  is  the  general  outline  of  this  earlier  academic  con- 
dition, during  which  the  colleges  were  either  not  yet  existing, 
or  few,  weak  and  wholly  subordinate  ?  AVe  find  an  immense 
crowd  of  hiuigry  rabble  flocking  to  Oxford,  not  from  love  of 
science,  bnt  as  a  way  to  preferment ;  as  long  as  the  church  is 
the  main  road  by  which  men  of  low  birth  rise  to  distinction. 
We  see  the  stream  of  students  rapidly  drained  off,  when,  through 
the  wars  with  Scotland  and  France  and  the  increased  importance 
of  lawyers,  two  new  ways  of  rising  in  the  world  open  them- 
selves  to  the  Saxon  commonalt}-.  Tlie  secular  clergy  success- 
fully indicate  their  claim  to  regulate  opinion  in  the  universities, 
both  against  the  lay  teachers  and  against  the  monks  or  regulars; 
and  between  both  orders,  all  rising  genius  is  quenched.  'Tlie 
spirit  of  study  tied,  and  dead  forms  alone  were  left.'  So  much 
for  the  resulta  of  the  earlier  constitution  under  its  stcpdame,  the 
falsely  named  '  church.' 

II.  The  new  constitution  grew  out  of  the  old,  by  a  gradual 
process,  since  the  colleges  were  founded  one  by  one,  at  more  or 
less  distant  internals  ;  consequently,  the  academicians  were  them- 
selves hardly  aware  how  great  a  cliange  was  going  on. 

■  During  the  period  of  transition,'  says  our  Author,  "the  life  of  the 
university  was  torpid.  The  speculative  |)hilosophy  had  lost  ils  interest ; 
the  number  of  scholarawas  dinibished,  and  the  teachers  bad  no  atimuluv, 
until  classical  studies  reanimated  them.' — vol.  i.  p,  153. 

This  new  movement  (he  farther  informs  us,  p.  216,)  came 
neither  from  the  church,  nor  from  the  universities,  but  from  in- 
dividual energy.  'The  inward  impulse  was  sustained  by  the 
co-operation,  not  of  institutions,  but  of  individuals.  ...  It 
originated  cliiefly  in  private  circles,  and  among  the  higher 
classes.  With  these  the  new  literature  was  pursued  as  a  free 
and  iK>lite  art,  conducing  to  the  highest  mental  cultivation  of  an 
«irfrfl-religious  kind.'  Rich  and  intcUigent  men  were  hereby 
incited  to  found  colleges,  with  the  express  desire  (according  to 
our  Author)  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics;  on  which  point  he  lays  much  stress,  holding  this  to  be 
the  great  glory  of  the  colleges.    Although  there  Is  here  a  sub- 
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stantial  truth,  we  ore  disposed  to  think  he  overstates  the  fact. 
When  we  consider  how  anxiously  many  of  the  college-founders 
exacted  'prayers  for  their  souls'  from  the  poor  clerks  to  whom 
they  left  their  money ;  how  many  of  them  have  restricted  their 
benefits  to  persons  of  their  own  county,  neighbourhood,  family, 
and  in  one  instance,  even  name :  how  generally  they  insist  on 
their  feUows  taking  holy  orders';  an/how  pLdoiinant  are 
ecclesiastical  considerations ;  it  appears  dear  that  other  objects 
were  often  made  of  more  importance  than  either  new  or  old  lite- 
rature. No  one  indeed  will  question  that,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
vulsion of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  alternate  violences  prac- 
tised by  both  parties,  more  Greek  and  Latin  was  learned  in  the 
universities  than  anywhere  out  of  them ;  which  was  true,  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  only  period  during  which 
our  Author  can  speak  with  even  tolerable  satisfaction  concern- 
ing their  performances  is,  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  '  church'  was  too  much  at  ease  in  her  worldli- 
ness  to  intermeddle  with  the  universities,  and  did  not  as  yet 
suspect  that  the  new  studies  would  unsettle  her  supremacy. 
Professor  Huber  also  bestows  some  thrifty  praise  on  the  univer- 
sities during  the  commonwealth,  when  the  somewhat  '  greater 
[theological]  freedom  was  not  without  its  corresponding  fruits.' 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.  But  on  every  other  period  we  find  his  Instory  to 
be  nothing  but  a  roll  full  of  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe. 
As  to  the  behaviour  of  the  universities  in  the  affair  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  divorce  from  Katherine,  it  is  so  universally  reprobated 
by  candid  historians,  that  we  might  have  foretold  that  Huber 
would  gravely  condemn  it.  We  did  not,  however,  foresee  (con- 
sidering the  danger,  both  personal  and  corporate,  which  they 
would  have  incurred  by  disobeying  the  royal  tyrant)  that  it 
would  be  in  the  historian's  mind  so  prominent  and  unpardonable 
a  sin :  and  to  say  the  truth,  we  think  his  indignation  here  is  a 
little  overwrought.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  learn,  that  the 
yoimger  men  were  all  on  the  side  of  Katherine ;  '  an  opposition,' 
says  Huber, '  which  sprang  from  the  sound  freshness  of  their 
feeUngs,'  while  '  the  elder  members  were  carried  away  by  that 
weakness  or  self-interest  which  assumes  the  form  of  maturer 
wisdom.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  247.  This  is  a  striking  proof  that  Oxford 
was  already  too  exclusively  oligarchical.  More  particular  praise 
is  deserved  by  Huber's  graphic  sketch,  and  his  condemnation — 
not  more  spirited  than  just — of  the  hypocritical,  hollow,  unprin- 
cipled, and  mischievous  policy  pursued  by  Elizabeth  during  her 
whole  reign,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  We  have 
always  regarded,  as  deplorably  misplaced,  the  current  system  of 
panegyric  towards  Elizabeth,  against  which  he  protests :  but  we 
were  not  adequately  aware^  before  reading  his  history,  of  the  ex- 
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teat  to  whicli  the  depravation  of  Oxford  is  ascribable  to  the 
power  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  unprincipled  favourite.  This  he 
appears  clearly  to  establish.  However,  nt  each  successive  re- 
trospect,  and  under  each  particular  head  of  hiw,  medicine,  theo- 
logy, classics,  and,  we  may  add,  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  state 
of  the  academicians,  Hubcr  has  nothing  but  an  almost  unvaried 
tale  of  evil.  We  shoiild  need  to  produce  a  large  part  of  the 
work  to  verify  this  statement.  In  treating  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  he  boldly  and  fully  avows 
the  true  cause  of  the  perpetual  barrenness  of  the  universities, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual.  In  quoting  the  following,  we 
have  to  say,  0  riric  omnia ! 

'  The  cause  of  the  failure  is  easy  to  discover.  The  univcrsitiee  had 
every  thing',  except  the  most  necewary  element  of  all,  raaEDOH  ;  which, 
by  the  inuDatable  laws  of  natuni,  is  alwaye  an  indispensable  condition  of 
real  and  permanent  proaperitj  in  the  higher  intellectual  cultivatioa  and 
its  organs.  In  vaia  has  brute  force  at  every  time  Bought,  for  the  sake 
of  some  political  aim,  to  thwart  this  law  of  nature.  Thotse  shadowy 
beings,  scientific  ofhcers  and  corporations,  can  never  become  a  substitute 
for  tiiC  genuine  and  wholesome  energy  of  life.  If  wc  can  do  without  this 
energy,  it  were  better  not  to  lose  time  and  trouble  in  expensive  experi- 
ments for  infusing  a.  galvanic  existence.  But  if  the  true  and  natural  life 
be  needed,  then  let  its  pre-requisite  he  granted — mental  freedom.' — vol, 
i.  p.291. 

We  regard  it  as  quite  a  Imua  natura,  that  this  author  declares 
it  a  presumptuous,  unjust  claim,  and  a  '  transcendental  folly'  to 
advocate  the  abolition  of  the  university  test  oaths !  By  a  strange 
fatality,  not  his  facts  only,  but  all  his  reasonings,  are  such  as 
would  lead  every  one  else  to  the  opposite  conclusion  &om  that 
which  he  eagerly  advocates. 

We  wish  we  coidd  quote  the  whole  of  his  discussion  concerning 
the  church  and  universities  in  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  extract : 

'  In  entering  upon  this  subject,  we  are  first  struck  by  tht  little  altenlitm 
paid  to  intetltctvil  intereitt,  in  comparison  to  thote  of  relipiovi  party.  .  . 
.  .  In  the  character  of  the  church,  we  find  some  peculiar  contradic- 
tions, and  a  strangely  fluctuating  aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  she  was 
struggling  to  sliake  off  the  coarseness,  confusion,  indifference,  and  wildnest 
of  the  Elizabetkan  period;  and  to  rise  to  a  more  dignified  elevation,  re- 
posing on  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  foundations.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  in  these  praiseworthy  efforts,  only  too  often !  a  mere  out- 
ward formalism,  devoid  of  all  deep-seated  and  hallowed  spirit,  and  not 
worked  out  according  to  any  living  principle  of  inward  and  thoughtful 
consciousness ;  indeed,  too  much  mingled  with  many  extraneous,  worldly, 
and  even  immoral  and  unchristian  matters.  The  chief  source  of  these 
defilements  of  the  Anglican  Church,  appears  to  be  its  connexion  teilh  tie 
state ;  or  else  with  royalty,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  King  and  Court. 
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This  connexion  arose  out  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Reformation  in 
England,'  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

*  Theology  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  midst  of  the  ecclesiastical 
storms  of  the  day,  to  have  grown  up  a  vigorous,  though  a  one-sided 
plant.  Within  the  limits  of  formal  orthodoxy,  as  theoretically  recognized 
by  the  Anglican  Church,  there  was  both  room  and  material  for  construct- 
ing a  stately  building  of  learning  ;  but  we  can  find  none  such  at  the  univer- 
sities/ SfC, — ib.  p.  65. 

The  ever-repeated  tale  of '  unsatisfactory  results'  at  both  univer- 
sities is  accounted  for  by  our  Author  in  diflFerent  phraseology  at 
diflferent  times,  but  his  meaning  is  at  bottom  always  the  same.  He 
observes  on  it,  as  ^  a  fact  necessary  to  save  us  from  strange  miscon- 
ceptions/ that  our  universities  ^  were  far  less  important  in  a  scien- 
tific than  in  a  political  point  of  view  /  a  soft  mode  of  stating,  that 
they,  like  the  national  church,  have  been  made  a  mere  engine  of 
state  poUcy.  But  although  this  is  the  main  evil,  it  is  not  the  only 
one :  a  secondary  and  hardly  less  fatal  obstacle  to  the  intellectual 
efficiency  of  the  universities,  is  found  in  their  practical  subjec- 
tion to  the  colleges,  and  to  the  college  statutes.  The  Author 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  successive  steps  l)y  whicli  this 
was  eflFected ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  most  imperfectly  discerns 
the  mischief  and  injustice  of  the  result.  Private  founders  have 
enacted  their  own  laws  for  the  selection  of  the  fellows  and  heads 
in  each  separate  college ;  and  Archbishops  Whitgift  and  Laud 
have  decreed  or  sanctioned  that  all  university  authority  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  in  the  hands  of  men  thus  appointed  by 
a  private  will !  Moreover,  as  the  clerical  order  is  enormously 
predominant  in  the  college  fellowships,  the  result  is,  that  in  the 
universities,  while  theology  is  nominally  one  faculty  out  of  four, 
the  clergy  are,  in  fact,  the  ruling  body  in  every  thing.  De- 
licious to  add ! — as  generally  happens  with  dominant  churches 
in  proportion  to  their  security — though  the  power  (and  as  far  as 
possible  the  wealth)  of  the  clergy  is  so  zealously  cared  for,  the- 
ology, as  a  study,  has  no  cognizable  academic  existence.  Theo- 
logical degrees  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  routine,  without  any 
examination  at  all.  It  is  a  grotesque  support  which  Huber 
lends  to  these  unfortunately  distorted  corporations,  when  ho 
justifies  them  for  having  only  "  one  great  principle,"  that  of  try- 
ing on  each  occasion  to  struggle  for  (what  they  are  pleased  to 
call)  their  privileges,  by  all  and  every  means  which  oft'er. 

*  The  inconsistency  of  such  conduct  disappears,  if  we  judge  of  it  from 
the  ideas  and  wants  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  not  from  our  own  point 
of  view.  The  grand  pbinciplb  actuating  the  universities  (trivial  as  it 
may  seem  to  highflying  theorists)  was,  to  help  themselves  on  each  occasion 
as  well  as  they  could.  If  the  universities  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  obtain  what  they  wanted  in  Rome  than  from  the 
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archbbhop  and  King,  they  hail  recourse  to  Rome.  If  they  beliwed 
Rome  to  be  pre-engaged  by  their  opponents,  or  otherwise  disinclined 
towards  them,  or  too  expensive,  they  were  very  glad  to  get  help  nearer 
at  hand.  What  they  most  desired  certainly  was,  to  hold  the  decision  in 
their  own  hands,  and  be  independent  of  every  higher  court ;  reserving 
to  themselves  the  right  of  invoking  higher  protection,  if  ciramialaiKet 
thould  rtquire  it.  This,  to  be  sure,  whs  demanding  things  difEeult  to  be 
combined  :  but  after  all,  it  was  just  what  all  corporations  strive  for — 
what  in  truth  all  the  world  strives  for — to  push  their  disadvantages  to  a 

minimum,  their  advantages  to  a  maximum Tlie  policy  of 

the  universitiesmaybe  traced  to  that  which  characterizes  a// corporations; 
the  effort  to  extend,  as  far  aa  possible,  their  independent  and  exclusive 
privileges.  They  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  much  as  the  moment  per- 
mitted, in  the  manner  which  the  moment  prescribed." — vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

We  have  never  read  a  more  pointed  and  vigorous  enuncia- 
tion of  the  cardinal  sin  of  nil  corporations — utter  want  of  pria- 
ciple :  but  it  is  really  too  bad  that  one  who  sees  this  so  clearly 
should  draw  from  it  precisely  the  result  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  equity.  He  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  only  principle 
of  a  corporation,  even  if  it  be  a  university  or  a  (so-called)  church, 
is  to  be  unprincipled  in  ambition — to  gi-asp  after  '  independent 
and  exclusive  privileges.'  'ITiis  is  most  true  r  not  untrue  of 
transitory  corporations,  sxich  as  chambers  elected  for  four  or 
seven  years :  more  true  of  those  which  are  for  life  :  most  true  in 
regard  to  those,  of  which  the  members  succeed  by  hereditary 
right,  or  by  internal  self-election,  as  in  the  old  municipal  bodies 
of  England  and  the  present  universities.  Professor  Iluber  here 
puts  his  finger,  as  it  were,  on  the  reason  which  justifies  in  the 
public  an  intense  jealousy  of  all  corporate  independence.  The 
more  thoroughly  the  man  and  the  citizen  is  sw^owed  up  in  the 
member  of  tlie  corporation,  the  more  justly  may  we  dread  the 
unprincipled  working  of  the  corporate  spirit.  In  no  department 
of  English  life  is  this  absorption  so  complete  as  in  the  little 
academical  world.  A  peer  may  think  much  of  his  order ;  yet 
there  are  many  things  to  make  him  study  the  welfare  of  the 
other  orders,  and  draw  him  out  of  his  owu  narrow  circle  of  sym- 
pathies, lie  is  not  only  a  peer,  but  a  landed  proprietor  and  a 
fundliolder :  and  in  parliament  he  has  to  deal  not  only  with  the 
ehnreh  of  England,  but  with  those  of  Scotland  and  Canada :  he 
has  to  apply  bis  principles  of  action  to  our  relations  with  foreign 
states ;  and,  though  it  must  he  confessed  that  our  peers  are  slow 
learners,  yet  there  are  many  things  to  teach  them,  and  the  ho- 
nourable minority  among  them  is  large  enough  to  he  seen  and 
appreciated  hy  the  public.  But  a  resident  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge (always  excepting  the  very  few  men  of  science,  whose 
fame  and  audieuce  are  evrfra-academical,)  is  absolutely  nothing 
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in  society  except  as  a  member  of  his  college  and  of  the  univer- 
sity. Few  of  them  are  married :  they  have  no  children,  for 
whose  sake  they  would  sympathize  with  the  well-being  of  the 
nation :  from  their  brothers  they  have  been  generally  too  long 
dissociated  for  that  tie  to  be  very  influential :  they  see  every 
thing  as  great  or  small^  good  or  evil,  according  as  it  affects  the 
wealth,  power,  and  dignity  of  their  immediate  circle :  and  to 
increase  its  'exclusive  pnvileges^  they  would  adopt  whatever 
doctrines  the  convenience  ^  of  the  moment'  might  seem  to  de- 
mand. It  is  peculiarly  inconsistent,  in  one  who  sees  so  clearly 
as  Huber,  that  corporate  interests  (or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it, 
^  a  true  livinff  party-spirit,')  dictated  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
universities,  to  ascribe  to  them  so  high  credit  for  espousing  the 
side  of  Charles  I.  Hereby,  he  says,  '  they  assumed  an  elevated 
attitude  of  the  highest  moral  worth,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  forgetting  (it 
might  seem)  that  he  had  told  us  (p.  6)  that  they  had  calculated 
on  the  King  being  powerful  enough  to  protect  them.  In  this 
fiiMcaloulation  there  is  no  great  disgrace,  except  as  it  is  an  index  to 
the  universally  erroneous  judgment,  which  (Lord  Clarendon 
tells  us)  the  clergy  take  of  men  and  things.  Fortified  by  such 
a  contemporaneous  authority,  and  by  the  tenor  of  their  conduct 
on  all  other  occasions,  we  believe  that  they  espoused  Charles's 
part,  not  from  true  heroism,  but  from  ignorant  ambition ;  borne 
along,  as  they  were,  in  the  channel  which  their  habitual  adula- 
tion of  royalty  had  scooped  out.  To  retrace  their  proceedings 
historically : — under  the  Edwards,  when  the  popes  were  aiming  to 
tax  the  clergy  and  the  universities,  both  those  corporations  be- 
came strongly  anti-papal  and  royalist  in  their  doctrine  :  under 
the  Tudors,  when  the  Crown  was  more  feared  than  the  pope,  they 
turned  out  vehemently  papal.  Under  James  II.,  who  tried  to 
act  really  the  despotic  part  over  the  universities,  which  those 
bodies  have  generally  vindicated  in  theory — to  the  extreme  sur- 
prise of  that  bigoted  and  ill-used  monarch — they  became  prac- 
tical assertors  of  the  right  of  rebellion.  Once  more :  as  soon  as 
all  danger  from  the  Crown  had  blown  over,  under  his  successor, 
hei  presto  !  by  we-know-not-what  conjuror's  trick,  they  became 
supporters  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  discontented  Jaco- 
bites. Professor  Huber  seems  unable  to  repress  sarcasm  in  al- 
luding to  their  conduct  towards  James  and  William ;  while  pro- 
fessing to  explain  the  case  charitably : 

'  When  we  consider  the  feeling  which  must  have  been  engendered  in 
Oxford  by  so  many  signs  of  the  times,  and  lastly  by  the  proceedings 
against  Magdalen  College,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  deputies  from  this 
university  were  among  the  first  to  congratulate  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon 
his  landing,  and  to  offer  vigorous  support.  Those,  however,  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  crisis  are  aware  that  the  university 
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did  not  imlatd  hereliy  to  renounce  her  old  priDcipleii,  nor  to  lanction 
treachery  to  the  legitimate  dvnaaty  and  all  the  further  consequences  of 
this  step.  The  OxoniuiR,  like  bo  many  othen  of  the  party  afterwarda 
known  under  the  name  of  '  ToricK,'  looked  upon  the  Prince,  not  b»  a  fu- 
ture usurper,  Ijut  as  a  god  let  dotcn  in  a  batkct.  He  was  to  protect  the 
country  from  civil  war — he  «as  to  restore  the  shattered  (tate — he  waa 
to  save  and  strengthen  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  dynasty,  as  well 
as  those  of  individuals  and  corporations.  Hom>  this  miracle  was  to  be 
worked,  and  whether  the  possible,  the  necessary  could  1ie  done  without 
sacrificing  the  dynasty  to  the  nation,  may  have  been  to  the  Oxonians,  as 
to  so  many  other  worthy  people,  not  so  clear  as  jterhaps  was  desirable. 
Hence,  for  a  longtime,  thev  had  various  scruples  and  doubts,'  &c. — vol. 
ii.  p.  94. 

Unhappy  Oxoniana  I  A  foreign  prince  lands  in  England,  anp- 
ported  by  troopa  and  ships,  for  the  express  purpose  of  compelling 
the  native  monarch  to  do  justice  to  his  aubjecta :  the  university, 
with  child-like  innocence,  sends  ita  deputies  to  him  '  to  offer 
vigorouB  support,'  in  perfect  unconsciousncsa  that  ahe  is  viola- 
ting her  own  principles — those  for  wliich  she  warred  on  the  aide 
of  Chorles  I.,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  party  certainly  did  not 
go  so  far  aa  to  call  in  a  foreign  army  against  their  king.  But 
have  we  not  seen  the  same  thing  in  our  own  day?  A  divinity 
profeseor  was  installed  in  Oxford  by  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  Crown,  but  he  waa  not  acceptable  to  the  uuiveraity :  and 
what  waa  the  effect  ?  She  who  has  dinned  into  men's  ears  the 
cry  of '  church  and  state,'  rebelled  at  once,  and  by  an  unprece- 
dented vote  of  convocation  crippled,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
functions  of  Dr.  Hampden  :  n  mixed  body  of  laymen  judging  a 
case  of  heresy  against  a  dignified  clergyman,  a  university  inter- 
fering with  the  distribution  of  patronage,  which  by  law,  by  right, 
and  by  immemorial  undisputed  usage  belongs  to  the  Crown. 
When  Professor  Hubcr  shows  the  English  public  how  reasonable 
it  is  for  a  university  {'  because  it  is  a  corporation'}  to  play  fast 
and  loose,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  countrymen  will  know 
what  conclusion  to  draw. 

The  chief  fault  which  we  find  in  this  historian  is,  a  certain  wil- 
fulness of  mind,  which  forbids  his  dealing  with  practical  and  pre- 
sent questions  with  the  same  candour  which  he  exercises  towards 
the  past  and  unpractical  ones.  The  principles  which  he  advances 
in  treating  of  the  Tudors,  and  we  may  almost  add,  of  the  Stuarts, 
are  such  as,  if  admitted,  decide  evcrjthing  against  our  existing 
system :  but  (as  does  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  regard  to  the  com  lawa) 
he  likes  the  luxury  of  professing  truth  in  the  abstract,  and  re- 
jecting its  appUcation  in  the  particular  instance.  And  as  our 
premier  preached  free  trade  while  opposing  it,  so  does  Huber, 
even  at  the  close  of  his  work,  boldly  preach  the  necessity  of  free- 
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dom  for  the  professors  of  divinity,  (and  the  urgent  call  on  the 
universities  to  consider  that  subject,)  vol.  ii.  p.  410,  while  he  not 
only  disapproves  of  that  freedom  being  granted  by  the  only 
power  which  can  grant  it — ^the  state — ^but  predicts  the  most  fatal 
results  from  abolishing  subscription  to  the  articles !  It  would 
seem  that  he  wishes  none  but  divinity  professors  to  be  exempted 
from  the  subscription  :  a  singular  state  of  things,  which  would 
exhibit  to  us  the  edifying  spectacle  of  professors  enforcing  on 
their  pupils  as  truth  many  things  which  the  pupils  have  been 
made  to  swear  they  will  not  believe. 

But  after  we  have  said  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  Author's 
faults,  his  sterling  worth  is  to  our  mind  great,  and  the  mass  of 
information  collected,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  voluminous 
notes,  elaborate.  The  utterly  unreadable  work  of  Anthony 
Wood  is  now  at  last  made  available  to  the  English  public ;  and 
whatever  of  tedium  attached  itself  to  Huberts  fuller  discussion 
of  the  very  early  history,  has  been  lessened  by  the  process  of 
condensation  which  the  ^  Editor*  (as  he  is  called)  of  this  ^  abridg- 
ed translation'  has  employed.  Several  ample  appendices  added, 
in  part  by  him,  in  part  by  Mr.  Heywood,  make  the  English 
work  more  valuable  than  the  original :  and  in  the  discussions 
to  be  expected  on  university  reform  we  trust  that  Mr.  Heywood 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  hope,  of  having  here  put  before 
the  English  public  important  materials  for  forming  a  sound 
judgment.  On  that  ample  topic  we  cannot  enter  in  this  article; 
and  therefore  we  make  no  remark  on  Mr.  Newman's  preface, 
and  the  views  which  he  therein  maintains :  but  we  hope  ere  long 
to  give  to  so  important  a  question  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves. 


Art.  II.     Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pomhal :  with  Extracts  from  his 
Writings^  and  from  Despatches  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  never  be- 
fore  published.     By  John  Smith,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Mar- 
shal Marquis  de  Saldanha.     2  vols.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 
1843.     8vo. 

The  palmy  days  of  Portugal  must  be  sought  for  amidst  the  sha- 
dows of  history.  Her  present  state  is  one  of  convulsion  and 
disaster.  But  the  time  was,  when  she  approved  herself  the 
Phenicia  of  the  Atlantic :  a  strip  of  narrow  but  fertile  territorj^ 
rearing  the  boldest  mariners  of  an  active  age,  dmnng  which 
European  civilization  seemed  rapidly  passing  from  its  medieval 
to  its  modern  condition.  Romance  and  feudalism,  with  no  small 
}>ortiou  of  superstition,  were  struggling  along  the  fair  banks  of 
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tLe  Ta^is  against  the  crescent  of  Islam,  wlieu  one  of  the  counts 
of  Bui^ndy  acquired  a  footing  where  Oporto  now  stniida.  His 
SOD,  AlphoQBO,  conquered  the  Alcmtcjo,  and  defied  the  whole 
force  of  an  Arabian  liost,  which  had  settled  upon  the  plains  of 
Oiuique,  as  thick  as  locusts,  to  destroy  him.  It  was  iii  the  year 
1139.  Tlie  christian  prince  faucied  himself  another  Gideon, 
destined  to  achieve  a  miraculous  victor}' ;  and  having  fallen 
Asleep,  his  dreams  were  auch  as  might  hR\e  been  expected.  A 
venerable  hermit  imited  him  to  his  cell,  where  a  shining  figure 
appeared  to  him  in  the  cast,  eclipsing  tlic  Mpleudour  of  the  starry 
heavens.  '  I  am  the  Ijord  Jesus,'  said  the  apparition,  '  aud  thine 
arms,  Alphonso,  shall  be  blctised.  I  set  thee  tks  a  king  over  my 
people :  for  sixteen  generations  my  favour  shall  not  depart  from 
thy  house ;  and  even  further  thau  this  it  shall  descend.'  The 
vision,  of  course,  was  too  good  not  to  be  true,  aud  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch  tlie  enthusiasm  of  his  warriors.  They  overthrew 
their  eueraica  with  decisive  slaughter,  and  forthwith  saluted  their 
leader  as  sovereign  on  the  field.  The  following  century  added 
the  Algarvcs ;  and  the  Moors  were  extirpated,  from  the  Minho 
to  Faro.  Wc  have  mentioned  the  legend,  because  it  has  stamped 
its  character  upon  the  nation.  Priestcraft  wove  the  web  of  Lu- 
sitanian  greatness,  from  the  military  election  of  her  first  lieroes 
down  to  ila  last  transient  revival,  iindcr  the  auspices  of  Dom 
Joseph,  whose  minister  is  intended  to  be  portrayed  in  these 
volumes.  They  are  most  handsomely  got  up  as  to  paper  and 
letter-press,  with  coronets  upon  the  covers;  aud  for  a  ^ntiii- 
piece  the  picture  of  their  subject.  His  features  look  out  upon 
the  reader  with  more  amplitude  of  lineament,  aud  artificial  pow- 
dered curls,  thau  ivc  should  have  thought  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  man  of  papers  and  worn-out  premier,  who  rebuilt  a  metro- 
polis, where  in  summer  no  one  but  a  native  or  a  salamander  can 
subsist ;  but  their  general  expression  is  thoughtful,  and  by  no 
means  disagreeable.  He  may  be  said  to  have  governed  his  native 
country  for  seven  and  twenty  years ;  w  liilst  so  rare  is  anything 
approaching  intellectual  superiority  in  the  Peninsula,  that  we 
may  forgive  his  biographer  for  quoting  the  celebrated  passage 
from  Thiuiidides  upon  the  graves  of  great  men,  and  dedicating 
Itia  somewhat  sterile  lucubrations  to  the  patronage  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel. 

Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvallio  e  Mello  were  the  names 
of  this  statesman,  who  is  known  in  modem  annals  by  the 
titles  of  Count  d'Oeyras  and  Marquis  of  Pombal.  The  latter 
will  answer  for  his  cognomen  through  the  few  pages  which  we 
can  afford  for  recording  his  achievements.  He  was  bom  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1099,  at  Soure,  a  small  village  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Pombal.     His  father  was  a  country  gentleman,  of  mo- 
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derate  but  independent  fortune,  a  provincial  fidalgo,  answering 
to  that  rank  which  an  esquire  may  hold  amongst  ourselves.    His 
youthful  studies  were  limited  to  what  the  university  of  Coimbra 
then  deemed  orthodox — no  very  ample  circle  as  may  be  supposed. 
Yet,  whatever  were  his  opportunities,  he  ceitainly  made  the  most 
of  them.     The  army,  strange  to  say,  was  his  first  step  on  the 
stage  of  life,  in  which  he  entered  as  a  private,  and  from  which  he 
withdrew  as  a  corporal !     The  peace  of  Utrecht  had  hushed  the 
wars  of  Europe ;  so  that  having  nothing  to  do,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  study  of  history,  politics,  and  legislation.     An 
uncle  luckily  introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Motta,  the  minister  of 
John  the  Fifth;  through  whom,  in  1733,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  recently  founded.    In 
the  same  year  he  married  a  mdow  of  high  birth  and  considerable 
notoriety;  notwithstanding  all  which,  it  was  not  until  1739  that 
he  obtained  employment,  being  then  nominated  as  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  Great  Britain.     His  residence  in 
London  opened  before  him  a  new  world.     Good  plain  practical 
sense  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  characteristic  of  his  mind. 
Brilliancy  was  never  dreamed  of  amidst  the  monks  and  friars, 
the  mummeries  and  profligacies,  which  had  stifled  all  genius  and 
first-rate  ability,  in  a  land  whence  Camoens  had  been  exiled  to 
China,  that  he  might  return  home  and  perish  in  an  almshouse. 
Pombal  exerted  himself  in  settling  some  points  of  international 
law ;  and  by  his  means  the  privileges  of  foreign  envoys  were 
carefully  ascertained.     The  arvest  of  his  physician  for  debt  pre- 
sented the  opportunity.     Meanwhile,  instead  of  learning  our 
language,  he  analysed  the  English  constitution  through  French 
authors ;  who  led  him,  moreover,  to  a  careful  contemplation  of 
Sully,  and  Richelieu,  and  Colbert.     The  first  became  his  fa- 
vourite and  model.     Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been  long  waning 
in  the  political  firmament.     Pulteney  and  his  associated  patriots 
had  belied  their  professions,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
execrations  of  a  disappointed  public.     The  tempest  of  rebellion 
wiwi  idready  gathering  in  the  horizon;  and, in  1745,  Pombal  was 
recallod  at  hin  own  request.     His  thoughts  still  ran  upon  the 
plefttturo  of  being  honestly  useful  in  his  day  and  generation ;  and 
(linputes  having  arisen  between  Rome  and  Vienna  about  the 
extinction  of  a   patriarchate   at  Aquileia,  both  the  pope  and 
empress  agreed  to  accept  Portuguese  mediation.     King  John 
Uiul  married  an  Austrian  princess,  who  was  now  regent  of  the 
country  during  her  husband's  indisposition.     The  insane  mo- 
nareh,  moreover,  had  just  purchased  the  title  of  Most  Faithful 
from  his  holiness,  who  had  also  sold,  at  an  enormous  price,  the 
ulnvaticHi  of  the  Lusitanian  church  into  a  distinct  patriarchate. 
H<»H<idict  XIV.  and  Maria  Theresa  therefore  looked  to  Lisbon 
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for  an  able  envoy,  and  Pombal  was  cliosen.  He  perfectly  snc- 
ceeded  at  Vienna  with  regard  to  the  object  of  his  mission ;  but 
losing  his  wife  at  the  imperial  court,  he  married  again,  selecting 
for  hu  new  consort  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Couut  Daun. 
Maria  Theresa  owed  her  throuc  to  the  still  more  illustrious  mar- 
shal of  that  name ;  so  that  when  Fombal  returned  home  at  the 
beginning  of  1750,  his  fortune  was  considered  aa  already  secured. 
In  that  year  John  the  Fifth  died,  bequeathing  to  Joseph  the 
First  the  splendours  ofMafra,  an  exhausted  treasury,  an  opulent 
and  haughty  religious  establisthmcnt,  and  a  thoroughly  discoa- 
tented  people.  The  new  sovereign,  about  as  profligate  as  bis 
predecessors,  and  with  an  equally  neglected  education,  possessed 
just  sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  Portugal  was  on  the 
vei^e  of  ruin, — that  a  minister  was  neeessary  who  would  both 
reform  and  govern, — and  that  Pombal  was  the  very  man.  He 
called  him  forthwith  to  almost  absolute  power,  and  never  for- 
Book  bim  througbout  his  reign. 

Matters  were  in  a  frighttul  state.  Three  millions  sterling  of 
debt,  then  thought  enough  to  encuml)er  any  crowuj  had  been 
the  result  of  erecting  splendid  monasteries,  and  pampering  a 
sleek  priesthood.  Licentiousness  and  In'pocrisy  saluted  each 
other  in  open  day;  whilst  the  convents  of  nominal  popery  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  royal  harems !  '  The  highest  classes 
of  the  uobibty  disgraced  themselves  by  the  most  savage  and 
sanguinary  excesses.  The  streets  of  Lisbon  echoed  at  nightfall 
with  their  riotous  shouts  and  hateful  brawls.  The  lives  of  quiet 
dtizens,  lost  in  self  defence,  or  expended  in  wanton  frolic,  were 
unavenged  and  unatoned  for.  Aristocratic  malefactors,  screen- 
ing themselves  through  their  riches,  or  sheltering  themselves 
under  their  rank  and  affinity  to  the  crown,  escaped  unpunished 
and  unmolested.'  Even  the  Jews  had  forsaken  the  capital,  after 
oSering  a  bribe  of  jE200,000  sterling  for  personal  protection. 
The  Cortes  bad  not  been  assembled  since  1698.  Clergy  and 
nobles  usurped  the  deliberative  and  executive  functions  of  go- 
vernment; the  former  drugged  every  conscience,  and  picked 
every  pocket  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  If  the  ghost 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  could  have  been  upon  earth,  it  would  have 
here  reigned  and  revelled.  The  Jesuits  were  more  than  trium- 
phant :  they  were  dominant  and  ubiquitous.  There  seemed  no 
limits  to  their  superstition  and  ostentation — their  profusion  and 
opulence.  Their  miniature  chapel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Roque, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  not  more  than  seventeen 
feet  by  twelve  in  dimensions,  cost  the  administration  n'  -^"'-^tor 
quarter  of  a  milbon  sterling,  for  marbles  and  decorat^  ^'^'  ^'lyer 
lapis  lazuli,  porphyry,  amethysts,  chrysolites,  alabasf  ^''  ""^igiiifi- 
and  gold  I  The  hierarchy  bowed  before  tliem,  amid 
.2  I 
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cence  rivalling  or  even  surpassing  that  of  Rome  itself.  Besides 
the  regular  bishops^  there  was  a  college  of  twenty-four  prelates 
attached  to  the  patriarchate^  with  one  hundred  subsidiary  digni- 
taries^ all  graduated  in  rank,  endowed  with  revenues,  and  in- 
vested iivdth  such  titles,  privileges,  immunities,  and  vestments, 
as  that  Lisbon  might  be  another  spiritual  Babylon.  What  are 
all  religious  estabUshments  but  so  many  reflections  of  the  scarlet 
lady  in  the  Revelations  ?  This  recent  instance  of  madness  and 
fanatical  national  vanity  drew  annually  £80,000  sterling  from 
the  royal  revenues  of  Portugal.  At  that  time,  there  were  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  monastic  institutions  within  her  pro- 
vinces. One  tenth  of  the  entire  population  was  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  pursuits  of  industry  into  these  dens  of  laziness  and 
immorality.  ^  There  existed  a  nominal  navy  and  a  nominal 
army;  dismantled  fortresses  and  abandoned  castles;  nominal 
lines  of  defence,  and  nominal  regiments  of  observation :  in  shorty 
the  government  was  but  the  skeleton  of  an  executive  power :  it 
wanted  all  that  gives  life  to  it, — men,  money,  munitions  of  war, 
— ^the  blood,  sinews,  and  sustenance  of  a  country.'  Whilst  King 
John  lay  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  some  Algerine  corsairs 
actually  anchored  off  Cape  SpichcU,  within  a  few  miles  of  Lis- 
bon, the  fort  being  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  effectual 
resistance. 

Fombal  began  his  labours,  like  a  man  walking  over  red  hot 
ploughshares,  with  cautious  steps.  To  have  put  his  foot  down, 
but  for  one  moment,  in  a  wrong  place,  would  have  sealed  his 
destiny;  for,  besides  burning  his  soles,  the  Holy  Inqidsition 
would  have  pounced  upon  him  ipso  facto,  as  a  guilty  criminal, 
— devoted  fuel  for  the  fire  of  an  auto-da-fe !  He  was  obliged  to 
lull  suspicion  by  seeming  to  be  blindfolded,  though  always  re- 
solved to  peep  through  his  bandages  as  often  as  possible.  The 
first  blow  he  struck  was  at  that  very  Inquisition  itself,  the  con- 
servative star  chamber  and  high  commission  court  of  his  native 
land.  Any  minister,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  dared 
to  touch  the  mantle  of  Mother  Church,  must  have  been  a  bold 
man.  He  saw,  ^  that  such  an  institution  as  the  Inquisition  was 
perfectly  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  exist- 
ence of  science,  or  the  presence  of  liberty,  and  determined  at 
whatever  hazard  to  reduce  the  authority  of  that  miscalled  holy 
office.'  By  one  decree  in  1751,  he  quietly  subjugated  the  whole 
affair  to  the  good- will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  so  that  it 
thenceforward  dwindled  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  tribunal. 
The  priesthood,  long  accustomed  to  consider  the  sceptre  of  the 
nxmr^n  as  a  mere  staff  in  their  own  liands,  failed  to  see  at  first 
elevation  cilisman  of  their  power  must  be  thereby  neutralised. 
Benedict  Xianwhile,  threw  handfuls  of  dust  in  their  eyes,  by 
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obtruding  upon  public  notice  sundn-  popular  niid  secular  reforms. 
He  repaired  the  fortifications,  manufactured  f^inpuwdcr,  modi- 
fied the  lucrative  diamonii  contract,  rcjpilatcd  tlic  fmliericsj  im- 
pro\'cd  the  laws  relating  to  HucccsNionx,  nud  established  the  first 
sugar-refinery.  Within  two  years  he  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  production  of  silk,  and  a  general  reformation  of  the  police. 
Special  commissions  brought  the  stoutest  offenders  to  justice, 
permitting  industrial  opemtious  to  proceed  in  security.  The 
lower  classes  alrendy  began  to  breathe  freely.  Taxes  had  hitherto 
proved  curses  both  to  those  who  paid,  and  those  who  received 
thein.  Multitudinous  collectors  had  appropriated  enormous  re- 
venues upon  a  system  of  pecnlation,  bribery,  oppression,  and 
monopoly.  The  new  minister  frayed  away  whole  clouds  of  these 
devourers  from  the  face  of  rcriiing  agriculture.  lie  then  car- 
ried his  pruning-knife  into  all  the  details  of  royal  expenditure. 
Fourscore  kitchen  ofheiaU  were  reduced  to  twenty.  The  house- 
liold  exiwnses  of  the  palaces  were  cut  down  to  less  than  one  half. 
Debt  rapidly  disappeared,  as  all  extravagance  expired.  One 
treasurer,  with  a  clerk,  superintended  the  entire  excise.  Muni- 
cipalities  were  awakened  into  efficiency,  and  broiight  to  bear 
upon  judicious  fiscal  arrangements.  It  cost  him  ten  vears,  bow- 
ever,  to  carrj'  out  his  plans,  which  involved  the  abolition  of 
twenty-two  thousand  tax-gatlierers !  He  substituted  the  decima 
in  the  place  of  the  oppressive  military  subsidy ;  and  reduced  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  amount.  Great  Britain  may  take  some  lessons  from  the 
simplicity  and  economy  which  were  iiitrodiiced  into  everj-  depart- 
ment. Each  cruzado  received  or  expended  '  was  entered  in  a 
book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  items  in  the  ledger  of  a  mer- 
chant or  a  banker.  These  books  were  carefully  examined  by 
the  king  and  his  minister,  who  took  care  that  the  assessments 
were  scrupulously  paid,  and  no  arrears  allowed.  A  balance- 
sheet  was  weekly  presented  by  Pombal  to  his  sovereign,  from 
which  a  general  view  of  the  public  finances  was  obtaiued ;  and 
Dom  Joseph  retired  to  rest,  with  the  satisfaction  of  being  at  all 
times  acquainted  with  the  precise  condition  of  his  treasury.' 
During  this  period,  and  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  later, 
England  and  her  aristocracy  clung  to  their  wooden  tallies  in  the 
exchequer,  as  though  such  relics  of  barbarism  had  formed  the 
palladium  of  empire  !  Whilst  the  national  bnrtbens  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  were  accumulating,  Portugal  was  diminishing 
every  impost,  and  adjusting  its  pressure  to  the  means  of  her 
various  classes  of  population.  Her  native  subjects  numbered 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miUions.  TIic  duties  payable 
amounted  to  something  between  ,€3,000,000  and  £3,500,000 
per  annum.     When  Fombal  retired  from  office,  he  had  cleared 
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oflf  incumbrances,  restored  Lis  country  to  her  national  rank 
amongst  European  powers,  revived  her  army  and  navy,  planted 
various  manufactures,  reformed  the  entire  administration  of  her 
colonies,  encouraged  internal  prosperity  and  foreign  commerce ; 
besides  accumulating  within  the  royal  coffers  an  available  capi- 
tal to  the  extent  of  seventy-eight  millions  of  cruzados ! 

An  awful  visitation  of  Providence  materially  promoted  his 
views,  by  prostrating,  as  it  were,  the  very  pride  of  Portugal  in 
the  dust.  Lisbon  had  been  as  guilty  as  Sodom,  and  as  vile  as 
Gomorrah  !  On  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  one  of  the  balmiest 
mornings  broke  upon  the  Tagus  which  the  eye  or  mind  of  man 
could  desire.  ^  All  nature  seemed  to  rest  in  perfect  confidence 
in  the  calm  beauty  of  the  serene  and  deep  blue  sky,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  silent  air/  It  was  All  Saints^-day,  ushered  in 
with  festive  pomp  and  rehgious  ceremonial.  Who  shall  tell  what 
an  hour  may  bring  forth  ?  Within  ten  minutes  the  queen-capi- 
tal of  the  Atlantic  became  a  heap  of  undistinguishable  ruins. 
Convulsive  shocks  toppled  down  the  illuminated  steeples  of  the 
churches  upon  the  palaces  of  the  nobles.  Whole  streets  rocked 
like  cradles,  and  disappeared :  yawning  gulfs  opened  on  all  sides, 
vomiting  forth  ashes  and  flames.  Some  fled  towards  the  river, 
but  in  vain  :  it  suddenly  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  burst- 
ing its  banks,  and  sweeping  away  every  barrier  before  it.  Vast 
ships  were  at  once  absorbed  in  a  whirlpool  of  waves;  whilst 
others,  wrenched  from  their  anchors,  dashed  furiously  together, 
and  went  to  pieces.  Thirty  thousand  persons  perished  by  fire 
and  water.  The  prisons  gave  up  their  flagitious  inmates  amidst 
the  general  horror  and  confusion.  Such  as  escaped  being 
crushed  beneath  falling  edifices,  laid  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of 
appetite,  so  that  cruelty,  pillage,  and  crime,  mingled  like  demons 
in  the  catastrophe,  and  filled  up  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
The  damage  done  was  estimated  at  £7,000,000  sterling,  even  as 
money  went  a  century  ago.  Twenty  tons  of  molten  sUver  were 
afterwards  extricated  in  masses  from  the  overthrown  mansions 
and  public  buildings.  Prom  the  ruins  of  the  patriarchal  resi- 
dence a  single  cross  was  recovered,  worth  £30,000 1  Portugal 
trembled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  borders. 
Setubal  suffered  most  severely,  as  did  also  the  Algarves.  During 
the  overthrow,  the  royal  family  were  at  Belem,  in  consternation 
and  tears.  The  ground  vibrated,  as  the  king  exclaimed  to  Pombal, 
who  had  just  arrived,  ^  What  must  be  done  to  meet  this  infliction 
of  divine  justice  ?'  His  minister  calmly  rephed, '  Bury  the  dead, 
and  feed  the  living ' — an  answer  which  sounded  more  as  coming 
fix)m  an  oracle  than  an  ordinary  mortal,  in  the  estimation  of  an 
imbecile  and  terrified  court.  Throwing  himself  into  his  carriage, 
he  hurried  back  to  the  scene  of  calamity,  and  the  sphere  of  his 
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duties.  For  mauy  uights  he  never  slept  under  a  roof.  Two 
hundred  deerecs,  relative  to  the  earthquake,  are  said  to  liaye 
been  issued  from  the  vehicle,  iu  wliich  he  rode  and  resided.  A 
pencil  served  for  a  pen,  and  his  knee  for  a  desk.  He  proclaimed 
a  sort  of  martial  law ;  and,  hy  drawing  troops  round  the  city,  ao 
aa  to  prevent  the  escape  of  felons  with  their  booty,  he  preserved 
an  enormous  amount  of  projierty  for  its  lawful  owners,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  carried  off.  Notorious  thieves  wero 
hanged  upon  the  spot.  The  wounded  were  removed,  and  their 
wounds  dressed.  The  houseless  poor  were  collected,  and  lodged 
in  temporary  huts.  Provisions  were  gathered  from  all  possible 
quarters ;  nor  was  England  backward  in  transmitting  her  over- 
flowing benevolence  to  the  assistance  of  an  old  and  now  unfor- 
tunate ally.  A  British  mau-of-war  immediately  carried  out 
jE97,000  worth  of  beef,  butter,  flour,  biscuit,  wheat,  rice,  uten- 
sils,  ready  money,  and  shoes.  There  were  twenty-eight  men, 
and  about  fifty  women,  destroyed  in  the  catastrophe,  who  were 
British  subjects.  Porobal,  in  fact,  restored  order  and  revived 
confidence.  He  had  tlie  corpses,  which  strewed  the  public  wa3'8, 
all  interred,  either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  sea,  with  as  httlc  deUy 
aa  possible.  The  clei^  were  ordered  to  recommence  their  sacred 
functions ;  but  the  Jesuits  opculy  declared  that  the  earthquake 
had  been  sent  to  punish  Portugal  for  attempting  ecclesiastical 
reformations.  The  case  of  Uzziah  was  no  doubt  cited  then,  as  it 
would  be  by  the  Puaeyites  now.  Nevertheless,  the  common 
people  could  not  help  seeing  that  Pombal  meant  well,  and  was 
the  solitary  pillar  upon  which  the  nation  could  at  ail  lean  for 
real  support.  So  that  when  the  disciples  of  Loyola  consum- 
mated their  folly  and  fanaticism,  by  prophesying  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  fatal  All  Saints-day  there  would  be  a  re- 
petition of  the  calamity,  the  failure  of  their  predictions  still 
further  diminished  their  influence,  whilst  it  augmented  that 
of  the  energetic  minister.  He  laboured  with  heart  and  soul  to 
rebuild  the  city.  That  portion  on  which  the  Rocio  square  now 
stands,  emerged  into  far  greater  splendour  than  it  had  ever 
known  before.  Strength  and  regularity  were  aimed  at,  and 
attained.  A  public  garden  was  for  the  first  time  laid  ont. 
Sewers  were  constructed  in  the  new  streets,  which  were  rendered 
handsome,  solid,  clean,  and  well  paved.  All  the  existing  edi- 
fices, of  any  consequence,  were  planned  and  executed  under  his 
administration  j  '  but  the  magnificent  promenade  which  he  de- 
signed to  form  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Tagus,  from  Santa 
Apollouia  to  Bclem,  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  was  never  even 
commenced.  Had  this  grand  design  been  carried  into  efiect, 
and  planted  with  trees  in  the  manner  he  intended,  it  would  have 
attracted  the  curioait;  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most 
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remote  posterity,  as  it  would  have  surpassed  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  either  for  grandeur  or  magnificence,  in  Europe  or  the 
world/ 

The  intellectual  and  political  weight  of  Pombal  thus  grew 
continually  greater.  His  enemies,  from  their  cloisters  and  con- 
fessionals, gnashed  their  teeth  with  rage ;  whilst  the  lower  classes 
magnified  him.  Grovemors  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  a 
mighty  point  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  people  with  them.  The 
Jesuits,  meanwhile,  Avaxed  desperate,  as  the  lustre  of  their  cha- 
racter waned.  Their  management  of  the  univeraity  was  abso- 
lute. Successive  popes  had  either  checked  or  fostered  their  am- 
bitious policy  and  practices  according  to  circumstances.  In 
South  America  they  were  laying  deeper  and  deeper  the  founda- 
tions of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign  power ;  so  that  with  regard 
to  some  proposed  interchanges  of  territory  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  they  dared  to  interfere  and  resist.  Pombal  lost  no 
time  in  adopting  the  most  decisive  measures.  Moreira,  con- 
fessor to  his  Majesty,  received  a  peremptory  dismissal.  This 
was  accompanied  by  an  order  on  the  19th  of  September,  1757, 
that  no  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  should  approach  the 
Court,  without  express  permission  from  the  King,  lleiterated 
complaints  were  also  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  so  that 
Cardinal  Saldanha  was  appointed  to  reform  the  entire  fraternity. 
He  acted  with  considerable  frankness  and  vigour  on  the  occa- 
sion— suspending  these  obnoxious  fathers  from  almost  all  sacred 
functions,  and  more  especially  from  preaching  and  absolution. 
Dom  Joseph  stood  manfully  ])y  his  minister,  who  had  happily 
established  the  sorcery  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one. 
There  was  no  chance,  therefore,  for  the  janizaries  of  Mother 
Church,  but  conspiracy  and  assassination.  Tlie  Duke  of  Aveiro 
became  their  willing  instnmient,  together  with  the  Marquis  of 
Tavora  and  his  lady,  their  two  sons,  the  Count  of  Atougeia,  and 
five  others  of  less  note.  The  King  was  on  his  way  home,  pro- 
bably enough  from  some  vile  intrigue,  when  no  less  than  four 
blunderbusses,  heavily  loaded  with  slugs,  were  discharged  at  his 
carriage.  More  were  yet  in  reserve,  had  not  Dom  Joseph,  being 
severely  wounded,  directed  his  servant  to  turn  back  immediately 
and  drive  to  the  house  of  the  royal  surgeon.  Here,  as  in  all 
despotisms,  a  curtain  of  mystery  seemed  to  fall  over  the  whole 
affair.  Three  months  of  ominous  silence  ensued,  during  which 
no  overt  act  betrayed  the  meshes  of  that  legal  net,  in  which  the 
wily  premier,  through  secret  spies,  contrived  to  enclose  almost 
every  individual  concerned.  At  length  all  were  suddenly  de- 
nounced, successively  arrested,  and  barbarously  punished.  Pom- 
bal has  incurred  severe,  and,  in  our  judgment,  just  censure,  for 
resorting  to  the  rack  and  the  stake,  when,  even  in  that  day,  simple 
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decapitatioa  miglit  have  niiswercd  his  purpose.  Of  the  guilt  of 
these  wretches  there  could  be  no  shadow  of  doubt.  But  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavorn  was  merely  beheaded  '  in  consideration 
of  her  rank  and  sex  :'  and  why,  we  would  ask,  were  all  human 
sympathies  to  be  violated  in  the  other  instances  ?  Her  family 
and  name  were  directed  to  be  abolished  for  ever ;  and  even  the 
stream  watering  their  estate,  from  which  they  derived  their  title, 
was  thenceforward  to  be  denominated  the  River  of  Death !  Their 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Crown  had  been  the  refusal  of 
a  ducal  coronet :  but  Aveira  and  the  Jesuits  bore  deeper  grudges. 
Some  of  the  accessories  remained  in  prison  for  an  indefinite 
term,  either  for  life,  or  for  many  years,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  next  reign.  It  is  said  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  consigned  to  longer  or  shorter  incarceration.  The 
notorious  Malagrida,  a  worthy  sncccssorto  Ignatius  Loyola,  with 
seven  aeeomptices,  were  amongst  the  numbers.  The  Jesuits  were 
eipelledfrom  Portugal,  and  all  their  propertysequestratcd.  Rome 
thundered  in  vain.  Her  representative,  holding  a  high  tone^ 
received  orders  to  qiiit  Lisbon  in  four  days :  and  that  society, 
which  had  shaded  like  a  upas  tree,  the  ecclesiastical  morals  oif 
all  Europe,  received  a  blow,  from  which  to  the  present  hour  it 
lias  never  recovered.  In  one  word,  it  was  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  braved  spiritual  magic,  which  stamped  Pombal  as  no 
ordinary  man.  In  this  age  and  coimtry  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive an  idea  of  the  courage  requisite  for  such  enterprises :  al- 
though when  Earl  Grey  presumed  to  handle  the  Anglican  hier- 
archy, it  looked  something  like  the  over-acted  prowess  of  Van 
Amburg  in  his  den  of  Huns — more  appalling  than  quite  natural! 
The  Portuguese  premier  followed  up  his  victories  by  a  suppres- 
sion of  one-half  of  the  convents  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  very  de- 
cided reformation  of  the  rest.  His  lay  countrymen  grew  de- 
lighted, and  inscribed  his  portrait  with  the  Horatian  eulogy — 
Dignum  laude  virum  vtusa  vetat  mori.  They  felt  that  the  power  and 
fatness  of  the  priesthood  were  getting  more  properly  dispersed 
and  circulated  through  the  general  frame  of  the  body  politic. 
Meanwhile,  the  minister  turned  all  his  transient  popularity 
to  the  best  account.  His  acquaintance  with  political  economy, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  long  administration,  might  call  up 
not  a  few  blushes  into  the  cheeks  of  our  own  conservative  states- 
men. He  perceived  and  checked  the  dangerous  disposition  of 
the  nation  he  governed  to  consider  gold  and  siver  mines  as  the 
only  real  sources  of  wealth.  He  drew  attention  to  the  diflfe- 
rence  between  fictitious  and  permanent  opulence.  '  The  riches 
of  the  so-termed  precious  metals  are  often  cliimerical  to  the 
states  possessing  the  mere  territories  whence  they  are  extracted. 
Such  states  become  but  the  distributors  of  their  own  treasure. 
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The  negroes  that  work  in  the  mines  of  Brazil  must  be  clothed 
by  England,  by  which  the  value  of  their  produce  becomes  rela- 
tive to  the  price  of  cloth.     To  work  the  mines,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  large  capital  expended  on  slaves.     If  this  sum 
be  ^20,000,000,  the  interest,  which  is  one  million,  independent 
of  the  cost  of  extraction,  must  be  the  first  money  paid  from  that 
produce.     Add  to  this  the  food  and  clothing  for  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  persons,  blacks  and  whites,  which  the  mines 
carry  to  Brazil ;  which  food  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  colony,  but 
must  be  purchased  from  foreigners.     Lastly,  to  supply  the  phy- 
sical wants  of  the  country,  which,  since  the  discovery  of  tlie 
mines,  has  lost  its  arts  and  manufactures,  all  the  gold  becomes 
the  property  of  other  nations/     Now,  in  much  of  this,  it  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  there  are  no  slight  crudeness  and  absurdity 
mingled  with  some  truth :  but  the  excellence  lay  in  its  inducing 
the  minister  to  foster  industry  at  home  rather  than  speculation 
abroad — ^for  his  conviction  was  that  there  never  was  a  *  rich  king 
and  an  impoverished  people.^     Hence,  after  the  aboUtion  of  the 
board  of  commerce,  which  had  long  been  a  monster  monopoly, 
like  our  own  East  India  Company  in  England,  or  the  venerable 
Hong  at  Canton  in  China,  he  founded  a  new  Junta  do  Com- 
mercio,  with  fresh  statutes,   and  powers  almost  inquisitorial, 
against  smuggling.     He  then  endeavoured  to  break  down  those 
stupid  barriers  of  caste,  which  made  his  native  aristocracy  deem 
it  a  derogation  from  their  dignity  to  engage  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  trade.     He  at  once  authorized  the  nobility  to  hold 
shares  in  the  Maranhao  and  Para  Company,  declaring  that,  as 
the  object  of  that  establishment  was  '  to  render  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  flourishing,  it  was  both  just  and  proper  that  aU  per- 
sons, however  high  their  rank,  should  be  allowed  and  encou- 
raged to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.^     The  royal 
silk  manufactories  were  also  fast  culminating  into  vigour.     He 
contrived  to  form,  moreover,  a  mercantile  association  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Pernambuco  and  Paraiba  Company ;  whilst 
corresponding  reaction  at  home  enabled  him  to  restore  woollen 
manufactories  to  Beira,  and  promote  its  agricultural  prosperity 
at  the  same  time.     All  central  South  America  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  these  improvements.     The  mother  coimtry  called  for 
more  raw  materials  and  tropical  productions :  the  colonies  con- 
sumed greater  quantities  of  wrought  fabrics.     Both  flourished 
accordingly.     But  it  reflects  still  higher  honour  on  Pombal,  that 
amidst  his  various  schemes  for  cither  Lusitanian  or  transatlantic 
aggrandizement,  he  never  forgot  the  ci\ilization  of  the  Indians. 
Their  moral  advancement  lay  very  near  his  heart.     When  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesidts  had  strengthened  his  powers  over  the 
Brazils  and  Paraguay^  he  issued  numerous  instructions,  which 
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were  promptly  observed,  for  gaimng  the  aficctions  aDd  Becuring 
the  aUe^ance  of  those  opiircssed  races,  stigmatized  hitherto  as 
savages.  They  were  gathered  into  villages  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  director.  Tivo  schools  were  attached  to  each,  one  for 
boys,  and  another  for  girls.  Christianity,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  with  all  the  useful  arts  suited  respectively  to  the 
different  sexes,  experienced  more  than  cold  state  patronage :  for 
they  were  duly  and  effectively  ctJtivated.  Proper  clothing  waa 
enjoined ;  horticulture  and  the  growth  of  rice,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco were  warmly  encouraged ;  annual  schedules  had  to  be 
transmitted  home,  demonstrating  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
land  was  under  the  spade  or  plough ;  and  lastly,  all  young  per- 
sona were  taught  Portuguese.  Several  decrees  from  the  minis- 
ter may  be  favourably  contrasted  with  the  bombastic  tone  of  our 
own  oriental  or  colonial  proclamations.  '  Wlicn  agriculture 
flourishes,'  says  Fombal, '  the  most  cfHcacious  means  of  conduct- 
ing a  kingdom  to  prosperity  is  the  introduction  of  manufacturea 
and  commerce  ;  since  they  enrich  the  people,  civilize  and  enlarge 
their  minds,  and  consequently  the  state  becomes  powerful. 
Commerce  essentially  consists  in  the  sale  or  exchange  of  pro- 
duce, and  in  the  reciprocal  communicatiuu  of  nations :  from  the 
first  result  profit  and  riches  :  from  the  last  we  acquire  humanity 
and  ci^'ilization.  The  soul  of  commerce  U  in  the  liberty  of  the 
people  .'  a  truly  remarkable  sentiment,  when  the  age,  circum- 
stauces,  and  position  of  the  individual  enunciating  it  ere  all 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  fact,  however,  is  little  known,  that  Fombal  was  a  sealooa 
friend  to  national  education.  '  The  cultivation  of  literary  pur- 
suits,' he  observes,  '  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  sciences,  and  in 
their  perfection  consists  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  king- 
doms.' We  venture  upon  an  extract  from  our  biographer, 
which  may  furuisk  our  readers  also  with  a  &ir  specimen  of  his 
style  and  manner : 

'  I  have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  anxiety  Fomhal  ex- 
pressed upoQ  all  occasions,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  extend  the  blessinga 
of  education,  as  well  as  civil  and  religious  liberty  Hmong  the  people. 
He  hoped,  by  these  means,  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which,  at  a  future 
period,  the  superstructure  of  a  free  government  might  be  erected.  He 
was  well  aware  that  if  popular  governments  are  to  be  any  thing  but 
shadows,  they  must  be  based  on  popular  knowledge.  He  felt 
that  bis  country,  without  the  aid  of  education,  would  be  unfit  for 
any  of  those  forms  of  free  government,  which,  when  the  people  are  ig- 
norant, loo  frequently  confer  absolute  powers  upon  factions,  who  enjoy 
the  good  for  which  others  have  toiled.  The  talents  of  that  statesman 
are  not  to  be  estimated  very  highly,  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, and  is  ao  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  to  imagine  that  constitutjons 
are  to  be  modelled  and  remodelled,  and  worked  with  the  same  ease  and 
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regularity  as  an  inanimate  machine.  Pombal  perceived  that  the  spirit 
of  revolution  was  abroad,  that  in  his  time  it  was  slow  in  progress,  yet 
irresistible  ;  and  he  therefore  wished  his  countrymen  to  be  prepared  for 
its  advent.  With  a  presentiment  of  the  evils  that  menaced  his  succes- 
sors, he  frequently  exclaimed,  Os  meosfilhos  ainda  poderas  viver  descan- 
rados,  mas  ai  de  meos  netos.  Our  children  may  live  to  end  their  days  in 
peace,  but  God  help  our  grandchildren  !  This  remarkable  prophecy  has 
been  but  too  truly  fulfilled  in  the  various  disasters  which  have  distracted, 
and  still  continue  to  distract,  the  once  rich  and  happy  Portugal.  To 
prepare  his  countrjrmen,  then,  for  the  changes  which  he  saw  to  be  inevi- 
table in  Europe,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  them  to  the  same  state  of  edu- 
cation which  some  European  countries  already  enjoyed.  But  various 
obstacles  impeded  his  progress,  and  foiled  his  best  directed  efforts.' 
vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  4. 

In  truth,  the  task  was  from  first  to  last  the  having  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.    Nevertheless,  he  commenced  at  the  top  of  the 
social  pyramid,  intending  to  work  downwards.    A  decree  in^ 
formed  the  capital  and  provinces,  that  the  Jesuits  had  poisoned 
the  sources  of  classical  literature,  through  their  patronage  of  bad 
grammars.    Better  ones  were  therefore  to  be  substituted;  nor 
can  we  forbear  a  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  premier  becoming  the 
schoolmaster  of  schoolmasters,  and  arch-psedagogue  to  a  whole 
kingdom.    In  every  to^vn,  Gfreek  and  Latin  professors  were 
stationed,  to  teach  their  respective  languages,  together  with  rhe- 
toric, logic,  and  other  literary  mysteries.     The  privileges  of  no- 
bility were  in  part  conferred  upon  these  state-teachers,  with  the 
soUd  pudding  of  some  moderate  salary  to  support  their  rank. 
An  institute  was  set  up  at  Lisbon  in  1759,  for  affording  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  of  a  commercial  education,  which 
answered  remarkably  well;  precluding  as  it  did  the  necessity 
which  previously  existed  of  sending  to  Genoa  and  Venice  for 
efficient  clerks  and  linguists.     Coimbra,  however,  was  first  to  be 
reformed — ^that  university,  which  was  to  Portugal  what  Sala- 
manca has  been  to  Spain,  and  what  Oxford  now  is  to  ourselves. 
Who  shall  be  the  Pombal  amongst  us,  to  blow  the  last  horn 
along  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  Cheinvell,  dissolving  into  air  those 
enchanted  halls,  where  bigotry  and  prejudice  have  buried  the 
treasures  of  superstition  amidst  the  cobwebs  of  antiquity  ?    Our 
hero  armed  himself  with  the  office  of  Licutenant-General  of  the 
University  of  Coimbra  !     He  took  the  monks  by  the  beard,  in 
their  darkest  cavern,  and  came  back  alive,   notwithstanding. 
He  ascertained  that  in  the  Greek  class  there  were  only  seven 
students,  out  of  about  six  thousand,  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  books.     Remedies  had  to  be  applied  with  a  ruthless  hand. 
Externally  all  matters  underwent  a  most  complete  transforma- 
tion.   Two  new  faculties,  one  of  natural  history,  and  the  other  of 
mathematics^  astonished  the  wearers  of  gowns  and  surplices,  who 
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howled  and  coughed  themschcs  hoarse  at  such  tremeudous  here- 
sies. Vacations  were  shortened,  attendance  was  exacted  at  lec- 
tures, punishments  were  enforced  impartially,  nor  was  the  degree 
of  Doctor  iu  Theology  to  be  conferred  in  future,  without  an 
acquaintance  with  Latin,  Greek,  aud  Hebrew.  Museums, 
with  a  laboratory  and  observatory,  crowned  this  good  work,  be- 
sides tlie  establishment  of  eighty  professorships.  The  Marquis 
himself  drew  up  a  neat  nienioriai  on  the  subject  of  botanic  gar- 
dens, replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  notions  of  economy. 
His  predecessors  in  this  department  had  been  Italians,  whom  he 
bitterly  reproaches,  '  for  having  uselessly  laid  out  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  cruzatios  in  forming  a 
little  garden  near  the  Ajuda  paljM;e,  as  a  raerc  object  of  curiosity,' 
He  ridicules  the  folly  of  the  followers  of  Linuicus,  who  wasted 
fortunes  to  shew  '  a  marigold  from  Persia,  a  lily  from  Turkey, 
and  a  tribe  of  aloes  with  an  inhuity  of  pompous  names.'  His 
own  views  were  strictly  scientific,  practical,  and  utihtarian. 
'  You  will  accordingly,'  he  observes,  '  reduce  the  iiiunber  of 
plants  to  those  necessary  for  botanic  studies,  in  order  that  the 
students  may  not  be  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  medicine,  as  it  is 
practised  with  little  expense  in  other  universities.  And  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  subject,  you  may  say  that  his  majesty  will  not 
allow  a  larger  or  more  sumptuous  garden  than  that  of  Chelsea 
near  Loudon,  the  most  opulent  capital  in  Europe ;  and  add,  that 
on  this  same  principle,  the  plan  is  to  be  formed,  aud  a  calcula- 
tion made  of  the  expense  of  raising  a  garden  for  the  study  of 
youths,  not  the  ostentation  of  princes,  or  of  those  extravagant  in- 
dividuals, who  ruin  thsmselves  to  be  able  to  show  blites,  purs- 
lanes, and  pudding-grass  from  India,  China,  and  Arabia.'  From 
the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes  he  now  proceeded  to  the 
middle  and  lower  ones.  By  November,  1772,  he  had  settled  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  respectable  school- 
masters, and  professors,  as  already  meutioncd,  in  the  Portuguese 
dominions,  ninety-four  of  which  were  appointed  to  the  colo- 
nies, but  all  and  each  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  sub- 
jects of  his  most  faithful  majesty.  Annual  returns  were  arranged 
for  every  one  of  these  tutors,  as  to  the  numbers,  progress,  and 
condition  of  their  pupils.  The  educational  cycle  of  more  than  half 
only  comprehended  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  were  for  Latin,  and  eighty-eight  for  Greek 
classes,  answering  to  our  better  sorts  of  free  grammar  schools ; 
forty-nine  others  taught  rhetoric,  in  addition  to  the  general  plan ; 
and  thirty  comprised  general  philosophy  in  their  coiu^e.  What 
Prussia  is  enjoying  at  the  present  time,  Portugal  had  cast  into 
her  lap,  seveuty  years  ago ;  and  alaa !  in  vain.  Yet  it  was  not 
the  ftiult  of  Pombal.     His  scheme  very  properly  made  a  differ. 
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ence  between  the  degree  and  kind  of  knowledge  smted  to  mnni- 
cipal  and  rural  populations ;  and  hence  his  distinction  between 
schoolmasters  for  villages,  and  professors  for  towns.  To  meet 
the  expenses,  small  taxes  were  imposed  upon  various  articles  of 
consumption,  under  the  name  of  the  literary  subsidy.  Inhis  famous 
Collegio  dos  Nobres,  which  he  founded  for  the  separate  education 
of  the  nobility,  all  the  ordinances  proceeded  from  his  own  pen. 
He  banished  the  antiquated  custom  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the 
familiar  use  of  a  dead  language  tending,  as  he  judiciously  pointed 
out,  para  os  ensinar  a  barbarisar,  rather  to  barbarize  than  faci- 
litate  its  genuine  advancement.  As  to  modem  tongues,  he 
directed  that  all  lessons,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be  given 
viva  voce,  without  overwhelming  pupils  with  too  great  a  multi- 
plicity of  rules.  He  had  a  great  idea  throughout  his  reforma« 
tions,  that  mother  church  might  now  and  then  make  a  warm 
nurse  to  her  children ;  but  that  she  was  sadly  apt  to  overlay 
them  I 

With  such  a  statesman,  therefore,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
her  quarrels  proved  endless.  The  Jesuits,  by  themselves,  were 
always  able  to  fan  the  coals  of  discord,  scattered  as  they  now 
were,  and  denounced  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe.  Falsehoods, 
libels,  satires,  pasquinades,  misrepresentations,  formed  a  ^  sharp 
sleet  of  arrowy  showers,^  which  could  do  Uttle  else  than  demon- 
strate the  spite  and  imbecility  of  the  papacy.  The  attorney-general 
of  Portugal,  although  of  course  a  catholic,  memorialized  the  crown 
in  a  long  public  document  on  the  subject  of  Bomish  encroach- 
ments, deducing  from  historical  records,  that  the  infallibihty  of 
his  holiness,  ^  was  itself  a  fallacy,  only  tolerated  when  unexamin- 
ed.' Father  Fereira  also  printed  his  remarkable  thesis,  that  such 
infallibility  had  never  been  considered  an  article  of  faith  !  A  bull 
which  Clement  XIII.  had  fulminated,  was  met  by  Dom  Joseph 
with  a  counter  decree,  declaring  it  null  and  void.  Clergy  as 
well  as  laity  began  to  talk  of  separation ;  nor  did  the  archbishop 
of  Evora  hesitate  about  granting  dispensations  for  marriages, 
without  any  concurrence  from  Rome.  Ganganelli  only  succeeded 
to  the  tiara,  just  in  time  to  prevent  an  open  ruptiu'e.  The  Mar- 
quis, in  an  apology  written  several  years  later,  whilst  asserting 
his  orthodoxy  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  nevertheless  proceeds 
to  add,  ^  the  judgments  and  decisions  of  men  can  only  be  formed 
by  the  observation  of  our  external  actions  and  behaviour ;  and  it 
is  not  the  province  of  men,  nor  even  of  the  church  itself,  to  decide 
on  the  secret  sentiments  of  the  human  breast,  which  are  reserved 
for  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  all-knowing  God.'  The 
bishop  of  Coimbra  had  accused  him  of  being  English  in  his 
policy, — and  English  in  his  religion ;  both  which  charges  he 
rebutted:  acknowledging,  however,  that  he  gloried  in  having 
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rendered  auto-da-fes  bloodless,  in  liaving  succcBsfully  resisted 
sacerdotal  superstition  and  domiuation,  and  in  having  placed  the 
means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  But  above 
all,  he  gloried  in  having  drawn  the  tectli  and  bUinted  the  fangs 
of  the  fanaticism  of  Loyola.  Malagrida  had  been  strnnglcd  by 
the  executioner,  and  bis  body  burnt  tu  ashes,  in  pursuance  of 
one  of  the  few  rigliteous  aciiteuccs  which  the  Inquisition  liad  ever 
passed.  Already,  the  courts  of  Vienim  and  Paris  began  to  sym- 
pathize with  that  of  Lisbon,  and  the  Kmpcror  Joseph,  more  par- 
ticularly, is  said  to  have  bestowed  special  commendations  upon 
Pombal  with  regard  to  his  ecclesiastical  measures. 

Neither  was  the  Portuguese  minister  in  the  least  degree 
neglectful,  during  his  long  and  distracted  administration,  of  a 
sound  foreign  policy  founded  upon  national  and  patriotic  princi- 
ples. He  highly  valued  British  alliance,  without  basely  suc- 
cumbing to  it.  As  early  as  1745,  he  had  evinced  a  noble  spirit 
on  quitting  England,  when  he  refused  to  receive  a  donation  of 
£300.  sterling,  which  down  to  that  time  used  as  a  matter  of 
routine  to  be  presented  to  all  ambassadors.  In  1759,  Admiral 
Boscawen  had  captured  some  French  lessels  off  the  port  of  Lagos, 
within  sight  of  shore ;  for  which  insult  towards  a  neutral  power, 
Pombal  demanded  and  obtained  ample  reparation,  in  the  shape 
of  a  distinct  apology  delivered  in  person,  to  Dom  Joseph,  by  Lord 
Kinnoul,  as  envoy  extraordinary  for  the  purpose  from  George 
the  Second.  In  establishing  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  he 
withstood  a  number  of  unjust  encroachments,  which  our  spirit 
of  commercial  monopoly  attempted  to  make  under  the  provisiona 
of  the  Methnen  and  other  treaties,  France  and  Austria  natu- 
rally enough  applauded  such  a  spirit ;  and  that  it  might  have  a 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  the  army  was  raised  from  eight  or  ten 
thousand  poorly  disciplined  troops,  to  36,000  infantry,  6,000 
cavalry,and  5,000  artiUeryjbcsides  the  militia.  Elvas  and  the  other 
frontier  cities  were  properly  fortified  and  garrisoned.  The  navy 
had  actually  dwindled  to  two  ships ;  when  Pombal  set  to  work 
more  than  three  hundred  English  shipwrights  in  the  dockyard 
and  arsenal  at  Lisbon ;  so  that  within  a  few  years,  he  launched 
ten  ships  of  the  line  with  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates. 
Algerine  corsairs  were  scoured  from  along  the  entire  coast. 
Portuguese  merchantmen  could  put  out  to  sea  without  a  convoy. 
'  And  that  the  colonies  might  be  aa  well  protected  as  the  mother 
country,  he  dispatched  a  squadron  ivith  engineers,  workmen  and 
materials,  to  Mozambique  and  the  Brazils  to  build  ports  in  those 
regions.'  It  was  fortunate  that  these  forces  by  sea  and  land  had 
been  prepared;  for  Spain,  under  the  celebrated  Family  Com- 
pact, was  about  to  act  out  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  by 
imitating  Philip  of  bloody  memory,  and  extending  her  western 
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boundaries  to  the  Atlantic.    Fombal  employed  Count  La  Lippe 
as  liis  generalissimo;  nor  could  he  have  made  a  better  selection. 
England  recommended  him^  backing  her  advice  with  ten  thous- 
and auxiliaries.     The  invaders  were  discomfited  in  every  quarter. 
The  world  looked  on  in  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  revival 
of  vigour  put  forth  by  a  government  considered  as  effete  and 
ruined.     Pombal  was  also  in  very  bad  healthy  and  not  a  young 
man.     Nothing,  however,  could  surpass  his  attention  to  public 
business ;  the  management  of  which,  both  as  to  the  internal  and 
external  relations  of  the  country,  remained  altogether  imder  his 
supreme  control.     His  master  trusted  him ;  and  he  deserved  it. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  secret  papers  seized  in  the  Aveira  conspiracy 
contained  the  curious  admission,  that  to  get  rid  of  king  Joseph, 
it  was  necessary  to  annihilate  king  Sebastian, — ^meaning  Pom- 
bal.   A  most  flagitious  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish  this, 
through  the  first  infernal  machine,  we  believe,  upon  record,  at 
least  in  modem  times.    An  Italian,  named  Pelle,  contrived  tlu'ee 
tubes,  like  pistol  barrels,  charged  collectively  with  several  pounds 
of  gunpowder ;  the  whole  of  which,  strongly  set  in  a  wooden 
frame,  had  a  match  attached  to  it,  arranged  to  bum  for  fifteen 
hours.     The  grand  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  Dom  Joseph, 
one  of  the  conspicuous  ornaments  at  Lisbon,  was  to  be  pubUcly 
exposed  on  the  royal  birthday,  the  6th  of  June,  1775.     The 
horrible  engine  was  to  be  lighted  overnight,  and  then  fixed 
underneath  the  carriage  of  the  minister;  when  during  the  pro- 
tracted procession  of  many  hours,  it  was  calculated  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  he  would  be  blown  to  atoms  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  day.     A  timely  discovery  prevented  the  intended  assassi- 
nation; which  also  must  have  involved  many  bystanders  in 
destruction.     In  the  various  efforts  aimed  subsequently  against 
the  life  of  his  master,  for  the  affair  of  Aveira  was  by  no  means  a 
single  one,  Pombal  had  to  feel  practically  that  a  despotism  has 
always  death  standing  at  its  right  hand.     Nevertheless,  there 
never  seemed  a  shadow  of  cowardice  about  him.     Missiles  and 
daggers  he  considered  the  natural  weapons  of  monks  and  mono- 
polists.    So  that  agriculture  revived,  which  it  did,  in  the  Alem- 
tejo;  so  that  the  native  factories  of  gold,  silver,  wool,  silks,  steel, 
and  mercery  flourished;  so  that  the  fine  arts  throve  under  his 
fostering  care;    so  that  belles  lettres  found  patrons,  pupils, 
and  admirers ;  and,  so  that  domestic  trade  and  foreign  com- 
merce were  increasingly  developed, — ^he  defied  all  his  enemies, 
from  the  nobles  to  the  Jesuits.     The  first  he  had  irretrievably 
offended  by  many  potent  assaults  upon  their  exclusiveness ; 
and,  more  particularly  by  discountenancing  a  scheme  formed  by 
a  few  of  the  highest  families,  calling  themselves  puritans,  to  in- 
termarry with  none  but  those  who  were  within  their  own  gilded 
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circle.  They  had  the  folly,  moreover,  to  scolT  at  the  national 
prosperity,  all  evanescent  as  it  proved,  partly  from  their  own  in- 
herent stolidity  and  profligacy.  Yet  while  Pomhal  held  the 
reins,  that  prosperity  lasted.  He  had  caused  Brazilian  dia- 
monda  to  grow  into  an  article  of  most  lucrative  traffic.  Sugars, 
tobacco,  raw  and  prepared  hides,  produced  manv  millions  of 
cnuados.  The  salt  trade  alone,  bet\t'cen  Setubal  and  Oporto, 
employed  three  hundred  vessels  ;  the  Douro  wines  annually 
yielded  4,000,000  cruzados,  equivalent  to  £400,000  sterling; 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  spices,  rice,  dyeing  woods,  and  the  orchel 
weed,  were  augmenting  year  by  year  in  commercial  importance; 
and  with  regard  to  the  export  of  fruits,  an  orchard  in  Cintra  or 
Colares  came  '  to  be  reckoned  a  mine  of  gold !'  He  had  so  im- 
proved  the  police,  that  upon  one  grand  occasion,  when  150,000 
persons  during  a  festive  season,  of  both  sexes,  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  great  square  for  several  days  and  nights  success- 
ively, the  same  quiet  and  order  were  preserved,  as  if  they  had 
been  at  '  their  religious  devotions.'  He  had  in  truth  softened 
the  manners  of  his  countrymen  in  multifarious  ways.  A  better 
style  of  dress,  equipage,  and  general  taste,  had  grown  up  under 
his  auspices.  '  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  even  in  Por- 
tugal,  that  Pombal  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  the  use 
of  forks  into  that  country.  This  simple  instrument  of  daily  con- 
venience the  minister  brought  with  liini  from  England,  on  his 
return  from  the  court  of  St.  James's  in  1745.'  He  warmly 
patronized  almost  the  only  good  school  of  ptunting  his  native 
land  has  ever  originated,  tliat  of  Vieira ;  whose  magnificent  fidl- 
leogth  portrait  of  himself  very  appropriately  represents  the  em- 
barkation of  the  Jesuits  at  Belem,  in  the  back  ground,  towards 
which  the  marquis  is  pointing  with  an  evident  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion. '  Children  and  fools,'  he  used  to  say,  were  the  only  objects 
of  his  apprehension.  The  latter  were  to  be  takeu  care  of;  the 
former  educated.  He  abhorred  all  affectation  and  absurdity, 
and  therefore  one  of  his  decrees  modified  the  terra  and  mode  of 
domestic  mourning,  which  widows  were  expected  to  endure,  be- 
fore his  time.  His  law  also  of  the  19th  of  September,  1761, 
should  never  be  forgotten ;  since  by  it,  '  all  slaves  arriving  in 
Portugal  and  touching  her  soil,  were  declared  to  be,  ipso  facto, 
free  men !'  He  restricted,  moreover,  the  enormous  growth  of 
ecclesiastical  opulence,  through  rash  bequests  and  dei'ises  upon 
dying  beds.  He  formed  out  of  nine  suppressed  convents  a  new 
hospital ;  besides  conferring  on  Mafra  a  splendid  librarj-.  Even 
the  Jews  found  a  friend  in  him,  so  far  as  that  he  resolutely  and 
successfully  withstood  a  preposterous  whim  on  the  part  of  his 
sovereign,  to  impose  upon  them  a  peculiar  hat  as  a  badge  of 
disgraceful  distinction.  His  last  projects,  which  he  lived  to  see 
Vol.  XV.  11 
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at  all  realized,  were  tlie  Royal  Pishing  Company  of  the  Algarves, 
and  the  plantation  of  myriads  of  mulberry  trees.  Meanwhile, 
the  linen,  glRss,  velvet,  bombazine,  woollen,  metal-button,  and 
tapestry  manufactories,  all  which  he  had  commenced  and  assisted 
by  large  loans,  were  now  able  to  stand  alone :  and  would  have 
done  so,  had  not  the  demise  of  Dom  Joseph,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1777,  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  ministry  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pombal. 

His  adversaries  now  opened  in  full  cry,  ahnost  before  the  royal 
remains  had  been  decently  interred.  All  persons  implicated  in 
the  Aveira  conspiracy  were  let  loose  from  their  confinement. 
Superstition  and  fatuity  ascended  the  throne  in  the  persons  of 
the  young  queen  and  her  husband  the  Prince  of  Beira.  Pombal 
withdrew  to  his  private  estates.  He  had  refused  to  nominate  to 
the  vacancies  in  the  expensive  patriarchal  estabUshment ;  but 
these  with  the  new  reign  were  all  filled  up,  together  with  the 
transmission  of  £40,000  to  Home  as  a  douceur  for  having  re- 
ceived the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Civita  Vecchia !  The 
discarded  minister,  however,  maintained  his  integrity,  and  defied 
calumny.  Though  nearly  an  octogenarian,  neither  misfortune 
nor  persecution,  nor  his  increasing  ill-health,  diminished  his 
firmness.  His  appearance,  rather  before  this  period,  is  described 
as  dignified  and  noble.  '  He  was  very  tall  and  slender,'  says 
Wraxall,  ^  with  a  face  long,  pale,  meagre,  but  fiill  of  intelligence.' 
The  sweetness  of  his  intonation,  with  the  charms  and  brilliancy 
of  his  conversation,  are  dwelt  upon  by  all.  Dom  Joseph  had 
ordered  that  a  bronze  medallion  of  his  minister  should  be  placed 
in  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  equestrian  statue  of  himself  was 
erected.  This  was  meanly  removed  after  his  dismissal;  where- 
upon its  subject  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  a  portrait  so  un- 
like the  original  should  be  secluded  from  public  view.  Dom 
Pedro  had  the  gratitude  to  replace  it,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1883.  The  only  real  mental  sufierings  which  befel  Pombal  were 
those  connected  with  the  decline  of  Portugal,  which  he  just  siu*- 
vived  long  enough  to  witness.  At  the  malice  of  his  successors  he 
could  look  on  with  the  most  unshaken  serenity.  An  infamous 
decree,  dated  the  16th  of  August,  1781,  pronounced  him  ^  a  cri- 
minal worthy  of  exemplary  punishment.'  The  simplest  state- 
ment of  facts  formed  the  only  defence  which  he  would  ever 
vouchsafe  in  the  way  of  reply.  He  ordered  his  son  to  fiu'nish 
the  queen  with  an  account  of  his  property,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  acquired.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  of 
his  administration  he  had  never  received  any  salary,  except  an 
exceedingly  moderate  one  as  secretary  of  state,  and  about  i^lOO 
per  annum  besides,  as  secretary  to  the  house  of  Braganza.  Gra- 
tuities of  every  sort  he  had  invariably  declined.    The  profits  of 
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two  commanderiea  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  his  sovereign 
snd  hia  luccesgor.  Hia  brotbera  had  amassed  fortnnes,  and, 
dying  without  having  been  married,  their  estates  had  augmented 
Ms  own.  la  the  palace  at  Oeyras  is  still  to  be  seen  a  beautiful 
family  piece,  in  which  the  marquis  and  these  brothers  aro  repre- 
sentol  in  one  group,  with  the  motto  underneath, — concordia 
Jhtirum,  All  had  been  united  throughout  life,  aa  though  there 
had  been  bat  one  soul  amongst  them.  Hence  came  the  ample 
revenuei  attached  to  the  title  of  Pombal,  which,  moreover,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  hereditan'  ones  in  Portugal.  His  own  care- 
fid  management  had,  beyond  all  question,  vastly  increased  their 
valne ;  for  comtnoa  prudence  had  ever  been  an  inestimable 
characteristic  of  hia  common  sense.  These  features  of  mind 
were  also  combined  with  remarkable  mildness  of  temper.  One 
day  a  priest  presented  himself,  brimful  of  insolence,  which  over- 
flowed, until  the  minister  had  heard  him  out ;  when  the  latter 
merely  replied,  that  auch  an  affair  was  more  properly  in  the  de- 
partment of  his  brother,  to  whom  he  would  forthwith  introduce 
him.  But  before  opening  the  door  of  the  next  apartment,  he 
added, '  If  he  allows  you  to  tell  him  one  half  of  what  you  have 
just  told  me,  I  will  grant  your  petition.'  The  door  remained 
ajar;  whilst  not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  an  angry  alterca- 
tion was  heard,  and  the  sacerdotal  suitor  was  kicked  out  of  the 
room  1  On  another  occasion,  he  sarcastically  comforted  a  poor 
spy,  who  had  incurred  a  sound  thrasliing  from  some  premature 
discovery,  with,  '  Alas  I  my  friend,  all  these  blows  are  but  part 
of  the  wages  of  your  profession  I'  There  often  appeared  no 
Uttle  humour  and  drollery  in  his  communications.  He  met  the 
infirmities  of  sickness  and  old  age  as  he  had  before  encountered 
all  other  trials  and  difficulties, — with  calmness.  Ho  had  inva- 
riably adopted  an  excellent  custom  for  many  years  previous  to 
his  death,  which  was,  to  dedicate  each  returning  anniversary  of 
his  birth-day  to  severe  self-examination  and  humble  prayer  be- 
fore bis  Maker.  He  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  family 
and  relations  on  the  i3th  of  May,  1782,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
His  fiineral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank ;  but  a  bishop,  for  having  assisted  at  them,  received  an 
unmerited  reprimand  j  and  the  clergyman  who  pronounced  an 
oration  on  the  event,  was  banished  for  his  inconvenient  eloquence 
to  a  convent  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands.  Hia  history  is  hia 
best  monument :  nor  have  his  countrymen  slight  groimda  for 
being  very  proud  of  him.  We  can  cheerfully  recommend  these 
volumes,  which  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  good 
taite  and  liberality  of  their  pnbliahers,  as  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  biogr^hical  librariea  of  our  readers. 

u  2 
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Art.  III.  Handhuch  der  Historisch-critischen  Einleittmg  in  das  Alie  Tes- 
tament. (Compendium  of  an  Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,)  Von  H.  A.  Ch.  Havemick,  der  Theologie  Licentiaten  und 
Privatdocenten  an  der  Universitat  Rostock  ;  Licentiate  of  Theology 
and  Private  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Rostock. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  Biblical  criticism  had  pursued  in  Ger- 
many a  sceptical  course,  even  with  regard  to  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  favour  of  whose  traditional  antiquity  and 
authenticity  the  right  of  prescription  might  have  been  claimed 
when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  began  to  be  historically 
developed.  Abandoned  thus  by  all  external  evidence,  criticism 
was  compelled  to  confine  its  researches  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
circimistantial  and  internal  evidences,  which,  for  want  of  sound 
critical  science,  led  to  negative  results  alone,  while  the  more  or- 
thodox believers  either  refused  to  enter  the  field  of  investigation 
on  subjects  which  they  thought  beyond  the  possibility  of  legiti- 
mate proof,  or  made  such  concessions  to  their  opponents  as  to 
endanger  the  cause  they  undertook  to  defend,  by  a  show  of  resist- 
ance which  was,  in  fact,  but  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  enterprize. 

Of  late,  however,  the  orthodox  theologians  of  Germany  have 
taken  a  bolder  stand,  on  more  scientific  ground.  They  have  met 
their  opponents  with  equal  weapons,  and  in  the  various  battles 
which  have  been  fought,  have  succeeded  in  clearing  away  many 
prejudices.  Though  neither  party  can  as  yet  claim  a  decisive  ric- 
tory,  the  attacking  champions  being  too  proud  of  their  former 
laurels  easily  to  acknowledge  defeat,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
true  cause  will  ultimately  silence  the  specious  arguments  by 
which  scepticism  has  sought  to  impair  its  force,  or  to  obscure  the 
clearness  of  its  evidence.  The  present  work  is  one  of  the  mo- 
dem productions  of  Biblical  criticism  in  defence  of  the  antiquity 
and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  begins  (chap.  i.  p. 
17 — 90)  with  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Canon,  and 
the  following  are  the  resiilts  arrived  at.  Before  the  exile,  some 
few  parts  of  holy  writ  had  been  collected  and  preserved  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  but  when,  after  that  great  catastrophe, 
the  gradual  cessation  of  prophetic  teaching  rendered  a  complete 
collection  of  paramount  importance,  preparations  to  that  end  were 
made  partly  by  collecting  and  preser^^ng  the  books  of  some  se- 
lect old  prophets,  and  partly  by  new  historical  compositions  on 
theocratic  principles,  by  which  the  older  literature  of  profane 
history  (such  as  Records  of  the  Empire,  Books  of  the  Pious,  &c.) 
might  be  dispensed  with.  The  time  of  Ezra,  the  author  consi- 
ders as  the  most  suitable  period  for  such  a  definitive  collection, 
and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  as  the  most  suitable  persons 
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fiff  sncfa  a  task.  During  a  period  of  thirteen  jesn  of  compara- 
tive KcluaioD,  Ezra  busied  himself  in  transcribing  and  com- 
piling the  books  deemed  fit  for  the  canon,  which  he  defini- 
tively promulgated  at  the  end  of  that  term.  The  objections 
to  this  view,  founded  on  the  adopted  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Lata,  Propheti,  and  Kethitbiin,  the  author  meets  by 
the  following  explanation.  That  division,  he  contends,  rests  leu 
on  the  different  degrees  of  inspiration,  or  the  different  times 
when  these  books  were  composed,  than  on  the  different  theo- 
cratic positions  of  the  respective  authors.  Dr.  Havcmick  makes 
thus  a  distinction  between  propheti  and  leerg  as  two  different 
classes  of  men  ;  the  so-called  prophetie  priores  (Joshua,  Judges, 
Samnel,  Kings,)  were  composed  by  proper  prophets,  but  not  so 
the  Hagiographa;  David,  Solomon,  &c.  were  only  seers,  and 
so  was  Daniel,  from  his  being  iu  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince.  The  Lamentations,  though  evidently  written  by  tLprophet, 
were  nevertheless  excluded  in  the  division  from  the  prophets, 
because  they  were  best  fitted  to  be  adopted  among  the  songs  of 
the litnrgy,and  shared  therefore  the  fate  of  the  90th  Psalm,  which, 
though  composed  by  Moses,  is  not  incorpornted  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Our  author  nest  enters  on  the  history  of  the  fundamen- 
tal languages  of  the  Old  Testament  (chap.  ii.  p.  91—258)  on  so 
large  a  scale,  as  to  embrace  detailed  accounts  of  tlie  Sj-riac  and 
Arabic  literature,  and  numerous  obscn'ations  ou  the  origin  and 
etymology  of  Hebrew  words.  The  prosaic  and  poetical  diction, 
as  well  as  traces  of  dialectal  diversities  in  tlie  Hebrew  language; 
in  short,  every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  is  treated  in  a  way  most  minute,  elaborate,  and  erudite. 
Dr.  Haveruick  rejects  the  expression  Semitic  languages,  and 
substitutes  for  it  oriental,  since  Canaunites  (Chamites)  also  spoke 
the  former,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  relationship  of  races 
can  be  inferred  iVom  an  affinity  of  languages. 

The  first  period  of  Biblical  literature,  the  Mosaic,  comprises 
the  Pentateuch  (in  which,  however,  are  found  documents  of 
a  far  prior  time,)  foUowcd  by  Joshua  and  the  song  of  De- 
borah. To  the  second  belong  Job,  Psalms,  the  two  genuine 
writings  of  Solomon,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Ruth.  The  elder  prophets  Dr.  Haveruick  thus  enumerates: 
Hosea,  Jonah,  Amos,  Joel,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Xahuni,  Ilabakhuk, 
and  Obadiah.  ITie  period  of  the  exile  begins  with  Zcphaniafa, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  and  Daoicl.  Shortly  after  the  c\ile  were 
written,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemi;ih,  Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
The  conclusion  forms :  Hflggai,  Jlalachi,  and  Zachannh.  With 
the  exile  the  Hebrew  ceases  to  be  a  vernacular,  or  living  tongue. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  at  length  the  history  of  the  Text ; 
and  many  novel,  erudite,  and  ingenious  arguments  arc  advanced 
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in  favour  of  the  existence  of  letters  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
ante-Mosaic  period.  The  remainder  is  filled  up  with  critical 
principles^  arguments^  and  researches  in  the  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament^  its  antiquity  and  authenticity,  where  numerous 
points  questioned  by  opponents  are  debated  with  great  skill 
and  learning.  Among  these  stands  foremost  an  essay,  on  the 
Samaritan  Text  and  the  eanstence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  critical  reader  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
older  apologists  of  the  Pentateuch  considered  its  existence 
among  the  Samaritans  as  one  of  the  most  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  genuineness,  since  the  hostility 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  it  was  supposed  had 
lasted  from  the  time  of  Behoboam  downwards,  so  that  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  known  to  the  Jews  of  North 
Palestine  (afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Samaria) 
long  before  that  period.  Dr.  Havernick,  however,  does  not 
agree  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  this  fact.  He  argues  with  a 
great  show  of  learning  and  genius,  that  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  come  in  collision  with  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile, 
were  altogether  of  heathen  origin,  and  that  no  relationship 
whatever  existed  between  them  and  the  citizens  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Israel.  But  this  view  of  our  author  is  closely  con- 
nected with  another  assertion,  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael had  been  so  completely  swept  of  its  inhabitants  by  Salma- 
nassar,  that  not  a  single  soul  had  remained  behind  to  propagate 
the  race,  an  assertion,  contrary  not  only  to  common  sense,  but 
to  the  ancient  spirit  of  deportation.  (Comp.  ex.  gr.  2  King  24, 
14,  19;  25,  11,  22,  29;  Jer.  52,  &c.)  Dr.  Havernick  in  .Intains, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
must  not  be  proved  by  inductive  reasons  and  inferences,  but  by 
real  facts,  and  to  that  end,  turns  his  attention  to  the  two  pro- 
phets of  Israel,  Hosea  and  Amos,  whose  writings  he  scrutinises 
almost  line  by  Une,  showing  from  their  thoughts,  expressions,  and 
idioms,  that  they  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  laws, 
and  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  in  general.  In  like  manner  he 
proceeds  with  the  Books  of  Kings,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  concerned. 

The  next  point  at  issue  turns  (pp.  181— -414)  on  the  nam^es  of 
God  in  the  Pentateuch,  by  which  the  question  about  the  unity  of 
the  book  is  naturally  touched  upon.  After  treating  historically 
the  various  essays  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  first  and  best  is 
that  of  Tertullian,  our  author  turns  to  the  subject  itself,  and 
treats  the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  in  a  triple  way — 
etymological,  historical,  and  theological.  Both  names  have  ever 
stood  side  by  side  of  each  other — they  are  coeval — ^neither  is 
later  than  the  other^  but  their  respective  etymologies  lend  them 
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a  different  theological  character,  and  to  that  alone  U  owing  the 
different  use  made  of  tliem  by  one  and  the  same  author.  Elo- 
him  is  the  abstract  term  of  Deity  in  its  absoluteneu ;  the  idea  of 
oni^,  personaUty,  and  hoUnesa,  faUs  here  into  the  hack  grounil, 
in  the  same  vay  as  our  term  Detiy  conveys,  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  rather  the  notion  of  ruler  of  the  universe  tbaa  that  of  an 
object  of  devotion  and  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  Jehovah  is 
the  revealed  Elohim,  the  personal,  holy,  and  merciful.  The 
former  is  the  Creator,  the  latter  the  Redeemer ;  in  other  words, 
(though  not  expressed  by  our  author,)  Elohim  is  God  the  father, 
and  Jehovah,  Ood  the  son. 

The  third  point  at  issue  (p.  415 — 502)  treats  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch  in  relation  to  tho  history  of  letters, 
or  art  of  writing.  After  shewing  by  ample  proofs  and  reasons 
the  high  antiquity  of  letters,  probable  inferences  are  drawn,  that 
they  were  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  a  nation  sufficiently 
civilized  in  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
while  the  esisteuce  aud  use  of  letters  among  the  Jews  iu  the 
Mosaic  period  Dr.  Havcmick  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  from 
many  passages  in  the  Pentateuch. 

There  are,  however,  various  reasoniogs  and  arguments  in  the 
work  to  which  we  cannot,  iu  the  spirit  of  impartial  criticism, 
grant  our  unrestricted  approbation ;  and,  more  especially,  as  the 
work  challenges  free  discussion  on  the  subject,  disclaiming  all 
help  from  dogmatic  arguments  and  orthodox  principles,  and  ia 
obriously  intended  to  convince  by  fact  and  reason  every  mind 
which  is  open  to  argumentative  truth. 

In  the  three  passages  (Exod.  and  Numb.)  says  our  author, 
where  mention  is  made,  that  Moses  had  written  down  something 
or  otlier,  in  a  book,  we  have  only  to  read  the  text  with  the  Mas- 
Boric  punctuation  "^5,  with  the  definitive  article  (in  Ifie  book), 
to  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  commenced  written  work 
by  Moses,  viz.,  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  the  Pentateuch  being 
thus  considered  as  a  sort  of  journal  or  diary  in  which  Moses 
noted  down  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  our  author  ought  to  have 
explained  bow  it  happened.  1.  That  many  things  had  been 
commanded  by  Jehovah  to  be  written  down,  while  other  com- 
paratively more  important  events,  had  been  omitted.  3.  That 
there  is  ablankofthirty-eightyears,  out  of  forty,  in  that  journal. 
3.  That  an  author  should  find  it  necessary  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  historical  narration  to  add,  'and  he  (the  author)  wrote  it 
down ;'  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  visible  to  the  reader  with- 
out that  remark.  Neither  has  Dr.  HSvemick  refuted  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  most  recent  opponents : — that  the  Pentateuch  in  ita 
present  shape,  is  the  historical  work  of  a  later  author,  whose 
sources  and  authorities  were  fragmentary  original  documents  by 
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the  hand  of  Moses,  to  which  the  later  author  gave  the  name  of, 
'  Book  of  Law/  ^  Covenant  Book  of  God/  This  hypothesis  is  so 
specious,  that  it  apparently  smoothes  away  the  above  diflBculties, 
and  is,  moreover,  in  some  degree  supported  by  Jos.  24,  26,  a 
passage  which  even  the  opponents  seem  to  have  overlooked,  and 
which  as  it  refers  to  an  event  not  found  in  the  present  Penta- 
teuch, might  easily  give  edge  and  point  to  the  supposition,  that 
it  refers  to  documents  altogether  different  from  the  Pentateuch. 

Nor  can  we  critically  agree  with  the  rather  loose  mode  of 
kgal  proceeding  by  Dr.  Havemick  with  regard  to  the  credibility 
of  traditions.  (Quotations  in  sentences  and  words,  are  altogether 
different — in  a  legal  point  of  view — from  mere  allusions  to  ancient 
facts  and  events.  Thus,  if  we  read  in  a  later  prophet  or  historical 
sacred  writer,  allusions  to  ante-mosaic  events,  such  as  the  deluge, 
some  features  in  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  patriarchs,  or 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  etc.,  it  is  not  yet  legally  proved,  that 
the  recital  of  such  events  had  been  derived  by  those  later  writers 
from  the  Pentateuch  alone,since  eithcrthe  same  documents  or  oral 
traditions,  or  even  divine  inspiration,  from  which  Moses  had  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  those  events,  might  equally  have 
served  as  the  soiu*ce  and  authority  for  the  later  writers.  Even 
the  events  of  the  Mosaical  period,  might  also  have  lived  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  people  by  way  of  traditions,  without  the  help  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  Uke  manner  as  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  have  long  lived  in  the  memory  of  christian  people  by 
mere  oral  tradition,  since  the  cathoUcs  do  not  even  now  read  the 
scriptures ;  nor  is  it  likely,  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  copies  of 
the  sacred  writings  in  their  houses. 

Another  argument  of  our  author,  from  2  Kings  22,  &c.  where, 
Hilkiah  said,  '  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law,'  meaning  the 
well-known  one,  the  Pentateuch,  is  not  supported  by  v.  10 
where  merely  a  book  is  mentioned.  Neither  do  we  find  great 
force  in  the  argument,  why, — if  the  book  was  not  known — 
the  young  king  does  not  inquire  after  the  authenticity  of 
that  strange  book  ?  Simply,  perhaps,  because  he  was,  to  his 
happiness,  no  professor  of  biblical  Uterature,  had  not  yet  read 
any  work  on  criticism,  and  gave  implicit  rehance  to  the  words  of 
his  teacher,  the  high  priest.  That  the  king  and  the  people,  v. 
13,  are  astonished  more  at  the  contents^  than  at  the  book  itself, 
ergo,  its  existence  must  have  been  previously  known,  is  rather 
strange  logic,  since  it  is  incomprehensible  how  a  whole  nation 
with  the  priesthood  at  their  head,  should  know  that  it  was  the 
book,  but  at  the  same  time  be  so  Uttle  acquainted  with  it,  that 
its  contents  caused  perplexity  and  astonishment ! ! 

We  would  also  direct  Dr.  Havemick's  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts^  that  from  that  last  period  alone^  true  traces  of  the 
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existence  of  a  written  book  of  Inn  are  met  with  in  the  other  bookt 
of  the  canon.  Jcremiidi  ia  full  of  quotations  from  Deuteronomy, 
aa  also  the  other  prophets  of  the  exile,  to  go  no  farther.  All  the 
qnotationa  in  Joshua  are  from  Deuteronomy,  or  from  that  part 
of  Numhers  where  the  scenes  nrc  laid  in  the  fields  of  Moab. 
Also  the  genuine  part  of  Nehemiah  goes  in  its  quotations  not  far- 
ther than  Deuteronomy,  and  only  from  the  eighth  chapter  on- 
wards, they  pass  thnt  limit.  In  Ezra  and  Chronicles  are  citations 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  pursuing  this  analyti- 
cal method,  some  modem  critics  have  built  up  a  system  explain- 
ing the  gradual  rise,  composition  and  compilation  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  confess,  that  we  were  rather  disap- 
pointed to  miss  in  the  work  before  us  a  discussion  on  a  point  so 
important  to  the  impartial  critic. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  Dr.  Harvemick 
we  think,  has  succeeded  beyond  doubt  in  establishing  the  fact. 
Respecting  the  explanation  given  to  the  two  biblical  names  of 
God,  it  cannot,  we  fear,  be  home  out  thoroughly.  Gen.  i,  ex. 
gr.  Elohim  creates  man,  while  Gen.  ii.,  it  ia  Jehovah.  Gen.  vt. 
1,  Jehovali  gives  Cain,  and  iv.  25,  Elohim  gives  Seth.  Gen.  vi. 
12,  Elohim  commands  to  build  the  ark,  andvii.  1,  Jehovah  com- 
mands to  enter  therein.  Exod.  iii.  4,  when  Jehovah  saw  that 
Moses  approached,  Elohim  called  to  him  from  the  bush,  &c. 


Art.  IV,  Astronomy  and  Scripture,  or  Some  Illmtrations  of  thai  science 
and  of  the  Solar,  Lunar,  Stellar ,  and  Terrestrial  Phenomena  of  Holy 
Writ.  By  the  Rev.  T.  MUner,  M  A.  12mo.  Pp.398.  London: 
Snow.  1S43. 
Wb  have  always  been  disposed  to  consider  astronomy  as  the 
sublimest  of  the  sciences,  and  as  worthy  of  the  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  every  rational  tuid  christian  inquirer.  The  objects 
and  movements  about  which  it  ia  conversant  are  so  grand  and 
marvellous — surpassing  every  thing  that  could  have  been  ima- 
gined in  the  infancy  of  the  science — that  they  tend  to  enlarge, 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  conceptions  of  the  human  intellect, 
s^d  to  arouse  the  attention  and  excite  tlie  admiration  even  of  the 
most  incurious  and  uncultivated  minds.  When  we  consider  the 
vast  magnitude  of  the  bodies  which  this  science  illustrates — their 
immense  number — the  velocitj'  of  their  motions — the  astonishing 
forces  requisite  to  impel  them  iu  their  rapid  career  through  the 
regions  of  the  sky — the  vast  spaces  which  surround  them,  and 
in  which  they  perform  their  revolutions — the  magnificent  circles 
or  ellipses  they  describe — the  attractive  influence  they  exert 
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upon  each  other  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles 
— and  the  important  ends  they  are  destined  to  accomplish  in 
the  grand  system  of  the  universe — we  are  presented  with  a  scene 
on  which  the  most  enlarged  faculties  of  the  human  mind  might 
expatiate  during  an  indefinite  series  of  ages.  In  particular, 
such  objects  are  calculated^  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  enlarge  our 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  and  operations  of  the  Divinity,  and 
to  extend  our  views  of  the  magnificence  of  that  empire  over 
which  he  eternally  presides,  and  of  the  unlimited  range  of  his 
universal  providence.  In  this  point  of  ^iew  we  have  often  felt 
regret  that,  in  the  writings  of  our  most  eminent  modem  astro- 
nomers, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  reference  of  these  works 
to  their  Almighty  Author,  and  the  display  they  exhibit  of  his 
character  and  perfections,  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  overlooked; 
as  if  the  universe,  with  all  its  august  movements,  were  merely  a 
self-moving  and  independent  machine,  without  an  original  con- 
triver and  a  supreme  superintendent.  It  is  perhaps  owing,  in  part, 
to  this  circumstance,  that  many  religious  persons  have  neglected 
to  study  the  facts  and  principles  of  astronomical  science,  and  to 
consider  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  great  object  of  their  ado- 
ration, and  the  light  they  reflect  on  his  character  and  his  uni  • 
versal  government.  In  reference  to  that  department  of  creation 
which  astronomy  explores,  it  may  be  said,  with  pecuUar  empha- 
sis, in  the  language  of  inspiration,  '  The  works  of  Jehovah  are 
GREAT,  and  are  sought  out  of  all  those  who  have  pleasure  therein.' 
In  numerous  places  throughout  the  volume  of  inspiration  our 
attention  is  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens.  '  Lift 
up  thine  eyes  on  high  and  behold  !  Who  hath  created  these 
things  ?  Who  bringeth  forth  their  hosts  by  number,  and  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names  ?  The  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  who  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens 
by  his  understanding.'  '  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy- work.'  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  of  every  rational  inquirer, 
to  study  some  of  the  demonstrated  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  bodies  composing  the  planetary  system 
and  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  the  views  they  unfold  of  the 
Creator  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  system  of  Christian 
theology. 

With  the  view  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
subject,  we  take  the  present  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  more  popular  principles  and  facts  of  astrono- 
mical science. 

The  objects  which  this  science  describes  must  have  excited 
the  attention  of  mankind  in  every  age.  The  starry  heavens 
present^  even  to  the  most  careless  and  untutored  observer,  a 
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sublime  and  elevating  spectacle.  He  beholds  an  immense  oon- 
cavG  hemisphere  of  unknown  dimensions,  surrounding  the  earth 
in  every  region,  and  resting  as  it  were  upon  the  circle  of  the 
horiion.  From  every  quarter  of  this  mighty  arch  numeroot 
lights  are  displayed  moving  onward  in  solemn  silence,  varying 
their  aspects  at  different  seasons,  and  calculated  to  inspire  ad- 
miration and  a^ve.  Even  the  rudest  savages  have  been  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  view  of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  and  have 
regarded  the  celestial  luminaries  either  as  the  residences  of  their 
gods,  or  the  arbiters  of  their  future  destinies.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  real  nature  of  these  bodies,  or  the  true  system 
of  the  universe  was  known  in  ancient  times,  even  by  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers.  The  system  explained  by  Ptolemy,  an 
Egyptian  astronomer,  was  that  generally  recognised  by  the 
learned  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
16th  century.  According  to  it  the  earth  was  conceived  to 
be  a  quiescent  body  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
planets  to  revolve  around  it  in  so  many  different  heavens,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  nearly  concentric,  and  raised  one  above 
another  in  a  certain  order.  In  the  first,  or  lowest  sphere,  was  the 
Moon,  then  Mercury,  and  next  in  order  Venut,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiler,  Saturn,  and  then  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  These 
heavens  were  conceived  to  be  loUd,  otherwise  the  upper  ones 
could  have  had  no  influence  on  the  lower  to  make  them  perform 
their  daily  motion,  and  they  behoved  to  he  of  the^ne*^  crystal, 
because  the  hght  of  the  stars  could  not  otherwise  have  penetr&- 
ted  the  thickness  of  those  arches  applied  one  over  another,  nor 
have  reached  our  eyes.  Above  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  were 
placed  the  first  and  second  crystalline  heavens,  and  above  these 
the  prvmim  mobile,  or  first  mover,  which  carried  round  all  the 
subordinate  spheres.  Some  astronomers  were  contented  with 
seven  or  eight  different  spheres,  while  others  imagined  no  leia 
than  seventy  of  them  wrapped  one  within  another,  and  all  in 
separate  motions.  When  some  new  motion  or  effect,  formerly 
unknown,  was  discovered,  they  introduced  a  new  sphere,  giving 
it  such  motions  and  directions  as  were  deemed  requisite :  cycles^ 
epicycles,  deferents,  centric  and  eccentric  circles,  solid  spheres, 
and  other  celestial  machinery,  were  all  employed  to  solve  the 
apparently  intricate  motions  of  the  heavens,  which  seemed  to 
baffle  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.  Much  ingenuity  wu 
displayed  in  order  to  get  the  celestial  spheres  to  more  onward  in 
hannony;  but  after  all  their  complicated  contrivances,  they 
could  never  account  for  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of 
Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  different  apparent  magnitudes 
which  the  planets  presented  in  different  parts  of  their  orbits. 
Withoat  a^oitting  the  motion  of  the  earth — ^which  they  uniyer- 
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sally  discarded — it  would  surpass  the  wisdom  of  an  archangel^ 
on  any  rational  principle,  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
in  consistency  with  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Creator. 
And  hence  we  may  infer,  that  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  plan 
and  operations  of  the  universe  have  a  tendency  to  convey  false 
and  distorted  views  of  the  perfections  of  Him  who  '  established 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his 
understanding.^  The  system  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  that 
to  which  almost  all  our  theological  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  refer,  when  alluding  to  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
general  frame  of  the  world ;  and  in  consequence  of  admitting 
so  untenable  a  hypothesis,  their  reflections  in  reference  to  the 
objects  of  the  visible  creation,  and  many  of  their  comments  on 
Scripture  are  frequently  puerile  and  injudicious,  and  even  worse 
than  useless. 

This  system  remained  in  vogue  even  among  those  who  called 
themselves  philosophers,  till  the  time  of  Copernicus,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.    With  a  bold  independent  spirit,  and  a  daring  hand, 
this  illustrious  astronomer  dashed  the  crystalline  spheres  of  the 
ancient  system  to  pieces,  swept  away  its  cycles,  epicycles,  and 
deferents,  stopped  the  rapid  whirl  of  the  primum  mobile,  fixed 
the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  orbs,  removed  the  earth 
from  its  quiescent  state,  and  set  it  in  motion  through  the  ethe- 
real void,  along  with  the  other  planets,  and  thus  introduced  sim- 
plicity and  harmony  into  the  theory  of  the  universe.     This  sys- 
tem, notwithstanduig  the  powerful  opposition  it  encountered 
from  the  vulgar,  the  clergy,  and  the  philosophers  of  that  age 
— soon  made  its  way  among  the  learned  throughout  Europe. 
In  the  progress  of  the  17th  century,  it  was  powerfiilly  supported 
by  the  observations  and  reasonings  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Cassini, 
Hooke,  Halley,  and  the  illustrious  Newton ;  and  since  that  pe- 
riod, by  all  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
in  Europe  and  America.     In  consequence  of  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  about  the  year  1609,  various  discoveries  were 
made  by  Gralileo,  Huygens,  Cassini,  and  others,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  bodies  which  compose  the  planetary  system — 
all  which  tended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  that  system  of  the 
world  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Copernicus.     During  the 
18th  century  telescopes,  both  reflecting  and  refracting,  received 
numerous  improvements,  particularly  by  the  late  celebrated  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  with  unwea- 
ried assiduity,  continued  to  observe  the  heavens  with  more 
powerful  instruments  than  had  previously  been  constructed,  and 
who  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  planetary  and  sidereal  sys^ 
terns  far  beyond  their  former  limits.    His  discoveries  along  with 
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those  of  Piftzzi,  Olbers,  and  Harding,  have  added  fi^e  primaiy 
and  eight  aecondarj'  planets  to  the  solar  system,  and  enlarged 
its  boundaries  to  double  the  extent  whicli  was  formerly  supposed. 
The  science  of  astronomy  is  still  in  progress,  and  is  now  culti- 
vated by  numerous  sous  of  genius  in  different  regions  of  the 
globe.  What  attainments  it  has  yet  to  make  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate.  But,  since  its  objects  are  boundless,  its  cultiva- 
tors continually  increasing,  and  its  instruments  of  observation 
gradually  improving,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  future  gene- 
rations will  bring  to  hght  scenes  aud  objects  in  the  distant  re- 
gions of  space,  far  surpassing  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

In  attempting  to  exhibit  the  prominent  objects  of  this  science 
to  young  minds,  it  has  been  the  usual  practice,  in  most  of  our 
elementary  books,  to  commence  with  a  few  definitions  of  tech- 
nical terms,  followed  by  a  general  description  of  the  order  of  the 
solar  system.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  neither 
the  natural  nor  the  most  eligible  mode  of  conveying  clear  and 
impressive  conceptions  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science. 
No  one  can  enter  with  intelligence  on  the  study  of  astronomy, 
or  duly  appreciate  its  elementary  principles,  unless  he  has  been 
first  directed  to  contemplate  with  his  own  eyes  the  apparent  and 
more  obvious  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  view  of  any  common  and  attentive  obsen-er— 
such  as  the  different  points  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun  and 
moon  seem  to  rise  and  set  at  the  different  periods  of  their  course 
round  the  heavens — the  general  appearance  of  the  starry  hea- 
vens in  their  apparent  diurnal  revolutions  round  our  globe — 
the  small  segments  of  circles  they  describe  above  the  horizon,  in 
our  latitude,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens — and  the  com- 
plete circles  through  wliich  they  appear  to  move  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pole,  together  ivith  the  direct  aud  retrograde  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  appearances  they  exliibit  when  viewed  through 
telescopes.  These  and  various  other  phenomena  require  to  be 
carefully  observed,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  before  the 
young  astronomer  can  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  the  annual  and 
(Uumal  motions  of  the  earth,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  solar  system ;  and  by  making  such 
observations  with  his  own  eyes,  a  deeper  and  more  lively  im- 
pression of  the  subject  will  be  made  upon  his  mind.  For  ex- 
ample :  In  a  clear  evening,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  G  p.  m., 
let  him  observe  some  of  the  brighter  stars  which  appear  about 
the  eastern  horizon — at  9  o'clock  they  will  appear  to  have  risen 
to  a  considerable  elevation  above  tlie  horizon — at  12,  midnight, 
they  will  appear  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  and  nearly  due 
south,  and  about  5  or  6  o'clock  next  momingj  they  will  be  seen 
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about  to  disappear  in  the  west.  The  stars  which  are  seen  to 
rise  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  sky  will  ascend  to  a  less 
elevated  point  of  the  meridian,  will  continue  a  shorter  time  above 
the  horizon,  and  set  in  the  south-west.  If  he  turn  his  eves 
towards  the  north,  he  will  perceive  that  the  stars  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  pole  appear  to  describe  complete  circles,  of 
diflferent  dimensions,  around  that  point,  and  to  move  with  an 
apparently  slower  motion  than  those  stars  which  rose  in  the 
east.  He  will  see  the  Great  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major,  sometimes  in 
a  low  position,  not  far  from  the  northern  horizon,  sometimes 
considerably  more  elevated,  and  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  pole 
star,  and  sometimes,  as  about  the  end  of  April,  at  10  p.  m.,  he 
will  see  this  consteUation  near  the  zenith,  or  almost  directly 
above  his  head.  From  these  and  similar  observations,  when 
compared  together,  he  will  be  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell  is  suspended  in  empty  space — 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  celestial  vault — and  that  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  heavens,  with  all  the  stars  it  contains,  has  an 
apparent  motion  round  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours.  Whe- 
ther this  motion  be  real  or  only  apparent  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  senses,  but  must  be  decided  by  certain  rational  and  as- 
tronomical considerations. 

Again :  by  similar  observations,  the  apparent  annual  motion 
of  the  sun  may  be  traced  by  any  common  observer.  For  this 
purpose  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  along  with  the  ruddy  star, 
Aldebaran,  which  follows  them,  may  be  selected  as  fixed  points 
in  the  heavens,  to  indicate  the  progressive  motion  of  the  solar 
orb  towards  the  east.  About  the  middle  of  January,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evenine,  the  Pleiades  will  be  seen  on  the  meridian — 
which  should  be  noted  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  compared 
with  future  observations.  On  the  1st  of  March,  at  the  same 
hour,  those  stars  will  be  seen  nearly  half  way  between  the  meri- 
dian and  the  western  horizon,  while  all  the  other  stars  of  nearly 
the  same  declination  will  be  found  to  have  made  a  similar  pro- 
gress. About  the  15th  of  April  they  will  be  seen,  at  the  same 
hour,  very  near  the  north-western  horizon,  and  eveiy  day  after 
this,  they  will  appear  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  tnat  part  of 
the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  is  situated,  till,  being  overpowered 
by  the  splendour  of  his  rays,  they  cease  to  be  visible.  From 
these  and  similar  observations,  which  may  be  made  by  means  of 
other  stars,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  attentive  observer  that  the 
sun  has  an  (parent  motion,  through  the  circle  of  the  heavens, 
from  west  to  east — contrary  to  his  apparent  diurnal  motion — 
and  that  this  revolution  is  completed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Whether  this  motion  be  real  or  only  apparent,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  comparifloQ  of  various  other  celestial  phenomena^ 
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and  by  its  consistency  with  the  motions  of  the  other  bodiet 
which  compose  the  solnr  system.  But  the  fact  itself,  that  the 
sun  appears  to  have  such  a  motion  should  be  traced  by  every 
student  of  this  science. 

Again  :  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  should  be  care- 
fully observed  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  clear  and 
accurate  conception  of  the  arraagements  of  the  solar  system. 
These  bodies  appear  sometimes  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  and 
at  other  times  in  the  momiug  before  sunrise ;  some  of  them  are 
always  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  either  to  the  west 
of  him  in  the  morning,  or  to  the  east  of  him  in  the  evening,  and 
never  appear  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  which  is  opposite  to 
that  luminary,  while  the  other  planets  may  bo  seen  in  opposition, 
and  in  every  other  aspect  witli  respect  to  the  sun.  When  their 
motions  are  particularly  attended  to,  they  are  found  to  direct 
their  course  sometimes  towards  the  east,  sometimes  towards  the 
west,  and  at  othertimcs  no  seiisiblemotion  can  be  perceived.  When 
the  planet  Venus,  for  example,  has  passed  its  superior  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  and  becomes  an  evening  star,  its  motion  for 
about  seven  months,  is  towards  the  east,  till  it  arrive  at  the  point 
of  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun,  when  it  appears  for  some 
time  stationary ;  after  which,  it  appears  to  commence  a  retro- 
grade motion  irom  east  to  west,  but  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  apparent  velocity  than  before,  till  it  approach  the  point  of  its 
inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun.  After  paasing  this  point,  it 
becomes  a  morning  star,  still  pursuing  a  westerly  course,  till  it 
arrive  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  elongation  west  of  the  sun, 
when  it  is  agam  stationary ;  after  which,  it  commences  an  east- 
erly course,  till  it  arrive  at  its  superior  conjunction.  Similar 
motions,  direct  and  retrograde,  though  accomplished  in  different 
periods  and  in  different  circumstances,  are  observed  in  relation 
to  all  the  other  planets,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  planet 
Mars,  whose  direct  and  retrograde  movements,  in  certain  parts 
of  its  orbit,  are  particularly  striking.  Were  all  these  apparent 
motions  of  the  planets,  during  a  few  years,  accurately  delineated 
on  paper,  they  would  exhibit  a  senes  of  loops  or  spirals  running 
into  each  other,  so  complicated  and  irregular,  as  to  present,  at 
first  view,  a  scene  of  inextricable  confusion.  But  if  the  Coper- 
nican  hj'pothesis  be  the  tnie  system  of  the  world,  all  such  ap- 
parent irregularities  of  motion  in  the  planets,  must  be  com* 
pletely  accounted  for,  and  shown  to  be  consistent  with  regular 
motions  in  circular  or  elliptical  orbits,  when  the  earth  is  consi- 
dered in  motion  round  the  sun  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and 
Mars. 

Such  observations  may  be  made,  without  much  effort^  by  any 
one  who  ia  desiroua  of  entering  on  the  itady  of  this  subject, 
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even  although  he  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy.  It  is  partly  o^ving  to  such  obsen^ations 
never  having  been  attended  to,  that  many  persons  of  cultivated 
minds,  who  have  occasionally  dipped  into  this  subject,  and  pe- 
rused elementary  treatises,  have  never  acquired  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  phenomena  and  arrangements  of 
the  planetary  system,  and  are  led  to  rely  more  on  the  assertions 
and  deductions  of  eminent  astronomei*s  than  on  their  own  con- 
victions respecting  the  leading  truths  of  this  science. 

We  shall  now  present  to  our  readers  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
leading  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  bodies 
which  are  comprehended  within  the  range  of  the  solar  system. 
According  to  the  views  universally  entertained,  the  sun  occupies 
the  central  part  of  this  system.     Around  this  luminary,  at  diffe- 
rent distances,  the  following  planets  revolve  in  the  order  here 
stated — Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars — Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres, 
Pallas — Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.     Of  all  the  objects  in  the 
visible  creation  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  none 
whose  magnitude  is  so  overpowering  to  the  imagination  as  that 
of  the  Sun.     Its  diameter  is  880,000,  and  its  circumference 
2,764,600  miles :  its  surface  contains  2,432,800,000,000  of  square 
miles,and  its  solid  contentscomprehend356,818,739,200,000,000, 
or  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  billions  of 
cubical  miles.     It  would  contain  within  its  vast  circumference 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  a  thousand  globes  of  the  size  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
1,400  times  the  size  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell.     It  is  more 
than  500  times  larger  than  all  the  planets,  satellites,  rings,  and 
comets  connected  with  our  system ;  and  we  can  acquire  only  a 
rude  and  imperfect  idea  of  its  grandeur  by  comparing  it  with 
other  objects.     It  is  stated  that  the  splendid  view  from  the  top 
of  Etna  comprehends  a  circle  240  miles  in  diameter,  and  con- 
taining 45,240  square  miles.    Now,  this  is  only  the  ^^  t^^s  (S^th 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  sun ;  so  that  more  than  fifty-three 
millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  landscapes,  such 
as  beheld  from  the  summit  of  Etna,  must  pass  before  us,  ere  we 
could  contemplate  a  surface  as  expansive  as  that  of  the  sun.  And  if 
every  such  landscape  were  to  occupy  two  hours  in  the  contem- 
plation, and  were  twelve  hours  every  day  allotted  for  the  survey, 
it  would  require  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  whole  surface  of  this  immense  globe  could  be  in  this 
rapid  manner  surveyed.     Of  a  globe  so  vast  in  its  dimensions, 
the  human  mind,  with  all  its  efforts,  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception.    We  may  express  its  dimensions  in  figures  or  in  words, 
with  mathematical  exactness,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our 
limited  powers  we  can  form  no  mental  image  or  representation 
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of  an  object  bo  stupeudous  and  sublime.  Tlie  imagination  is 
overpowered  and  bewildered  in  its  boldest  elTorts,  and  drops  its 
wing  before  it  has  realized  the  ten  thousaudtli  part  of  the  idea 
it  attempted  to  grasp,  Tlic  powers  of  the  human  intellect  must 
not  only  be  invigorated  and  expanded,  but  also  the  limits  of  our 
mental  and  corporeal  nsion  must  be  indefinitely  extended  before 
we  can  grasp  the  objects  of  overwhelming  grandeur  which  exist 
within  the  range  of  creation — and  the  globe  under  consideration 
is  only  one  out  of  countless  millions  of  similar  globes  dispersed 
throughout  infinite  space,  some  of  which  may  far  excel  it  ui 
magnitude  and  glory.  Of  the  physical  construction  of  this  lumi- 
nary we  have  as  yet  acquired  but  a  verj'  imperfect  conception. 
It  has  been  concluded,  on  pretty  plausible  grounds,  that  the 
nucleuSj  or  internal  body  of  the  suii  is  a  dark  and  solid  substance, 
surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere  of  several  hiuidreds  of 
miles  in  tliickness.  This  lias  been  deduced  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  dark  spots  which  are  frequently  seen  to  traverse  its  disk. 
These  spots  are  of  all  sizes,  from  500  to  40,000  miles  in  diame- 
ter, and,  on  some  occasions,  more  than  a  hundred  of  thera  have 
been  seen  on  its  hemisphere  at  one  time.  They  are  evidently 
excavations,  or  depressions  on  the  sun's  disk,  and  each  of  them 
has  its  dark  nucleus,  or  central  part,  surrounded  with  a  penimi- 
bra,  or  faint  shade,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  the  dark  central  spot. 
They  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  changes — the  same  spot, 
or  cluster  of  spots,  seldom  remaining  longer  than  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  disappeared  in  a  few  days. 
Whatever  be  the  uature  of  these  spots,  it  appears  pretty  evident 
that  extensive  and  amaxing  operations  and  processes  are  going 
forward  in  connexion  with  the  surface  or  luminous  atmosphere 
of  this  immense  body ;  for  spots  larger  than  the  earth  liave  been 
seen  to  burst  asunder  iu  the  course  of  a  single  hour,  and  others 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  It  is  only 
a  few  months  ago  since  we  beheld  two  spots,  eaeli  of  them  as 
lai^  as  the  earth,  containing  an  area  of  380  millions  of  square 
miles,  which  were  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  solar  disk, 
where  no  trace  of  them  was  found  forty  hours  before.  Physical 
powers  and  agents,  beyond  our  comprehension,  must  have  been 
in  operation  to  produce  such  stupendous  effects.  By  tlie  motion 
of  these  spots,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  margin  of  the 
sun,  it  is  ascertained  that  this  luminary  revoh  es  round  its  axis 
iu  the  space  of  twenty-five  days  and  ten  hours.  It  has  lately 
been  found  that  the  solar  light  consists  of  three  different  orders 
of  rays,  one  producing  cotour,  a  second  producing  heat,  and  a 
third  chemical  effeets ;  and  that  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, when  condensed  with  a  convex  glass,  have  the  power  of 
communicating  to  a  piece  of  steel  the  magttetic  virtue. 
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We  shall  now  offer  a  few  sketches  in  relation  to  the  primary 
planets  of  our  system.  The  one  nearest  the  sun,  that  has  yet 
been  discovered,  is  MfiRCtBY,  although  a  space  of  no  less 
than  37,000,000  of  miles  intervenes  between  his  orbit  and  the 
sun.  Within  this  immense  space  several  planets  may  revolve, 
although  they  have  never  been  detected  by  us  on  account 
of  their  proximity  to  the  sun.  Tliis  planet  ranks  among  the 
smallest  of  the  system.  Its  diameter  has  been  estimated  at 
8,200  miles,  and  its  surface  contains  above  32,000,000  of 
square  miles,  which  is  not  much  less  than  the  quantity  of  sur- 
face on  all  the  habitable  portions  of  our  globe.  Oh  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  sun — bfeing  seldom  beyond  the  twenty-sixth 
degree  of  that  luminary — it  is  seldom  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  few  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  telescope  on  its  sur- 
face. Schroeter,  a  German  astrotiomer,  however,  seems  to  have 
detected  certain. phenomena  on  the  surface  of  this  planet,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  mountains  of  considerable  elevation 
exist  on  its  surface,  one  of  which  he  calculated  to  be  1  Jth  En- 
glish mile,  and  another  above  10  miles  in  perpendicular  height. 
This  planet  finishes  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  about  88 
days,  moving  at  the  rate  of  109,000  miles  fevery  hour,  which  is 
the  greatest  rate  of  velocity  of  any  bodies  connected  with  the 
system,  some  of  the  comets  excepted.  It  enjoys  an  intensity 
of  solar  light,  about  seven  times  greater  thto  what  falls  upon 
the  earth,  and  2,400  times  greater  than  that  enjoyed  on  the 
surface  of  Uranus,  the  most  distant  planet  of  the  system.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  to  pass,  like  a  round  black  spot,  across  the  disk 
of  the  sun,  which  is  called  the  transit  of  Mfercury.  Its  next 
transit  will  happen  on  the  8th  of  May,  1845. 

The  next  planet  in  order  is  Venus — generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  morning  and  evening  star,  and,  next  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  is  the  most  brilliant  orb  in  the  heavens.  It  is  7,800 
miles  in  diameter,  or  nearly  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  it  moves 
round  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  68^000,000  of  miles  in  an  orbit 
433,800,000  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  rate  of  80,000  miles 
every  hour,  or  22  miles  every  second.  When  nearest  the  earth, 
it  is  distant  from  us  about  27,000,000  of  miles,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  that  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  excepting  the 
moon,  make  to  our  globe.  When  farthest  distant  from  us,  it 
is  163,000,000  of  miles  from  the  earth.  Were  the  whole  of  its 
enlightened  surface  turned  towards  the  earth,  when  it  is  iieaiest, 
it  would  exhibit  a  light  and  brilliancy  twenty-five  times  greatfer 
than  it  generally  does,  and  appear  like  a  small  brilliant  moon ; 
but  at  that  time  its  daik  hemisphere  is  turned  towards  our  globe, 
and  it  is  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  The  quantity  of 
light  which  falls  on  this  planet  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
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on  the  earth,  which  will,  doubtleas,  have  the  effect  of  causing  all 
the  colours  reflected  from  the  scenery  on  its  aiirface,  to  present 
a  more  vivid,  rich,  and  magnificent  appearance  than  nitti  ui. 
On  account  of  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  this  orb,  much  variety 
has  not  been  perceived  on  its  surface;  but  from  certain  spots 
and  other  phenomena  it  has  been  detcnniued  that  it  performs  A 
revolution  round  its  axis  in  twenty-three  hours  and  twenty  mi- 
nates.  Prom  the  observations  of  M,  Schrocter,  it  appears  that 
mountains  of  very  considerable  elevation  exist  on  its  surface, 
and  that  it  is  cacompHSsed  with  an  atmosphere,  the  deiiscstpart 
of  which  is  reckoned  abo\e  tliree  miles  lugh.  About  twice  in 
the  course  of  120  years  Venus  appears  to  pass,  hke  a  dark  spot, 
across  the  disk  of  the  sun — a  phenomenon  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  practical  astronomy :  since,  upon  the  observations 
that  were  made  on  the  last  transit,  in  1769,  tiie  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  was  determined  with  more  accuracy  than  it 
had  been  before.  The  next  transit  will  happen  in  December, 
1874.  Both  this  planet  and  "Mercury,  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
volution round  the  sun,  pass  successively  through  all  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  as  viewed  by  telescopes,  sometimes  assuming  a  gib- 
bons phase,  and  at  other  times  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  or  that  Of 
a  crescent.  Both  these  bodies  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  inferior  planets,  because  they  move  in  orbits  which  lie  witAin 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  are  less  distant  than  the  earth  from  the 
snn. 

The  superior  planets,  or  those  whose  orbits  lie  beyond  that  of 
the  earth,  arc  Mars,  the  New  Planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Ura- 
nus. The  planet  ISIars  is  a  globe  considerably  smaller  than  the 
earth ;  its  diameter  being  estimated  at  4200  miles,  and  its  super- 
ficial contents  at  about  55  millions  of  square  miles.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  planets  by  its  ruddy  appearance, 
which  is  owing  to  anatmosptierc  so  deep  and  dense,  that  when  it 
approaches  any  fixed  star,  the  star  chauges  colour,  grows  dim,  and 
sometimes  disappears,  altliough  it  he  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  body  of  the  planet.  It  moves  round  the  sun,  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty -five  millions  of  miles,  in  one  year  and 
ten  months,  iu  an  orbit  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  thousand  miles  an  hour.  Its 
surface  is  diversified  hy  a  variety  of  spots,  by  the  motion  of 
which  it  has  been  found,  that  it  turns  round  its  axis  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  and  a  half.  A  spot  of  peculiar  brilliancy  near 
its  southern  pole  has  long  been  obsencd  by  astronomers,  about 
which  there  have  been  different  opinions,  some  of  them  suppos- 
ing that  it  is  an  accumulation  of  snow  or  ice.  When  this  planet 
is  nearest  the  earth,  its  distance  is  about  fifty  millions  of  miles, 
and  when  at  its  greatest  distance,  it  is  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  milliona  of  miles ;  and  hence,  in  the  former  case  it 
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appears  nearly  twenty-five  times  larger  than  in  the  latter.  From 
the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  planet,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  have  been  deduced.  1 .  That  it  is  environed  with 
a  very  dense  atmosphere,  in  which  clouds  probably  exist.  2. 
Tliat  land  and  water,  analogous  to  those  on  our  globe,  are  found 
on  its  surface.  The  dark  spots  are  ob\dously  the  water  or  seas, 
which  reflect  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  solar  light  than  the 
land.  The  dark  spots,  if  water,  must  form  about  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  Mars.  3.  That  a  variety  of  seasons 
somewhat  similar  to  ours,  must  be  experienced  in  this  planet,  as 
its  axis  is  inclined  to  its  ecliptic,  in  an  angle  of  nearly  thirty 
degrees  : — and  4.  That  it  bears  a  more  striking  resemblance  to 
the  earth  than  any  other  planet. 

Next  to  the  orbit  of  Mars,  are  the  orbits  of  the  lately  dis- 
covered planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas.  They 
are  all  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  are  the  smallest 
planets  in  the  system.  Of  these  four  bodies,  the  first  discovered 
was  that  which  is  now  named  Ceres,  which  was  detected  by 
Piazzi,  at  Palermo,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  century. 
Pallas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  on  the  28th 
March,  1802  ;  Juno,  by  Dr.  Harding  at  the  observatory  of  Lili- 
enthal,  on  the  1st  September,  1804;  and  Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers 
on  the  29th  March,  1807.  The  dimensions  of  these  bodies  are 
not  yet  very  accurately  ascertained.  Their  magnitudes  as  given  by 
some  of  the  German  astronomers,  are  as  follows : — Vesta,  270— 
Juno,  1400— Ceres,  1600— Pallas,  2000  miles  in  diameter.  They 
present  to  our  view  various  singularities  and  anomalies,  which 
at  first  sight  appear  incompatible  with  the  proportion  and  har- 
mony which  we  might  suppose  to  have  originally  characterized 
the  arrangements  of  the  solar  system.  1.  Their  orbits  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  than  those  of 
the  old  planets,  that  of  Pallas  being  no  less  than  thirty-four  and 
a-half  degrees,  which  is  twenty-seven  times  greater  than  that  of 
Jupiter.  2.  Their  orbits  are  in  general  more  eccentric  than 
those  of  the  other  planets,  that  is,  they  move  in  longer  and 
narrower  ellipses.  The  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  Juno  and 
Pallas,  amount  nearly  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  transverse  axes 
of  their  orbits ;  whereas  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  are  only  the  one-forty-third  part,  and  that  of  the 
earth,  one  hundred  and  nineteenth ;  hence  Pallas  and  Juno  will 
sometimes  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  miles 
farther  from  the  sun  at  one  period  than  at  another.  3.  The  orbits 
cfsome  of  these  planets  cross  each  other.  This  is  a  verj*^  singular 
and  unaccountable  circumstance  in  regard  to  planetary  orbits, 
and  cannot  possibly  happen  in  the  case  of  the  other  planets,  or 
of  any  of  their  satellites.  The  orbit  of  Vesta  crosses  the  orbits 
of  the  other  three,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  possible  circumstance 
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that  a  collision  might  take  place  hctween  Vesta  and  these  three 
planets.  4.  They  revolve  nearly  at  the  tame  mean  distance  from 
the  mn.  The  mean  {Ustance  of  Juno  is  254,000,000,  of  Ceres 
262,903,000,  of  PaUas  262,901,000  of  miles.  5.  Th^  perform 
their  revolutions  in  nearly  the  same  periods.  The  period  of  Juno 
is  4  years,  4J  months  ;  of  Ceres  4  years,  7i  months ;  and  of 
Pallas  4  years,  7^  months.  Such  anomalies  and  pecidiarities — so 
very  different  from  the  arrangements  of  the  older  planets — have 
opened  a  wide  field  for  reflection  and  speculation.  It  has  been 
supposed,  on  somewhat  plausible  grounds,  that  these  planets  are 
onlythefragraentsofa  larger  planetjwhichhadbeen  burst  asunder 
by  some  immense  eruptive  force,  proceeding  from  its  interior  parts. 
This  hypothesis  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  anomalies 
and  apparent  irregularities  to  which  we  have  alluded,  particu< 
larly  for  the  intersection  of  their  orbits ;  and  for  the  fact,  that 
these  plauets  are  not  round,  as  is  indicated  by  the  instantaneous 
diminution  of  their  liglit  when  tliey  present  their  angular  faces.  ' 
It  has  also  been  supposed,  that  the  smaller  fragments  that  may 
have  escaped  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  may  account  for  some 
of  the  meteoric  stones  which  at  different  times  have  fallen  from 
the  higher  regions  on  our  globe.  But  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  at  present  to  enter  into  such  discussions.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  present  peculiarities,  positions,  and  motions  of  these 
planets,  as  accordant  with  the  state  in  which  they  were  originally 
created,  or  whether  wc  ^icw  them  as  the  effects  of  some  tremen- 
dous shock  or  disruption,  there  appears  to  be  something  sublimely 
mysterious  and  worthy  of  attention  in  the  physical — not  to  say 
moral — arrangements  of  the  Almighty,  iu  the  state  in  which 
these  bodies  are  now  found.  If  they  were  originally  arranged 
in  the  position  and  order  in  which  they  now  appear,  they  pre- 
sent an  anomaly,  a  want  of  proportion  aud  harmony,  to  what- 
ever appears  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  system. 
And,  if  their  preseut  phenomena  are  the  effects  of  some  dreadful 
concussion,  the  fate  of  the  beings  who  inhabited  the  original 
planet  must  have  been  involved  in  the  awful  catastrophe.  An 
event  somewhat  analogous  happened  to  our  own  globe,  at 
that  period,  when  ' the  cataracts  of  heaien  were  opened,  and  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,'  when  a  flood  of 
waters  ensued  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
transformed  the  earth  into  a  boundless  ocean,  aud  buried  the 
myriads  of  its  population  in  a  watery  grave. 

Next  to  the  orbits  of  the  new  planets  is  the  orbit  of  Jofitkr, 
which  is  495  millions  of  miles  from  the  central  luminary,  and 
measures  3,1 10,000,000  miles  in  circumference.  Around  this  ex- 
pansive circuit  it  moves  in  11  years  315  days,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour.     When  nearest  to  the  earth,  this 
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planet  appears  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  nocturnal  orbs,  except 
Venus  and  tlie  moon.     It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  being 
89,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  comprising  a  surface  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  square  miles ;  and  is, 
consequently,  about  fourteen  hundred  times   larger  than  our 
globe.     It  has  been  found  to  revolve  round  its  axis  in  nine  hours, 
fifty-six  minutes,  which  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  gradual 
motion  of  a  small  spot  in  one  of  its  belts^  in  consequence  of 
which  its  equatorial  parts  move  with  a  velocity  of  28,000  miles 
an  hour.     When  viewed  with  a  powerful  telescope,  this  planet 
makes  a  splendid  and  interesting  appearance,  and  its  disk  appears 
much  larger  than  the  fiill  moon  to  the  nfiked  eye.     Its  surface 
appears  diversified  with  darkish  stripes,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  belts  of  Jupiter.    These  belts  run  across  the  disk  of 
the  planet,  and  are  generally  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
planet^s  equator.     They  are  somewhat  variable,  both  as  to  their 
number  and  their  distance  from  each  other.     On  certain  occa- 
sions, eight  have  been  perceived;  and  at  other  times,  only  one  or 
two.     Their  most  common  appearance  is  that  of  two  belts,  dis- 
tinctly marked,  one  on  eqch  side  of  the  planet's  equator — and 
one  at  each  pole,  generally  broader,  but  much  fainter  than  the 
others.     Some  of  these  belts  are  more  than  6000  miles  broad, 
and  as  they  go  quite  round  the  planet,  they  must  be  278,000 
miles  in  circumference.     What  these  belts  really  are,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.     By  some  they  have  been  regarded  as  immense 
strata  of  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter ;  and  by  others, 
that  they  are  the  marks  of  great  physical  changes,  which  are 
continually  agitating  the  surface  of  the  planet.     The  probability 
is,   that  the   dark   belts   are  the   real  surface  of  the  planet, 
and  the  brighter  parts  something  analogous  to  clouds,  or  some 
l^hite  substances,  or  belts  floating  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  its  surface ;  or,  that  the  globe  of  Jupiter  is  partly  enclosed 
within  parallel  rings  of  semi-transparent  substances,  which  occa- 
sionally vary  their  position.     This  planet  is  attended  by  four 
satellites  or  moons,  which  were  first  discovered  by  Galileo,  in 
1610.     They  appear  sometimes  in  one  position,  sometimes  in 
another,  but  generally  arranged  in  nearly  a  straight  line  with 
each  other.     The  first,  or  that  nearest  Jupiter,  accomplishes  its 
revolution  round  the  planet,  in  one  day  and  eighteen  and  a-half 
hours.     The  second,  in  three  days,  thirteen  hours,     The  third, 
in  seven  days,  three  hours,  forty-three  minutes.     The  fourth,  in 
sixteen  days,  sixteen  and  a-half  hours.     By  the  frequent  eclipses 
of  these  sateUites,  an  opportunity  is  afibrded  of  determining  the 
longitude  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  they  first  furnished 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  light.     Such  a  mag- 
nificent planet  as  Jupiter^  flying  through  the  ethereal  regions  at 
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the  rate  of  30,000  milea  an  hour ;  revolving  round  its  axis  at  the 
rate  of  38j000  miles  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  carrying 
along  with  it  in  its  swift  career,  four  ponderous  bodies  each 
larger  than  our  moon,  presents  an  idea  of  inconceivable  grandeur, 
and  exhibits  in  a  striking  light,  both  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Omnipotent  Creator. 

The  planet  SATuaN  is  the  next  in  order  in  the  system.  Its 
distance  firom  the  sun  is  OOC  millions  of  miles,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  its  orbit  5,695,000,000  miles ;  around  which  it  revolves 
in  about  twenty-nine  and  a-half  years,  carrying  along  with  it 
seven  moons,  and  two  magnificent  rings,  at  the  rate  of  S2,000 
miles  every  hour.  Exclusive  of  its  rings,  it  is  above  000  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  it  performs  a  diurnal  rotation  in  about 
ten  hours  and  a-half,  its  equatorial  parts  moving  at  the  rate  of 
24,000  miles  an  hour.  Although  this  planet,  constdered  in  all 
its  relations  is  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  body  in  the 
system,  yet  to  the  naked  eye,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
nebulous  star  of  a  dull  leaden  lustre.  The  hght  it  receives  from 
the  sun  is  only  the  one-ninetieth  part  of  that  which  we  enjoy. 
It  exhibits,  parallel  to  its  equator,  a  series  of  beUa  like  those  of 
Jupiter,  but  much  fainter  and  not  so  easily  distinguished.  But 
the  most  striking  phenomenon  connected  with  this  planet  is  that 
of  the  Double  Bino,  with  which  it  is  environed.  Tliis  append- 
age to  the  globe  of  Satum,  consists  of  two  concentric  rings  de- 
tached  firom  each  other,  the  innermost  of  which  is  nearly  three 
times  as  broad  as  the  outermost.  The  outside  diameter  of  the 
exteriorring  is  204,000  miles,  and  its  circumference  640,000  nules. 
Its  breadth  is  7200  miles,  and  the  dark  interval  between  the  two 
rings  2800  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  inner  ring  is  about  S0,000 
miles,  and  the  surfaces  of  both  the  rings  contain  an  area  of  more 
than  twenty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  millions  of  square 
miles.  These  rings  are  separated  from  the  globe  of  Saturn,  by 
a  space  of  about  30,000  miles,  and  have  a  swifl  rotation  around 
it  every  ten  and  a-half  hours,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  milea 
every  minute.  They  prescne  invariably  their  relative  positions 
in  respect  to  the  planet,  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  its 
course  round  the  sun.  N^ear  the  equatorial  regions  of  this  globe, 
these  rings  during  night  will  preseutthe  appearance  of  lumiuoua 
arches,  one  himdred  times  broader  than  the  apparent  size  of  our 
moon,  extendingover  the  sky  and  passing  near  the  zenith  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  natural  to  enquire  what  are  the  taes  of  such  a  singu- 
lar and  wonderful  appendage  to  this  globe.  We  apprehend  they 
are  intended  to  serve  the  following,  among  other  purposes  : — 
1.  They  we  evidently  intended  to  throw  light  upon  this  planet, 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun ;  and  to  produce  a  diversity  of  celestiat 
scenery  in  its  ^nnament,    ft.  To  give  »  display  of  the  grandeur 
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of  the  Divine  Beings  and  of  the  effects  of  his  Omnipotence.  3. 
To  illustrate  his  inscrutable  wisdom  and  intelligence,  in  the  nice 
adjustment  of  their  positions  and  motions,  so  as  to  secure  their 
stability  and  permanency  in  their  revolutions,  along  with  the 
planet,  round  the  snn.  That  these  rings  should  be  separated 
80,000  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet — ^that  they  should,  not- 
vfithstanding,  accompany  the  planet  in  its  revolution,  preserving 
invariably  the  same  distance  firom  it — that  they  should  revolve 
around  the  planet  every  ten  hours,  at  the  immense  velocity  above 
stated — and  that  they  should  never  fly  off  to  the  distant  regions 
of  space,  nor  fall  down  upon  the  planet — are  circumstances  which 
required  adjustments  far  more  intricate  and  exquisite  than  we 
can  conceive ;  and  demonstrate,  that  the  Almighty  Contriver  of 
that  stupendous  appendage  to  the  globe  of  Saturn  is,  indeed, 
'  Great  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in  operation/  4.  We  presume, 
that  one  of  the  chief  ends  for  which  these  rings  were  created, 
was,  that  they  might  serve  as  a  spacious  abode  for  myriads 
of  intelligent  existences ;  since,  the  space  they  contain,  is  nearly 
six  hundred  times  the  area  of  dl  the  habitable  parts  of  our  globe, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Creator  would  leave  such  a  vast  space 
as  a  desolate  waste,  without  any  tribes  of  sensitive  or  intelligent 
beinc^.  Saturn  is  attended  by  no  less  than  seven  moons,  which 
revolve  around  it,  at  different  distances,  and  in  periods,  vary, 
ing  from  twenty-two  and  a-half  hours,  to  seventy-nine  days, 
eight  hours ;  but  they  are  more  difficult  to  be  distinguished  than 
those  of  Jupiter. 

The  most  remote  planet  of  the  solar  system  yet  known  is 
Uranus,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  names  Herschel,  and  the 
Creorgium  Sidus,  This  planet  was  unknown  to  astronomers,  till 
the  year  1781,  when  it  was  discovered  at  Bath,  by  the  late  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  while  pursuing  a  design  he  had  formed  of  making 
minute  observations  on  every  region  of  the  heavens.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  planet  from  the  sun,  is  eighteen  hundred  millions 
of  miles,  which  is  double  the  distance  of  Saturn.  Wlien  nearest  the 
earth,  its  distance  is  l,705,000,000miles.  In  order  to  acquire  a  rude 
conception  of  this  distance,  let  us  suppose  a  steam  carriage  to  set 
out  from  the  earth  and  to  move  without  intermission  thirty  miles 
every  hour,  it  would  require  more  than  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  before  it  could  reach  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 
The. circumference  of  its  orbit  is  11,314,000,000  miles,  through 
which  it  moves  in  about  eighty-four  years ;  and  although  it  is 
the  slowest  moving  body  in  the  system,  it  pursues  it^a  course  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  every  hour.  This  planet, 
though  generally  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  of  very  considera- 
ble dimensions,  being  thirty-five  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  eighty  times  larger  than  our  globe.    As  it  is  nineteen  times 
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farther  from  the  sun  than  the  eartli  is,  and  as  the  sqnare  of  19 
is  361,  the  intensity  of  light  on  its  smfncewill  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  times  less  than  what  we  enjoy.  Yet  this  quantity  of 
light  is  equal  to  wliat  we  should  have  from  the  combined  eflful- 
gence  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  full  moons ;  and,  with  a 
slight  modification  of  our  visual  organs — such  as  the  expansion 
of  the  pupil,  and  an  increased  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  retina 
— such  a  proportion  of  light  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  i-ision.  As  to  the  temperature  of  Uranus — we  have 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  degree  of  heat  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  different  planets,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
their  respective  distances  from  the  sun.  This  might  be  proved 
from  various  circumstances  connected  with  onr  globe.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  heat  depends  chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  the 
substance  of  caloric,  on  the  surfaces  and  throughout  the  atmos- 
pheres of  tlie  planets,  in  different  quantities,  according  to  the 
different  positions  they  occupy  in  the  system ;  and  that  these 
different  quantities  are  put  into  action  by  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  so  that  there  may  probably  be  as  much  sensible  heat 
on  the  surface  of  Uranus,  ns  on  the  planet  Mercury.  At  all 
events,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Creator,  'whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  woiks,'  has  adapted  the  structure  and  con- 
stitution of  the  inhabitants  of  every  planet,  to  the  nature  and 
circu Distances  of  the  habitation  provided  for  them,  Six  satel- 
lites are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Uranus,  but,  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  of  these  bodies,  and  the  difficulty  of  per- 
ceiring  them,  except  with  telescopes  of  great  light  and  power, 
their  periods  and  other  phenomena  have  not  yet  been  very  ac- 
curately determined.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  theae 
satellites  circulate  around  the  planets  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  ecliptic,  so  that  their  course  is  in  some  measure  an  excep- 
tion from  the  general  law  of  the  system  of  motion  from  east  to 
west,  which  obtains  in  respect  to  all  the  other  hodies  of  our  system. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the 
leading  facts  relating  to  the  bodies  which  compose  the  solar 
system— with  the  exception  of  comets,  of  the  nature  and  desti- 
nation of  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  but  a  very  imperfect 
conception. 

All  the  bodies  to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  move  in  ellipses 
of  different  degrees  of  eccentricity,  of  which  the  sun  occupies 
one  of  the  foci.  Those  ellipses,  however,  differ  very  little  from 
circles  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  find  fault  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  usually  delineated  in  elementary  treatises 
on  astronomy.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  the  other 
planets,  are  not  unfrequcntly  represented  by  narrow  ellipses,  the 
transverse  diameters  of  which  are  more  than  double  the  length  of 
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the  conjugate,  or  lesser  diameters.  Npw,  this  has  a  tendency  to 
convey  inaccurate  conceptions  of  the  real  forms  of  these  orbits  to 
the  mind  of  the  astronomical  t}TO.  The  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  is  1,618,000  miles,  which  is  only  the  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth part  of  its  transverse  axis ;  that  of  Venus,  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fourth  part ;  and  that  of  Jupiter,  the  forty- 
third  part.  Were  any  oi  these  orbits  to  be  accurately  repre- 
sented on  a  scale  of  one  foot  diameter,  they  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  perfect  circles. 
Even  the  orbits  of  Juno  and  Pallas,  the  eccentricities  of  which 
amount  to  nearly  one-eight  part  of  their  transverse  axes,  if  exhibit- 
ed on  the  same  scale  would  present  only  a  slight  deviation  from 
the  circular  form.  The  eccentricity  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  is  de- 
termined from  the  variation  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  tlie  sun. 
About  the  1st  January,  when  that  luminary  is  nearest  the  earth, 
its  apparent  diameter  is  32  minutes,  35  seconds  of  a  degree ; 
when  it  is  farthest  distant,  about  the  1st  July,  it  is  only 
31  minutes,  81  seconds ;  wliich  demonstrates,  that  the  earth  is 
nearer  the  sun  at  one  point  of  its  orbit  than  at  another;  and, 
consequently,  th^t  it  moves  in  an  or])it  which  deviates  somewhat 
from  the  circular  form.  Again,  the  or])its  of  the  different 
planets  do  not  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  they  appear  to  do  in 
orreries,  and  other  representations  generally  given  of  the  solar 
system.  If  we  suppose  a  plane  to  pass  through  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  to  be  extended  in  every  direction,  it  will  trace  a  line  or  circle 
in  the  stanr  heavens,  which  is  called  the  ecliptic.  The  orbits  of 
the  other  planets  do  not  lie  in  this  plane,  one  half  of  each  orbit 
rising  above  it,  while  the  other  half  falls  below  it ;  and  the  points 
of  intersection  where  the  orbits  cut  the  ecliptic,  are  called  nodes. 
It  may  be  further  remarked  in  respect  of  the  planetary  motions : 
— 1.  That  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  the  more  rapid,  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  radius  vector  always  describes  equal 
surfaces  in  a  given  time.  2.  Tliat  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
revolution  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the  major  axes  of 
the  orbits.  These  laws  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  astronomy  : 
they  have  been  tested  for  every  planet,  and  they  have  been  found 
■o  perfectly  exact,  that  astronomers  infer  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun,  from  the  duration  of  their  sidereal  revolu- 
tions. 

As  the  planetary  orbits  arc  not  perfect  circles,  so  the  planets 
themselves  are  not  perfect  spheres,  but  oblate  spheroids,  having 
the  polar  axis  somewhat  shorter  than  the  equatorial.  In  the 
case  of  the  earth,  the  polar  diameter  is  reckoned  about  twenty- 
six  miles  shorter  than  the  diameter  passing  tlirough  the  equator. 
An  orange,  and  a  common  tiunip  are  oblate  spheroids,  and  are 
frequently  exhibited  to  the  young  to  illustrate  the  figure  of  the 
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earth.  But  sucU  eibibitiotii  tend  to  coDvey  an  erroneous  idea; 
for,  although  a  spheroid  of  ten  feet  polar  diameter  were  con- 
structed  to  exhibit  tlie  true  figure  of  the  earth,  no  eye  could  dii< 
tinguish  the  difference  between  such  a  spheroid  and  a  perfect 
sphere ;  since  the  difference  of  its  two  diameters  vould  scarcely 
exceed  one-third  of  an  incli.  The  idea  of  the  earth's  spheroidal 
figure  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Newton  and 
Huygens,  from  considerations  founded  on  the  fact,  that  pendu- 
lums vibrated  more  slowly  under  the  eqiuitor,  than  in  northern 
latitudes ;  and  Newton's  deductions  were  completely  confirmed 
by  the  actual  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  both  under 
the  equator,  and  within  the  polar  regions,  it  being  found  to 
measure  more  in  the  latter  case,  than  in  the  former.  A  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  Lapland  waa  found  to  contain  3-1  i,627  lYeuch 
feet,  while  at  the  equator  it  was  only  340,600 ;  that  is,  they  dif- 
fer about  six  and  a-half  English  furlongs,  The  spheroidal  figures 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have  a  greater  degree  of  oblate- 
iiess  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  Mars,  the  equatorial  diameter 
is  to  the  polar,  as  16  to  15 ;  consequently,  the  polar  diameter 
is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  shorter  than  the 
equatorial.  In  Jupiter,  the  proportion  is  nearly  as  14  to 
13,  and  therefore  the  equatorial  is  more  than  six  thousand 
miles  longer  than  the  polar  diameter.  As  to  Saturn,  the  pro- 
portion of  its  diameters,  is  nearly  as  II  to  12,  the  equatorial 
being  six  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  longer  than  the 
polar  diameter.  The  figures  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  have  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined,  as  it  is  seldom  that  these  planets 
are  in  such  positions,  that  both  diameters  can  be  measured  at 
the  same  time ;  and  Uranus  is  at  such  a  distance  that  the  dif- 
ference of  its  diameters  cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  even  with 
the  best  instruments. 

Had  our  Umits  permitted,  we  might  have  offered  a  few  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  the  planetary  system  to  which  we  have 
adverted  above,  is  indeed  the  true  gystem  of  the  world.  This  would 
appear,  if  we  could  prove  that  the  earth  revolves  round  its  axis 
every  twenty -four  hours,  and  round  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars;  and  that  the  sun 
IS  the  centre  of  the  planetary  motions.  We  can  only  very  briefly 
advert  to  this  topic.  Aa  to  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  it  must 
"either  be  admitted,  or  wc  must  necessarily  admit  the  only  other 
alternative,  that  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets,  and  the  innu- 
merable host  of  stars ;  in  other  words,  all  the  bodies  of  the  visible 
universe,  revolve  around  our  globe  everj'  twenty-four  hours. 
Now,  were  this  the  case,  the  sun  would  move  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  ^ousand  miles  in  a  mimte ;  the  planet 
Saturn,  at  the  rate  of  three  uullious  nine  hundred  thousand 
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miles  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  the  nearest  fixed  star,  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  during  the  time 
that  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  moves  irom  one  side  to  another ; 
and  the  more  distant  stars,  at  a  rate  of  velocity  still  greater.  Now, 
there  is  no  necessity  that  such  motions  should  exist  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  order  to  produce  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and 
night,  since  the  same  effect  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  ro- 
tation of  the   earth  round    its   axis,  which  is   the  case  with 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  other  planets  much  larger  than  the  earth. 
Besides,  could  we  suppose  such  rapid  motions  to  exist  among 
the  celestial  orbs,  the  whole  material  fabric  of  the  universe 
would  soon  be  shattered  to  atoms.     There  is  no  instance  known, 
of  a  larger  body  revolving  around  a  smaller,  which   must  be 
the   case    on  the   supposition,  that  the  apparent  motions    of 
the  heavenly  bodies   are  real;   and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  the  physical  laws  which  have  been  observed  throughout 
the    system  of  nature.     But,   what    demonstrably  proves  the 
falsity  of  such  a  supposition,  and  its  utter  impossibility,  is  the 
consideration,  that  it  would  confound  all  our  ideas  of  the  unsdom 
and  intelligence  of  the  Deity.     It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  propor- 
tionate one  thing  to  another,  and  to  devise  the  most  proper 
means,  in  order  to  accomplish  important  ends.    Were  the  in- 
habitants  of  London  to   attempt  to  construct  machinery  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  city  move  round  in  a  circle,  carrying 
a  lamp  in  the  centre,  to  throw  light  and  heat  over  a  ball  of  one 
inch  in  diameter,  when  the  same  purpose  could  have  been  effected 
by  making  the  ball  turn  on  its  axis,  all  mankind  would  unite  in 
condemning  it  as  a  display  of  consummate  folly.     But  such  a 
machinery,  were  it  possible  to  be  constructed,  would  not  be  half 
so  preposterous,  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  bodies  in  the  vast 
universe  are  daily  revolving  around  our  little  globe.     And,  can 
we,  with  any  show  of  consistency,  ascribe  to  Him,  who  ^  is  the 
only  wise  God,^  contrivances  which  we  should  pronounce  to  be 
the  perfection  of  folly  in  mankind  ?     It  would  tend  to  lessen  our 
ideas  of  the  intelligence  of  that  adorable  being,  who  is  ^  wonder- 
ful in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working  /  and  who  is  declared  to 
have  '  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out 
the  heavens  by  his  understanding.' 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  might  be  proved 
by  such  considerations  as  the  following,  did  our  limits  permit  to 
explain  and  illustrate  them  : — 1.  It  is  the  most  simple  and  har- 
monious plan  we  can  conceive  of  our  system,  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Creator,  that  the 
earth  should  be  considered  as  a  planetary  body,  revolving  romid 
the  sun  in  concert  with  the  other  planets.  For,  by  the  motion 
of  the  earth  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars,  all  tho  phe- 
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&  of  tlie  heavens  are  completelv  accounted  fofjirliich  they 

cannot  be  on  any  other  system.  2.  ^cauaeit  is  more  rational, 
and  consistent  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  to  suppose  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  than  that  the  huge  masses  of 
the  planets — some  of  which  are  a  tliousand  times  larger  than  our 
globe — should  perform  a  revolution  round  so  comparatively  small 
a  globe  as  the  earth.  3.  It  appears  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  sun  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  system,  as  it  is  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat  for  irradiating  the  worlds  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  j  and  it  is  from  the  centre  alone,  that 
those  emanations  can  be  distributed  tn  uniform  and  equable  fTO~ 
portions,  to  all  the  planets.  The  above  considerations  are  highly 
probable  evidences  that  the  sun  is  tlie  centre  of  the  system,  and 
that  the  earth  revolves  around  it.  The  following  are  demon- 
strative : — 1.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  are  observed  to 
have  two  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  but  are  never  in  ofpoattion, 
which  could  not  possibly  happen,  unless  the  orbits  of  those 
planets  lay  uHifUn  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  3.  The  greatest  elon- 
gation of  Mercuiy  from  the  sun  is  twenty-nine  degrees,  and  that 
of  Venus  about  fortj' -seven,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  posi- 
tions and  distances  assigned  them  in  the  system ;  but  if  they 
moved  round  the  earth  as  a  centre,  as  the  ancient  astronomers 
supposed,  they  would  sometimes  be  seen  180  degrees  from 
the  sun,  or  in  oppositwn.  3.  The  planets,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  all  the  other  superior  planets  have  each  their  con- 
junctions with,  and  oppositions  to  the  sun,  which  could  not  be 
unless  tbeir  orbits  were  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  4. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  planets  in  the  system,  they  will  all 
be  sometimes  much  nearer  the  earth  than  at  other  times,  and 
consequently  their  brightness  and  apparent  diameters  will  be 
proportionably  greater  at  one  period  than  at  another,  which  cor- 
responds with  every  day's  observation.  But  according  to  the 
sy^m  which  places  the  earth  in  the  centre,  their  apparent  mag- 
nitudes should  always  be  equal.  5.  "When  the  planets  Mercuiy 
and  Venus  are  viewed  through  telescopes,  they  appear  with  dif- 
ferent pAtw^s,  sometimes  round,  sometimes  gibbous,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon  or  that  of  a  crescent,  which 
could  only  happen  on  the  Copcmican  system,  but  could  not  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ancient  hypothesis.  6.  All  the  planets 
in  their  motions,  are  seen  sometimes  to  move  direct,  sometimes 
retrograde,  and  at  other  times  to  remain  stationary — all  which 
diversities  of  apparent  motion  are  necessary  results  of  the  Co- 
pernican  system,  but  inexplicable  on  any  other.  7.  The  law 
discovered  by  Kepler,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  namely : 
'  That  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  ore  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances,'  ia  a  law  which  ia 
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established  on  the  most  accurate  observations,  and  by  which  all 
the  planets,  both  primary  and  secondary  are  regtdated ;  but  this 
law  is  completely  set  aside  and  destroyed,  were  the  sun  and  the 
planets  to  be  considered  as  moving  around  the  earth  as  the 
centre  of  their  motions. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
the  physical  causes  of  the  celestial  motion.   We  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  now  universally  adinitted  by  astronomers,  that  all  the 
planets  are  attracted  and  preserved  in  their  orbits,  by  a  power 
existing  in  the  sun,  as  the  grand  centre  of  their  motions — that 
this  force  acting  on  the  planets,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square    of   their  distance  from  the    sun — and    that    all  the 
bodies  in  the  system  attract  one  another  with  forces  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  matter  they  contain.     Hence  the  earth 
attracts  the  moon,  and  retains  her  in  her  orbit,  and  the  moon 
attracts  the  earth,  in  propi3rtion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
thfet  body  contains ;  atid  in  like  manner,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus,  and  their  respective  sateDites  exert  a  reciprocal  influence 
upon  each  other.     And,  from  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
observed  in  relation  to  this  subject,  the  following  general  result 
has  been  deduced,  namely,  that  all  the  atoms  of  matter  mutually 
attract  each  other,  with  a  force  dii*ectly  proportioned  to  their 
masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distances.     But,  as 
the  force  of  attraction,  if  it  existed  alone,  without  any  counter- 
action, would  tend  to  draw  all  the  planets  towards^the  sim,  and 
to  unite  all  the  globes  in  the  tiniverse  into  a  single  mass  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  admit,  that  all  the  heaVenly  bodies  received  a 
primitive  impidse  in  a  direct  line,  and,  that  from  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  forces,  arises  the  curvilinear  orbit.     AU  simple 
motion  is  naturally  rectilineal;  in  other  words,  all  bodies,  if 
thfere  were  nothing  to  prevent  thetn,  would  move  in  straight 
lines.     But  the  motions,  of  the  planetary  bodies  are  circular, 
Which  must  arise  from  a  combinatioti  of  two  forces ;  the  one  of 
which  has  been  called  the  attractive  or  centripetal  force,  and  the 
other  the  projectile  or  centrifugal  force.     The  projectile  force 
must  be  considered  as  an  impulse  given  to  the  planets  by  the 
hltnd  of  the  Omnipotent  Creatol',  when  they  were  first  arranged 
and  set  in  motion  in  the  system — which  powerful  energy  is  still 
continued  ;  and  the  attractive  power,  and  the  laws  by  which  it 
operates,  must  be  viewed  as  properties  originally  impressed  upon 
matter  by  the  allwise  Contriver  of  the  imiverse,  and  for  which 
we  cannot  assign  any  physical  cause  but  the  will  of  the  Deity. 

We  intended  adverting  to  several  other  topics,  but  we  find  we 
must  abstain  from  doing  so.  We  have  presented  the  above  very 
brief  and  imperfect  sketches,  chiefly  intended  for  our  youthful 
readersj  aa  a  kind  of  introdoctioii  to  th6  study  of  astronomy ; 
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more  especially,  as  we  have  not  had  an  Opportunity,  for  a  considers- 
ble  time  past,  of  adverting  to  this  subject.  We  take  no  notice 
at  present  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  of  the  sublime  dia- 
coveriea  of  modem  times,  respecting  new  and  rnriablc  stars — 
double,  triple,  and  quadruple  stars — the  different  orders  of  the 
nefntUe,  and  other  objects  in  the  more  distant  regions  of  space, 
as  we  expect  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  referring  to  such 
subjects  in  a  separate  arttele. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  volume  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  is  not  often  we  meet  with  works,  in 
which  '  Astronomy'  and  '  Scripture'  are  combined.  Many  of  our 
modern  professional  astronomers  would  scout  the  idea  of  con- 
sidering scripture  as  having  the  least  relation  to  astronomy;  or 
of  condescending  to  quote  any  passages  from  that  sacred  record, 
to  illustrate  the  discoveries  of  this  science ;  or  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  perfections  of  that  Almighty  Being 
'  by  whom  the  heavens  were  made.'  "We  are  glad,  both  for  the 
sake  of  science  and  of  religion,  that  works  of  a  description  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  our  author,  arc  occasionally  issuing  from 
the  press,  and  that  they  are  perused  with  a  certain  degree  of 
avidity  both  by  the  Christian  public,  and  by  general  readers. 
Such  publications  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  prejudices 
which  many  pious  persons  entertain  against  the  study  of  science, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the  harmony  wliich  subsists 
between  the  chanicter  of  the  Deity  as  delineated  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  as  exhibited  in  the  fabric  and  arrangements  of  the 
material  universe.  The  object  our  author  has  in  new  in  the 
work  before  us,  will  be  best  explained  by  transcribing  his  short 
preface : — 

'  The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  relation  between 
the  chief  facts  of  astronomy,  and  the  general  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  science. 
It  is  written  popularly,  being  intended  for  the  use  of  those  classes 
of  young  persons  ivho  revere  the  word  of  God,  and  seek  an 
acquaintance  with  liis  works.* 

In  prosecuting  tliis  object,  Mr,  Milner  has  arranged  his  mat- 
ter into  nineteen  chapters,  of  which  the  following  are  the  lead- 
ing  titles: — 'Paul  and  the  Athenians. — Idolatry  of  the  heavens. 
— ■Superstitious  observation  of  the  heavens. — The  progress  (rf 
discover)'. — Arrival  at  truth. — Representations  of  Scripture. — 
The  sun. — Solar  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures. — The  inferior 
planets. — The  earth. — Terrestrial  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures. 
— The  moon. — Lunar  phcnomcnii  of  the  Scriptures. — The  supe- 
rior planets. — Comets. — The  stellar  phenomena  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.— Nebulaj  and  nebular  hypothesis. — CanclHsiottf  revelation 
and  nature,  divine  unity,  uniform  plan  of  creatioli,  ttniversal 
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agency^  wisdom  in  the  Creator,  varieties  of  operation,  prevalence 
of  good,  vastness  of  the  universe,  consummation/ 

In  the  illustration  of  these  topics  the  author  displays  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  research  and  of  erudition.     He  appears  to 
have  consulted  a  great  variety  of  works  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  condensed  the  information  they  contained  into 
a  comparatively  small  compass.  He  has  a  style  of  his  own,  which 
is  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  he  seldom  uses  the  language  of 
the  writers  from  whom  he  has  derived  many  of  the  facts  and 
sentiments  which  pervade  his  volume.     In  some  instances,  per- 
haps, it  would  have  been  not  altogether  improper  to  have  re- 
ferred to  them.     As  the  elucidation  of  the  topics  above  stated,  is 
comprehended  in  a  volume  of  400  pages,  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the   facts,  principles,  and  phenomena  connected  with  the 
heavens  is  not  to  be  expected ;  especially,  as  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  volume  is  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  subjects 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  Scriptures.     In  justice  to 
the  author,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  all  the  more  promi- 
nent and  interesting  facts  respecting  the  history  of  astronomy — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  comets,  and  the  other  bodies 
of  the  planetary  system,  the  stars,  the  nebulae,  &c.,  are  clearly 
stated ;  and  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  astronomical  science 
placed  before  the  view  of  the  reader.     Mr.  Milner  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject ;  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  taste,  and 
one  who  has  a  relish  for  contemplating  the  beauties  and  sub- 
limities of  nature.     Many  of  the  facts  and  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture, related  to  his   subject,  are  beautifully  illustrated.     His 
powers  of  description,  when  delineating  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
are  none  of  the  least  of  his  accomplishments ;  and  graceful,  and 
picturesque  sketches  of  natural  scenery  are  interspersed  through- 
out the  volume.     As  a  specimen  of  these,  and  of  the  author's 
general  style,  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  almost 
at  random.     They  are  part  of  his  description  of  the  rising  and 
setting  Sim. 

'  Beautiful  and  imposing  is  the  aspect  in  which  all  natural  objects  are 
arrayed,  as  the  earth  rolls  its  hills  and  valleys,  floods  and  forests  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  luminary,  or  causes  them  to  recede  from  his 
beams.  Travellers  have  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  prospect  from 
the  summit  of  Etna  at  sunrise,  when  the  atmosphere  is  propitious. 
Elevated  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
range  of  view  is  prodigious.  The  lovely  island,  associated  with  the 
thought  of  its  ancient  poets,  philosophers  and  historians ;  its  architectu- 
ral renown  ;  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  its  landscapes  ;  its  never-failing  fer- 
tility ;  the  sea  that  girds  it,  glowing  beneath  tlie  rays  of  the  ascending 
sun  as  far  as  the  visible  horizon  extends,  all  unite  to  form  a  scene  which  cap- 
tivates the  cultivated  mind,  and  startles  the  dull  gaze  of  rustic  ignorance. 
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'  Even  in  our  northern  latitude,  with  its  proverbially  gloomy  atraos- 
pherc,  we  arc  occasionally  favoured  with  '  a  morning  without  clouds,' 
when  the  ^un  pours  his  efful^ncc  forth  with  prodigality  over  the  land- 
scape, and  clothes  its  most  tame  and  monotonous  features  with  {>eculiar 
grace  and  attractiveness.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  our 
sunrise,  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  as  fiir  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Orientals.  Hence  the  frfequeney  of  ita  introduction  as  an  image 
in  their  poetir.  Feminine  beautv  is  often  thus  iUuatrntcd.  TliC  royal 
hridc  in  the  Canticles  is  addressed  as  follows  :  '  Who  is  this  that  looketh 
forth,  fair  as  the  raoniing.'  Tlieocritus  thus  delineated  the  beautiful 
Helen  ;— 

'  A«  beams  the  riabg;  mom  in  vernal  pride. 
The  golden  tressed  Helen  all  outvied.'— pp.  IDC,  10?, 

'  Not  less  inviting  are  those  [the  scenes  of  beauty]  connected  with  his 
setting.  The  most  gorgeous  sunsets  are  said  to  take  place  in  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  tlie  sky  is  sublimely  mantled  with 
gigantic  masses  of  clouds  which  are  tinged  with  the  glare  of  the  descend- 
ing luminary,  and  which  seem  to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  depar- 
ture, in  order  to  discharge  their  pent  up  wrath  on  the  bosom  of  the  night. 
Sunset  in  the  South  Atlantic  has  a  milder  and  more  sober  aspect ;  in 
the  eastern  tropics,  it  has  generally  an  overpowering  fierceness,  as  though 
the  last  expression  of  the  solar  heat  should  be  the  greatest ;  but  in  tem- 
perate latitudes,  there  is  often  such  serenely  beautiful  horizons,  such  rich 
and  varied  dyes,  such  mellowness  of  light,  and  such  objects  to  he  inu- 
diated  by  it.  as  it  is  impossible  to  view  without  mingled  emotions  of  awe, 
gratitude,  and  delight.  Mrs.  Henians,  writing  to  a  friend  observes  :  '  I 
rode  round  Grassmere  and  Rydal  Lake  in  the  evening.  The  imaged 
heaven  in  the  waters  more  completely  filled  my  mind,  even  to  overflow- 
ing, than  any  object  in  nature  did  before.  I  thought  of  the  scrijiturtd 
expression, '  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.'  No  other  words  are  fer- 
vid enough  to  convey  the  least  impression  of  what  lay  burning  before 
me.  But  independent  of  these  visible  glories,  there  arc  mcmoricB — trains 
of  thought  in  relation  to  the  post  and  the  future — which  a  beautiful  sun- 
set is  apt  to  excite,  which  ore  calculated  to  aflfect  the  mind  and  improve 
the  heart.  Are  we  keeping  like  him  our  appointed  path  ?  Ts  our  course 
tending  to  n  proper  temiination  ?  Have  we  preserved  the  feelings  un- 
impaired, and  the  aims  unneglccted,  with  which  in  early  life,  we  marked 
his  retirement.' — pp.  127,  128. 

In  explaining  scriptural  facts,  such  circumstances  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  particularly  noticed : — the  three  days  darkness  in 
Egypt ;  tlie  sun  and  moon  standing  still ;  retrocession  of  the 
shadow  on  the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz;  darkness  at  the  crucifixion; 
the  seasonal  changes  in  Judea ;  the  astronomical  allusions  in  the 
hook  of  Job,  &c,  &c.  On  the  whole,  we  have  pcrosed  this 
volume,  with  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  of  the  aeeoniplish- 
meota  of  its  author.  Sncli  pnblications  have  a  tendency  to 
undermine  scepticism  and  infidelity,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  enable  eliristiaus  to  take  lofty  and 

Vol.  XV.  o 
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comprehensive  views  both  of  the  revelations  contained  in  scrip- 
ture, and  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Most  High,  throughout 
the  universe.  We,  therefore,  most  cordially  recommend  the 
volume  before  us,  both  to  the  Christian  and  the  general  reader, 
and  particularly  to  ^  those  classes  of  the  young  who  revere  the 
word  of  God,  and  seek  an  acquaintance  with  his  works/ 

We  noticed  a  few  inaccuracies  in  different  places,  such  as,  p. 
75,  1618  instead  of  1610.  p.  86,  E  C  D  instead  of  E  D  C.  p. 
119,  line  17,  the  word  not  should  be  erased,  p.  268,  line  17, 
?ias  for  have.  In  p.  289,  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of 
Jupiter,  is  represented  as  being  eight  times  as  great  as  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  will  be  found  to  be  inaccurate.  But 
these  and  several  other  oversights,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as 
errata  of  the  printer.  We  will  just  add,  that  the  volume  has  an 
elegant  frontispiece  in  oil  colours,  illustrative  of  the  phenomena 
of  Parhelia,  and  twenty-nine  small  wood  cuts. 


Art.  V.    *  The  League  Newspaper,*  London. 

The  disciple  of  truth  has  no  greater  joy  than  to  mark  her  tri- 
umphant progress,  and  seeks  no  higher  honour  than  to  be 
a  contributor  to  her  success :  her  sceptre  is  wielded  with  un- 
doubted authority,  and  obtains  a  welcome  ascendancy  over  his 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  when  others  yield  submission,  and  ren- 
der a  willing  and  gratefiil  homage,  it  is  an  occasion  of  congratu- 
lation. However  abstract  the  dogmas,  or  abstruse  the  principles 
of  disqiusition,  if  they  be  true  they  are  counted  sacred,  and  their 
stability  and  defence  are  desired  more  than  gold, — they  are 
clothed  in  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  vested  with  sovereign  power. 
The  cold  and  frigid  speculations  of  political  economy — the 
metaphysical  distinctions  of  national  morals,  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration and  secured  the  allegiance  of  faithful  adherents.  Adam 
Smith,  Maculloch,  Senior,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  have  done 
homage  and  fealty,  and,  by  their  contributions  and  services 
oflFered  at  the  shrine  of  truth,  have  promoted  the  well-being  of 
mankind  and  the  decrees  of  justice.  In  the  morning  they 
sowed  their  seed,  and  in  the  evening  did  not  withhold  their 
hand.  In  the  midst  of  much  obloquy  and  general  scepticism, 
they  struggled  to  develop  soimd  principles,  and  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  them.  By  elaborate  and  voluminous  writings — 
by  critical  and  periodical  literature,  they  successfully  laboured 
to  extend  the  dominions  of  philosophy,  and  to  cast  down  the 
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strongholds  of  ignorance  nnd  oppression.  Utilitarianism  and 
expediency  seemed  to  symbolize ;  -while  the  pride  and  sufficiency 
of  human  intellect  appeared  to  renounce  subjection  to  an  antho- 
rity  which  was  paramount,  because  Dwine ;  but  "  truth  was  in 
the  field,  and  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose, 
nothing  was  lost  in  the  encounter."  Ignorance  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  error  has  been  vanquished; — the  sceptre  of  righte- 
ousness prevails. 

Dissertations  on  political  economy  were  followed  by  associa- 
tions of  learned  men,  and  the  coteries  of  philosophers  were  ulti- 
mately supplanted  by  the  more  practical  movements  of  com- 
mercial confederacies.  Cliambers  of  Commerce  enunciated  the 
application  as  well  as  justice  of  abstract  principles,  in  reference 
to  subjects  in  wliich  their  interests  were  involved;  though,  in 
some  cases,  they  acted  inconsistently  with  them.  By  resolu- 
tions, memorials,  and  addresses,  they  pleaded  for  the  adoption 
of  sounder  and  more  equitable  principles  of  barter, — they 
shewed  the  evils  of  invidious  restrictions,  and  the  injuries  in- 
flicted by  certain  monopolies, — and  tliey  urged  the  abandon- 
ment of  laws  which  diminished  consumption,  or  circumscribed 
the  enterprise  of  labour,  ingenuity,  and  capital.  Freedom  of 
trade  in  one  branch,  became  a  prelude  to  free  trade  in  every 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  League  followed — and  few  inci- 
dents of  modem  history  more  dcsene  a  record  and  a  memorial. 
This  "  great  fact "  casts  into  the  shade  deeds  of  more  classic 
celebrity,  and  events  of  more  chivalrous  fame.  The  council  of 
Amphictyons,  or  the  Achean  League — the  battle  of  Marathon, 
or  the  explulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants — agrarian  laws,  plebeian 
jealousies,  and  patrician  rapacity, — are  schoolboy  talcs,  affording 
no  parallel  to  the  warfare  of  opinion  which  is  now  waged  by  the 
League ;  and  which  no  demonstration  of  physical  strength,  or 
aristocratic  combination,  will  suffice  successfully  to  resist.  A 
brief  retrospect  may  serve  to  connect  the  past  and  present,  and 
illustrate  the  question  which  now  so  widely  engrosses  public 
attention. 

In  1796,  it  was  stated  by  parliamentary  authorities,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  England  was  about  six  milhons 
of  quarters.  Between  the  years  1771  and  1791,  there  was  no  rise 
of  prices  in  the  wheat  market ;  while  great  agricultural  changes, 
if  not  improvements,  were  effected.  The  liberty  of  importation 
had  been  granted  for  wheat  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1773; 
but  as,  by  various  acts,  from  the  commencemeut  of  George  the 
Third's  reign  till  1797,  2,804,197  acres  of  waste  land  had  been 
enclosed,  and  of  course  appropriated  by  the  oHgarchy ;  the  laud- 
holders,  wishing  to  turn  them  to  a  profitable  possession,  appre- 
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hended  that  an  increasing  demand  would,  by  this  liberty  of 
importation,  be  prevented  from  raising  their  prices ;  they  there- 
fore clamoured  about  habitual  dependence  on  foreigner's  for  sup- 
plies of  com;  and  an  act  was  obtained  in  1791,  by  which  the 
price  was  raised  to  54*.  before  the  quarter  of  wheat  could  ])e 
imported  at  6rf.  duty ;  when  above  50*.  and  below  54*.,  the  duty 
was  fixed  at  2*.  6rf. ;  and  when  under  50*.,  a  prohibitory  duty  of 
24*.  3rf.  was  imposed.  The  practice  of  bonding  foreign  wheat 
was  now  legalized,  with  a  warehouse  duty  of  2*.  6rf.  per  quarter. 

Prom  1797  till  1801  an  artificial  currency,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  monopoly,  gave  fresh  stimulus  to  agriculture;  and, 
during  a  temporary  scarcity,  produced  the  mania  for  cultivating 
poor  soils, — the  natural  operation  of  which  threatened  ruin  to 
the  farmer  in  1802  and  1803,  and  countenanced  the  injustice 
of  another  corn-law  in  1804.  This  act  made  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  Uberty  of  importation :  a  prohibitory  duty  of  24*.  3rf. 
was  enacted,  when  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  63*.  per 
quarter ;  2*.  6rf.  was  fixed  as  the  duty  between  63*.  and  66*. 
Statistical  returns  of  the  price  of  grain  at  that  period,  render 
plausible  the  representation  that  these  enactments  remained  a 
dead  letter;  but  this  would  be  a  delusive  conclusion;  other 
causes  operated.  The  unnatiural  warfare  which  raged,  and  the 
deficient  crops  which  were  reaped,  powerfuDy  afibcted  the  results. 
Our  imports  were  restricted,  and  the  natural  demand  for  our 
manufactures  was  diminished ;  while  our  paper  currency,  depre- 
ciated in  comparison  of  the  bullion  by  at  least  4  per  cent., — 
sometimes  as  much  as  27  per  cent., — was  no  equal  or  legitimate 
rule  of  exchange  or  standard  of  price.  Wheat  ranged  during 
1806,  1807,  and  1808,  from  (S^.  to  75*.  per  quarter;  but  from 
1809  till  1813,  it  averaged  95*.,  106*.,  94*.,  125*.,  109*.  per 
quarter.  Changes,  however,  began  to  threaten  in  the  political 
horizon;  and,  in  the  following  year,  prices  fell  to  74*.  per 
quarter. 

The  game  of  war  had  been  played  by  European  nders  so  long, 
that  commerce  was  brought  under  the  operation  of  artificial  in- 
fluence, and  the  value  of  all  property  was  presented  under  a 
fictitious  aspect.  The  production  of  food,  and  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  had  been  subjected  to  the  gambUng  speculations 
incident  to  international  warfare.  The  battle-field,  diplomacy, 
and  sinecure  place-hunting,  had  sen'cd  as  a  drain  on  the  surphis 
aristocracy  of  England;  while  commissariat  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  the  army  and  navy,  had  surreptitiously  enhanced  the 
price  of  food,  and  raised  to  an  unnatural  value  the  landed  rental. 
The  revenue  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased, but  their  habits  of  indulgence  and  luxury  had  equally 
expanded. 
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Wlien  wars  ceased,  it  was  quickly  dittccracd  tliat  the  collapse 
wliicli  fullowcd  pence  would  iintiiralty  diminisli  the  demand  for 
agriculturnl  produce,  and  render  ueccssary  a  reduction  in  the 
rent  of  land.  The  parties  threatened  possessed  political  aaccnd- 
aiicy,  the  senate  was  their  creature  and  the  instrument  of  their 
domination ;  and  new  coni-Iawa  were  enacted  to  maintain  war 
prices, — to  perpetuate  war  rentals, — and  to  secure  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil  the  wealth  of  the  people,  the  luxuries  and  ascendaw^ 
of  aristocratic  dominion.  Whatever  were  the  disguixes  or  pre- 
tences of  argument,  the  protestations  of  equity,  or  the  patriotic 
apprehensions  of  dependence  on  foreigners,  the  philosophy,  the 
motive,  and  the  end  of  corn-laws,  was — rent. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  restrictions  which  law  already  imposed 
on  commerce,  the  landlords,  in  1814,  wished  that  duties  should 
l)e  levied  on  com  imi)ortecl  from  &t».  and  upward,  till  the  price 
should  reach  86;.,  with  a  duty  of  Jg.  Some  thouglit  tiic  stnudard 
might  be  fixed  between  dOs.  and  IOO7. ;  but  others  insisted  it 
ought  to  be  fixed  not  lower  tlian  120*.  per  quarter.  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, the  present  Lord  Kipon,  conducted  the  ease  in  the  house 
of  commons ;  and  his  followers  presumed  that  his  measure  would 
fix  the  price  of  wheat  at  a  anfticiently  remunerative  point.  The 
corn-law  of  1815,  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of  wheat  till 
the  price  had  reached  80«.  per  quarter,  was  enacted  luidcr  the 
protection  of  soldiery  at  Westminster,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
hostile  demonstrations  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces.  In 
Lancashire,  Lanarkshire,  and  Yorkshire,  the  most  solemn,  ener- 
getic, and  tlireatening  protests  agaiust  the  measure  were  ui^ed 
by  the  mcrcsntilc  and  mauufactiiriug  classes ;  and  if,  tlirough 
the  forbearance  of  the  people,  torn;nts  of  blood  were  not  then 
shed,  the  sanguinary-  mid  fatal  catastrophes  of  Fcterloo  and 
BonniTmiir  had  their  origin  in  the  bitter  resentments  engendered 
at  that  time. 

The  expectations  of  monopoly  were  disappointed,  except  so 
far  as  related  to  the  landlord's  rent;  there  was  a  ruinous  fluc- 
tuation of  prices,  and  a  cry  of  agricultural  distress  was  raised. 
The  Commons  appointed  committees,  and  they  reported ;  discus- 
sions were  renewed  and  changes  were  proposed.  In  the  spirit 
of  a  delusive  compromise,  and  with  a  show  of  reluctant  mitiga- 
tion altogether  nugatory,  a  new  act  was  parsed  in  1822 — which 
declared  that  after  prices  had  risen  tu  the  limit  of  free  importa- 
tion, fixed  by  the  act  of  1815,  tliat  act  was  to  cease,  giving  place 
to  the  new  statute.  Se*enty  shillings  was  now  to  be  tlie  price 
at  which  wheat  could  be  imported  ;  but  in  order  to  secure  the 
landlords  still  further,  under  specious  pretexts,  it  vras  enacted 
that  a  duty  of  1 7s.  should  be  laid  on  every  quarter  of  wheat  Scorn 
foreign  countries  during  the  first  three  months  after  the  opening 
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of  the  ports,  if  the  price  was  between  70^.  and  80^.  a  quarter, 
and  I2s.  of  duty  afterwards ;  and  if  the  price  was  between  80*. 
and  85^.,  the  duty  was  to  be  10s,  during  the  first  three  months, 
and  5*.  afterwards ;  and  if  the  price  exceeded  85^..  then  the  duty 
should  be  1^. 

A  few  years  afterwards  deficiency  in  the  crop  was  so  strongly 
apprehended,  that  the  King  was  authorized  to  admit  500,000 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  on  payment  of  such  duties  as  the  order 
in  council  for  its  importation  should  declare.  This  investi- 
ture in  the  royal  prerogative  was  designed  to  prevent  disastrous 
consequences  from  the  operation  of  a  corn-law.  Other  orders 
in  council  setting  the  obnoxious  law  aside  were  foimd  necessary. 
The  absurdity  and  malignant  operation  of  the  statute  became 
daily  more  apparent,  and  Mr.  Canning,  in  March,  1827,  pro- 
posed resolutions,  and  attempted  to  substitute  a  law  reducing 
the  graduated  point  of  the  scale,  and  relaxing  the  restrictions 
which  had  operated  so  banefully.  But  the  minister's  intentions 
were  frustrated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  policy  inter- 
dicted all  foreign  importation  till  the  home  price  should  exceed 
668.  a  quarter.  In  1828  a  modification  of  Mr.  Canning's  plan 
was  enacted  by  his  petty  rivals,  whose  mean  jealousies  had 
thwarted  his  policy  in  the  previous  year.  The  duty  was  fixed 
at  18*.  Sd.  when  the  price  was  70*.,  making  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  of  8*.  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  only  3*.  higher.  A 
fixed  duty  of  1*.  was  to  be  exacted  when  the  price  had  reached 
78*.  a  quarter,  and  a  rising  duty  of  25*.  Sd,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  61*.  a  quarter. 

The  juggling  dishonesty  of  the  legislature  was  now  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  traflSc  in  com ;  and  rogues  in  grain  were  the 
natural  fruit.  The  national  gambling  induced  by  fluctua- 
ting averages  and  the  possibility  of  midcing  them  subsement 
to  profitable  speculation,  with  all  their  disastrous  consequences, 
have  only  been  equalled  by  the  plunder  of  the  people,  the  misery 
of  the  myriads,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  national  commerce 
which  they  have  occasioned. 

The  opinion  formed  by  Mr.  Huskisson  of  the  baneful  and  ab- 
surd operation  of  such  laws  had  been  corroborated  by  all  expe- 
rience. It  limited  the  markets  from  which  our  supplies  were 
drawn,  it  destroyed  the  vent  which  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  for  our  occasional  excess  of  produce,  and  exposed  us  to  an 
alternate  fluctuation  of  high  and  low  prices.  It  afifected  the 
price  of  labour  and  the  comforts  of  the  labourer ;  and  cramped 
the  resources  not  only  of  the  manufacturer,  but  of  the  farmer 
himself.  Within  two  years  the  price  of  com  had  varied  from 
112*.  to  38*.  a  quarter  :  such  fluctualion  deprived  the  fanner  of 
atl  security,  and  converted  his  business  into  mere  gambling.  When 
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a  bad  harvest  made  it  necessary  to  go  to  foreign  markets,  the 
price  of  com  immediately  advanced,  whether  by  the  fiscal  charges 
of  their  govermnenta  or  the  dcmaiids  of  the  private  merchants. 
The  result  was,  that  our  excliaiiges  were  suddenly  altered,  and 
the  required  supply  was  obtained  under  the  greatest  possible 
disadvantages.  Violent  and  extreme  fluctuations  so  affected  the 
sup])ties  of  the  people,  that  this  lamented  statesman  could  only 
compare  the  nation  to  a  mau  kept  for  a  week  without  food  and 
then  supplied  with  double  the  usual  quantity — a  mode  of  averaging 
the  general  supply  which  he  thought  gentlemen  would  not  much 
rehsh  if  enforced  on  themselves,  and  which  therefore  should  not 
be  administered  to  the  multitude. 

The  doom  of  the  sbding  scale  was  proclaimed  by  the  whig 
budget  of  1841 ,  and  the  new  corn  law  of  Sir  R.  Peel  was  a 
legislative  umeltUment  of  the  system,  preparative,  even  if  not 
designed,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Wdtords'  monopoly.  The 
admissions  made  by  the  premier,  and  the  acknowledgmeutB 
of  his  home  secretary ;  the  avowals  of  his  colleague  at  the  board 
of  trade,  and  the  taciturn  acquiescence  of  their  adherents  on  the 
ministerial  benches,  indicated  the  near  approach  of  the  great 
catastrophe.  There  is  no  alternative  to  the  present  system  of 
prohibition,  by  rests,  duties,  and  sliding  scales,  but  the  principle 
otjree  barter — to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
markets — and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  common  tense,  according  to 
the  sage  reflections  of  a  cabinet  minister,  to  pursue  unfettered 
competition  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Feel  fuMfrwn 
has  proved  a  stimulant  rather  than  a  quietus ;  and  while  the 
empiric  has  sought  to  dose  the  patient  with  narcotics,  he  has 
but  precipitated  the  disease  to  a  crisis. 

We  may  pause,  however,  and  trace  the  steps  of  that  more  re- 
cent movement  which  is  now  covering  the  land  and  casting  the 
time-worn  mechauiam  of  monopoly  out  of  joint,  to  the  terror  and 
manifest  confusion  of  its  patrons.  The  series  of  pungent  and 
effective  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review  had 
prepared  a  few  in  the  metropolis  for  confederacy,  and  convinced 
them  of  the  necessity  of  combined  exertion.  Colonel  Thompson, 
the  veteran  leader  and  enlightened  advocate  of  free  trade,  there- 
fore  succeeded  in  drawing  around  him  an  association  of  men 
willing  to  co-operate  for  the  extinction  of  monopoly,  in  the  year 
1838.  For  a  season  they  united  in  object  and  effort,  and  sus- 
tained the  cause  of  free  trade  till  other  agitations  and  interests 
absorbed  their  energies  or  distracted  their  attention.  Their 
ieal  required  greater  stimulus,  and  their  combination  was  ineffi- 
cient for  immediate  success  without  the  resources  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude.  Perhaps  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  appliances  aad  practictU  illustrations  of  trade,  and  hum 
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the  intercourse  of  those  who  could  personally  sympathize  in  the 
justice  of  the  claim,  on  account  of  the  direct  interest  wliich  the 
operation  of  monopoly  gave  them  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

It  was  befitting  that  the  focm  of  the  agitation  should  be 
localized  where  capital,  industry,  and  intelligence  could  be  se- 
cured ;  and  whence  central  effort  could  extend  its  influence  with 
facility  and  promptitude.  There  is  a  tide  in  human  aftairs,  and 
there  is  a  God  that  ruleth  over  all.  There  is  a  hand  that  guides, 
and  a  superintending  as  well  as  a  controlling  agency  which 
wings  an  angel  and  rolls  the  stars  in  their  orbits.  There  is  a 
completeness  and  harmony  among  the  courses  of  human  action, 
however  invisible  to  human  perception,  no  less  than  there  is  a 
music  of  the  spheres  and  a  seasonable  arrangement  in  ^the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  and  the  bands  of  Orion.'  On  the 
18th  of  September,  1838,  Dr.  Bowinng,  on  his  way  to  Black- 
bum,  was  entertained  at  Manchester.  The  gentlemen  who 
rendered  this  honour  to  the  present  member  for  Bolton  did 
not  anticipate  the  events  naturally  traceable  to  their  act  of 
hospitality.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  friends  of  free  trade  as- 
sembled at  the  York  Hotel.  The  banquet  was  simple,  but  the 
object  was  grand.  Archibald  Prentice,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Manchester  Times,  acted  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  P,  Thomson  as 
vice  chairman.  Dr.  Bowring's  eloquent  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  and  the  calamitous  effects  of  monopoly,  es- 
pecially in  the  food  of  the  people,  upon  our  foreign  relations, 
was  followed  by  the  honest  and  generous  appeals  of  Mr.  George 
Hadfield.  The  chairman,  in  proposing  '  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  poor  hand  loom  weavers,  who  had  set  the  example  of  peti- 
tioning for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,'  regretted  thatthe  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  should  have  been  so  long  supine, 
under  a  system  which  threatened  ultimate  national  degradation 
and  bankruptcy.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  confederated  to 
watch  over  the  trading  interests,  had  been  inert  and  seemingly 
indifferent,  while  the  handloom  weavers,  who  could  not  buy  paper 
for  their  petition  without  assistance,  had  sent  a  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  bearing  22,000  signatures.  These  ob- 
servations from  Mr.  Prentice  suggested  to  Mr.  J.  Howie  that, 
since  they  had  no  organised  system  for  opposing  monopoly,  the 
company  present  should  at  once  form  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation. This  proposition  was  so  far  reaUzed  that  it  was  resolved 
that  on  the  following  Monday,  the  24;th  of  September,  a  meeting 
should  be  held  to  form  a  committee,  who  should  make  the  preU- 
minary  arrangements  for  this  object. 

On  the  day  appointed,  seven  gentlemen,  moving  none  of  them 
in  spheres  of  great  influence,  met  to  form  the  association. 
The  organisation  which  they  proposed,  and  the  principles  which 
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tlicy  recognized,  have  been  pepetuated.  They  were  the  origin 
a»(l  the  nucleus  of  the  aiiti-coru  law  league ;  and  though  the  as- 
sociation, by  a  happy  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cobdeii's  aftcrwnrda 
entitled  'the  leacile,'  has  been  extended  as  a  national  institu- 
tion, whose  operations  will  affect  the  world  of  commeiee,  and 
revolutionize  the  policy  of  imperial  states,  it  is  still  the  ofTspring 
of  that  day's  counsel ;  and  will  continue  to  bring  renown  on  tlie 
projectors.  Their  names  are,  therefore,  descning  an  enduring 
record,  and  ft  place  in  the  nnnnls  of  national  free  trade.  The 
names  of  the  seven  were,  Messrs.  E.  Baxter,  W.  P.  Cunningham, 
A.  Dalziel,  J.Howie,  J.  Leslie,  A.  l*rentice,  and  F.  Thompson. 
They  have  continued  stedfast  to  their  principles  and  the  cause ; 
and  though,  others  have  stood  more  prominently  forwanl  in  the 
struggle,  none  have  more  ingenuously  rejoiced  in  the  success  of 
the  work.  For  a  season  they  found  shyness  and  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  The  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  Manchester  seemed  to  cxiwict,  tiiat  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  take  the  lead.  But  being  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  on  Thursday  the  -Ith  of  October,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  free  tniilc,  one  hundred  gentlemen  arowed  their  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  a  new  organization,  and  enrolled  their 
names  as  nienabci's  of  the niiti-coni  law  association.  Next  week 
a  provisional  committee  was  formed,  and  their  names  announced. 
In  this  list  were  included  many  who,  by  property,  personal  in- 
fluence, and  enlightened  advocacy,  have  strenuously  promoted 
the  cause.  Here  were,  J.  Uriglit,  and  E.  Armitage,  *W.  R.  Cal- 
lender  and  George  Hadfleld,  James  Kershaw,  and  T,  Potter, 
W.  Rawson,  and  George  Wilson,  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  and  J.  B. 
Smith  and  other  men  of  equal  zeal ;  but,  as  yet,  Richard  Cob- 
den  was  absent  from  home,  and  therefore  not  entered  in  the 
association.  His  time  soon  arrived,  and  his  willing  seniccs  were 
rendered  efficiently  and  with  success. 

The  chief  anxiety  of  the  committee  was  to  confederate  men  of 
definite  and  steady  principle  who  should  espouse  the  cause,  not 
for  the  sake  of  party  or  display.  "Wealth  was  less  sought  for 
than  integrity,  and  moral  influence  was  more  desired  than  rank 
or  connections.  Though  money  was  not  the  recommendation  of 
the  associate,  yet  it  was  employed  as  a  subsidiary;  n  means  to 
the  end,  and  a  test  of  sincerity.  Each  member  subscribed  five 
shillings ;  and  the  sum  deposited  with  John  Benjamin  Smithj 
Esi].,  as  the  treasurer,  was  less  than  fcSO.,  when  the  association 
resolved  to  employ  a  lecturer.  It  was  a  bold  and  almost  hazard- 
ou.'i  undertaking,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  who  were  so  cautious 
as  to  hesitate  to  war  with  the  dominant  landlords.  If  the  com- 
mittee made  a  perilous  adventure,  much  more  did  their  lecturer, 
Mr,  PaultoD,  make  a  desperate  experiment  when  he  committed 
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himself  to  the  fearful  odds^  single  handed^  to  contend  against  the 
whole  host  of  political  antagonism^  which  his  assault  on  the  com 
laws  would  excite  and  enlist  against  him. 

Besides  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  the  fre- 
quent reports  of  their  proceedings  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, and  especially  in  the  Manchester  limes,  which  had  de- 
clared it  would  never  cease  its  warfare  waged  against  the  iniqui- 
tous taxation  of  the  people's  bread ;  the  committee  now  employed 
Mr.  Paulton  to  agitate  the  subject  throughout  the  country. 

On  Thursday,    October  25th,  1838,   he    deUvered  a  long, 
able,  and  eloquent   lecture  in  the   Com  Exchange,  Manches- 
ter, to  a  crowded  audience,  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the   chair; 
when  great  enthusiasm  was  created  and  evinced.     Few  public 
lecturers  could  so  continuously  sustain  an  intellectual  eftbrt  in 
the  highest  style  of  argumentation  and  philosophical  disquisition, 
88  coiild  Mr.  Paulton ;  while  the  intensity  of  interest  excited  in 
his  audience  was  not  permitted  to  subside  throughout  the  length- 
ened and  elaborate  discussion,  of  even  the  driest  statistics  and 
arithmetical  details.     He  delivered  a  second  lecture  a  few  days 
afterwards,  along  with  the  report   of  which,  appeared  an  ad- 
vertisement of  an  enlarged  provisional  committee,  containing  the 
name  of  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.     To  Manchester  manufacturers, 
this  name  was  a  guarantee  of  increased  efficiency.     The  spark 
kindled  so  auspiciously,  began  now  to  ignite  the  smouldering 
mass  of  discontent  which  domineering  monopoly  had  produced 
throughout  the  country.     Invitations  poured  in  on  Mr.  Paulton, 
to  visit  the  most  popidous  towns ;  and  while  the  organs  of  land- 
lord oppression  were  assailing  him  with  virulent  abuse,  and  giv- 
ing the  alarm  to  their  confederates,  for  his  denunciations  of  their 
system  of  robbery,  he  was  welcomed  in  Birmingham  on  the  26th 
and  28th  of  November,  when  he  lectured  in  the  Town  Hall,  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  assemblies.     Wolverhampton  sympa- 
thised with  Birmingham,  and  demonstrated  the  extensive  interest 
taken  by  the  industrial  classes  in  this  vital  question.     The  asso- 
ciation now  began  to  contemplate  a  wider  range  of  objects  and 
operations.     They  proposed  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  diffusing 
information,  either  by  lectures  or  by  pamphlets,  and  defraying  the 
expense  of  petitioning — and  above  all,  creating  an  organisation 
to  bring  numbers  together  in  such  force,  and  with  such  energy 
of  purpose,  as  to  secure  the  great  object — the  complete  freedom 
of  trade,  by  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  corn  monopoly,  but 
of  all  other  monopolies  which  hang  upon  that  monster  grievance. 
December  was  rendered  deeply  interesting  in  Manchester,  by 
the  proceedings  of  this  association.     They  issued  on  the  8th,  a 
spirit-stirring  address,  signed  ^  J.  B.  Smith,'  which  was  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom;  accompanied  by  a  circular  recom- 
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mcuding  the  establishment  of  simihir  aasociations.  On  the  13th 
nad  again  on  the  20tli,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  by  adjourned 
meetings,  attracted  public  and  intense  attention  to  their  discus- 
sion of  the  com  laws.  The  auditory  was  crowded,  and  the  speakers 
were  deeply  pledged  to  give  the  subject  their  best  consideration. 
The  facts  elicited  in  the  speeches  of  the  moat  intelligent  merchants 
and  nianufactiu^rs,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public, 
a^  well  as  the  chamber,  and  diffused  through  the  whole  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  community  of  the  kingdom,  the  live- 
liest sensation.  At  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  discussions  were 
protracted  for  five  hours  each ;  and  then,  solemnly  and  with  un- 
equivocal impression,  the  chamber  decided  by  a  majority  of  six 
to  one  to  issue  the  declaration,  '  that  unless  the  con  laws  be  imme- 
diately abolished,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  is  inevitable.' 
All  shades  of  political  opinion  joined  in  this  assertion ;  and  far- 
ther, '  thai  the  great  and  peaceful  priTtciple  of  free  trade  on  the 
broadest  scale,  is  the  only  security  Jbr  our  mant^acturing  prosperity, 
and  the  we^are  of  every  portion  of  the  community.'  Messrs.  R. 
H.  Greg,  J.  B.  Smith,  R.  Cobden,  W.  Rawson,  and  Mr.  Dyer, 
were  the  most  distinguished  speakers,  and  produced  such  im- 
pressions during  the  debate,  that,  afterwards  they  were  specified 
as  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  fellow  townsmen  for  their  valua- 
ble statements,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  brought  them 
forward. 

The  Manchester  Times,  a  willing  and  able  coadjutor,  was  em- 
ployed to  report  these  proceedings,  and  sent  to  each  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  It  was  resolved,  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  plead  ignorance  of  what  was  doing,  while  the  question 
submitted  to  their  consideration  was  an  alternative — the  ruin 
of  our  manufactures,  or  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  year 
1839,  was  ushered  in  with  extended  co-operation.  Glas- 
gow, with  several  other  Scottish  towns,  was  stirred  up  to  de- 
mand justice.  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield,  were  combined 
in  efforts  to  obtain  '  a  repeal  of  the  starvation-creating,  and 
trade-ruining  enactment.'  It  was  now  found,  that  resources 
must  be  proWded ;  and  many  believed  and  adopted  Mr.  Cobden's 
recommendation,  'that  an  investment  of  apart  of  their  property, 
might  save  the  rest  from  confiscation.'  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
York  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  the  lOth  January,  nearly  £2,000. 
were  subscribed  in  the  room,  after  R.  H.  Greg,  Esq.,  and  J.  B, 
Smith,  Esq.,  had  urged  petitions  to  parhament,  and  a  prayer  that 
they  might  bring  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  house  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  laws.  The  chairman,  Mr.  H.  Hoole  asserted,  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  people  in  his  employment,  were  threatened 
with  ruin  by  the  operation  of  the  com  laws ;  and  others  de- 
clared that  their  busineu  was  altogether  unprofitable,  through 
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the  influence  of  the  landlord's  monopoly.  Liverpool  had  now 
begun  to  move  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  mayor  of  that 
borough  convened  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants^  for  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  promote  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws. 

The  Manchester  anti-corn  law  association  had  resolved  to  con- 
vene their  friends  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  Com  Exchange,  and 
nearly  800  persons  assembled ;  many  of  them  jfrom  distant  towns, 
and  also  the  most  distinguished  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
traders  of  Manchester.     Members  of  parliament  for  Leicester, 
Leeds,  Westminster,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Birmingham,  Ludlow, 
Rochester,  Clitheroe,  Bolton,  Wolverhampton,  Bury,  Stockport, 
and  many  of  the  municipal  authorities  from  these  and  otlicr 
towns,  mingled  in  tliis  demonstration  against  oppressive  and 
unjust  laws,  which  was  made  on  the  22nd  January,  1839.    The 
speeches  and  sentiments  then  uttered,  and  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
cited, were  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  cause ;  but  the  most 
significant  circumstance  was,  that  in  a  few  days — before  the  2nd 
of  February — £5,900.  were  subscribed  to  the  fund.     On  this  oc . 
casion,  the  Earl  of  Durham  avowed  his  convictions  against  the 
corn  laws,  in  imequivocal  terms.     '  I  am  convinced,'  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman,  '  that  the  operation  of  com  laws  is  as 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  as  to  the  manufacturer;  and  that 
their  repeal  would  equally  tend  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
classes.     I  believe  that  any  diminution  in  the  price  of  com  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  that  increased  consumption  of 
all  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  which  would  be  created 
by  the  extension  of  commercial  enterprise ;  the  fresh  impulse 
that  would  be  given  to  manufacturing  industry ;  and  the  great 
additional  employment  which  would  be  consequently  afi*ordcd  to 
the  labouring  classes.' 

In  the  month  of  February,  nearly  three  hundred  delegates,  re- 
presenting almost  all  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom,  met  in  Lon- 
don, preparatory  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  various  associations  when  thus  combined  were, 
for  the  first  time,  denominated  the  league;  a  designation  most 
significant  of  the  union  and  determination  with  which  they  have 
pursued  their  object,  and  of  the  power  which  they  have  acquired 
in  the  state.  The  branches  of  this  league,  registered  and  num- 
bered, have  since  acted  in  concert  for  the  one  object.  The  Afiii- 
Bread  Tax  Circular  was  now  published,  and  more  lecturers  em- 
ployed to  carry  forward  the  agitation.  The  means  of  the  League 
were  enlarged ;  but  the  demands  on  its  resources  were  speedily 
to  be  extended.  They,  therefore,  more  distinctly  specified  their 
objects,  and  contemplated  operations. 

*  We  have  been  nobly  supported  hitherto/  they  say,  *  by  a  munificent 
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and  select  IkkIv  of  subscribers  ;  bat  the  time  hae  now  arrived,  when  we 
must  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  supporters,  to  enable  ue  to  exteud  the  field 
of  our  operations.  We  ask  for  pecuniary  assistance  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  juatii^e  and  paramount  importance  of  the  abolition  of  the  food  mono- 
poly ;  we  Ofk  it  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  liret  place,  because  the  money  is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  task.  We  have  entered  u])on  the 
Herculean  luliour  of  educating  an  entire  nation.  Toinfonn  twenty-seven 
millions  of  people  upon  all  the  evils  of  monopoly,  and  alt  the  advantiigcs 
of  free  trade,  will  require  an  citpenditure  of  money  proportionate  to  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking.  Secondly,  we  ask  for  aid  from  every  friend 
and  well. wisher,  Irecause  by  our  subscri])tion  list  will  the  numbers  and 
strength  of  the  free  tra'de  party  be  measured  by  our  opponents.  TTiev 
will  appreciate  lightly,  the  zeal  which  does  not  take  the  direction  of  the 
pocket.  In  Ireland,  poor  oppressed  potatoe-fed  Ireland,  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  were  contributed  in  one  year  for  the  catholic  rent,  and  then 
emancipation  followed  !  We  ask,  nay  we  claim,  the  prompt  pecuniary 
aid  of  the  bread-eaters  of  the  kingdom,  of  whatever  class,  age,  sect,  or 
calling ;  we  call  on  all  to  contribute  towards  the  glorious  object  of  untax- 
ing the  bread  of  the  people,  and  striking  the  fetters  fi^m  the  industry  of 
a  great  nation.' 

The  generous  confidence  and  noble  aims  thus  developed  by 
the  council  of  the  League,  were  cordially  embraced  by  the  uation, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  the  measures  whicli  circum- 
stances suggested. 

TIic  principle  of  representation,  so  admirable  in  theory,  as  re- 
cognised in  the  Britislt  constitutioo,  has  been  singularly  popular 
and  efficient  in  the  movements  of  the  League.  Whatever  their 
abstract  opinions  be  of  parliamentary  suffrage  or  of  the  duration 
of  parliaments,  in  the  choice  of  delegates  they  have  recognize<l 
complete  suffrage,  and  in  the  perio<l  of  their  service  they  have 
not  exceeded  a  year  in  duration.  The  quasi  parliaments  con- 
vened, for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  by  the  League  in  Lon- 
don, have  in  many  ways  promote<l  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object.  The  delegates  have  had  a  direct  appointment  from  the 
people,  immediate  instructions  from  their  constituents,  and 
generally  have  had  their  expenses  defrayed;  they  have  made 
direct  reports  of  procedure,  and  joined  the  community  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  their  counsels.  In  this  mode  the  London  con- 
ventions of  the  Leagiie  have  fixed  national  attention  on  their 
proceedings,  have  extorted  a  consideration  of  their  clfums  from 
a  reluctant  legislature,  and  tiare  tu*gcd  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  their  rcsponsibilih"  and  the  consequences  of  indifference  to 
the  national  welfare  and  public  opinion.  Publication  has  been 
multiplied  to  the  extent  of  periodical  literattire,  and  the  organs 
of  everj'  party  in  the  press  have  been  constrained  to  agitate,  dis- 
cuss, or  denounce  the  claims  of  the  League.  A  moral  dignity, 
ft  benevolent  aspect,  a  national  character,  and  the  gr&udAwe  (A 
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noble  and  generous  enterprise  have  been  impressed  on  the  com- 
binations of  the  League  by  these  annual  convocations  of  the  best, 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  members  of  the  community  in 
the  presence  of  the  empire  and  the  age.  The  senate  has  felt 
their  influence,  and  monopoly  has  quailed  before  their  intelli- 
gence and  just  demands.  Every  year  has  witnessed  these  moral 
triumphs,  and  exhibited  the  shrinking  apprehensions  of  a  once 
powerful  oligarchy. 

In  1840  the  council  of  the  League  advanced  with  a  bolder  atti- 
tude, and  increased  its  agency  and  operations.  Preparations  on 
a  magnificent  scale  had  been  made  in  the  midst  of  great  eclai 
and  excitement  for  a  free  trade  banquet.  The  erection  of  a 
temporary  pavilion  in  Manchester  sufficient  to  accommodate 
four  or  five  thousand  persons,  showed  a  determination  and  energy 
which  would  not  yield  to  subordinate  difficulties.  The  signifi- 
cant and  elevated  tone  of  preparation  which  was  sustained  pre- 
liminary to  the  meeting ;  the  classes  and  character  of  the  men 
who  received  and  responded  to  the  invitations  of  the  council ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  expectation  which  their  arrangements 
excited  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  gave  auspicious 
omen  of  success.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  gentlemen,  and 
three  hundred  ladies  assembled  on  the  first  evening ;  and  min- 
gled with  a  fervour  and  animation  in  the  proceedings  which  gave 
sure  presage  of  ultimate  conquest.  On  the  evening  following, 
the  14th  of  January,  1840,  five  thousand  persons  of  the  opera- 
tive classes  assembled  in  the  same  hall  to  testify  the  sympathy 
and  to  pledge  the  co-operation  of  the  masses  in  the  generous 
and  nationd  conflict.  When  the  aflfections  of  woman,  and  the 
solicitude  and  resources  of  the  skilled  artificer  were  once  pledged 
to  the  cause,  it  was  manifest  that  the  triumph  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  thousands  who  had  assembled  from  a  dis- 
tance, representing  every  class,  from  the  peerage  to  the  peasantry, 
conveyed  the  impression  and  the  impidse  which  they  had  re- 
ceived to  the  districts  and  spheres  in  which  they  usually  moved; 
and  their  eflfort  and  ambition  were  directed  to  excite  and  ripen 
the  mind  of  the  people  for  union  and  combination  in  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  monopoly,  and  the  establishment  of  wise  and  equi- 
table principles  of  national  commerce.  The  League  could  now 
enlarge  its  field  of  operations.  A  greater  number  of  lecturers 
was  employed,  and  a  wider  range  was  occupied.  The  press 
was  regarded  with  increasing  confidence,  and  engaged  in  more 
discursive  eflforts.  Pamphlets  began  to  give  place  to  tracts; 
and  the  distribution  of  these  silent  but  insinuating  messengers 
of  free  trade  was  directed  to  districts  where  lecturers  could  not 
find  access.  It  was  deemed  desirable  not  only  to  enlighten  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  rights  of  their  labour  and  the  benefits  of  un- 
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restricted  commerce ;  but  also  to  iustruct  the  agriculturist  that 
as  a  Dation  could  never  prosper  by  inflicting  injustice  on  any 
portion  of  tlie  coramiinity,  so  they  could  not  permanently  pro6t 
by  a  system  wliicli  injured  tlicir  own  customers  and  countrymen; 
that  the  prosperity  of  commerce  would  necessarily  benefit  agri- 
culture and  increase  the  market  for  its  produce.  Where  they 
could  be  brought  witliin  the  means  of  infunnation  the  farmer 
and  his  servant  were  visited  and  taught.  The  apprehensions  of 
the  wliig  ministry  that  their  antagonists  woidd  over-reach  them 
and  gain  their  places,  were  presumed  to  be  the  occasion  of  some 
suggested  advances  towards  fircc  trade  in  the  shape  of  fixed  duties 
and  changes  iu  the  tariff,  llcverses  in  trade,  and  the  ciy  of 
want  among  the  people ;  u  falhng  revenue  and  changes  iu  cer- 
tain commercial  treaties  with  the  continent  and  America,  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  Canadian  colonists  and  the  West 
Indian  interests,  strcEgthened  the  new  opinions  and  growing 
convictions  of  whig  financiers,  and  corroborated  the  reasonings 
and  representations  of  the  leaguers.  And  at  length,  either 
as  a  last  resort — a  sort  of  death-bed  repentance — or  as  the 
honest  expression  of  enlarged  principle  and  more  enlightened 
judgment,  the  ministry  proposed  their  fixed  duty  on  com,  and 
their  motUfication  of  discriminating  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  &c. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  &ee  trade,  justice  demands 
a  notice  of  what  was  done  in  parliament.  The  number  of  en- 
lightened and  effective  advocates  among  our  senators  was  small, 
and  for  some  time  their  introduction  of  the  subject  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  treated  as  a  pragmatical 
crotchet,  rather  than  as  a  wise  deliberative  appeal  to  the  decision 
of  the  legislature.  The  sliding  scale,  or  prohibitory  duties, 
found  some  influential  antagouists ;  but  a  prime  minister  fancied 
he  could  with  impunity  say  that  the  statesman  must  be  mad 
who  could  seriously  propose  the  abohtion  of  the  com  laws.  The 
Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  did,  however,  stand  forth  generously  and 
with  moral  fortitude,  as  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy  and  an  aspirant 
for  political  influence,  in  vigorous  and  repeated  attacks  upon 
monopoly ;  urging  the  claims  of  freedom  and  the  wisdom  of 
abrogating  all  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  British  ma- 
nufactures with  the  natural  produce  of  other  lands.  Gentle  by 
nature,  and  unassuming  in  manners,  amidst  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  fashionable  coterie,  and  all  the  conventionalities 
of  an  unthinking  but  tyrant  majority,  he  boldly  shrunk  not 
&om  the  duties  and  position  of  leader  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
parliamentary  free  traders.  Great,  comprehensive  principles, 
ardent  and  generous  sympathy  with  the  people,  a  phUosophical 
apprehension  of  the  wisdom  of  applying  the  maxims  of  equity 
in  the  national  govemmeat,  combined  with  a  readiness  to  a«Exv- 
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fice  partial  interests  in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  have  dis- 
tinguished the  political  course,   and  especially  the  noble  and 
faithful  services  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  rendered  by  the  hon- 
orable member  for  Wolverhampton.      Mr.  Villiers  was  for  a 
season  the  only  representative  of  the  League  in  the  House.    But 
an  incident  occurred  which  led  the  council  to  propose  the  in- 
crease of  their  parliamentary  advocates.     A  vacancy  occurred 
in  Walsall,  and  a  probability  appeared  that  a  free  trade  candi- 
date might  be  successful.     Though  the  eflfort  tlireatened  at  first 
a  collision  with  the  liberal  whigs,  yet  the  principle  was  so  vital 
and  the  question  so  urgent,  that  at  the  risk  of  alienating  the 
whig  aristocracy,  the  League  determined  to  appear  in  the  person 
of  their  chairman,  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  to  solicit  the  suffrage  of  the 
electors.      Tlie  sympathy  so  spontaneously  elicited  from  the 
voters  in  other  boroughs,  and  the  public  excitement  and  anxiety 
expressed  throughout  the  country  about  the  issue,  demonstrated 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  experiment.     Mr.  Smith  was  de- 
feated, but  the  League  obtained  a  moral  triumph,  and  established 
and  extended  its  reputation  in  the  country.    The  cause  of  free 
trade  made  progress,  and  political  partisans  were  taught  a  lesson 
which  they  could  practicjdly  understand.  The  Walsall  election  was 
the  beginning  of  the  parliamentary  career  of  the  League.     It  was 
then  fighting  for  its  existence,  and  it  fought  tooth  and  nail ;  but 
it  now  fights  with  more  assured  might  for  ultimate  success,  and 
can  take  more  time  to  measure  and  judiciously  aim  its  blows. 
It  has  risen  above  the  attempts  to  put  it  down,  and  its  conduct 
may  have  acquired  more  character;  but  its  adventure  at  Walsall 
was  requisite  to  give  it  impetus  and  movement.     It  was  an  index 
that  the  controversy  was  about  to  agitate  the  constituencies,  and 
place  the  parliamentary  relations  of  political  parties  in  a  state  of 
perilous  transition.     The  ci-devant  liberals  had  most  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  among  their  supporters. 
Such  considerations  might  influence  their  policy  and  produce 
the  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  upon  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
country. 

The  election  of  1841  was  the  response  of  the  nation  under 
adverse  influences,  and  amidst  inauspicious  impressions.  Mo- 
nopoly desperately  and  unscrupulously  roused  its  last  energies 
to  a  death-like  struggle,  and  sacrificed  character  and  property  to 
protract  its  selfish  grasp.  The  fixed  duty  was  only  a  compro- 
mise, and  the  people  doubted  the  sincerity  of  its  advocates ; 
while  the  proposition  failed  to  elicit  a  cordial  reception  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  active  of  the  free  traders.  At  the  most 
they  regarded  it  only  as  a  bit  by  bit  reform  not  deserving,  and 
therefore  not  securing  for  its  authors  any  of  the  enthusiasm  or 
generous  sympathy  of  the  nation.    The  principle  of  free  trade 
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had  been  bronglit  on  the  field,  hut  dqmt'ed  of  the  auspices  and 
reaourcca  of  any  of  the  oi^^izcd  noliticnl  parties,  aiid  avowed 
AS  the  watchword  ouly  of  those  who  were  reputed  extreme  in 
opinions,  and  whose  tactics  iu  parlimnciitary  warfare  were 
novel,  unskilled,  and  immature.  The  League  planted  th«r 
standard,  therefore,  only  in  a  few  of  tlie  horoughs,  and  chiefly  in 
tlte  oircle  of  the  mannfiicturing  districts.  Wolverhampton  and 
Stockport,  Bolton  and  I3ur^-,  Salford  and  Maiu:hcster,  ShefKeld 
and  Walsall,  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock,  Axhton  and  (ireeiio<i, 
triumphed  against  monopoly.  Other  iilnccs  bravely  fought,  and 
honourably  lost  thevictoiT.  Soiueofthcbcst  advocates  of  freetrade 
were  excluded  from  the  senate ;  but  while  Hull  and  Jjceds  failed 
to  return  Colonel  Thompson  and  Joseph  1 1  umc,  the  League  could 
boast  of  Villicrs  and  Coliden,  Dowriug  and  Milncr  Giltson ;  and 
though  in  former  parliaments  only  n  few  score  could  Imj  persua- 
ded ia  the  home  to  vote  along  with  Mr.  Yilliers  in  bis  motions 
of  inquiry,  the  minority  in  this  parliament  have  been  intTerwcd 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  who  desire  the  emancipation  of  com- 
merce from  ail  restrictions,  and  a  free  exchange  of  our  manu- 
factures for  the  productions  of  nil  the  countries  of  tlic  world. 
Com  laws,  fixed,  or  discriminative  duties,  and  sliding  scales,  have 
been  identified  with  an  injurious  and  blindfold  policy,  with  op- 
pression and  misrule.  Politically  and  commercinJly  auch  schemes 
liad  become  palpably  suicidal  and  ruinous :  but  it  remained  to 
brand  them  as  impious  and  unjust,  as  violating  moi'nl  precepts 
and  warring  with  Christian  principles  and  divine  1)cnevulencc, 
as  exhibited  in  the  order  of  creation  and  the  mutual  dependence 
of  mankind  in  every  clime. 

Tlie  nmmentarj-  triumph  of  monopoly,  and  the  fearful  catas- 
trophe which  threatened  soon  to  involve  the  commerce  and  hap- 
piness  of  all  classes  of  the  nation,  excited  the  alarm  and  awoke 
the  anxiety  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  especially  amongst  the 
multitudes  who  were  most  exposed  to  the  raiserj'  and  niiu  which 
approaclied.  A  few  of  the  most  zealous  yielded  to  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  their  number,  and  met  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
a  ministerial  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  Tlie 
history  of  the  convention  which  fol!owe<l,  is  a  chapter  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction  in  the  annals  of  our  times ;  and  to 
have  borne  even  the  humblest  part  in  its  proceedings  will  be 
reekoneil  an  honour,  when  all  taxes  on  food  are  justly  estimated 
by  mankind.  Hut  the  man  who  conceived  and  successfully  de- 
veloped the  project — whose  indcfiitigabic  and  arduous  labours 
were  crowned  with  the  consummation  of  bis  plan, — must  have 
reaped  a  gratifj-ing  reward,  when  he  witnessed  the  convention 
of  seven  hundrctl  ministers,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  de- 
nonnce  the  corn-laws ;  and  iu  their  sacred  and  benign  character. 
Vol.  XV,  ? 
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— ^in  tlie  presence  of  their  QtoA  and  before  all  men^ — ^to  protest 
against  the  crueltj  which  would  tax  the  bi^ad  of  the  poor^  either 
for  national  revenue  or  a  landlord's  rent ;  and  the  iniquity  and 
presumption  which  would  isolate  nations  from  intercourse  with 
each  other  in  the  fruits  of  God's  earth,  or  the  exchange  of  their 
several  productions.  The  moral  effect  of  this  cor^ference  has  con- 
tinned  to  be  felt ;  and  its  solemn  denunciation  of  the  mipiety 
and  ruthless  selfishness  which  would  restrict  trade,  diminish  the 
market  for  labour,  increase  the  price  of  food,  and  depreciate  the 
wages  of  industry  to  aggrandize  a  small  class  of  the  people, 
sounded  the  kneU  of  monopoly  throughout  the  land.  To  the 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  who  assembled,  eight  himdred  more 
ministers  were  added,  anxious  to  have  their  names  recorded  as 
approving  of  their  object,  and  joining  in  their  hostility  to  the 
ODnoxious  system.  With  few  exceptions,  these  fifteen  hun- 
DKED  servants  of  Gk>d  were,  by  denomination.  Dissenting  minis- 
ters, who  sympathized  for  their  flocks,  and  in  the  fear  of  Gt)d 
allied  themselves  with  the  League.  The  week  which  was  set  apart 
in  Manchester  for  this  conference,  and  during  which  the  most 
generous  hospitality  was  exercised  to  the  congregated  strangers, 
proved  the  progress  of  the  League,  and  authenticated  their  prin- 
ciples as  consistent  with  Gh>d's  word,  and  conducive  to  the  highest 
interests  of  religion.  A  most  valuable  accession  to  the  League 
was  made  in  the  name  and  personal  influence  of  Earl  Ducie,  who 
attended  the  first  session  of  the  conference  privately,  but  was 
ultimately  so  impressed  with  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  the  question,  that  he  publicly  avowed  his  co-operation,  and 
handsomely  subscribed  to  aid  in  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. When  the  ministers  of  religion  returned  to  their  homes 
and  their  flocks,  the  impulse  was  conveyed  from  Manchester  to 
every  district  of  the  empire,  and  their  people  shared  in  the  ge- 
nerous sympathies  and  enthusiasm  which  had  been  inspired  by 
the  counsels  and  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

Commercial  experience,  mnnu&cturing  industry,  and  mercan- 
tile intelligence — ^politicid  philosophy  and  national  patriotism 
— ^the  highest  morality  and  divine  religion  had  now  combined  in 
a  solemn  league,  and  confederated  their  influence  and  resources 
not  only  to  denounce,  but  also  to  destroy  monopoly, — whether 
in  its  aggressions  or  in  its  strongholds.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, yet  another  element  of  social  influence,  powerful  in  its 
combinations — insinuating  and  soothing,  though  comparatively 
imperceptible,  in  its  operations — tender  in  its  most  ardent  sym- 
pathies, and  generously  benevolent  in  its  choice  of  the  objects 
of  its  compassion.  Not  always  vested  with  facility  and  oppor- 
tunity of  utterance,  but  often  most  persuasive  when  under  the 
constraints  of  silenoe^  woman's  power  in  society  and  in  the 
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achievement  of  great  and  virtaoiu  designs  has  not  Iwen  ine»- 
nired,  and  cannot  be  renited.  But  the  chord  was  strack  vhiah 
vibrated  to  tbe  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul,  and  a  tone  vas  given 
to  her  emotions  which  excited  tbe  highest  aspirations  of  philan- 
thropy, and  the  warmest  solicitudes  for  alleviating  the  wretch- 
edness of  suffering  humanity.  With  admirable  tact  and  appro- 
priate  adaptation  of  duty  to  claimsj  measures  were  taken  to  brinv 
woman's  tenderness  and  resources,  her  resistless  energies,  ana 
captivating  influences,  into  alliance  with  the  League,  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  national  anti-corn  law  bazaar  was  submitted,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  ladies,  both  in  Manchester  and  through- 
out the  country,  was  decorously  and  reapectftiUy  solicited.  Nevor 
was  court  and  suit  more  generously  and  honourably  responded 
to,  or  in  love  and  courtesy  more  graciously  fulfilled.  The  theatre 
was  filled  not  as  a  stage  fur  feminine  display,  for  legerle,  or  tbe 
flippant  mimicry  of  human  sorrow,  or  hypocritical  preteniiona 
to  sympathising  grief  and  pageant  charity.  The  pliant  spindle, 
tbe  skilful  needle,  the  palette  and  the  brush,  bad  been  wisely  and 
well  employed  in  useful  garments — in  raricgated  embroideiy— 
in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  tints  of  nature — in  the  expressiona 
and  symbols  of  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence.  The  magnificent 
display  of  female  skill,  peneverauce,  and  taste,  which  adorned 
the  gorgeous  scene — which  appealed  to  tbe  nnnpathies,  attracted 
the  admiration,  and  secured  in  purchases  the  libeml  contribu- 
tions  of  visitors,  demonstrated  how  spontaneously  and  cheerfully 
the  ladies  of  Britain  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  League,  and 
had  joined  in  the  prayer  of  cheap  bread  for  the  poor — for  the 
equitable  policy  which  would  give  just  remuneration  to  industry, 
and  the  rightful  value  to  the  capital  of  the  poor  as  well  aa  of  the 
rich — of  the  peasant  an  of  the  peer.  Tlie  clear  receipts,  ten 
thotisand  pounds,  from  the  bazaar  to  the  fUnds  of  the  League 
were  the  smallest  part  of  the  ladies'  contribution.  They  had 
given  their  names,  their  sympathies,  their  association  and  fellow- 
ship to  the  cause  of  the  poor — they  had  consecrated  woman'i 
power,  dignity,  and  rights  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  in  fhr- 
therance  of  tlic  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  and  for  the  abro- 
gation of  all  taxes  on  the  food  of  tlie  poor.  The  prelimi- 
nary publication  of  their  intentions,  their  efforts,  and  wianccs, 
through  the  press  of  the  empire,  proclaimed  their  confederacy 
with  the  League,  and  they  encountered  the  contumely  and  ribald 
reproach  of  a  hireling  press,  or  of  the  more  degenerate  and  ruth- 
less champions  of  oppression  and  monopoly.  Henceforward  it 
was  manifest  to  what  cause  the  suftrngc  and  the  service  of  £ng- 
Ush  women  were  consecrated ;  nud  how  extensively  the  advocates 
(rf  firee  trade  and  humanity  might  rely  on  female  constancy  and 
numort. 
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The  basis  had  been  enlarged,  but  to  secure  a  speedy  triumph 
to  the  League,  a  yet  broader  foundation  was  required.  Theiw 
was  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
must  be  secured.  The  abrogation  of  corn  laws  and  other  legal- 
ised monopolies,  could  only  be  peacefully  obtauied  through  the 
legislature ;  and  the  members  of  the  seriate,  in  many  instances, 
blmded  or  pen'crted  through  selfishness  or  political  predilections, 
could  only  be  moved  or  instructed  through  their  constituencies. 
The  electoral  suffrage  appeared,  therefore,  the  instrument  which 
the  League  should  immediately  bring  into  tune;  and  harmonize 
with  the  dictates  of  soimd  philosophy,  and  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  But  it  must  not  be  a  collision  of  interests,  a  strife  be- 
tween agriculture  and  manufacture,  between  the  spade  and  the 
loom.  It  must  be  rendered  evident,  that  the  cry  of  free  trade 
arose  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  reciprocal  interest,  from 
a  conviction,  that  as  all  were  now  suffering  under  the  operation 
of  monopoly,  and  were  participating  in  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
obnoxious  principle  in  our  social  system,  so  all  would  share  in 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  application  of  the  antidote — that 
if  one  member  rejoiced,  all  the  members  should  rejoice  with  it ; 
that  if  manufactures  flourished,  the  agricultiuist  would  prosper; 
and  that  the  agricultural  labourer  could  not  continue  prosperous 
unless  the  millions  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry,  had  em- 
ployment at  remunerative  prices.  The  council  of  the  League, 
comprehended  their  position  and  their  mission ;  and  witli  stedfast 
purpose  they  resolved  upon  their  course.  They  had  funds,  and 
they  had  the  moral  courage  requisite  for  the  enterprize.  To 
shew  that  thev  desired  to  welcome  and  accommodate  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  identify  them  as  part  of  the  League,  the  Free 
Trade  Ilall  at  Manchester  was  erected,  not  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  contributors,  but  from  the  resources  of  a  local  associa- 
tion ;  and  its  portals  were  thrown  open  to  the  assembling  of 
many  thousands  at  a  time,  of  the  operative  classes.  The  spec- 
tacle of  such  a  congregated  host,  enthusiastically  united  in  the 
pursuit  of  one  great  national  good,  was  magnificent  and  exhihi- 
rating.  It  inspired  the  leaders  in  their  further  course ;  gave 
impetus  and  continuousness  to  their  more  distant  efforts,  and 
served  as  a  burning  altar  whence  they  might  re-kindle  their  ex- 
hausted energies  and  flagging  spirits.  The  qualification  for 
membership  was  populaiized.  Reduced  to  a  registration-shilling, 
it  was  accessible  to  the  humblest  mechanic ;  and  made  the  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together  as  brethren,  and  \iork  as  cquaF 
members  of  the  same  generous  confederacy.  They  felt  them- 
selves placed  in  the  presence  of  tlie  nation,  bearing  a  common 
standard,  and  fighting  for  their  own  father  land.  They  became 
united,  responsible  and  attached  as  a  solemn  league,  covenanted 
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not  to  weaken  or  impede  tlicir  scpamtc  or  combined  cXerUons,  tos 
tlic  overthrow  of  giHnt  monoj[>otv'.  TLc  League  lias  never  bccu; 
divided  or  split  iuto  factions  liy  quarrels,  petty  jcalousica,  or 
rival  pretensions.  Their  adversaries  have  ncAcr  been  able  fo  . 
-  divide,  and  then  to  conquer  them.  They  have  no  weed  but  jVw 
tta^e;  and  no  weapon  but  the  tongue,  the  pen,  and  the  printiag. 
press;  they  have  no  means  but  the  voluntary  contributiom^ (W 
their  suppOTtcrs.  Their  nnmbcis  arc  as  the  wares  of  the  sea ;  th^ir 
union  and  force,  as  the  undivided  and  swelling  tide.  But  other 
means  yet  remain,  to  be  sketched  or  alluded  to,  that  the  great  moral 
mid  social  lesson  taught  by  the  League,  may  be  ajipreciated,  and . 
our  purpose  in  presenting  this  sun'oy  may  be  fulKllcd.  In  the 
progress  of  the  agitatiou,  (lualificd  and  williiig  agents  were  dis-  ■ 
covered  and  employed.  Tlic  League  never  made  a  sittmtioQ  fot 
a  protege,  or  created  a  place  for  a  favooritc.  Yet,  whenever 
tiicy  perceived  an  agent  likely  to  be  efficient,  they  secured  liis 
services.  Their  lecturers  were  increased  in  immber;  and  by 
experience  and  collision,  acquired  greater  adaptation  for  the 
places  they  filled.  Nor  was  the  office  of  lecturer  suffered  to 
degenerate  into  the  drudgery  of  a  menial,  or  the  hackneyed  hom- 
age of  a  hireliug.  Men  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  council, 
and  who  had  attained  the  utmost  eminence  as  politicians  and 
statesmen,  went  forth  in  this  enterprize;  and  counted  it 
no  disparagement  to  labour  to  dispel  the  dorkiiess  and  ob- 
tuse ignorance  of  peasants;  or  answer  the  cavilling  conceits  of 
pert  demagogues  and  adventurers,  llichard  Cobden,  John 
Bright,  Coloucl  Tliompson,  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Arch.  Prentice, 
11.  K.  Moore,  and  Henry  Ashworth,  T.  Bazley,  the  Rev.  T. 
Spencer,  and  others,  have  filled  the  lecturer's  desk,  and  occupied 
the  platform  in  debate  against  the  advocates  of  com  laws.  But 
auother  departmeut  gave  scope  for  more  deliberate  and  mature 
service;  and  was  occupied  most  efficiently.  The  Prike  Essays, 
brief,  pointed  and  pungent,  for  the  instruction  of  farmers,  and 
the  popular  diffusion  of  coiTcet  principles  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation, were  well  timed,  aud  proved  a  judicious  and  bcnefieial 
effort.  Besides  the  suceesaful  essayists,  otherpens  were  employed, 
'Reuben,'  and  'One  who  has  whistled  at  the  Plough,*  sometimes  in 
one  character  and  sometimes  in  another,  with  other  reporters  for 
the  League,  and  correspondents  of  the  press,  penetrated  rural 
obscurity,  and  laid  bare  landloixl  oppression,  and  the  subterfuges 
of  monopoly.  While  material  was  tlnis  furnished  for  the  periodi- 
cal press,  or  as  a  supply  for  tract  distribution;  the  electoral  pack' 
els,  sent  often  by  post,  but  more  frequently  convcj'ed  by  trust- 
worthy messengers,  diffused,  wlicrc  lecturers  could  not  come,  or 
meetings  could  not  be  comcncd,  information  and  excited  inquiry, 
which  caused  the  monopolist  to  bumble,  where  he  could.^- vyosKaiL 
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his  chngrin^  or  counteract  the  agitation.  Men  have  traversed  the 
country  quietly,  from  one  county  to  another ;  their  names  not 
appearing,  and  their  obscurity  escaping  suspicion,  for  months  and 
longer ;  and  whose  only  traces  have  been  anti-corn  law  tracts, 
the  awakening  inquiries,  the  growing  conrictions,  and  the  frank 
and  well-considered  avowal  of  free  trade  principles,  when  their 
utterance  was  least  expected,  among  masses  of  the  population  in 
town  and  country ;  while  the  journals  of  such  Colporteurs  have 
conveyed  to  the  council  of  the  League,  a  full  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  every  district.  Tliey  can  tell  when  and 
where  there  is  the  probability  of  success  in  a  vacant  borough. 
They  will  soon  also  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  parliamentary 
registration,  and  upon  what  the  issues  of  the  controversy  may 
depend.  The  first  £50,000.  were  thus  expended ;  the  second 
great  League  fund  of  £100,000.  will  provide  for  the  same  war- 
fiure.  Tlie  first  sum  was  more  than  contributed  and  employed. 
The  second  and  greater  fund  will  also  be  raised  and  faithfully 
expended  in  the  achievement  of  this  great  conquest. 

Of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesmen,  this  *  great  fad' de- 
mands special  consideration,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
further  analysis  of  the  moral  agency,  thus  created  and  applied. 
The  skill,  efficiency,  and  extraordinary  popidar  influence  acquir- 
ed by  the  leaders  may  make  political  partizans  jealous,  and 
awaken  apprehensions  in  consen^ativc  minds.  The  League  is 
composed  of  men,  naturally  as  other  men,  fond  of  power,  and 
subject  to  the  temptation  of  becoming  ambitious.  They  have 
evinced  talents  and  aptitude  for  public  business ;  and  the  popu- 
larity which  they  have  acquired,  may  easily  be  rendered  sub- 
servient  to  ulterior  objects.  Their  occupation  will  not  only  train 
them  for  greater  facility  in  the  management  of  aggregate  masses 
of  their  fellow  men,  but  also  for  greater  sympathy  with  a  position 
and  influence  in  public  life.  They  arc  passing  through  a  normal 
school,  and  have  already  proved  themselves  apt  scholars.  The 
system  wliich  they  assail  requires  not  merely  familiarity  with 
great  and  comprehensive  principles,  hostile  to  all  monopolies 
alike,  and  the  rigid  application  of  those  principles  in  matters 
aflfecting  the  property  of  the  nation  j  but  it  also  developes  the 
operation  of  congenial  e>dls,  whether  for  illustration  or  to  enforce 
the  conclusions  of  their  argument.  They  are  led  to  associate 
virtue  with  the  demolition  of  legalized  and  antiquated  institu- 
tions. The  disposition  which  would  tolerato  or  conser^'c  time- 
honoured  associations  and  practices  is  supplanted  by  the  more 
severe  and  judicial  spirit  of  the  reformer;  who  would  overturn 
whatever  might  obstruct  improvement  or  the  amelioration  of 
society.  The  men  of  the  League  mingle  and  sympathize  with  the 
middle  classes^  who  having  in  many  instances  themselves  passed 
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throagh  the  tnmaition  itate,  hare  few  prejudices  and  prcdilec- 
tioiu  for  the  antique  or  the  venerable.  The  com  laws  are  & 
grievance ;  an  enormous  grieronce,  which  is  daily  rendered  more 
notorious  and  formidable.  It  is  not  consecratea  by  time  or  aaj 
endearing  superstitions,  farther  than  the  hereditary  reputatum 
of  the  landlords ;  while  public  writers  of  every  class  admit  the 
bad  odour  in  which  the  system  is  held,  and  none  dare  venture 
unreservedly  to  defend  its  legislation.  Nobles  and  statesmen  aa- 
scribe  the  continuance  of  such  laws  to  the  sordid  avarice  of  oar 
senate  houses;  and  among  the  middle  classes  a  most  diligent 
and  impartial  scrutiny  would  discover  none  but  repealers  of  the 
com  laws.  Yet  in  the  esteem  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  repeal, 
the  men,  the  legislation,  and  the  laws  which  tend  so  manifestly 
to  mar  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  are  identified  with  other 
monopolies,  and  especially  such  monopolies  as  are  presumed 
to  bias  the  minds  of  public  or  oBicial  characters  who  uphold,  or 
tacitly  sanction,  the  restrictions  on  commerce  and  food.  The 
exnlums  of  the  League  may  yet  realize,  for  the  nation  and  the 
time,  the  overthrow  of  more  things  than  of  the  corn-laws.  It  is 
neither  a  religious  denomination,  nor  a  party  held  together  for 
political  theories,  and  the  interests  of  whig  or  toiy.  It  coatauu 
churchmen  and  dissenters  of  every  shade ;  and  is  a  rambination 
of  every  class  of  politicians;  whig,  tory,  radical,  complete  and 
universal  sofiragists.  But  it  is  neither  a  church,  nor  a  conser- 
vative association.  Tlie  objects  of  the  League  may  be  found  at 
the  very  antipodes  of  these  denominations,  and  its  advocates  mav 
learn  some  incotivemeni  lessons  from  a  frequent  resort  to  soca 
quarters  for  the  benefit  so  eagerly  desired.  Such  considerations 
do  not  alarm  us — ^but  far-sighted  and  sagacious  statesmen,  and 
ecclesiastics,  would  do  well  for  their  own  presumed  interests,  to 
consider  this  aspect  and  operation  of  the  League.  It  has  already 
been  observed  by  a  shrewd  organ  of  no  revolutionary  party ; 
'  Any  more  years  spent  in  eihibiting  the  strength  of  agitation, 
and  the  weakness  of  authority,  is  eminently  dangerous  to  the 
monarchy  and  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the 
League  which  is  half  so  dangerous  as  the  foundations  of  the 
League.  They  rest  upon  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the 
nation — in  the  virtue  and  enthusiasm  of  s  people,  who  never 
fixed  their  affections  on  any  object  without  success.  The  Saxon 
character  does  not  degenerate,  and  will  be  too  much  for  the  com 
laws  or  the  minister  who  palters  to  their  nmintenanco.'  The 
question  is  started  as  to  the  proipective  objects  of  the  League— 
'  Does  any  one  suppose,  that  if  much  longer  resisted,  th^  will 
confine  themselves  to  commercial  agitation  V  We  might  respond 
— the  League,  as  such,  can  not  for  an  instant  entertain  any  other 
ottject.    But  we  cannot  pnxniae,  that  Friend  Bright,  who  hu 
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loaiiily  aniiiliilnted  cliurch  rates  at  Rochdale,  ajid  twenty  others 
as  decided  in  opinion  as  he/  wiH  cease  their  conflict  witli  mono- 
poly when  the  corn  laws  are  entombed.  The  habits  of  the  lea- 
guers must,  however,  be  remembered.  They  abjure  a  sole  alle- 
^ancc  to  professional  chairs,  or  political  lecturers.  Quotations 
from  M'Cidloch  and  Kicurdo,.  only  serve  to  point  their  ai^u- 
ments.  Tliey  have  confidently  approached  the  electoral  bodies ; 
Durham,  London,  Kendal,  and  Salisbury,  have  feh  their  sway. 
Tliey  propose,  and  virtually  nominate.^  ther  are  cveu  said  to 
dictate  candidates  to  vacant  boroughs.  They  have  gained  a  point 
where  their  interference  is  considered  not  in  the  light  of  an  im- 
pertinence, but  as  an  obligation.  The  continuance  of  such  an 
association  for  twelve  months,  may  well  alarm  the  apprehensions 
of  partizan  politicians,  and  such  as  have  senxd  as  janizaries 
under  the  banner  of  the  strongest.  Power  always  employs  itself; 
the  power  of  the  League  must  now  increase  with  its  progress ; 
bad  trade  Mill  strengthen  its  popularity,  good  trade  will  reple- 
nish its  resources;  and  such  power  will  necessarily  contem- 
plate other  objects,  and  speculate  on  probable  success. 

The  condition  into  which  the  League  has  brought  the  public 
mind  of  the  present  age,  is  no  less  a  matter  of  deep  interest  and 
anxictv.  It  is  not  merelv  the  influence  which  Messrs.  Cobdcn, 
Bright,  Wilson,  and  their  colleagues  are  able  to  exert ;  but  it  is 
the  popular  appetite  for  such  influence  which  they  have  created. 
Multitudes  in  every  district  meet  for  anti-corn  law  discus- 
sions, as  if  it  were  a  business  of  personal  interest.  Tliey 
assemble  not  to  hear  eloquence  or  sturing  flights  of  oratory : 
the  characteristics  of  the  League  speeches  are  matters  of  fact, 
solid  argument,  and  most  dispassionate  discussion,  with  the 
usual  accessorj"  of  monetary  appeals.  Merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  manufacturers  flock  to  such  meetings,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  their  wealth  to  the  cause,  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  it  were  but  a  profitable  investment  of  their  capital. 
The  weekly  revenue  of  the  League,  and  the  monthly  receipts  of 
its  treasurer,  possess  more  interest  th.in  does  the  quarter's  re- 
venue of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  while  from  the 
odious  income  tax  there  is  a  small  increase  in  the  cofitrs  of  the 
latter,  the  annual  amount  of  the  former  is  doubled  from  the  free- 
will oft'crings  of  the  people ;  while  the  benefactions  of  absent, 
retired,  and  anonymous  contributors,  are  jKnired  in  from  every 
quarter.  The  peerage  has  sent  its  most  honoui*able  representa- 
tives to  do  homage  to  the  League :  the  Hon,  C.  P.  Villici's,  Ijords 
Kinnaird,  Ducie,  lla<lnor,  FitzAvilliam,  Spencer,  and  Westmin- 
ster, count  it  no  dishonour  to  be  identified  with  this  confede- 
racy, and  to  contribute  to  its  succ^s.  Thousands  of  the  elite,  the 
intelligence^  the  virtue^  the  enterprise  and  ca})ital  of  our  most  pop- 
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iiluUM  citicH  niul  boroiigliH  mingtc  in  tlic  resolute  and  propn'casire 
couree  of  the  Lcapitc.  Scotliuid,  witli  licr  hnnly  and  instructed 
children — tlic  metropolis  equally  with  the  provinces — the  mer- 
chants as  wcU  as  the  iniinufactiircrs — tmders  as  well  aa  Haecliamos 
— the  Dire  and  tlic  beardless  youth — tender  woman  and  hiborions 
niKiihoodj — ore  all  moved  and  animated  by  its  success,  its  achicT- 
meuts,  and  its  agprcgatc  assemblages.  FarmotB  and  farffl- 
Inbourcrs,  doubtfully  and  with  hesitation,  approach  tlie  scenes 
of  discussion  and  combination :  tliey  linger  at  a  distance,  arc 
charmed  within  the  circle,  and  grndually  their  hostility  is  re- 
moved, their  lulmiration  is  matured,  and  the  convictions  of  their 
more  culiglitcncd  judgment  lead  them  to  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  and  expe<licncy  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tion. At  length  all  clnsises  are  coining  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
by  the  measiurs  which  the  LcRgiic  pursues,  we  may  expect  ])eace- 
fully  and  wisely  to  effect  nationiU  changes  and  improvements,  anid 
to  remove  other  abuses  asM'cll  as  the  corn-laws — other  monopo- 
hes  besides  that  in  land  or  corn.  The  suffrage  movement,  aa 
well  as  ecclesiastical  controversy — freedom  for  conscience  asirell 
as  for  trade — the  abolition  of  all  encroachments  on  liberty,  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  dinne  prerogatives,  and  the  extension  of 
a  libeml  and  correct  system  of  popular  education,  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  eunfedcnicy  and  cu-opcrntion  of  their  sevenu  ad- 
vocates, on  principles  analogous  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Anti- 
corn  law  League. 

A  little  more,  definitely  and  for  a  moment,  it  may  be  useful  to 
exhibit  an  analysis  of  the  present  position  of  the  League.  Tli«p 
influence  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  electoral  l}ody  is  not  only  a 
symptom  of  their  power,  but  an  efficient  means  to  the  attainment 
of  their  object.  They  have  ncier  entered  on  an  electoral  con- 
test without  ^romo/inj  their  caiisc.  A  defeat  has  been  turned 
to  account  as  well  as  a  victory.  'Walsall  lost,  was  of  greater  ad- 
vantage than  AVabull  gained,  Salisbury  created  a  greater  sym- 
jnthy  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv',  and  more  widely  difTuscd  their 
principles,  though  lost  for  a  season,  than  did  the  siiceess  at 
Kendal.  London  was  an  unmixed  triumph;  and,  as  became 
the  capital,  sounded  forth  fvom  the  metropolis  to  the  most  dis- 
tant proriuce  the  energ}-,  vigour,  indomitable  resolution,  and  the 
almost  omDiimtcnt  resources  of  die  League.  Were  it  possible 
that  tlic  petitioning  tones  of  Durham  could  for  an  hour  unsettle 
Mr.  Bright,  and  cause  a  new  election,  it  may  prove  as  anotlier 
Caunsc  for  the  tcnights  and  nobles  of  monopoly.  The  leaguers 
will  rather  contend  among  the  Alps  than  luxuriato  at  Capua. 
They  court  the  battle-field  and  hardy  conflict,  rather  than  a 
Fabian  poUcy.  Every  electoral  field,  therefore,  which  opens  to 
them  will  thcr  occupy,  aud  by  every  collision  with.  ma%<s^Kit^ 
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will  they  seek  the  victory  of  truth  and  free  trade.  But  the  elcc« 
Uml  power  will  be  proved  in  another  direction.  The  expen- 
diture of  means  upon  the  collective  representation  of  the  king- 
dom has  been  inadequately  requited  by  the  response  which  the 
house  of  commons  has  given  to  the  petitions  of  three  millions 
and  a  half  against  the  corn-laws.  The  League  will  not  unneces- 
sarily squander  their  resources :  they  will  reach  their  antagonists 
individually,  and  thin  their  ranks  by  processes  in  detail.  With- 
out a  new  election  or  a  dissolution  of  the  house,  they  have  the 
power  in  numerous  cases,  and  they  are  acquiring  it  in  many 
more,  to  bring  the  member  into  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
his  responsibility  to  his  constituents.  A  remonstrance  may  not 
be  addressed  to  the  house,  because  of  its  privilege ;  there  is  no 
such  impunity  for  the  individual  representative ;  and  the  power 
of  the  League  may  be  thus  felt  where  it  is  least  dreaded.  Such 
significant  admonitions  will  grow  in  efficacy  as  the  septennial 
circle  approaches  completion,  when  they  will  not  be  found  a 
mere  bmiumfulmen. 

The  position  which  the  League  occupy  in  relation  to  the  diur- 
nal, weekly,  and  periodical  press,  is  another  symbol  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  another  element  of  their  power.  Seventy-four  pages 
in  the  Quarterly,  even  for  abuse,  is  no  despicable  compliment ;  the 
monthly  diatribes  of  Blackwood ;  the  dolorous  and  deprecatory 
tirades  in  ecclesiastical  journals ;  the  would-be  witty  and  sneer- 
ing pasquinades  in  the  John  Bull  and  the  Britannia ;  the  vitu- 
peration of  the  Standard,  the  Post,  and  of  the  haughty  Times,  arc 
only  evidences  that  they  would  fail,  as  organs  of  their  party,  if 
they  did  not  chronicle  the  movements  and  measures,  however 
hateful,  of  the  League.  They,  as  well  as  the  liberal  journals, 
must  now,  without  fee  or  perquisite,  report  the  banquets  and  grand 
musterings  of  the  free  traders,  and  by  special  messengers^  expres- 
ses and  correspondents,  watch  their  proceedings  at  tlie  canvass 
and  election  contests.  The  most  exclusive  and  haughty  of  con- 
servative journals  must  give  currency  to  speeches  and  sentiments 
obnoxious  to  their  party  and  injurious  to  tlicir  representatives 
in  power. 

It  would  be  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  whole  executive  of 
the  League  is  located  or  resident  in  Manchester.  Not  only  has 
London  its  offices  and  meetings  of  the  council,  its  centre  of 
operation,  and  powers  of  action ;  but  principal  and  influential 
members,  whose  counsels  are  received  and  whose  co-operation 
is  necessary  for  all  great  emergencies,  are  found  at  Leeds  and 
Liverpool,  at  Birmingham  and  Bradford,  at  Derby  and  Doncas- 
ter,  at  Carlisle  and  Colchester,  at  Bristol  and  Bath,  at  Durham 
and  Salisbury,  at  Southampton  and  Nottingham,  in  Scotland 
and  Lrelaud— «ast,  west,  north,  and  south.    Lancashire  has  been 
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most  prolific  in  men  uid  money,  in  action  and  demonBtrationi ; 
Imt  the  League  is  no  monopoly ;  vherever  the  work  ia  done,  or 
by  vhomsoever  effected,  the  end  of  the  association  is  answered. 
Manchester  lias  contributed  from  within  its  own  locality  £20,000 
during  the  last  four  months ;  Ashton  upwards  of  £4000 ;  Rodu 
dale  more  than  £3,000;  Liverpool  above  £6,000  j  Oldham^ 
Bury,  Bolton,  &c.,  iu  Lancashire  £6,000  more.  Yorkshire  bM 
already  doubled  its  contributions ;  Scotland  is  coming  up ;  and 
London  will  soon  equal  in  its  increase  any  other  city.  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire  have  generously  reciprocated  t&e 
liberal  efforts ;  Northumberland  will  not  fail  in  the  noble  enter* 
prise ;  the  parts  of  Cheshire,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Durham  will 
demonstrate  the  sympathy  of  all  places  and  classes  in  the  reso- 
lution to  overturn  the  tax  upon  food.  The  assemblage  of  thoD- 
sands  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  iu  Dundee  and  Perth,  in 
Greenock  and  Leith,  in  Paisley  and  Aberdeen,  iu  the  rural  as  well 
as  manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland,  wh^  pecuniary  unit- 
auce  is  the  object  of  solicitude,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  tJio. 
money  power  of  the  League  is  equal  to  any  emei^ncy  which  may 
arise ;  and  gives  assurance  that  banded  as  is  the  monopolist  con- 
fedmcy,  there  is  certainly  a  prospect  of  its  proximate  and  Uftti 
overthrow,  and  the  substitution  d  equal  laws  for  the  mantiiao> 
turing  capitalist  and  the  industrious  mechanic ;  for  agricultnnl 
enterprise  and  peasant  labour. 

The  rnili-leaffue  movement  projected  and  oatentatioiialy  paiM 
ded,  forms  no  discouraging  ingredient,  and  tlireatens  no  serioui 
delay  to  the  triumph  of  free  trade.  The  anti-corn  law  league 
conlft  have  desired  no  more  auspicious  omen ;  and  can  welcmne 
no  more  acceptable  associate  and  coadjutor  than  an  ofien  coufe* 
deracy  of  advocates  and  promoters  of  discussion  on  the  pnn> 
ciples  and  claims  of  monopoly  in  food.  Whatever  will  promote 
discitssion  and  secure  a  full  investigation  of  the  principlea 
involved  in  the  controversy  and  develope  their  operation,  must 
advance  the  progress  of  truth  and  hasten  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  advocated  by  the  League.  They  are  mora 
than  lovers  of  and  inquirers  afta*  truth  j  they  believe  they  have 
already  established  the  justice  of  thetr  principles,  and  ascertained 
that  they  are  invulnerable  to  every  assault.  They  will  thwe- 
fbre  hail  as  an  accession  the  new-lram  association  for  the  prO' 
iection  of  the  home  producer.  They  will  rather  help  than  seek 
to  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  claiiiu  and  burdeta  of  land;  and 
the  peculiar  immunities,  superior  to  those  shared  by  the  mano- 
factiirerB,  wliich  the  landholders  should  in  justice  and  wisdom 
enjoy.  These  anti-League  associations  miut,  however,  be  reiy 
distinctly,  bona  fide,  &r  the  defence  of  the  agriculturist,  and  not 
political  BlliMic«w  only,  (m  Sir  S,.  Peel's  GoremineiA.    '^^ 
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susjncioii  that  they  arc  ministerial  clubs  aucl  partisan  str.itiigcms 
to  ensnare  the  fai'raers  and  sccnre  a  little  jirolonged  siipi)ort  to 
the  falling  fortunes  of  the  premier^  will  not  do  much  damage  to 
the  Ijcaguc.  The  tariff  has  already  awoke  not  a  few  of  this  class 
to  the  value  of  au  iiicome  tax  and  the  probity  of  the  great  states- 
man ;  and  such  a  rtae  will  deceive  but  few.  These  associations, 
whctiier  ministerial  or  not,  must  avoid  direct  antagonism  with 
the  I/cagnc  or  any  professed  opposition  to  plain  principles  and 
common  sense,  if  they  begin  to  measiure  swords  with  the  free- 
traders, and  to  pitch  the  battle  in  argument  with  the  leaguers, 
lh(?y  nu»v  find  themselves  in  a  wrong  position  and  have  to  con- 
tonll  witli  fearful  odds.  The  monopolists  have  never  been  very 
confident  of  the  reasonableness  or  truth  of  their  demands  and 
their  politics,  Tliey  anMuexpericnced  and  unprepared  for  the 
funtroversy.  Organisation,  resources,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude,'  effect  wonders  in  a  great  undertaking.  Corres- 
poud(*ntM  and  articles  in  newsi>apers  may  be  easily  procured ; 
nifi'tingH  and  fabrications  may  be  prepared;  but  their  auditory 
niUHt  he  i'onvened,  and  wpuUic  must  be  found  who  will  read  or 
l)eli(^\(^  their  falsehoods  and  perversions.  The  organization  and 
eoniinand  of  the  coimtr}'  which  the  Ijcague  has  now  acquired 
enables  them  to  send,  in  one  day,  5,000  communications  to  a 
borough  in  which  a  vacancy  is  expected ;  and  in  another  day, 
I7,(KH)  packets  to  a  county,  where  a  misrepresentation  or  an 
nrgument  is  to  be  refuted ;  and  every  recipient  of  these  com- 
munications has  been  ascertained  to  be  au  elector  or  an 
infiiunitial  member  of  the  conmiunity.  They  have  the  Gene- 
ral Post  Office  subject  to  their  influeuce;  wliether  in  the 
metropolis  or  the  provinces;  whether  to  work  a  London  elec- 
tion or  expose  a  landlord's  perversion  of  the  truth.  We  do 
not  think,  therefore,  the  new  protection  clubs  will  othen^ise 
influence  the  League  than  to  increase  its  efficiency  aiul 
augment  its  nrsourccs;  to  extend  its  power  and  hasten  its 
triumph.  The  League  is  proof  against  all  monopolist 
Htmle^y;  wlic*tlicr  conducted  by  a  Ferrand,  a  Baker,  or  a 
Chaplin. 

The  Hue^resH  which  has  attended  the  proceedings  of  this  asso- 
ciation aiignrs  well  for  its  final  triumph;  the  speedy  progiess 
which  in  afiiw  years  it  has  attained,  sanctions  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  an  early  denouement  to  the  struggle.  AVe  believe 
it  is  almost  within  the  controid  of  the  council  whether  to  preci- 
pitate a  erisis  in  the  country  in  the  session  of  1811.;  to  wait  on 
the  chapter  of  miforesccn  coincidences  during  another  year,  or 
to  effect  a  co^ij)  d*etat  after  next  summer's  registration.  The 
last  would  be  the  most  politic,  deliberate,  and  conclusive ;  and  if 
the  impatient  cagemcss  of  some  more  ardent  spirits  can  be 
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n^traincil,  Aiid  the  existence  of  tlie  Peel  c&binotcutbc  tolerated'  ' 
by  the  country  so  long,  the  tux  on  bread  nnd  restrictions  on 
trade  will  be  thus  most  cftcctually  doomed  and  destroyed.  The 
people  will  he  prepared,  the  electonil  comniuiiity  will  be  oi^an- 
ixed,  and  tlie  leaguers  will  be  better  schooled  and  matured  in 
the  tactics  of  agitation,  for  other  greater  and  more  theoretic 
modificationa  of  our  nntional  institutions.  It  is  possible  her 
Majesty's  opposition,  the  loyal  Whigs,  may  tliink  this  too  long 
a  delay ;  but  the  council  of  the  League  has  never  contended  for  a 
party,  and  does  not  now  minister  to  nominal  liberalism.  Moham- 
med must  come  to  the  mountain,  Tlic  fixed  duty  advocates  have 
no  alternative  to  tlie  recreations  enjoyed  while  'out,'  but  in  an 
abandonment  of  their  half-way  policy  and  an  honest  and  licarty 
adoption  of  tlic  whole  doctrine  of  the  Anti-com-law  League. 
Free  trade  in  com  must  become  the  Wiig  war-cry,  otherwise 
they  lose  the  entliusiastic  sympathies  of  the  people,  so  loug  their 
heir-loom  and  support,  and  the  diminution  of  their  party  will 
grow  daily  more  apparent  and  disheartening.  Eveiy  convert  to 
fi-ce  trade  will  widen  the  chasm  between  them  and  place,  and 
render  less  probable  their  continuance  as  a  political  iX)wer. 
Perhaps  the  discerning  but  obdurate  adherents  of  the  name  may 
therefore  make  a  desperate  effort  to  overturn  the  Peel  cabinet 
itk^he  proximate  session,  and  by  assaults  on  the  suicidal  Lisli 
policy  of  the  ministry,  in  concurrence  with  some  administratis 
crisis  in  Ireland,  tlicy  may  succeed  in  seizing  the  reins  of 
government  and  suxpcndiug  the  more  energetic  and  delibcmte 
operations  of  the  League.  This  is  an  eril  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  dreaded;  for  the  Whigs  know  their  party  is  insufficient 
without  the  confidence  of  the  free-traders  j  aud  their  ascent  to 
power,  in  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  League,  would  not  promise 
permanency  in  place  or  ability  to  govern  the  country,  or  even- 
tually to  suppress  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
strongest  section  of  reformers  iu  the  country.  Should  therefore 
an  Irish  accident  or  blunder  termiuate  the  sway  of  the  present 
incapable  and  mischievous  adtninistration,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
triumphs  ofthe  anti-raonopolists  to  prevent  the  mistakes  of  Lord 
Jolm  Ruasoll  and  his  adherents,  in  prescribing  terms  or  im- 
posing restrictions,  Wc  feel  assured  the  council  of  the  League 
cannot  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  proposition  of  any  policy  less 
liberal  than  free  trade  iu  com  and  an  entire  abrogation  of  all 
prohibitory  or  discriminating  duties  on  any  article  of  merchan- 
dize of  foreign  growtli. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  hare  acqnire<l,  not  merely  a 
sense  of  their  power,  but  consummate  skill  in  the  direction  aitd 
wielding  of  it.  The  teachers  in  this  great  school  of  agitation 
have  taught  themselves  many  ralunblc  lessons.  Unitj  oC  -^'OlXV^'*'^* 
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unity  of  action,  and  singleness  of  object,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  partisan  subserviency,  and  a  self-renunciation  in  pursuit  of  a 
public  good,  which  is  devoted  in  the  extreme,  are  maxims  not 
only  recorded  in  their  manual  of  ethics,  but  elements  essential 
to  their  expectations  of  success.    Their  addresses  to  agricultu- 
rists have  not  been  mere  invectives  against  error,  but  arguments 
fiir  conversion,  conducted  with  more  than  cleverness  and  point, 
with  logical  precision  and  persuasive  sincerity;  so  that  the  mis- 
chievous misrepresentations  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were 
the  enemies  of  the  agricultural  interest  have  been  swept  off  firom 
every  ingenuous  mind.    Quackery  has  been  denounced  severely, 
but  the  idea  of  ill-will  to  the  patient  has  been  obtiterated  firom 
the  mind  of  the  sufferer.    We  adopt  in  these  assertions  the  con- 
cessions of  the  most  classical,  the  most  deliberate,  and  clear- 
sighted among  the  organs  of  the  Whig  party.    And  to  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  were  we  of  their  counsds,  we  would  deduce  this 
lesson. — if  you  wish  to  rally  a  vital,  healthy,  and  enduring  party ; 
if  YOU  wish  to  wear  unsullied  the  distinctions  of  your  class,  and 
to  be  again  powerful  for  the  defence  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
popular  freedom ;  if  you  desire  to  re-invigorate  your  bai*onial 
titles  and  influence;   if  you  covet  the  lei^ership  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  among  the  multitudes  of  generous  hearts 
mt    the   honour  of  the  British  crown,    the   safety    of  ^e 
throne,  and  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  a  faithfid  and  rejoicing 
people,  throw  yourselves  at  once,  promptly  and  frankly,  without 
reserve  and  without  conditions,  into  the  advanced  ranks  of  the 
free  trade  column.     See  how  Lords  Ducie  and  Kinnaird,  yoimg 
men :  see  how  Earls  Radnor  and  Fitswilliam  are  venerated  and 
beloved ;  see  how  Earl  Spencer  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
have  been  embraced,  and  how  their  good  deeds  have  been  mag- 
nified.   The  success  of  the  cause — as  it  may  be  identified  with 
your  honour — as  it  may  be  achieved  through  your  instrumen- 
tdity — ^be  conducive  to  your  more  extended  reputation — de- 
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Let  this  be  your  hutraiion :  immortalize  your  name ;  and  by 
deeds  worthy  of  high  renown,  evoke  the  prayer  firom  acclaiming 
multitudes,  ^  esto  perpetua/ 

We  have  one  parting  word  for  the  leaders  of  another  body, 
not  yet  a  confederacy,  or  a  League,  or  anything,  much  more  ad- 
hesive than  a  rope  of  sand.  The  dissenters  of  England  have 
numbers,  resources,  principles,  and  energy,  which  would  suffice 
for  the  greatest  emergency.  Let  them  ponder  the  sketch  we 
have  presented,  not  oi^y  of  the  council,  but  of  the  operations  of 
the  League,  They  have  here  scope  and  verge  enough  for  ex- 
ample and  encouragement.  We  do  not,  and  with  our  convictions 
we  cannoti  oonnsd  them  to  zefindn  from  oo^yperation,  or  by 
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dinding  action  on  the  public  mind,  to  pamlyse  or  diminish  their 
own  influence  and  progress.  We  would  not  even  countenance 
any  collateral  or  contemporaneous  afitation,  so  ai  to  distract 
attention  from  the  claims  of  free  trade,  or  to  postpone  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  League.  But  we  mark  the  obvious  fact  thatj  in 
the  course  of  events,  the  sphere  of  operations  occupied  by  thit 
powerful  confederacy  in  altogether  removed  from  the  channel  in 
which  ecclesiasticnl  controversy  must  flow.  Tliere  ii,  moreover, 
much  preliminaiT  discussion  and  arrangemeut,  much  preparation 
andsubsoil  ploughing,  much  subservient  andunostentatiouslabour 
required  before  the  (tissenters  can  assume  a  position  that  will 
cither  relax  the  intense  sympathy  of  the  country  with  the  League, 
or  obstruct  its  onward  and  victorious  movement.  ^Vhen  dissenten 
are  prepnred  wisely  and  vigorously  to  take  the  field,  the  free 
trade  agitation  will  have  achieved  its  conquest,  and  dissenting 
Leaguers  will  be  released  from  all  restraints  to  their  zealous  ana 
efflcient  co-operation,  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  infringing  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  taxing  the  bread  of  life,  in  the  shape 
of  church  establishments  or  of  national,  and,  therefore,  uurign- 
teous  and  unchristian  cndoivmeut  for  any  religious  sects.  The 
canse  of  the  League  is  the  cause  of  dissenters ;  the  prosperity  of 
the  League  promises  free  scope  for  dissenting  principles :  the 
triumph  of  the  League  will  be  the  dawn  of  just  religious  equality 
and  universal  freedom.  Let  dissenters,  therefore,  co-operate 
with,  and  imitate  the  League.  Let  them  advance  its  efficiency 
and  follow  its  action,  by  becoming  a  free  ciiubch  lbaoueI 


Art.  VI.  A  Sermon  ocauioaed  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Foiler,  bUa 
of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol;  preached  at  Broadmead,  Bntlol,  Oct.  33, 
1843,  by  7%og.  S.  Critp.     London  ;  Ward  aad  Co. 

It  was  said  of  the  grandest  intellectual  change  tliat  ever  passed 
upon  the  universal  mind  of  man,  that  it  came  not  with  observa- 
tion. To  this  great  principle  innumerable  analogies  are  8ug< 
gested  by  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  The  gradual 
and  silent  character  of  the  process,  is  ever  proportionate  to  the 
depth,  the  universality,  and  the  permanence  of  the  result.  Just 
thus  the  seasons  change  without  a  perceptible  hounding  line— 
the  grand  proccsscB  of  nature  elude  observation,  and 
'  W«t«ra  that  babble,  on  their  way  proclaiin 

Theii  ihkllotnicu,  while  in  their  strength  deep  itreanu 

Flow  silently.' 
And  thus  it  is  with  all  opentiona  of  which  that  Btnmge  tlu]i%i 
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wliicli  we  call  minA,  is  tlie  subject.  The  iresnlts  of  those  pro- 
cesses^ indeed,  become  inamfest  enough  in  altered  conditions  of 
the  world  itself.  Power  and  subservience,  influence  and  insignifi^ 
cance,  whether. seen  in  the  great  social  body  or  in  tlie  indi\idual 
cliaracter,  arc  with  all  their  indefinite  coiusequences,  but  the 
efflorescence  of  seeds  sown  in  secret,  and  grown  in  silence.  .  To 
their  slowness  we  may  apply  the  illustration  of  Dr.  South,  drawn 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  :  '  wc  cannot  say  it  lightens, 
but  only  it  lias  lightened.'  Of  all  the  sublimer  operations  of 
creative  power,  transient  or  permanent,  we  realize  only  the 
results  and  can  only  infer  the  process. 

This,  however,  is  especially  true  of  those  great  changes  which 
pass  from  time  to  time  upon  tlie  mind  of  society.  The  law 
which  revolutionizes  individual  character  in  an  instant,  is  never 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  social  mind.  The  selected  individual 
is  made  the  sower,  but  the  seed  springs  up  while  men  sleep. 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  the  renovators  of  their 
fellow-men  have  been  but  ill  appreciated  during  their  lives,  and 
lialf-deified  by  idolatrous  monuments,  and  still  more  idolatrous 
tradition,  long  after  they  have  accomplished  as  hirelings,  their 
day. 

We  doubt  not,  that  this  law  will  receive  another  corroborative 
example,  in  the  case  of  that  extraordinary  man  by  whose  lamented 
decease,  the  intellectual  world  has  sustained  a  loss,  of  which  it 
need  not  fear  a  repetition.  Few  distinguished  men  have  been 
less  known  during  the  prime  of  their  lives,  than  John  Foster. 
The  only  obvious  reason  for  this  was,  that  cast  of  intellectual 
character  and  sentiment,  which  led  him  to  prefer  the  closest 
seclusion ;  and,  indeed,  to  immure  himself  in  an  almost  monas- 
tic retirement.  It  will  be  our  business  hereafter,  to  adduce  some 
other  causes  why,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  powcrfiil  minds 
that  have  illustrated  the  present  age,  was  distinguished  ])y  so 
little  of  that  popular  notoriety,  which  attaches  to  the  ordinary 
class  of  conventionally  great  men. 

The  faculties  first  developed  .in  the  individual,  and  in  the 
social  mind,  arc  those  which  are  strictly  2)€rceptiv€,  Thus  the 
acquisition  of  facts,  precedes  the  formation  of  theories  and  laws. 
Hence,  too,  the  mechanical  arts  will  flourish,  in  those  ages  which 
precede  the  daylight  of  philosophy.  So,  also,  the  first  efforts  of 
the  philosophic  spirit,  have  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  uses  with  which  they  are  pregnant  to  the  service  of 
man.  And  even  the  efforts  of  fancy  which  are  earliest  developed 
in  the  social,  as  in  the  individual  mind,  are  foimd  to  have  a  cliief 
reference  to  the  material  sublime,  and  to  the  sentimental  deline- 
ation of  the  great  and  the  beautiful  in  external  nature ;  while 
the  delineation  of  the  intrinsic^  and  the  mental^  is  left  to  the 
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more  adult  ages  of  tlie  world.  Thus,  while  Herodotus  prattlcii, 
and  Homer  pnints,  and  both  irith  a  wild  and  tender  charm  whicli 
has  never  been  surpassed;  it  has  been  left  to  far  later  writers  to 
stir  the  depths  of  human  feeling,  to  paint  the  pictures  of  many- 
coloured  life ;  and  thus,  while  exhausting  worlds  in  observation, 
to  developc  analogous  creations  in  fancy. 

To  such  classifications  of  natural  objects,  and  to  such  fanciful 
delineations  of  them,  succeeded  iu  the  course  of  ages,  that  philoso- 
phy which  was  to  combine  them  under  laws.  Yet,  even  these 
laws,  partook  of  the  infantile  character  of  the  social  mind. 
There  was  in  the  schohistic  systems  which  swayed  the  intellec- 
tual world  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  a  natural,  and 
almost  a  necessary  childishness.  Induction  and  generalization, 
were  comparatively  unknown ;  pre-conception  and  fancy,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  experience,  and  of  the  only  true  philosophy. 
It  was  for  our  own  immortal  countrj'mau.  Lord  Bacon,  to  super- 
sede these  vague  and  groping  systems  of  false  philosophy,  by 
enacting,  almost  with  the  authority  of  law,  the  only  true  system 
of  attaining  to  universal  truth.  Yet,  even  Bacon,  though  he 
might  seem  to  have  been  raised  and  appointed  to  trim  the 
lamps  of  universal  science,  shared  the  fate  of  those  pro- 
phets, who,  disregarded  in  their  own  country  and  in  their 
own  time,  were  destined  to  receive  their  meed  of  veneration  in 
those  distant  days,  when  popular  esperiencc  had  established  the 
truths  they  taught.  Tlie  new  philosophical  instrument,  however, 
which  Lo^  Bacon  had  invented,  though  certainly  of  universal 
application,  was  for  ages  chiefly  employed  either  in  purely 
physical  investigation,  or  in  such  enquiries  in  intellectual  science, 
as  terminated  almost  entirely  on  simple  classification. 

To  these  naturally  succeeded,  more  practical  enquiries  into  the 
principles  of  moral  science.  And  perhaps  nothing  can  indicate 
more  unequivocally,  the  absence  of  deep  and  steady  thinking  upon 
the  moral  constitution  and  duties  of  man,  than  the  strangely  abor- 
tive and  contradictory  systems  of  opinion,  which  then  gained, 
and  still  retain  the  sway  among  the  students  of  ethics.  One 
holds,  that  all  is  for  the  best,  and  that  individual  actions  are 
comparatively  indifferent,  A  second  holds,  that  actions  univer- 
sally regarded  as  immoral,  are  innocent  if  performed  in  secresy, 
so  that  no  pain  may  accrue  to  individuals,  and  no  inconvenience 
to  society  at  large.  A  third  maintains,  that  the  moral  character 
of  all  human  conduct  is  dependent  on  the  expediency,  or  inex- 
pediency of  snch  conduct,  if  generally  pursued.  While  a  fourth 
lays  down  the  precepts  of  scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of  morals  to 
all  mankind ;  — '  et  ad  hue  sub  judice  lis  est.' 

We  may  well  adopt  the  characteristic  language  of  the  author, 
whose  genius  and  writings  are  now  under  consideration,  -wVaifc 
Vol.  XV.  q 
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sitting  in  imagination  among  the  stores  of  Uterature  he  had  col- 
lected  around  him.  ^Within  these  assembled  volumes^  how 
many  errors  in  doctrine  may  there  not  be  maintained — how 
many  bad  practical  principles  palliated^  justified^  or  displayed  in 
seductive  exemplification — ^how  many  good  ones  endeavoured  to 
be  supplanted — ^how  many  absurdities  and  vain  fancies  set  forth 
as  plausible.  Is  it  not  as  if  the  intellect  of  man  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  be  the  sport  of  some  malicious  and  powerful  agents 
who  could  delight  in  playing  it  through  all  traverses^  freaks^  and 
mazes  of  fantastic  movement — mocking  at  its  self-importance^ 
diverted  at  its  follies^  gratified  most  of  all  when  it  is  perverted 
to  the  greatest  mischief  and  malignity,  and  providing  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  effect  of  all  this  through  subsequent  time,  by  in- 
stigating the  ablest  of  the  minds  thus  sported  with,  to  keep  their 
own  perversions  in  operation  on  posterity  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  books  ?  If  such  a  thing  might  be  as  the  in- 
tervention of  the  agency  of  a  better  and  more  potent  intelli- 
gence, to  cause,  by  one  instantaneous  action  on  all  these  books, 
the  obliteration  oi  all  that  is  fallacious,  pernicious,  or  useless  in 
them,  what  millions  of  pages  would  be  blanched  in  our  crowded 
libraries  I' 

It  has  been  reserved  for  a  still  later  age  to  advance  beyond  all 
these  investigations,  and  to  treat,  as  the  highest  of  all  subjects, 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  itself.  Mankind  had  long  been 
taught  to  do  everything  but  to  think,  and  the  incalculable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  obtained  in  the  world — ^the  rise 
and  fall  of  scholastic  systems — ^thc  jargon  of  disputants — and  the 
triumph  of  error  by  immense  nimierical  majorities, — all  these 
have  been  dependant  on  the  absence  of  that  grandest  and  yet 
simplest  of  arts,  the  art  of  thinking.  This  may  indeed  be  desig- 
nated with  far  deeper  truth,  and  far  stronger  emphasis,  than 
Bacon  himself  intended,  the  prima  philosofhia.  The  system 
which  the  great  inductive  philosopher  vaguely  foreshadowed  to 
himself  under  this  imposing  name,  was  only  one  which  should 
combine  all  sciences  under  certain  great  and  comprehensive  ana- 
logics  :  but  that  of  which  we  speak  is  one  which  should  qualify 
the  mind  to  perceive  those  analogies,  and  to  bring  all  subjects 
to  the  final  test  of  certain  elemental  principles. 

Of  this  last  class  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophers,  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense  of  those  terms,  John  Foster  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  modern,  if  not  the  only  leader.  He  has  fulfilled 
for  the  class  of  thinkers  the  same  high  functions  which  Lord 
Bacon  performed  with  relation  to  philosophers,  and  which  Ben- 
tham,  and  perhaps  Macintosh,  performed  with  respect  to  jurists 
and  political  reasoners.  Beneath  the  veil  of  a  most  elaborate 
and  yet  transparent  tissue  of  style,  the  workings  of  a  mighty 
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mind  on  the  most  abstract  and  elemental  subjects  are  seen  in 
the  vritiiigs  of  Mr.  Foster.  Indeed,  throughont  his  vorks,  be 
indicates  the  right  employment  of  reason,  not  so  much  by  pre- 
cept as  by  example — the  very  soul  of  the  writer  is  seen  beneath 
his  mi^estic  style,  labouring  in  processes  to  vhich  the  fabled 
Vulcan  forging  in  volcanic  depths  the  thunderbolts  of  Jore,  saj^ 
plies  but  a  mengrc  and  vulgar  illustration.  Had  the  conceptions 
of  Shakspeare  been  ostensibly  philosophical,  instead  of  being 
essentially  imaginative,  and  philosophical  only  by  inference,  they 
might,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  ranked  in  the  same  categoiT 
with  those  purely  intellectual  creations  of  John  Poster,  in  which 
perfect  originali^  contends  for  our  admiration  with  the  deepest 
wisdom  and  the  most  enchanting  fancy. 

t.:  It  has  been  conunon  with  those  who  are  only  qualified  to  do- 
rive  their  opinions  &om  personal  observation,  and  who  are 
nnaccostomed  both  to  gcneraliie  and  to  reflect,  to  condemn  all 
those  abstract  principles  which,  from  their  very  abstractness  and 
consequent  comprehensiveness,  admit  of  universal  application, 
under  the  conveniently  opprobrious  designation  of  theory, — 
little  thinking,  meanwhile,  that  what  they  are  despising  is  only, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  essential  principle  of  truth  expressed  from 
the  mass  of  common  experience.  In  thiH  ignorant  and  short- 
sighted notion  is,  perhaps,  involved  the  true  cause  of  nine-tenths 
of  theenors  abroad  in  society.  The  diversities  of  individiud  ex- 
perience are  obviously  infinite,  and  error  ia  correspondingly  infi- 
nite, when  no  higher  standard  than  individual  experience  is 
referred  to.  But  truth  is  one  and  uniform,  and  that  oneness  and 
uniformity  can  only  be  derived  from  that  which  comprehends  all 
the  diversities  of  personal  experience,  which  harmonizes  their 
varieties,  and  condenses  a  result  which,  under  the  despised  name 
of  theory,  becomes  the  essence  and  the  element  of  universal 
truth.  The  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Mr,  Foster  is  to  the 
elaboration  of  this  element — ^not  to  improve  the  machinery  of 
logic,  but  rather  to  supply  a  primum  mobile  to  the  entire  me- 
chanism of  mind,  which  may  lead  it  to  the  attainment  of  the 
grandest  purposes  to  which  it  is  destined  ahke  by  its  intrinsio 
powers  and  by  the  irreversible  will  of  its  Creator. 

If  those  who  have  wrought  more  obviously  practical  changes 
on  the  popular  mind  have  attracted  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion during  the  labours  of  a  life,  it  need  scarcely  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  one  who,  like  John  Foster,  thought  and  wrote  for 
futurity,  should  be  anything  but  the  idol  of  his  day.  None  but 
minds  of  a  somewhat  high  intellectual  order  would  even  reUsh, 
to  say  nothing  of  appreciating,  such  writings  as  his.  While  the 
erroneous  notion  generally  entertained,  and  which  he  set  him- 
self to  rebnke  said  put  down,  would  uecessarily  array  wgaiiuh 
02 
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him  the  prejudices  of  the  great  majority  of  society.  For  ex- 
ample, he  commenced  his  career  in  times  when  a  bold  opposition 
to  things,  as  they  are,  was  regarded  as  little  less  than  criminal. 
Yet  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  cardinal  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety then  existing,  which  was  not  either  battered  by  his  argu- 
ments or  lashed  by  his  satire.  Again :  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
popular  education  was  only  commencing — ^when  that  cause  was 
obnoxious  alike  to  the  pride,  the  fears,  and  the  ignorant  selfish- 
ness of  the  age.  Of  that  now  all-absorbing  subject,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  originator.  Since  in  bis  extraordinary 
essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  he  was  probably  the  first  to  lay  bare 
the  whole  extent  of  the  evil — to  point  out  its  ramifications  of 
mischief,  striking  into  every  vital  interest  of  man — boldly  de- 
veloping its  necessity  solely  for  the  purposes  of  political  and 
spiritusd  despotism — and  tearing  away  the  grave  and  sanctimo- 
nious mask  of  self-styled  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  the 
baseness  of  rulers  was  concealed,  and  through  which  the 
destruction  of  the  people  was  perpetuated. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  nonconformity  was  almost  univer- 
sally despised.  Its  adherents  were  commonly  regarded  as  divided 
between  infidels  and  fanatics.  The  established  church,  popularly 
regarded  as  sacred  throughout,  and  inviolable,  even  to  its  most 
insignificant  corruptions,  was  deemed  the  sole  depositary  of 
Christian  truth  in  the  world.  To  reverence  and  obey  its  priests 
was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  third  table  of  the  law.  While  to 
hold  any  thing  like  communion  or  even  sympathy  with  the 
dissenters  was  deemed  suflScient  to  unchristianize  any  man,  or 
at  least  to  constitute  liim  ceremonially  unclean,  and  to  consign 
him  to  the  limbo  of  the  ^  uncovenanted  mercies.^ 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  this  is  alto- 
gether matter  of  history  in  the  present  day.  We  find  not  a  few 
surviving  representatives  of  this  regime,  though  chiefly  to  be 
found  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  ecclesiastical  scale ;  plethoric 
bishops  and  pluralists  at  the  top,  and  very  ignorant  and  hair- 
brained  curates  at  the  bottom — ^the  former  a  class  that  cannot 
afford  to  think,  and  the  latter  one  whose  responsibilities  nature 
has  mercifully  abridged  by  denjdng  them  the  power.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Voltaire  had  the  church  of  England  immediately 
in  view  when  he  characterized  our  nation  as  resembling  their 
own  porter  butts,  froth  at  top— dregs  at  bottom — in  the  middle 
(by  SVench  courtesy)  excellent.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate  of  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  when  Mr.  Foster 
and  others  had  to  lead  the  battle  of  dissent,  the  reader  must 
imagine  the  middle  class  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is 
of  subsequent  growth,  annihilated,  and  the  two  extreme  classes 
occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the  clerical  body. 
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Perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Julin  Alilton  there  has  not  lived 
a  more  uncompromising  nonconformist  than  John  Foster.  In 
his  writings  he  never  neglected  a  suitable  opportunity  of  ad- 
vocating the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  of  scattering  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers  those  philosophic  principles  by  the  light  of  which 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  coercion — the  very  theory  of 
establishing  any  doctrines  or  opinions  by  legislative  authority, 
would  he  seen  to  be  as  utterly  absurd  as  any  superstition  that 
ever  seized  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  uncultivated  tribes  of 
men.  The  more  reUgious  aspects  of  this  question  were,  in  bia 
just  estimation,  far  too  grave  and  solemn  for  the  application  of 
ridicule;  but  those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
Mr.  Foster  will  not  readily  forget  the  perfect  tempest  of  scornful 
satire  with  which  he  would  sometimes  assail  the  secular  incon- 
sistencies and  corruptions  of  the  hierarchy,  or  such  absurdities 
of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  practice  as  were  too  gross  for  such 
a  mind  as  his  to  condescend  to  discuss. 

To  complete  the  cbmax  of  his  fanatical  opposition  to  things 
as  they  were,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  advocates  of  Chris- 
tian missions.  At  the  time  when  this  mighty  enterprise  was 
popularly  looked  upon  as  the  ephemeral  crotchet  of  a  few  well 
meaning  but  ignorant  persons,  Mr.  Foster  threw  into  it  nil  the 
force  of  his  genius,  and  defended  it  with  all  the  ardour  and 
power  of  his  eloquence.  His  celebrated  missionary  sermon  is 
certainly  the  most  complete  and  noble  defence  of  the  missionary 
cause  which  ever  has  been,  and  probably  which  ever  will  be 
produced.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  prosecution  of  such 
a  course  required  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage,  and  this  form- 
ed a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  mind  of  John  Foster.  It 
seemed  to  be  combined  of  an  instructive  reverence  for  priuciple, 
an  inalienable  and  dignified  self-respect,  and  a  moral  tempera- 
ment and  character  in  which  the  fear  of  man  could  no  more  sub- 
sist than  snow-flakes  in  the  summer  of  the  tropics. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  matter  of  deep  regret  that  Mr. 
Foster  has  left  behind  him  an  amount  of  contribution  compara- 
tively so  small  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  For  this  fact, 
however  it  may  be  lamented,  it  is  not  difficult  to  accoimt.  The 
chief  reason  for  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  Mr.  Foster  was  not  so 
much  a  writer  as  a  thinker,  and  that  his  comparatively  brief 
published  writings  contain  the  profoundest  thought  of  many 
years  in  the  most  condensed  form.  The  French  critic  says : 
' Monfesquieu  abrege  tout  parcequ'il  voit  tout'  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Foster.  His  profound  and  comprehensive  reflection 
had  eliminated  from  every  subject  all  superfluous  accessories — had 
stripped,  as  if  anatomically,  every  subject  with  which  he  dealt  to 
n^cd  and  primitive  essence;  and  he   coascquently  grcsQa.W^. 
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its  results,  as  our  most  elaborate  chemists  produce  theirs,  in  a 
form  at  once  the  most  condensed,  the  most  delicate,  and  the 
most  powerful.  A  further  reason  which  perhaps  may  be  ad- 
duced for  the  comparative  scantiness  of  Mr.  Foster's  literary 
productions  may  be  found  in  that  singular  habit  of  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  merely  imaginative  musing,  which  was 
strikingly  characteristic  of  lus  mental  tendencies.  The  very 
act  of  composition  served  to  call  him  off  from  the  natural 
business  of  his  life.  Not  that  he  was  a  man  of  inactive  mind ; — 
on  the  contrary,  his  very  repose  was  in  intellectual  exer- 
tion ; — ^but  that  he  was  more  disposed  to  seek  the  cultivation 
of  his  own  vast  faculties  for  the  highest  of  purposes  than  to 
develope  each  successive  attainment  for  the  uses  of  others. 

A  stfll  further  reason,  however,  had  probably  more  to  do  with  the 
paucity  of  his  writings  than  either  of  those  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to — ^this  was  the  almost  morbid  sensitiveness  of  his  critical 
taste.  The  writer  of  these  pages  was  once  told  by  Mr.  Foster 
himself,  that  on  some  occasions  he  has  expended  as  much  as 
half  an  hour  in  constructing  a  single  sentence ;  and  that  he  has  sat 
for  an  equal  space  of  time  in  close  meditation  without  writing  a 
word.  Indeed  he  is  grieved  to  know,  that  in  several  instances 
he  has,  under  the  impulse  of  the  same  delicate  fastidiousness, 
destroyed  many  of  those  productions  which,  had  they  been  pub- 
lished, would  certainly  have  met  with  but  one  exception  to 
universal  admiration.  His  perception  of  the  nicest  proprieties 
of  style  was  one  of  his  most  singular  peculiarities.  We  have 
frequently  heard  him  analyse  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  of  those  in  admiration  of  whom  he 
yielded  to  none,  and  detect,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
imgenerous  feeling,  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  faults  of  style, 
and  even  merely  verbal  inconsistencies,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  practised  ingenuity  could  discover.  In  one  of  the  recent 
editions  of  his  great  work — ^the  four  essays — he  made,  no  doubt 
at  the  cost  of  immense  labour,  no  fewer  than  from  one  to  two 
thousand  emendations.  And  it  was  a  high  treat  to  those  of  his 
friends  who  were  qualified  to  enjoy  it,  to  draw  from  him  that 
profoundly  analytical  criticism  which  justified  the  alterations. 
We  have  heard  men  of  great  literary  taste  express  their  regret 
at  these  amendments,  as  if  the  polishing  chisel  of  the  sculptor 
had  destroyed  the  boldness  of  the  design,  or  as  if  the  last  flat- 
tering touches  of  the  portrait  painter  had  irretrievably  sacrificed 
the  likeness.  But  perhaps  such  objections  are  only  dependent 
on  the  jealousy  of  that  first  love  with  which  such  critics  have 
been  enamoured  of  their  author ;  and  he  may  possibly  fall  back 
with  confidence  upon  the  maxim  of  the  great  critic  of  antiquity : 

'  Haec  placuit  seme! ;  hmt  decies  repetita  placebit.' 
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^Vhilc,  however,  owing  to  such  causes  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Foster's  pea,  whether  already  possessed  or  in  anticipation,  fall 
far  below  the  desires  of  the  public,  enough  has  been  left  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  intellectual  men,  and  to  form,  one 
would  hope,  a  permanent  class  of  congenial  minds.  His  first 
and  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  certainly  that  by  which  he  ii 
most  known  to  tiie  pubhc,  was  hii  four  essays. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  extensive  criticism 
of  these  productions,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  only  already 
taken  that  permanent  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  publu; 
which  no  observation  of  ours  could  establish,  and  from  which 
we  are  equally  confident  it  could  never  be  dislodged ;  but,  as  a 
further  and  stronger  reason  for  our  passing  over  these  compo- 
sitions with  a  very  general  notice,  wc  may  add  that  on  their 
irst  appearance  they  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  moat 
elaborate  criticisms  that  ever  appeared  in  this  Bevicw  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Bobcrt  Hall.  It  is  impossihle  to  peruse  without 
the  deepest  interest  the  observations  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr. 
Hall's  on  such  a  work  as  the  Essays,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  from  their  early  appearance,  they  bear  almost  the  character 
of  prediction.  It  is,  we  say,  most  interesting  to  observe  the 
lofty  intellect  of  the  critic  pointing  as  firom  an  eminence  the 
destined  course  of  universal  opinion  and  estimation,  auguring 
the  tendencies  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  casting,  as  it  were, 
the  horoscope  of  that  work  which  was  destined  so  essentially  to 
affect  it.  Yet  even  the  eloquent  paiiegj-rica  of  Mr.  Hall  hardly 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  any  adequate  conception  of  the  effect! 
which  the  work  before  him  was  destined  to  produce.  We  find 
him  prognosticating  that  Mr.  Foster's  compositions  would  '  pro- 
cure their  author  a  brilliant  and  lasting  reputation ;'  but  the 
critic  was  probably  hardly  prepared  to  anticipate  that  many  of  the 
rising  race  of  intellectual  men  would  hereafter  attribute  to  those 
compositions  the  highest  of  their  purely  mental  attainments. 

We  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Hall  in  regarding  the  last  of  the 
Essays  'as  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  elaborate.'  It  ia 
indeed  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  influence  it  has  exercised  on  religious  society  at  lai^e,  and 
especially  on  the  christian  community.  Probably,  however,  its 
uses  have  as  yet  only  commenced,  and  wiD  never  end  but  with 
the  imperfections  of  our  common  nature.  So  long  as  human 
passion  and  human  weakness  shall  pertain  to  those  whose  ofi&ce 
it  is  to  disclose  the  highest  of  truths,  this  profound  production 
will  constitute  a  mirror  in  which  they  will  see,  and  by  which 
perchance  they  will  correct,  the  infirmities  which  prejudice  the 
success  of  their  vocation.  In  the  strictures  which  it  contains 
upon  the  Christian  pulpit  as  it  was  in  that  day^  and  as  unhappily 
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it  is  in  a  great  measure  still,  we  have  chiefly  to  admire  the  sin- 
gular combination  which  the  author  exhibits  of  profound  wisdom 
and  perfect  taste ;  but  every  reader  has  probably  stood  for  a 
moment  amazed  at  the  boldness  with  which  he  has  assailed  the 
idols  of  popular  literature  whether  ancient  or  modem.  He 
seems  to  be  emboldened  by  a  sort  of  sacred  fideUty  to  truth,  as, 
rising  with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  he  despoils  a  covert 
principle  of  immorality  of  all  the  armour  of  logic  and  all  the 
trappings  of  style  with  which  it  is  disguised,  and  with  a  touch 
unlike  that  of  Ithuriel,  dwarfs  the  majestic  spirit  of  error  to  the 
insignificant  dimensions  of  the  toad.  To  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  prejudices  so  long  and  so  fondly  entertained,  indicates  a 
moral  courage  that  is  the  fit  associate  of  the  highest  intellectual 
power. 

We  cannot  so  readily  acquiesce  in  another  of  Mr.  Hall's  cri- 
ticisms, which  assigns  to  the  essay  on  decision  of  character  a 
higher  degree  of  excellence  than  belongs  to  that  '  On  a  Man's 
writing  Memoirs  of  Himself.'     Even  granting  a  higher  degree  of 

Practical  value  as  attaching  to  the  former  composition,  we  cannot 
ut  feel  some  degree  of  surprise  at  such  a  comparison  as  the 
following  in  its  favour : — '  The  subject  is  pursued  with  greater 
regularity,  the  conceptions  are  more  profound,  and  the  style  is 
more  chaste  and  classical.' 

The  greater  degree  of  regularity  here  noticed,  is  probably 
more  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  subjects  pursued,  than 
upon  any  other  cause.  The  essay  on  decision  of  character  is  a 
rigid  and  profound  investigation,  mapped  out  into  the  ordinary 
rhetorical  divisions,  and  is  developed  with  all  the  methodical 
caution  which  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  a  moral  disserta- 
tion. The  other,  on  the  contrary,  partakes  less  of  the  nature 
of  investigation  than  of  reverie.  The  very  subject  is  of  a  far 
more  original  kind,  and  the  method  of  treating  it  partakes  so 
much  of  that  character,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  cu- 
riosities of  modem  literature.  The  author  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  reasoning  and  arranging  as  thinking  aloud.  As  a  com- 
position it  gives  the  impression  of  a  lofty  intellect  in  repose,  or, 
at  most,  lawlessly  following  out  its  own  subUme  suggestions, 
rather  than  engaged  in  a  performance  which  should  compel  at- 
tention, and  defy  criticism. 

Still  less  can  we  concur  in  the  next  reference  of  Mr.  Hall. 
In  perfect  originality  and  profundity  of  conception,  we  should 
regard  the  first  essay  as  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  Mr.  Foster's  productions.  It  rather  reminds 
us  of  an  ingenious  defence  which  he  once  made  to  the  writer  of 
some  productions  of  Coleridge,  in  which  it  was  objected,  that  he 
failed  to  convey  to  the  reader  anything  like  an  accurate  concept- 
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tion  of  his  meaning.  Mr.  Foster  xtrgei  in  reply,  that  it  vm 
quite  possible  to  think  without  the  mental  use  of  language  at 
all ;  that  there  was  eapecially  a  certain  order  of  Bubjecta  to  which 
language,  progressively  conatructed  bj  it  is  to  meet  those  de- 
mands of  mankind  which  are  chiefly  of  a  social  and  commercial 
nature,  was  most  imperfectly  adapted ;  and  that  the  fault  in  iim 
case  of  Coleridge  lay  less  in  Lis  want  of  perspicuity  than  in 
that  mental  habitude  by  which  he  was  led  to  certain  topics  even 
as  the  tlieme  of  didactic  composition,  of  which  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  society  was  a  very  inappropriate  vehicle. 

No  such  want  of  perspicuity  attaches  to  any  of  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Foster  as  that  which  he  thus  ingeniously  sought  to  account  for. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  so  far  as  such  a  charge  can  be 
brought,  of  course  in  a  very  mitigated  form,  against  the  style  of 
the  first  essay,  it  may  be  refuted  on  somewhat  similar  grounds. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  redundant  fulness  of  thought,  which,  in 
the  struggle  to  develope  itself,  taxes  the  resources  of  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  and  seems  to  strain  the  capacit}'  of  ordinary  sen- 
tences. Indeed,  Mr.  Hall  himself  appears  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  this  grand  peculiarity,  for  in  the  closing,  and  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  his  critique,  he  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations ; — '  An  occasional  obscurity  pervades  some  parts  of  the 
work.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  at  times  to  struggle  with 
conceptions  too  miglity  for  his  grasp,  and  Ui  present  confused 
masses  rather  than  distinct  delineations  of  thought.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  imputed  to  the  originality,  not  the  weakness  of  hia 
powers.  The  scale  on  which  he  thinks  is  so  vast,  and  the  ex- 
cursions of  his  imagination  are  so  extended,  that  they  frequently 
carry  him  into  the  most  unbeaten  track,  and  among  objects  where 
a  ray  of  light  glances  iu  an  angle  only,  without  diffusing  itself 
over  the  whole.  On  ordinary  topics  his  conceptions  are  lumi- 
nous in  the  highest  degree.  He  places  the  idea  which  he  wishes 
to  present  in  such  a  flood  of  light,  that  it  is  not  merely  visible 
itself,  but  it  seems  to  illumine  all  around  it.' 

It  appears  to  us  sufficiently  evident  that  Mr.  Hall,  in  the 
above  observations,  had  the  first  essay  most  prominent  in  his  view. 
Yet  with  great  deference  to  one  of  the  ablest  of  critics  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  writers,  we  shoidd  say  that  no  single  com- 
position of  our  great  essayist  indicates  so  singular  a  power  to 
compel  language  into  subserviency  to  an  original  mind,  as  that 
On  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Himself.  A  comparison  of  this, 
as  of  all  the  other  productions  of  the  same  mind,  with  those  of 
one  or  two  modem  writers,  distinguished  by  somewhat  similar 
intellectual  tendencies,  will,  we  think,  make  this  evident  to  every 
reflective  student  of  their  respective  writings.  We  will  instance 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  £menon,  as  three  authors,  who  ex«  ViA. 
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by  a  profoundly  reflective  habit  of  mind  to  shim  the  extrinsic, 
the  pseudo-practical,  and  almost  statistical  style  of  thinking  and 
writing,  which  prevails  in  these  utilitarian  days,  and  to  develope 
the  abstruse,  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of  mere  interests,  and 
to  inspect  and  explain  that  hidden  mechanism  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  whether  individual  or  social,  of  which  all  that 
is  exterior  is  the  result.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
such  men  should  have  been  conducted  as  if  by  their  tutelary 
genius  to  the  regions  of  German  philosophy.  But  this  fact  surely 
ought  not  to  be  taught  us  by  their  style.  That  independence  of 
mind  which  is  analogous  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  not  to 
say  of  nationality  in  the  social  system,  would,  one  should 
think,  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  English  style  amidst 
the  commerce  of  foreign  styles  and  theories;  would  have 
compelled  the  latter  to  be  naturalized  before  they  mingled 
in  the  British  republic  of  letters;  or,  if  we  may  so  change 
the  allusion,  to  pay  a  duty,  and  to  be  stamped  with  our  own 
character  before  they  crossed  the  literary  frontier.  The  reverse 
of  this  is,  however,  the  case.  We  find  in  the  language  of 
the  writers  referred  to  an  unequivocal  brogue,  and  that,  too,  in 
some  cases,  rather  affected  than  involuntary,  which  tells  us  among 
whom  they  have  resided,  and  indicates  their  own  seducible 
imitativeness.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  they  shew  us  that  they 
are  professed  imitators,  and,  like  all  that  numerous  class,  they 
chiefly  succeed  in  copying  the  defects  of  the  original.  They 
seem  to  delight  in  haziness  and  obscurity  for  their  own  sake;  they 
seem  to  have  schooled  themselves  into  a  pretended  preference  for 
the  murky  atmosphere  and  the  rugged  precipitous  soil  of  the 
Borean  regions ;  and,  perhaps,  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  would  be 
best  read  through  an  English  translation  of  a  French  trans- 
lation of  their  writings. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  in  depth  and  originality  of  thought 
the  writings  of  John  Foster  will  not  lose  by  a  comparison 
with  those  to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  in  the  natural  and 
unaffected  gracefulness  of  his  style,  he  is  incomparably  their 
superior.  Elaborate,  indeed,  he  is,  aud  that  to  the  last  degree, 
but  his  is  the  art  which  conceals  itself,  and  deceives  by  its  per- 
fect similarity  to  nature.  He  is  never  on  stilts.  We  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  his  published  writings,  even 
the  most  sublimely  eloquent,  which  can  be  stigmatized  as  bom- 
bastic. And  if  the  young  England,  who  are  enamoured  of  our  Grer- 
manised  word-mongers,  justify  their  predilections  on  the  ground 
that  their  pet  writers  are  bringing  back  our  language  to  its 
primitive  simplicity,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  foolish  enough 
to  prefer  the  mansions  of  opulent  refinement  to  the  huts  of  our 
ancestors,  the  diction  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  to  that  of 
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Chaucer,  and  the  taste  vliicli  cherishes  Claude  and  Rembrandt, 
to  that  more  ccceotric  passion  for  the  fine  arts,  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  stained  faces  and  the  painted  thighs  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  We  do  not  wish  to  see  more  pure  or  more  power- 
ful English  than  that  which  this  illustrions  and  imaffected  writer 
has  selected  as  the  appropriate  vehicle  of  his  sublime  conception!. 

If,  however,  any  doubt  should  be  eutertained  on  this  point,  it 
may  be  solved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Let  the  cntic  take 
some  sentence  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  overcharged  and  pld> 
thoric.  Let  him  take  it  to  pieces,  and  seek  to  reconstruct  with 
a  view  to  greater  simplification  and  brevity,  but  at  the  same  time 
under  the  condition  of  not  losing  so  much  as  a  hint  of  thought. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  ourselves,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  in  most  cases  it  will  utterly  fail.  We  believe  that  some  of 
the  most  questionable  of  these  sentences  will  be  found  on  ■ 
scTere  analysis  to  exhibit  something  like  the  perfection  of  rheto- 
rical ingenuity ;  and  that  if  in  such  an  analysis  the  moulds  of 
the  exquisite  composition  could  be  lost,  it  would  be  almost  M 
difficult  to  reconstruct  the  passage  as  it  would  be  to  recover  the 
precise  combination  of  form  and  colour  in  the  kaleidoscopo 
which  had  been  lost  by  an  accidental  jar  of  the  instrument. 

We  will  cite  a  single  passage  in  illustration  of  this  remark. 
And  while  the  limits  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves  forbid 
our  catering  into  anything  like  a  eommentative  analysis  of  it, 
we  would  invite  a  close  attention  to  it,  and  especially  to 
the  final  sentences.  It  appears  to  us  a  favourable  instance 
of  that  masterly  and  elaborate  tact,  by  which  a  somewhat  recon- 
dite idea  is  best  developed  in  sentences,  which  may  seem  at  first 
sight  too  much  thronged  with  clauses  and  epithets  to  be  recom> 
mended  as  a  model  of  style. 

*  •  Here  a  pereont  of  your  age  might  pause,  and  look  back  with  great 
interest  on  the  world  of  circumstances  through  which  life  hae  been  drawn. 
Consider  what  thousands  of  situations,  appearances,  incidents,  persons, 
jou  have  been  present  with,  each  in  hia  time.  The  review  would  cany 
you  over  something  like  a  chaos,  with  all  the  moral,  and  all  other  ele- 
ments confounded  together;  and  you  may  reflect  till  you  begin  almost 
to  wonder  how  an  individual  retains  the  same  essence  through  all  the 
diversities,  vicissitudes,  and  counter&ctions  of  influence,  that  operate  on 
it  dui^g  his  progress  through  the  confusion.  While  the  essential  being 
might,  however,  defy  the  universe  to  extinguish,  absorb,  or  tranimate 
it,  you  will  find  it  has  come  out  with  dispositions  and  habits  which  will 
shew  where  it  has  been,  and  what  it  has  undergone.     You  may  descry 

*  Eway  on  a  Man's  nritinE  Memoirs  of  Himself ;— 13th  edit.  pp.  23, 24. 
t  It  is  not,  perhaps,  Mnetuly  knovm  that  these  essays  were  written  in  a 

tenet  of  letters  to  the  Wy  who  shortly  aftcrwwdt  became  the  wife  of  the 
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on  it  the  marks  and  colours  of  many  of  the  things  by  wliich  it  has,  in 
passing,  been  touched  or  arrested. 

*  Consider  the  number  of  meetings  with  acquaintance,  friends,  or 
strangers  ;  the  number  of  conversations  you  have  held  or  heard ;  the 
number  of  exhibitions  of  good  or  evil,  virtue  or  vice  ;  the  number  of  oc- 
casions on  which  you  have  been  disgusted  or  pleased,  moved  to  admira- 
tion or  to  abhorrence ;  the  number  of  times  that  you  have  contemplated 
the  town,  the  rural  cottage,  or  verdant  fields ;  the  number  of  volumes 
you  have  read  ;  the  times  that  you  have  looked  over  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  or  gone,  by  means  of  history,  into  past  ages  ;  the  number  of 
comparisons  of  yourself  with  other  persons,  alive  or  dead,  and  compari- 
sons of  them  with  one-another  ;  the  number  of  solitary  musings,  of  so- 
lemn contemplations  of  night,  of  the  successive  subjects  of  thought,  and 
of  animated  sentiments  that  have  been  kindled  and  extinguished.  Add 
all  the  hours  and  causes  of  sorrow  which  you  have  known.  Through 
this  lengthened,  and,  if  the  numbers  could  be  told,  stupendous  multipli- 
city of  things  you  have  advanced,  while  all  their  heterogeneous  myriads 
have  darted  influences  upon  you,  each  one  of  them  having  some  definable 
tendency.  A  traveller  round  the  globe  would  not  meet  a  greater  variety 
of  seasons,  prospects,  and  winds,  than  you  might  have  recorded  of  the 
circumstances  capable  of  affecting  your  character  during  your  journey  of 
life.  You  could  not  wish  to  have  drawn  to  yourself  the  agency  of  a 
vaster  diversity  of  causes ;  you  could  not  wish,  on  the  supposition  that 
you  had  gained  advantage  from  all  these,  to  wear  the  spoils  of  a  greater 
number  of  regions.  The  formation  of  the  character  from  so  many  ma- 
terials, reminds  one  of  that  mighty  appropriating  attraction,  which,  on 
the  fanciful  hypothesis  that  the  resurrection  should  re-assemble  the  same 
particles  which  composed  the  body  before,  must  draw  them  from  dust, 
and  trees,  and  animals,  from  ocean  and  winds.' 

While  we  thus  attempt  to  do  honour  to  the  exalted  genius  dis- 
played in  the  first  essay,  we  are  quite  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  tendency  of  the  second,  on  Decision  of  Character,  is  more 
immediately  practical,  and  exhibits  almost  the  same  profundity 
of  thought  and  striking  beauty  of  illustration.  There  are  not  a 
few,  and  some  perhaps  who  may  read  these  remarks,  who  owe  to 
this  singular  production  some  of  the  most  capital  advantages  wliich 
they  have  derived,  either  from  didactic  literature,  or  indeed  from 
any  other  source.  If  the  Hbrary  may  be  truly  designated,  as  by 
the  Egyptians  of  old,  the  i^v^^rn  larpiiov  this  essay  may  fairly 
be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  tonics  in  the  moral  pharmacopoeia. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  mind  so  infirm  of  purpose, 
80  stagnant  in  irresolution,  as  not  to  be  nerved  and  stimulated 
by  the  perusal  of  this  extraordinary  essay.  It  throws  such 
withering  scorn  upon  the  feebleness  of  those  minds  which  pas- 
sively suspend  themselves  on  the  notions  and  the  examples  of 
others,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  writer  liimself  could  have 
had  no  part  in  so  bitter  a  condemnation.  Tliis  was  strictly 
true ;  and  if  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  represent  itself, 
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the  great  essayist  in  tbis  production  has  largely  availed  himself  of 
his  privilege.  Few  men,  perhapi,  have  ever  been  more  remark- 
able than  lie  for  that  independence  and  decision  of  mind  which 
he  so  nobly  extols ;  few  men  who  justiiy  their  tenacity  of  opinion 
by  such  various  knowledge  and  such  deep  reflection,  and  few  on 
whom  the  force  of  fashion  and  popular  fallacy  was  bo  utterly 
lost. 

On  the  whole,  however,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  name  that 
production  of  Mr.  Foster  to  which  we  should  ascribe  the  highest 
and  most  permanent  value,  we  should  certainly  fix  upon  the 
last, '  On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Keligion.' 
The  peculiarity  which  Paid  states  in  one  of  his  epistles  with 
reference  to  the  christian  religion  as  existing  in  his  day,  that 
not  many  of  tlie  wise  and  the  noble  were  drawn  to  it,  prevaila 
to  a  fully  proportionate  degree  in  our  own  times,  insomuch  that 
popular  reflnement  might  seem  under  certain  circumstances  to 
oe  as  effectual  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  true  religion  as  popular 
demoralization  and  barbarism.  It  was  an  effort  alike  worthy  of 
the  genius  and  the  piety  of  Mr.  Foster,  to  develope  the  most 
hidden  causes  of  tins  melancholy  phenomenon,  whether  ex- 
isting in  the  church  or  in  the  world,  and  to  expose  and  re- 
buke them  in  both  with  the  most  dignified  but  unsparing 
severity.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hall,  that  he  seems  to  have 
expended  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  on  this  exquisite  pro- 
duction ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  from  its  most  elegant  tastes  to  ita 
lowest  passions  and  its  saddest  depravities,  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  literature,  and  that  sen- 
sibility to  the  foibles  and  faults  of  religious  pu*ties,  which  was 
so  far  above  the  influence  of  sectarian  prejudice.  The  boldness 
with  which  be  dethrones  the  long-worshipped  idols  of  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  is  scarcely  less  admirable  than  the  incor- 
mptible  rationabty,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase,  with 
which  he  rebukes  that  phraseology  and  imagery  which  has  been 
consecrated  in  the  veneration  of  the  vulgar,  through  their 
adoption  by  men  whose  ordinary  good  sense  ought  to  have 
imposed  sterner  laws  on  their  religious  sensibilities.  Many  of 
these  strictures  necessarily  refer  to  the  grosser  defects  of  the 
christian  pulpit.  And  here  so  deep  is  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tions, that  they  not  only  iind  ample  illustrations  in  preceding 
times,  but  might  seem  to  have  been  almost  prophetic  of  certain 
preachers  who  have  risen  to  notoriety  since  the  date  of  their 
publication.  We  will  adduce  in  illustration  one  train  of  remarks 
which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  portrait,  the  original  of 
which  the  reader  will  not  long  have  to  look  for  among  the 
divines  of  Scotland  and  of  the  English  metropolis. 
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'  There  is  a  smaller  class  that  might  be  called  mock  eloquent  writers. 
These  saw  the  effect  of  brilliant  expression  in  those  works  of  eloquence 
and  poetry  where  it  was  dictated  and  animated  by  energy  of  thought ; 
and  very  reasonably  wished  that  Christian  sentiments  might  assume  a 
language  as  impressive  as  any  subject  had  ever  employed  to  fascinate  or 
command.     But  unfortimately  they  forgot  that  eloquence  resides  essen- 
tially in  the  thought,  and  that  no  words  can  make  genuine  eloquence  of 
that  which  would  not  be  such  in  the  plainest  that  could  fiilly  express  the 
sense.     Or  probably  they  were  quite  confident  of  the  excellence  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  demanding  to  be  so  finely  sounded  forth.     Perhaps 
they  concluded  them  to  be  vigorous  and  subUme  from  the  very  circum- 
stance that  they  disdained  to  show  themselves  in  plain  language.     The 
writers  would  be  but  Uttle  inclined  to  suspect  of  poverty  or  feebleness 
the  thoughts  which  seemed  so  naturally  to  be  assuming  in  their  minds 
and  on  their  page  such  a  magnificent  style.     A  gaudy  verbosity  is  always 
eloquence  in  the  opinion  of  him  that  writes  it ;  but  what  is  the  effect  on 
the  reader  ?     Real  eloquence  strikes  with  immediate  force,  and  leaves 
not  the  possibility  of  asking  or  thinking  whether  it  be  eloquence  ;  but 
the  sounding  sentences  of  these  writers  leave  you  cool  enough  to  exa- 
mine with  doubtful  curiosity  a  language  that  seems  threatening  to  move 
or  astonish  you,  without  actually  doing  so.     It  is  something  hke  the 
case  of  a  fiedse  alarm  of  thunder,  where  a  sober  man,  who  is  not  apt  to 
startle  at  sounds,  looks  out  to  see  whether  it  be  not  the  rumbling  of  a 
cart.     Very  much  at  your  ease  you  contrast  the  pomp  of  the  expression 
with  the  quality  of  the  thoughts  ;  and  then  read  on  for  amusement,  or 
cease  to  read  from  disg^t. 

'  A  principal  device  in  the  fabrication  of  this  style  is  to  multiply  epi- 
thets, dry  epithets,  laid  on  the  surface,  and  into  which  no  vitality  of  the 
sentiment  is  found  to  circulate.  You  may  take  a  number  of  the  words 
out  of  each  page,  and  find  that  the  sense  is  neither  more  nor  less  for 
your  having  cleared  the  composition  of  these  epithets  of  chalk  of  various 
colours  with  which  the  tame  thoughts  had  submitted  to  be  dappled  and 
made  fine.' 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  be  reminded  by  these  passages  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  with  his  '  vista  of  a  succession^  (not  referring  to 
his  own  verbiage)  '  which  ever  flows  without  stop  and  without 
termination*.^  If,  however,  Mr.  Foster's  observations  may  be 
regarded  as  prophetic,  they  might  seem  to  have  more  direct  re- 
ference to  certain  feeble  imitators  of  the  Scotch  orator.  Mr. 
Melville  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  (not  the  poet,  but  the  author  of 
'Woman'  and  '  Satan,')  for  example,  with  a  little  fraternal  fiy 
scattered  throughout  other  denominations  qyuosfama  ohscura  re- 
candit.  Let  Mr.  Melville  be  their  exponent,  and  let  the  reader 
say  if  great  praise  is  not  due  to  our  author  for  his  warning. 
'  Death  came  against  the  Mediator :  but,  in  submitting  to  it, 
Christ,  if  we  may  use  such  image,  seized  on  the  destroyer,  and, 
waving  his  skeleton  form  as  a  sceptre  over  his  creation,  broke 

*  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses,  p.  158. 
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the  spell  of  a  thousand  generations,  dashing  avay  the  chains, 
and  opening  the  graves  of  an  oppressed  and  rifled  population*.' 
Or  let  us  take  the  following :  '  He  went  down  to  the  grave  in 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  might 
of  the  Deity.  And,  designing  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  lustra 
on  the  life,  the  everlasting  hfe  of  man,  oh .'  he  did  not  bid  the 
firmament  cleave  asunder,  and  the  constellations  of  elemitjf 
sMne  out  in  their  majesties,  and  dazzle  and  blind  an  overawed 
creation.  He  rose  up,  a  moral  giant,  from  hia  grave-clothes,  and 
proving  deatli,  vanquished  in  his  stronghold,  left  the  vacant  se- 
pulchre as  a  centre  of  light  to  the  dwellers  on  this  planet.  He 
took  not  the  suns  and  systems  which  crowd  immensity  in  order 
to  form  one  brilliant  cataract,  which,  rushing  down  in  its  glo- 
ries, might  sweep  away  darkneis  from  the  benighted  race  of  the 
apostate.  But  he  came  forth  from  the  tomb  masterfiil  and  vic- 
torious ;  and  the  place  where  he  had  lain  became  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  the  long-hidden  truth ;  and  the  fragments  of  hit 
grave  stone  were  the  stars  from  which  flashed  the  immorlaliiy 
ofmanf.' 

It  Till  be  as  little  difficult  to  detect  again  in  the  following 
sketch  a  class  of  religionists,  now,  we  hope,  gradnally  decreasing, 
and  situated  at  the  very  opposite  poles  of  orthodoxy.  The  clo- 
sing sentence  will  probably  remind  every  reader  of  a  certain  well 
kuown  preacher  generally,  and  perhaps  appropriately,  designated 
onder  a  nickname,  who  has  recently  been  removed  trom  this 
world. 

'  Under  the  denomination  of  mock  eloquence  may  also  be  placed  the 
mode  of  writing  which  endeavours  to  move  the  paseions  not  by  present- 
ing striking  ideas  of  the  object  of  passion,  but  by  the  appearance  of  an 
emphatical  enunciation  of  the  writer's  own  feelings  concerning  it.  Yon 
are  not  made  to  perceive  how  the  thing  itself  hu  the  most  interesting 
claims  on  your  heart ;  but  are  required  to  be  affected  in  mere  sympathy 
with  the  author  who  attempta  your  feelings  by  frequent  ciclainations, 
and  perhaps  by  an  incessant  application  to  hia  fellow -mortals,  and  to 
their  Redeemer,  of  all  the  appellations  and  epithets  of  passion  not  appro-  . 
priate  to  the  object.  To  this  last  great  ohject,  especially  such  forms  of 
expression  are  occasionally  applied,  as  must  excite  a  revolting  emotion 
in  a  man  who  feels  that  he  cannot  meet  the  same  being  at  once  on  terms 
ofadoration  and  of  caressing  equaUty.' — Foster's  Essays,  13tbedit.p.2S2. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  one  or  two  sentences  in  the 
same  connexion  which  depict  with  equal  force  of  satire  and  pro- 
priety of  taste  a  class  once  rendered  notorious  by  such  names  as 
Himtingdon  and  Hawker,  hut  now  we  hope  gradually  filtering 
through  the  dregs  of  society  into  the  oblivion  they  deserve, 

'  You  may  meet  with  a  christian  polemic,  who  seems  to  value  the 
•  HelriUe's  Sermoni,  pp.  19,  SO.  f  lb.  i^.  146,  7. 
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arguments  for  evangelical  truth  as  an  assassin  values  his  dagger,  and  for 
the  same  reason ;  with  a  descanter  on  the  invisible  world,  who  makes 
you  think  of  a  popish  cathedral,  and  from  the  vulgarity  of  whose  illu- 
minations you  are  glad  to  escape  into  the  solemn  twilight  of  faith ;  or 
with  a  grim  zealot  for  such  a  theory  of  the  divine  attributes  and  govern- 
ment as  seems  to  delight  in  representing  the  Deity  as  a  dreadful  king  of 
furies,  whose  dominion  is  overshadowed  with  vengeance,  whose  music  is 
the  cries  of  victims,  and  whose  glory  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
ruin  of  his  creation.* — Foster's  Essays,  13th  Edition,     p.  253. 

Next  in  order  as  an  intellectual  and  literary  performance,  and 
scarcely  second  to  it  in  popularity  and  usefulness,  stands  the 
essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  with  which  in  some  of  its  editions 
is  appropriately  published  his  celebrated  sermon  in  defence  of 
christian  missions.  We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Foster 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  certainly  by  far  the  most  powerful 
advocate  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  popular  education.  And 
much  as  that  subject  has  grown  upon  the  public  mind  during 
subsequent  years,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  no  new  argu- 
ments have  been  urged  in  its  favour  since  the  date  of  this  pub- 
lication, though  it  was  written  in  times  of  the  deepest  darkness 
and  the  grossest  prejudice,  ere  yet '  the  march  of  intellect'  had 
become  a  proverbial  phrase  familiar  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society.  So  fiill  is  the  essay  on  Popular  Ignorance  of  deep  truth 
and  comprehensive  thought,  that  any  thing  like  a  faithful 
analysis  of  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  Such  an  attempt 
would  almost  involve  the  re-composition  of  the  volume.  There 
are,  however,  some  views  developed  in  it  which  the  subsequent 
position  of  affairs  has  rendered  too  important  to  be  passed  by 
without  particular  notice. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  age  is  the  degree  in 
which  christians  and  christian  ministers  exert  themselves  for  the 
promotion  of  great  political  objects ;  not  as  selfish  or  factious 
partizans,  but  in  the  spirit,  and  as  they  think  under  the  implied 
commands,  of  their  religion.  This  interference  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  the  movements  in  favour  of  religious 
equality,  commercial  freedom,  and  the  further  reform  of  the 
representative  system.  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the 
introduction  of  so  much  high-principled  earnestness  into  political 
contests  should  awaken  the  apprehension  and  the  censure  of 
those  who  are  hostile  to  the  progress  aUke  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  We  are  told  that  such  persons  are  stepping  out  of 
their  province,  secularizing  their  minds,  and  impairing  their 
usefulness ;  and  no  doubt  if  their  exertions  were  put  forth  in  a 
certain  spirit,  such  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  But  do  the 
same  censures  fall  on  those  good  men  who  devote  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  our  public  charities  ? 
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Are  Oiey  not  loaded  with  eulogy  nnd  respect,  although  their 
object  is  purely  secular?  And  why,  we  may  well  ask, may  that 
attention  be  lawfully  expended  on  humane  societies  and  hospi* 
tals,  whose  benign  operations  are  limited  to  individual  cases, 
which  is  denied  to  those  systcma  wMch  starve  the  bodies,  destroy 
the  lives,  aud  degrade  and  ruin  the  souls  of  classes  to  be  eonuted 
by  millions.  Yet  to  the  latter  category  of  c^ik  those  efforts 
liave  reference  which,  conducted  ever  so  mildly  but  at  the  same 
time  energetically  by  the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, are  \naited  with  the  severest  censure  by  those  who  have 
neither  the  ability  to  lead  nor  the  courage  to  follow. 

In  this  condemned  class  Mr.  Foster  cheerfully  and  even  emu* 
loiisly  places  himself.  And  as  the  feeling  which  forbids  this 
interference  is  perhaps  increasingly  prevalent  among  respectable 
dissenters,  while  it  amounts  to  a  mania  among  the  '  stupidly 
good'  of  the  endowed  sect,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  a 
few  observations  from  our  author,  especially  as  the  classes  to 
which  we  refer  impress  us  with  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  they 
are  among  the  number  for  whose  benefit  the  essay  on  Popular 
Ignorance  was  specially  intended. 

'Tliia  intcrdletion  comes  with  its  worst  opjiearanec  when  it  ia  put 
forth  in  terms  aJTcctiiig  a  profound  reverence  of  religion ;  n  reverence 
which  cannot  endure  that  30  liuly  a  thing  should  be  defiled  by  being 
brou^t  in  any  contact  with  :^uch  a  subject  as  the  miinncr  in  whieh  the 
intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  people  is  affected  by  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  ruling  power.  The  advocate  of  schemes  for  the  improve^ 
meat  of  their  rational  nature  may  take  hia  ground,  liia  strongest  ground 
on  religion,  for  enforcing  on  individuala  the  duty  of  promoting  auch  an 
object.  In  the  name  and  autliority  of  rcligiuii  he  may  press  on  their 
conatnences  with  respect  to  the  application  of  their  property  and  influ- 
ence, and  he  may  adopt  under  its  sanction  a  strongly  judicial  language 
in  censure  of  their  negligence,  their  insensibility  of  their  accountable- 
neas,  and  their  expenditures  foreign  to  the  most  important  uses  :  in  all 
this  he  docs  well.  But  the  instant  he  begins  to  make  the  like  judicial 
application  of  its  laws  to  the  public  conduct  of  the  governing  authorities 
(and  to  moke  it  not  in  the  way  of  commenting  on  that  conduct  on  a 
general  account,  but  strictly  and  specially  aa  it  affects  the  object  in  ques- 
tion) that  instant  he  debases  Christianity  to  politics,  moat  likely  to 
party-poUtics ;  and  a  pioua  horror  ia  testified  at  the  profanation.  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  honoured  somewhat  after  the  same  manner  as  the  l^ama 
of  Thibet,  It  is  to  stay  in  its  temple,  to  have  the  proprieties  of  homage 
duly  preserved  within  its  precincts,  but  to  be  exempted  (in  reverence  of 
its  sanctity !)  from  all  cognizance  of  great  public  oflairs,  even  in  the 
points  where  they  most  involve  its  interests.  It  could  shew,  perhaps, 
in  what  manner  Uie  admin iatral ion  of  those  afioirs  injures  those  interests ; 
but  it  would  degrade  its  character  by  talking  of  any  such  matter.  Uut 
Christianity  must  have  leave  to  decline  the  compliment.  As  to  its  sacred 
character,  it  can  veMure  that  on  the  strength  of  its  intrinsic  c^\V^  im\\ 
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of  its  own  guardianship,  while  in  a  censorial  capacity  it  steps  on  what 
will  be  called  a  political  ground,  so  far  as  to  take  account  of  what  regard 
has  been  shewn,  or  what  means  have  been  left  disposable  for  operations 
to  promote  the  grand  essentials  of  human  welfare  by  that  pubHc  system 
which  has  grasped  and  expended  the  strength  of  the  community. 
Christianity  is  not  so  demure  a  thing  that  it  cannot,  without  violating  its 
consecrated  character,  go  into  the  exercise  of  this  judicial  office.  And 
as  to  its  Hght  to  do  so — either  it  has  a  right  to  take  cognizance  now  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  and  measures  of  states  and  their  regu- 
lators bear  upon  the  most  momentous  interests,  or  it  will  have  no  right  to 
be  brought  forward  as  the  supreme  law  for  the  final  award  upon  those 
proceedings  and  those  men.' — Preface  to  the  Essay  on  Popular  Igno- 
rance,    pp.  11 — 13. 

In  the  same  preface^  we  find  a  masterly  exposure  of  the 
abortive  plan  for  national  education^  introduced  to  parliament^ 
by  Henry  (now  alas!  Lord)  Brougham^  about  the  year  1821. 
While  the  author  does  honour  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  this 
singular  man^  he  indicates  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  infir- 
mities^ which  those  are  best  able  to  appreciate  who  have  wit- 
nessed his  subsequent  erratic  course.  The  re-perusal  of  his  ob- 
senations  reminds  the  writer  of  a  very  characteristic  observation 
once  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Foster^  to  the  efPect^  that  Lord 
Brougham  resembled  an  elephant  in  the  van  of  an  army ; — ^it  was 
an  even  chance  whether  he  trod  down  the  enemy  or  backed  his 
uncouth  bulk  on  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  so  equivo- 
cal an  alliance. 

Did  the  space  to  which  we  must  limit  our  observations  allow 
of  it,  we  should  be  tempted  to  quote  the  passages  in  which  the 
author  demonstrates  the  utter  absurdity  of  state  interference 
with  the  religion  of  the  people  :*  a  train  of  reasoning  which  we 
deliberately  regard  as  altogether  unanswerable.  We  should  be 
tempted  too,  to  cite  certain  pages  which  might  seem  to  have  been 
prophetic  o£  Sir  James  Graham^s  National  Education  Bill ;  and 
upon  wliich,  whether  respecting  state  education  in  general,  or 
education  in  the  state  religion,  no  amendment  certainly  has  been 
made  amidst  the  excitement  which  that  abominable  measure  has 
recently  occasioned.f 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  great  variety  of  passages  from  this 
singular  book  which  evince  such  habits  of  profound  and  com- 

Erehensive  reflection,  as  qualified  the  author  for  an  almost  un- 
mited  censorship  of  popular  fallacies.  One  train  of  thought, 
especially,  has  struck  us  as  woii;hy  of  the  deepest  attention  in 
these  later  days,  in  which  the  strongest  holds  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  have  become  the  selected  objects  of 
popular  evasion.     We  refer  to  a  passage,  in  which  the  author} 

♦  See  '  Popular  Ignorance/  p.  p.  78,  83.    Second  Edition, 
t  Ibid.,  p.p.  232,  236.  %  Ibid.,  p.p.  453, 467. 
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analyzes,  aod  emphatically  condcmas,  the  prudent  policy  of  thoae 
who  withhold  their  co-operatioa  from  the  grandest  undertakinga^ 
on  the  ground  of  the  improbabihty  of  their  success,  and  the 
imagined  mischiefs  which  would  be  consequent  on  their  failnre. 
It  would  be  well,  if  on  the  ere  of  that  important  movement, 
now  in  contemplation,  against  the  connection  of  the  episcopalian 
or  any  other  denomination  with  the  patronage  and  power  of  the 
itate,  these  invaluable  pages  were  duly  read  in  every  dissenting 
&mily. 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  commend  to  general  at- 
tention insulated  portions  of  a  work,  which  as  a  whole,  should 
be  familiar  to  society  at  large.  It  is  replete  with  the  profound- 
est  thought,  pregnant  with  practical  wisdom,  and  radiant  with  a 
genius  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author  alone. 

The  moat  atrictly  rehgious  of  Mr,  Foster's  productions  is,  his 
introductory  essay  to  Dr.  Doddridge's,  '  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Sold.'  From  our  knowledge  of  our  author's 
theological  character,  we  should  have  little  doubt  that,  notwith- 
standing that  deep  piety  which  has  secured  the  usefulness  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  work,  he  would  have  strongly  disapproved  of 
the  philosophy,  (if  we  may  so  term  it),  of  the  Rise  and  Progresi. 
The  book,  however,  is  hardly  alluded  to  in  the  introductory 
essay,  and  even  had  he  wished,  which  is  altogether  inaupposa- 
ble,  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  readers ;  he,  perhaps,  could 
hardly  have  better  secured  his  object,  than  by  overlaying  it  as 
he  did  with  his  own  extraordinary  essay.  It  is,  indeed,  so  heart- 
searching  a  treatise,  so  irresistible,  except  indeed,  by  a  depraved 
carnality  which  nothing  human  can  conquer,  that  wc  can  well 
imagine  a  mind  of  onlinaiy  sensibility  shrinking  irom  the  re- 
perusal  of  it,  lest  it  should  be  daring  the  last  remedy  which  can 
subdue  the  human  heart  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  We  com- 
mend it,  however,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  aU,  to  the  uneducated 
for  its  simplicity,  to  the  intellectual  for  its  sublime  and  hallowed 
genius,  and  to  all  for  a  majestic  and  venerable  piety,  which 
might  seem  to  invest  it  with  a  species  of  inspiration. 

Mr.  Foster's  dissertation  on  the  character  of  the  late  Robert 
Hall,  as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  of  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  admirers 
of  the  latter.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  one  held  that  most 
lamented  and  moat  extraordinary  man,  in  greater  admiration 
than  John  Foster.  The  originality  of  his  mind,  moreover,  with- 
held him  firom  fulfilling  the  duty  allotted  to  him,  by  a  mere 
eSusion  of  panegyric.  He  entered  into  a  complete  anatomy  of 
the  more  public  character  of  his  subject ;  and  if  certain  respect- 
ful strictures,  [and  they  certainly  are  only  such),  appear  in  his 
prafonnaace,  they  may  well  be  justified,  as  they  were  by  himself, 
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in  that  admirable  aphorism. — 'The  enide  admiration  that  can 
make  no  distinctions,  never  renders  justice  to  what  is  truly  great/ 
If  in  our  veneration  for  the  character  and  genius  of  Mr.  Hall, 
we  are  to  condole  with  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's analysis  of  it,  we  can  only  do  so  on  the  fact,  that  a  man 
was  employed  to  paint  that  magnificent  landscape,  whose  sight 
was  strong  enough  to  discern  its  limits. 

To  delineate  the  intellectual  character  of  John  Foster  would 
require  a  genius  like  his  own.  We  can  only  undertake  to  offer 
a  few  hints  supplied  by  the  study  of  his  \vTitings,  and  by  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  author.  The  character  of  his  mind  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  pre-eminently  reflective  and  imaginative.  John 
Foster  was  emphatically  a  thinker.  His  life  was  passed  com- 
paratively undisturbed  by  professional  and  secular  affairs,  in  the 
most  various  and  profound  contemplation.  He  thus  acquainted 
himself  with  almost  every  subject  which  bears  upon  the  interests 
of  mankind.  He  studied  the  hiunan  mind  in  all  its  aspects  and 
conditions  as  few  if  any  have  done  in  past  or  present  times ;  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  curious  tendency  of  his  study, 
at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  foreign  and  even  of  uncivilized  nations,  as  delineated  in  the 
narratives  of  travellers,  was  chiefly  the  result  of  that  law  of  his 
mental  economy  which  ever  led  him  from  particulars  to  gene- 
rals. He  seems  almost  to  have  completed  the  study  of  human 
nature  as  it  existed  around  him,  and  to  have  reached  forward 
with  the  characteristic  vivacity  of  his  nature  to  every  other 
aspect  under  which  man,  his  great  study,  could  be  viewed. 

His  imagination  was  certainly  of  the  highest  order.  His  sen- 
sibility and  fancy  remind  us  of  Shakespere;  his  noble  and 
masculine  defences  of  truth,  bring  home  to  us  the  recollection 
of  Milton ;  and  his  overwhelming  but  dignified  satire  must  have 
suggested  to  the  classic  reader  the  finest  passages  of  Juvenal. 

As  a  theologian  he  was  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the  most  con- 
ventional, and  yet  in  the  least  sectarian,  sense  of  that  term. 
He  received  and  lived  upon  the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness.  While 
too  generously  catholic  to  personate  the  fierce  and  petty  contro- 
versialist, he  habitually  dwelt  upon  the  very  heights  of  evan- 
gelical truth ;  and  from  that  eminence  observed  the  tiny  warfare 
of  polemics  with  an  emotion  which  but  for  his  piety  would  have 
been  scorn.  The  \itdl  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  enter- 
tained by  a  man  of  almost  superhuman  independence,  gave 
their  glory  to  his  life,  and  their  support  to  liis  mighty  mind,  in 
that  hour  when,  only  watched  by  the  eye  of  his  great  Master,  he 
serenely  thought  himself  away  from  the  restraints  of  mortality 
to  the  glories  of  a  sublimer  economy. 

The  social  character  of  Mr.  Foster  was  attractive  in  the  high^ 
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est  degree.  His  affabilitj-  and  candour  were  only  equalled  by 
those  powers  of  mind  which  one  miglit  have  auppoacd  would 
have  found  but  scanty  gratification  in  the  intercourse  of  ordi- 
nary society.  His  conversation  in  all  its  variety  was  enriched 
witli  knowlcdftc,  adorned  with  wit,  glowing  with  kindness,  and 
chastened  with  piety.  In  point  of  originality,  few  men  have 
equalled  John  Foster,  either  as  writers  or  companions.  Unlike 
the  two  classes  of  eminent  talkers,  of  the  one  of  whom  Johnson 
may  be  cited  as  the  type,  and  Coleridge  of  the  other,  he  never 
indulged  either  in  dogmatism  with  the  former,  or  in  monologue 
with  the  latter.  The  fund  of  his  topics  was  indeed  all  but  uni- 
versal, extending  from  the  profonndest  metaphysics  to  the 
most  exquisite  minutiae  of  the  arts.  To  the  latter,  he  waa 
devoted  with  an  enthusiasm  which  constitutes  almost  an  ano- 
maly  in  his  character ;  and  in  his  visits  to  the  metropolis  would 
seclude  himself  from  the  choicest  circles  of  intellectual  society 
tfl  enjoy  those  collections  of  art  from  which  he  was  compara- 
tively debarred  in  his  niral  retirement. 

In  person  Mr,  Foster  was  slightly  above  the  middle  aise. 
His  attire  was  n  standing  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  fashion, 
which  he  equally  defied  in  various  other  respects.  His  coun- 
tenance was  one  of  the  most  striking  we  have  ever  seen.  His 
forehead  may  well  be  the  boast  of  phrenologists.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  he  retained  to  old  age  all  the  beauty  of  youth; 
a  fact  pcrliaps  dependent  in  some  degree  upon  that  disease 
which  eventually  destroyed  him.  Hia  eye  was  so  luminous,  that 
it  seemed  a  sort  of  avenue  to  his  soul ;  and  his  whole  counten- 
ance in  conversation,  which  was  usually  conducted  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  with  comparatively  little  excitement,  fixed  the  gase 
of  all  who  were  present  aa  by  a  species  of  fascination.  It  was 
said  of  Burke  by  Dr,  Johnson,  that  no  man  could  stand  with 
him  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a  shower  of  rain,  without  being 
conscious  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  man  of  hu 
day;  and  the  same  may  be  emphatically  said  of  John  Foster. 

His  writings  must  live  as  long  as  the  English  language ;  while 
the  image  of  his  mind,  with  ^l  the  moral  results  it  achieved, 
will  happily  remain  for  ever  impressed  on  that  memory  which, 
in  his  own  words,  may  '  defy  the  universe  to  extinguish,  absorb, 
OT  transmute  it.' 
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An  Easay  on  the  Profession  of  Personal  Religious  Conviction  y  and  upon  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  considered  with  reference  to  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  that  duty.  Translated  from  the  French  ofProfessor  A,  Vinet, 
of  Geneva.  By  Charles  Theodore  Jones.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford,  1843,  8vo. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  some  months  ago 
we  called  their  attention  to  Professor  Vinet's  very  important  work, 
from  which  we  gave  some  copious  translations.  The  work  itself  re- 
ceived and  deserved  our  strong  recommendation.  We  had  no  idea 
at  the  time  we  completed  thearticle,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  so  near  the 
end  of  his  task,  his  translation  being  advertised  at  the  very  time  we 
sent  our  remarks  on  the  original  to  the  press.  Had  it  appeared 
earlier  it  would  have  saved  us  some  trouble,  for  we  should  have  grate- 
fully availed  ourselves  of  his  version  instead  of  making  our  own  ; 
and  even  had  we  known  that  it  was  so  soon  to  appear,  we  should 
probably  have  waited  for  it,  that  we  might  give  his  labours  a  more 
ample  consideration  than  we  can  now  do.  We  can  say  no  less,  how- 
ever, than  that  his  translation  appears  to  us  in  general  to  be  marked 
both  by  great  fidelity  and  considerable  elegance.  He  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  that  he  has  been,  as  every  translator  should  be,  more  am- 
bitious of  the  former  quality  than  of  the  latter,  but  he  has  in  a 
great  degree  attained  both.  In  the  preface,  he  says  '  that  his 
chief  aim  has  been  to  give  a  true  and  faithful  version  of  the  original ; 
and  this  he  has  done  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  he  is  well  aware  that  had 
he  ventured  to  make  the  translation  more  free,  he  might  have  ren- 
dered his  own  work  more  acceptable  to  his  countrymen,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  have  been  more  truly  English.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  he 
entreats  for  it  a  candid  perusal.' 

While  he,  not  without  reason,  '  anticipates  that  the  majority  of 
his  readers  will  be  found  amongst  dissenting  Christians,'  and  is  well 
aware,  that  '  generally  speaking,  churchmen  are  too  well  satisfied 
with  their  position  as  members  of  the  dominant  sect,  and  as  pos- 
sessors of  the  wealth,  learning,  and  honours  of  the  state  protected 
party,  to  wish  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  defects  of  their  system,' 
he  expresses  a  conviction,  in  which  we  participate,  '  that  there  is 
a  superior  class  of  churchmen,  both  lay  and  clerical,'  (may  they 
be  increased  a  hundred -fold.)  'men  of  true  piety,  whose  hearts  and 
minds  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  having  experienced 
the  vivifying  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their  own  consciences,* 
who  'have  learned  to  respect  the  consciences  and  convictions  of 
others.'  To  give  consistency  and  solidity  to  the  views  of  such  men, 
many  of  whom  are  seeking  the  truth,  but  are  still  wavering  about  it, 
we  know  no  work  better  adapted  than  that  of  Professor  Vinet.  In- 
deed, we  are  convinced  that  it  is  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  works 
amongst  the  more  influential  classes,  and  of  more  brief  and  popular 
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expoeilions  or  the  same  principles  amongst  the  masses,  that  the  con* 
summation  bo  much  desired — the  dissolution  of  the  pernicious  alli- 
ance betireen  the  church  and  the  state — must  be  sought  and  attained. 
Agitation  is.  as  in  all  like  cases,  the  great  weapon.  When  we  have 
coavineed  the  public  that  what  we  hold  is  THE  truth,  the  result  ia 
inevitable  and  will  follow  of  itself. 

The  table  of  contents  is  very  properly  prefixed  to  the  work,  in- 
stead of  being  appended  to  it  as  in  the  original.  There  is  alto  a 
good  index.     We  heartily  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation. 


Outlinetfor  the  Pulpit ;  or  short  illustrations  of  select  texts  for  Evan- 
gelical Discourses.  By  Adam  Thomson,  D,D.  Edinburgh: 
Oliphant.     London:  Hamilton.     12mo. 

We  have  never  entertained  any  very  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness 
of  'Sketches  of  Sermons,'  and  '  Outlines  for  the  Pulpit,'  They 
are  too  ol^en  an  excuae  for  indolence,  and  an  assistance  to  those, 
who  either  have  not  the  capacity  to  make  their  own  sermons,  or 
sufficient  industry  and  love  for  preaching,  to  sustain  an  independent 
and  laborious  examination  of  divine  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  work  up  a.  sketch,  prepared  by  another  hand,  without 
giving  a  pie. bald  appearance  to  the  whole  ;  while  much  of  the 
earnestness  and  fire  consequent  on  the  deliverv  and  enforcement  of 
the  preacher's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  will  for  the  most  part  be 
wanting.  There  will  not  be  that  sense  of  integrity,  that  depend ance 
on  divine  teaching,  which  impart  life,  force,  and  truthfulness  to  a 
really  good  sermon.  If,  however,  their  use  were  confined  to  the 
purposes  of  suggestion,  we  should  regard  them  as  on  the  whole,  a 
good.  But  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  not  so;  partly  from  tha 
causes  already  hinted  at,  and  partly  from  the  injudicious  manner  ia 
which  many  of  such  productions  are  got  up. 

We  must  except  these  '  Outlines '  from  this  general  censura. 
Any  one  will  find  it  difficult  to  preach  them,  without  the  previoua 
mental  process  of  digestion.  They  are  eminently  suggestive.  There 
is  noparticularregardpaid  to  the  style  of  expression.  Few  sentences 
are  finished.  They  are  Outlines — and  very  excellent  ones  too, — and 
asfar  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  judicious  and  useful. 

The  preface  is  short,  but  important.  Some  excellent  truths  are 
forcibly  stated.  Dr.  Thomson  justly  attaches  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  Scripturalness  of  a  discourse. — '  It  is  not  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth' — not  the  style  of  language,  however 
pure  or  refined — nor  numerous  figures,  however  elegant  and  happily 
introduced — nor  bursts  of  imagination,  however  seemingly  powerful 
— nor  appeals  to  the  passions,  however  eloquent — -nor  philosophical 
reasoning,  however  profound  and  demonstrative —  but  '  the  words 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,'  that  enlighten,  tuid  support,  and 
sanctify,  and  save  the  souls  of  men. 

lathe  '  Outlines,'  the  author  has  fully  exemplified  these  viAfiv 
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The  references  to  Scripture  are  numerous,  appropriate,  and  forcible  ; 
and  display  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  oracles  of  God.  We  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  not  so  uniformly  adhered  to  the  textual  form 
in  the  construction,  as  in  many  cases  the  topical  would  have  given  va- 
riety and  freedom.  In  some  few  cases  we  observed  odd  and  ungram- 
matical  modes  of  expression  which  doubtless  escaped  his  eye.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  separately  those  discourses  which 
we  deem  most  excellent,  nor  admit  of  suggestions,  in  those  instances 
where  we  think  improvements  might  be  introduced.  We  can  most 
cordially  recommend  the  work,  as  eminently  adapted  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  prepared. 


iiterarp  InteUigeiwe^ 
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New  Sketches  of  Every  Day  Life :  a  Diary,  together  with  Strife  and 
Peace.    By  Frederika  Bremer.    Translated  by  Mary  Howitt    2  vols. 

The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.  By  Major  W.  Comwallis  Harris,  E.  I.  C. 
Engineers.    3  vols.    8vo. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  William  Taylor,  of  Nor- 
wich, with  Correspondence.    By  J.  W.  Robberds,  F.G.S.    2  vols. 

Cycloptedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto,  assisted  by  various 
able  scholars  and  divines.    Part  IX. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith, 
LL.D.  Ph.D.  Part  V.    Bubares— Cato. 

The  Child's  Picture  and  Verse  Book,  commonly  called  Otto  Speckter's 
Table  Book.    Translated  into  English  by  Mary  Howitt. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  indicating  her  rela- 
tive position  to  dissent  in  every  form ;  and  presenting  a  clear  and  unpreju- 
dicea  view  of  Puseyism  and  orthodoxy.  Translated  from  the  German  of  F. 
Uhden  by  W.  C.  C.  Humphreys. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  Mill,  commonly  called  Lord 
Othmill,  created  for  his  eminent  services  Baron  Waldeck  and  Knight  of 
Kitcottie,  a  Fireside  Story.  By  William  Howitt.  With  forty  illustrations 
on  wood.    2  vols. 

The  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Pol  vcarp,  and  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus.  Edited  from  the  text  of  Hefele,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes.    By  Algernon  Grenfell,  M.A. 

The  Happy  Transformation ;  or  the  History  of  a  London  Apprentice:  an 
authentic  narrative,  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters,  with  a  preface.  By 
W.  H.  Pearce.    3d  edition. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan.  Edited  by  her 
son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.    3  vols. 

Guide  for  Writing  Latin ;  consisting  of  Rules  and  Examples  for  practice. 
By  J.  P.  Krebs,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  German.  By  Samuel  H.  Tay- 
lor, Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Scripture  Truths  in  verse  for  the  use  of  the  Young;  being  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  in  easy  descriptive  poetry  some  of  the  all-important  lessons  contain- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament  subjects. 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


For  march,  1844. 


Art.  I.  Fnmee:  her  Gooernmenial,  AduuMutrative,  mid  Socml  Otyanut' 
titm,  expoted  mid  eontidertd,  in  il»  priinipiet,  »  ill  vorkitty,  and  m  Kt 
rttullM.     8to.     Madden  &  Co.     London. 

The  daily  and  the  weekly  preas  have  recorded,  with  nncommoa 
readiness,  the  appearance  of  this  volame  j  and  almost  nnani- 
monsly  proclaimed  it  the  most  extraordinary  production  that 
has  been  published  for  a  long  time.  To  whatever  party  thCT 
belong,  all  are  astounded  at  the  appalling  picture  which  it 
presents  of  the  social  and  constitutional  condition  of  France ; 
and,  whilst  they  differ  as  to  the  caus^  of  that  condition,  as  to 
the  object  of  the  author,  and  aa  to  the  proper  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  his  statements,  all  agree  upon  this  point ;  that,  if 
his  veracity  and  his  accuracrv  can  be  depended  upon, — if  the 
picture  he  draws  is  not  the  fantastical  creation  of  a  very  angiy 
mind,  a  violent  satire  upon  all  existing  men  and  things, — then 
France  is  subjected  to  a  rule  more  stringent,  arbitrary,  inquin- 
torial  and  degrading  than  that  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns 
of  Europe. 

An  opinion  so  generally  expressed,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  made  ua  feel  more  than  ever  the  obligations  imposed 
on  consdentions  and  impartial  reviewers.  We  are  not  accos- 
tomed  to  mislead  oar  readers,  to  offer  to  them  hastily-formed 
notions,  and  to  claim  their  adhesion  to  any  principle,  their 
auppcnl;  for  any  cause,  without  first  ascertaining  that  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  cause  are  founded  on  truth  and  justice.  But  if 
we  consider  this  a  duty,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  m<ne 
particularly  so  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  see  on  one  nde 
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our  own  country,  after  half  a  century  of  misgovemment,  over- 
whelmed with  distress,  goaded  to  the  last  degree  of  discontent, 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  revolution ;  and  when,  on  the  other  side, 
France  is  represented  to  us  as,  after  a  half  century  of  revolu- 
tions, crushed  under  the  most  degrading  tyranny  that  a  nation 
was  ever  subjected  to.  This  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  of  moralists,  of  statesmen — ^nay  more,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  investigate  the  matter,  to  inquire  whether  the 
author  is  entitled  to  credit ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  the  evils 
so  forcibly  represented  have  really  spread ;  to  search  for  their 
causes ;  and,  then,  to  endeavour  to  save  our  own  country  from 
similar  dangers,  while  attempting  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
present  difficulties. 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  credibility  of  the  author,  we 
Qjjmit  that  the  circumstance  of  the  work  being  anonymous,  is 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  We  read  at  the  end  of  the  dedi- 
cation to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

'  I  do  not  give  my  name,  because  I  am  more  desirous  of  repose  than 
of  agitation.  I  feel  conscious  of  discharging  a  duty  in  publishing  this 
▼olume,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  some  good  effects ;  but  I 
am  also  aware  that  the  expression  of  conscientious  opinions  on  political 
matters,  on  political  men,  and  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  in  oppo- 
sition to  adopted  notions,  to  long-entertained  prejudices,  and  to  profit- 
able nuisances,  subjects  an  author  to  persecution,  which,  at  my  age,  and 
with  my  disposition,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed  to.  I  should  not  like, 
when  visiting  Paris,  to  be  hunted  by  the  swordsman  of  public  order, 
excommunicated  by  the  archbishop,  and,  even  here,  treated  somewhat 
worse  by  some  of  my  political  friends  ' — p.  xiv. 

These  motives  for  preserving  the  incognito,  do  not  satisfy  us ; 
if,  as  it  has  been  surmised,  *  the  author  is  an  EngUsh  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  parUament,  one  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  political  world,  who  has  resided  in  Paris  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  been  in  a  situation  to  peep  behind  the 
curtain,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  working  of  the  French 
administrative  system,  which  has  roused  his  honest  English  bile 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  has  taken  pen  in  hand,  in  order  ^ 
describe  and  expose  the  system  in  all  its  details,  and  to  warn  his 
countrymen  against  the  inroads  and  the  seductive  principle  of 
centralization.'  Any  such  gentleman  would  have  better 
effected  his  purpose  by  avowing  the  authorship.  His  name  and 
his  position  would  have  given  more  authority  to  his  book,  or,  at 
at  least,  would  have  prevented  incredulity.  The  fearof  the  'swords- 
man of  public  order,'  is  a  sort  of  libel  against  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
for  we  are  certain  that,  however  imequal  he  may  be,  in  our 
opinion  to  the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country,  he 
18  not  the  man  who  would  abandon  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
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Freoch  police,  a  countiyman,  whose  only  crime  is  that  of  haviog 
expressed  his  honest  opinion  on  the  French  governmental 
system.  As  to  the  e^icommunications  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  we  should  imagine,  after  having  read  the  hook,  that  the 
author  is  not  Hkelr  to  he  much  annoyed  by  the  anathemas  of 
all  the  archbishops  in  the  world,  with  the  pope  at  their  head. 
His  dread  of  his  pohtical  friends  at  home  is  equally  inadmis- 
sible. It  is  clear  that  he  is  a  match  for  any  one  of  them,  and, 
therefore,  we  think  that  the  absence  of  a  name  is  not  justified, 
and,  in  some  sort,  affects  the  credit  of  the  work. 

The  case  would  be  different  if  the  author  were  a  foreigner — a 
Frenchman, — one,  for  instance,  of  those  who,  ever  true  to  their 
affections  for  the  old  dvnasty,  recently  came  over  here  to 
pay  homage  to  the  royal  exile,  whom  their  wishes  restore  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  publication  of  this  book,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  in 
this  country,  may,  to  a  certain  point,  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  author,  a  legitimist  with  liberal  opinions,  has  seized 
the  opportunity  for  unfolding  and  offering  to  the  young  pre- 
tender the  standard  under  which  all  Frenchmen  would  rallyi 
by  exposing  the  system  which  ruins,  enslaves,  and  crushes  them 
all;  and  of  which  all  must  now  be  quite  tired.  We  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  has  any  idea  of  recovering 
the  crown,  he  could  not  do  better  than  declare  himself  against 
the  governmental  and  ad  mini  strati  ve  organization  exposed  in 
this  work.  Such  a  declaration  would  be  the  most  deadly  blow 
aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen  king :  but  then  the 
author  of  the  book  must,  as  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  take 
great  care  not  to  be  known.  The  court  of  peers  would  soon 
doom  him  to  a  perpetual  dungeon,  if  not  to  the  scaffold. 

Our  readers  must  not  infer  tliat  we  mean  to  fix  the  author- 
ship on  such  a  party,  we  are  only  mentioning  one  of  the  proba- 
bilities ;  but,  if  we  must  express  what  we  consider  most  probable^ 
we  will  say  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  book,  we  imagine 
the  author  to  be  a  foreigner, — a  l-Venchman,  very  hkely;  a 
Mend  to  the  popular  classes,  who  dealt  with  kings,  princes, 
ministers,  and  legislators,  without  ever  being  anything  himself; 
and  who,  deceived  by  them  all,  yet  as  firmly  attached  as  ever  to 
his  political  principles,  {amongst  which  his  partiality  to  England 
is  not  the  least  pre-eminent)  tries  to  make  his  feUow-citizena 
ashamed  of  their  truly  degraded  condition,  and  writes  in 
England  and  in  English  that  which  there  would  be  no  possibi- 
lity of  publishing  in  France.  We  suspected  this,  on  reading  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  introduction,  and  our  suspicions  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  first  part  of  the  work. 
Nobody  but  a  Frenchman  could,  in  our  opinion,  be  wi  «n&>- 
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pletely  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  administrative 
organization.  Nobody  but  a  Frenchman  could  present  them 
in  so  succinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive a  manner.  As  to  his  being  a  legitimist,  that  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  his  book, — quite  the  reverse;  he  seems  to 
acknowledge  no  other  legitimacy  than  that  of  the  people.  But 
such  a  man,  if  known  in  Paris  as  the  author  of  this  volume, 
would  be  no  more  mercifully  dealt  with  than  a  legitimist, — ^he 
would  most  probably  be  treated  still  worse ;  and,  therefore,  the 
book  has  no  name  attached  to  it. 

If  such  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  author 
cannot  be  considered  as  impugning  the  truth  of  his  testimony ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  has  no  security  for  the  accu- 
racy of  all  the  statements,  unless  unquestionable  authorities  are 
referred  to.  The  author  himself,  aware  of  this,  concludes  his 
introduction  with  the  following  observations : — 

*  In  a  composition  like  this,  not  only  are  truth  and  the  utmost  accu- 
racy the  first  duty  of  an  author  ;  but  also,  considering  the  extraordinary 
and  almost  incredible  character  of  the  facts  exposed,  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  authorities,  in  support  of  all  statements  which  concern  individuals 
or  the  system ;  therefore  I  had  appended  notes  and  references  to  every 
chapter  of  this  book  ;  but,  on  reflection,  seeing  that  their  great  number 
would  have  doubled  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  that  such  innumerable 
annotations  would  constantly  interrupt  the  reader,  I  thought  it  better  to 
abandon  that  plan ;  and  to  give,  as  a  general  reference,  a  list  of  the 
documents  on  which  I  have  founded  my  work,  and  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum ;  the  best 
conducted  establishment  that  I  have  any  where  seen.' — ^p.  13. 

then  follows  a  nomenclature  of  ministerial  reports,  official  docu- 
ments, and  other  authorities,  on  the  several  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  book. 

Before  entering  upon  our  task  as  reviewers,  we  determined 
to  test  the  author's  accuracy  by  recurring  to  the  authorities 
referred  to ;  and,  in  order  to  save  those  of  our  readers  inclined 
to  do  the  same,  the  loss  of  time  to  which  we  ourselves  were 
subjected,  in  searching  for  those  works  in  the  catalogues,  we 
inform  them  that  most  of  the  documents  are  registered  under 
the  head  of  '  Prance.'  We  soon  found  that  to  look  over  two 
hundred  volumes  of  the  size  of  our  parliamentary  blue  books, 
would  take  us  more  than  two  months,  and  we  therefore  limited 
our  investigations,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  author,  to  three 
principal  points :  first,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  officials  and 
the  amount  of  their  salaries.  Second,  with  regard  to  the  laws, 
royal  ordinances,  ministerial  orders,  and  parliamentary  reports. 
Third,  with  regard  to  facts  incriminating  corporate  bodies  and 
political  individuals^  in  their  public  or  private  character. 
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As  to  the  first  point.  The  account  annually  presented  to  the 
chambers,  by  each  minister,  of  the  expenditure  of  his  depart- 
ment, completely  bears  out  the  statements  of  our  author.  Nay, 
more,  we  found,  (by  chance,  we  admit,  and  not  in  the  official 
accounts,)  that,  far  firom  having  exaggerated  the  number  of 
officials  wholly  dependent  on  the  government,  and  the  enor- 
mous  amount  of  their  united  salaries,  he  has  passed  over,  with- 
out even  mentioning  it ;  a  most  numerous  class — the  mmtoii^ 
rairei,  attached  to  all  the  ministries  and  all  the  administrations, 
and  employed  in  all  the  principal  offices  in  the  chief  towns  of 
every  arrottdUaemtHt.  These  supernumeraries  are  all  young 
men,  a  kind  of  administrative  apprentices,  receiving  no  afdariet, 
but  gratuities  (ffratificatiotw),  which  are  more  frequently  be- 
stowal on  account  of  the  good  offices  of  the  parents,  than  for 
the  services  of  the  sons,  whose  prospect  in  life,  and  promotion 
to  office  depend  entirely  on  ministerial  good  will. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  after  tedious  researches  in 
the  '  Moniteur,  Journal  Officiel,'  we  fell  upon  the  '  Anniuiire  de 
France,'  by  Lesur,  a  work  not  mentioned  by  our  author,  but 
which  greatly  assisted  us  in  our  investigations,  by  giving  the 
text  of  the  principal  laws,  royal  ordinances,  and  ministerial 
instructions,  or  by  referring  to  the  official  newspaper,  and 
giving  the  dates.  On  this  point  again,  the  statements  of  the 
author  are  fully  supported  by  all  we  read.  The  laws  on  the 
municipal  councils,  on  the  councils  of  arrondissements  and  of 
departments,  on  the  national  guard,  on  the  press,  on  the  jmy, 
are  just  what  they  are  represented  to  be, — the  moat  complete  an- 
nihilation of  all  individual  or  collective  liberties,  the  legal  esta- 
bhshment  of  the  most  absolute  tyranny  that  was  ever  set  up. 

Thus  far  our  inquiries  resulted  in  the  justification  of  the 
author ;  yet,  still,  his  opinions  on  most  of  the  public  men,  the 
severity  of  his  judgments  on  their  political  or  their  private  acta, 
appeared  to  emanate  &om  the  unjust  and  strongly  prejudiced 
mind  of  a  violent  party  man ;  and,  therefore,  we  found  it  the 
more  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  diffidence  on  the  third 
part  of  our  inquiry.  Our  task  was  very  difficult,  particularly 
as  we  had  no  certain  data  to  direct  us  in  our  search  for  facts, 
either  to  impugn  or  to  support  the  views  of  our  author.  We 
thought  it  best  to  select  the  principal  characters,  or  bodies  so 
strongly  animadverted  upon,  and  to  consider  on  what  grounds 
they  are  so  unmercifully  treated. 

As  to  Louis  Philippe,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  he  should 
be  condemned  by  an  honest  and  liberal  minded  man.  It  is  clear 
to  us,  after  our  inquiry,  that  his  government  is  much  more  ty- 
rannical than  that  of  the  Bourbons,  whom  be  contributed  to 
expd.    The  Timet,  followed  by  the  herd  of  corrupt  writers,  nu.'^ 
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now  fill  its  long  oolmniiB  with  the  pndae  of  the  citizen-ldiig ; 
but  its  shameless  panegyrics  will  convince  none^  even  among  its 
readers.  In  our  opinion,  in  the  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced 
individual,  a  man  who  ascended  the  throne,  if  not  at  the  call,  at 
least  with  the  enthusiastic  assent  of  a  whole  people ;  and  who^ 
yet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  has  arrayed  against  him  the 
immense  majority  of  the  nation,  so  much  so,  that  periodical  in- 
surrections against  his  rule  have  taken  place  in  hiis  capital  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  that  he 
cannot  publicly  leave  his  palace,  and  ride  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  to  meet  his  legislative  chambers,  without  having  the  pub- 
lic kept  at  a  distance,  and  the  road,  according  to  the  lines  itself, 
lined  by  20,000  soldiers ; — such  a  man  can  be  neither  a  wise 
nor  an  honest  man.  Human  nature  proclaims,  that  universal 
hatred  succeeding  to  universal  predilection,  can  never  be  the  lot 
but  of  a  bad  and  treacherous  man.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need 
to  enter  into  particulars  to  find  a  reason  for  the  opinions  of 
our  author,  upon  the  character  of  the  king  of  the  barricades,  or^ 
rather,  the  king  of  the  fortifications.  The  next  in  our  author^s 
dislike,  is  M.  Guizot ;  and,  hatred  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the 
feeling  generally  entertained  and  expressed  in  France  towards 
the  present  leader  of  the  French  ministry.  In  this  volume,  he 
is  represented  as  devoid  of  all  political  morality,  without  any 
other  principle,  than  the  uncontrolled  exercise  by  himself  of  the 
govermental  power,  and  as  being  as  cruel  as  he  is  unprincipled 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  The  facts  quoted  in  support  of  this 
accusation,  have  been  submitted  by  us  to  severe  scrutiny.  In- 
deed, we  thought  it  necessary  to  study  the  poUtical  Hfe  of  M. 
Guizot,  in  his  acts  as  reported  by  his  biographers  of  all  parties, 
as  recorded  in  the  official  papers,  and  as  alternately  boasted  of 
and  apologized  for  by  himself  in  his  political  pamphlets,  and  in 
his  speeches.  The  following  result  of  three  days  incessant 
reading,  in  the  Moniteur,  the  other  French  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  and,  especially  among  the  latter,  the  Minerve,  completely 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  author. 

M.  Guizot  entered  upon  his  poUtical  career,  at  the  Restora- 
ration,  in  April  1814,  as  secretary  to  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu, 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  prepared  all  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  having  for  their  only  object  to  annihilate 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  which  had  just  been  granted  to  the 
French.  Thus  he  was  the  concoctor  of  the  law,  establishing  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  in  violation  of  the  article  proclaiming 
its  freedom,  and  of  many  other  legal  enactments,  which  so 
completely  estranged  the  people  from  the  newly  restored  dy- 
nasty, that,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  was 
everywhere  welcomed  as  a  liberator.    M.  Guizot  joined  the 
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BourboDs  at  Ghent,  but  only  after  hia  dismisaal  fromoffice,  imd 
when  certain  of  the  determi nation  of  all  the  European  powen 
to  restore  them  to  authority.  He  came  back  with  them  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  appointed  general  secretary  to  ths 
ministry  of  justice,  under  the  weak-minded  and  pseudo-philan- 
thropist, Barbe  Marbois,  and  showed  himself  the  most  violent, 
among  the  violent  react'tonaires  of  those  times.  Not  satisfied  witb 
the  capital  e.iecutions,  the  assassination  and  the  proacriptioD  of 
the  patriots  and  the  Bouapartists,  he  framed  the  classification  of 
the  army  and  the  people,  into  categories  of  gr<^t;  and,  distrust- 
ing not  only  the  jurors,  but  also  the  regularly  established  courta 
of  justice,  he  prepared  the  law  to  organize,  in  every  department, 
a  court  martial,  [cour  prevdtale,)  for  the  trial  of  political  offend- 
ers. Thus  far  the  accusation  of  cruelty  is  satisfactorily  proved 
against  him. 

Astohis  want  of  political  principle  and  of  morality,  in  proof  of 
which  the  author  represents  him  as  successively  and  repeatedly  act- 
ing in  co-operation  or  in  opposition  with  his  present  colleagues  ot 
adversaries  in  seven  different  ministries,  during  the  last  thirteen 
years,  the  facts  are  incontrovertible.  We  find  them  recorded  in 
the  parliamentary  debates  reported  by  the  Monileur ;  and,  con> 
seqnently,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  opinion  expressed  in  thia 
volume ;  and  this  makes  us  the  more  desirous  of  the  second 
volume  promised  by  the  author,  '  FoUtical  Parties,  and  Political 
Men  in  France,' 

Among  the  men  whom  the  author  has  mentioned  in  the 
present  volume,  are  '  Enfantin,  the  chairman  of  a  commission  on 
the  affairs  of  Algeria,  and  Chevalier,  a  councillor  of  state  and 
M.  Guizot's  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  pubUc  works,'  both  , 
of  whom  were,  eleven  years  ago  branded  by  the  Royal  Court  «E 
Paris,  as  violators  of  all  social  laws,  and  swindlers,  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine  and  one  year's  imprisonment.  We  had  just  verified  the 
fact  by  reading  in  the  Monileur  of  1832,  the  report  of  their  trial, 
and  their  condemnation,  when  our  own  daily  papers  quoted 
from  the  French  gazettes  the  recent  sentence  of  the  Civil  Court 
of  Justice,  of  Paris,  against  Chevalier,  condemning  him  to  pay 
to  the  widow  of  one  of  his  dupes,  when  a  leader  of  the  Saint 
Simonists,  a  large  sum  of  money  which  he  had  obtained  from 
her  husband.  A  government,  so  ahamelcBB  as  to  invest  with 
official  dignities,  men  of  this  description,  is  certainly  nothing 
but  an  engine  of  corruption ;  and,  to  proclaim,  as  most  of  our 
daily  papers  do,  the  wisdom  and  the  morality  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  hia  worthy  minister,  M.  Guizot,  is  an  outrage  against  decency 
and  common  sense. 

The  fact  relating  to  the  peculation  of  General,  now  Field- 
marshal  Bugeand,  in  hia  treaty  with  Abdel-Kader,  is  also  coa- 
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finned  bj  the  parliamentary  debates  reported  in  tbe  MonUeur ; 
and  the  order  of  the  day  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
upon  this  question^  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  corruption^  of 
the  want  of  morality  in  that  chamber.  This  is  further  confirmed 
by  all  the  newspapers  of  November  and  December,  1839,  which 
relate  the  following  fact.  A  M.  Come,  the  upright  deputy  of 
Cambray,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  transac- 
tions which  had  taken  place  during  the  legislative  discussions  on 
the  two  Versailles  railways,  proposed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  that  deputies  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  rail- 
way or  canal  law,  in  which  they  directly  or  indirectly  had  a  pe- 
cuniary interest.  No  more  than  32  deputies,  out  of  459,  joined 
in  the  motion  of  M.  Corne,  who,  therefore,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it. 

We  were  imable  to  devise  any  further  means  of  ascertaining 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  the  French  chambers,  except  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  ninctionaries  in  each  of  the  two  legis- 
lative assemblies,  to  secure  their  subserviency  to  the  ministerial 
will.  Here,  again,  we  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  our  author, 
and  we  conclude  with  him,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  complete  mockery  of  national  representation,  as  well  as 
of  national  aristocracy  in  the  French  peerage. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  character 
of  the  judges,  the  attorneys  and  solicitors-general,  or  the  king's 
attorneys,  we  were  prepared  for  the  statements  of  our  author. 
We  remember  having  read  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months  ago,  a  very  remarkable  article,  on  the  trial 
of  Madame  Lafiarge ;  in  which  the  Reviewer,  entering  into  all 
the  details  of  that  extraordinary  case,  followed  step  by  step,  the 
course  of  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  assizes,  and  of  the  at- 
torney-general who  conducted  the  prosecution ;  and,  after  expos- 
ing their  partiality,  their  savage  violence,  their  treacherous 
interrogatories,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  of  their' proceed- 
ings, concluded  that  the  conduct  of  those  officials  was  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  nation.  When  we  reflect,  that,  in  the  case  of  Madame 
Laffarge,  the  crown  and  the  ministry  were  disinterested,  we  are 
natundly  led  to  this  conclusion,  that,  in  political  cases,  when  the 
crown  or  the  ministry  have  an  interest  in  convicting,  both  the 
judge  and  the  attorney-general,  who  have  everything  to  fear 
from  the  failure  of  the  prosecution,  and  everything  to  hope  from 
its  success,  will  be  much  less  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  the 
means  best  calculated  to  secure  a  conviction ;  every  such  convic- 
tion being,  for  those  who  procure  it,  an  advance  towards  the 
ministry  of  justice,  which  has  in  turn  been  the  reward  granted, 
for  like  services,  to  Barthe,  Persil,  and  Martin,  who  is  the  actual 
^Ider  of  this  office. 
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Our  readers  are  now  able  to  judge  how  for  tbey  may  rely  on 
the  veracity  of  the  author.  Our  endeavours  to  ascertain  his 
general  accuracy  were  the  more  necessary,  as  ire  6nd  in  almost 
every  page  statementd  of  facts  which  seem  to  be  beyond  pos- 
sibility, and  which  forcibly  exemplify  thnt  line  in  the  'Art 
Poetique'  q^Boileau.' 

'  Le  vrai  peut,  quelquefoii,  n'etre  pu  Tniieniblmble,* 

But  we  must  now  proceed  with  the  review  of  the  work ;  and, 
in  order  to  show  the  object  of  the  author,  an  object  we  should  be 
delighted  to  see  advanced,  we  give  the  following  extract  firom  the 
introduction : — 

■  In  my  attempt  to  expose  the  goverameDtal  sad  adroinistrfttive  sys- 
tem of  Fnmce,  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  my  task  is  not  so  plea- 
sent  as  that  of  Delolrae ;  yet,  the  work  may  be  equally  useful.  I  cannot, 
tmfortimately,  exhibit  the  FVench  institutions  as  a  model  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, but  BB  a  beacon  to  warn  other  nations. 

*  I  am  certain  that  the  government  and  the  State  of  France  are  not 
better  known  in  England,  than  the  govemment  and  state  of  England 
were  known  to  the  French,  seventy  years  ago.  Some  are  still  onder  the 
impression,  produced  by  the  recitals  of  the  French  emigrants — the 
modem  Jacobites,  and  maintain  that  all  the  French  are  so  many  Robe- 
apierres  and  MaiBts,  longing  for  massacres  and  pillage.  Others  pro- 
claim, that  the  Napoleonian  ideas  of  glory  and  conquest  are  still  preva- 
lent, and  that  they  are  dissatisfied  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  dis- 
turb again  the  peace  of  Europe.  Others,  again,  attribute  the  unsettled 
itate  of  the  country  to  the  inconstant  and  restless  character  of  the  people ; 
and  all,  while  piwsing  to  the  skies  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  Louis 
PhiUppe,  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  French,  and  that  no  alliance  can  be  contracted  with  thetn. 

■  This  conclusion  has  for  the  last  twelve  months  fumiahed  a  text  to 
the  leading  newspapers  of  all  parties  in  England. 

'  All  of  them  have  made  the  people  answerable  for  the  acts  of  a 
govemment  over  which  they  have  no  controol ;  and  they  have  given 
credit  to  that  govemment  for  its  good  intentions,  and  its  resistance  to 
the  prejudices  and  had  passions  of  the  nation ;  whereas  a  strict  and 
judicious  eiBaiinBtion  of  ail  the  facts  would  convince  every  body,  that  to 
the  French  govemment  alone  are  to  he  attributed  the  causes  of  the 
existing  political  and  diplomatic  animosities. 

'  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  English  newspapers  have  not  willingly 
perverted  the  truth,  that  they  have  not  been  intentionally  unjast  towards 
the  French ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  unjust ;  and  the  result 
of  that  injustice  has  been  to  rekindle  national  animosities,  which  may 
lead  to  disBstroDs  consequences,  if  the  honest  and  intelligent  men  of 
England  and  of  France  do  not  hasten  to  elucidate  the  troth  and  to 
repair  the  breach.' — pp.  S,  3. 

Then  follows  a  rapid  siurey  of  the  political  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  of  the 
diplomatic  intrigues  and  transactions,  the  result  of  which  ha* 
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been  gradually  to  undermine  that  good  understanding  and 
those  friendly  feelings  which  had  spontaneously  grown  up,  after 
the  revolution  of  Jtdy,  between  England  and  France ;  and  to 
bring  the  two  countries  into  almost  direct  hostilities.  This  part 
of  the  introduction,  in  which  the  writer  displays  the  utmost  im- 
partiality, deserves  peculiar  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  our  imperial  parliament.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  facts  quoted  respecting  the  treaty  of  July,  1840, 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  There  has 
been  treachery  either  on  the  part  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  on 
that  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  is  his  own 
minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and,  imtil  the  darkness  which  still 
hangs  upon  those  transactions  is  dissipated,  until  the  guilt 
is  fully  proved  against  its  author,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  re- 
turn of  that  international  confidence  which  is  the  only  security 
for  the  welfare  of  the  two  countries  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Nay  more,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  continuance  of  that  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  governments,  so  solemnly  an- 
nounced by  the  King  of  the  French  at  the  opening  of  his  cham- 
bers, and  so  triumphantly  boasted  of  by  bur  ministerial  news- 
papers. We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that,  before  six  months 
nave  elapsed,  our  minister  for  foreign  affairs  will  have  to  resent 
some  new  acts  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  French  ruler.  At 
the  age,  and  with  the  character  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  smile  of  the 
Russian  Kalmouk  will  soon  obliterate  all  recollection  of  the 
affectionate  embrace  of  our  young  and  gracious  Queen.  As  to 
fidelity  to  his  formal  engagements,  the  volume  before  us  demon- 
strates that  this  forms  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  King  of  the 
Barricades. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  the  author 
exposes  the  mechanism,  and  presents  a  complete  enimieration  of 
the  forces  of  the  government,  and  of  the  administration.  In 
the  second  he  displays  the  condition  of  the  people,  dissects  its 
organization,  and  examines  in  turn  all  the  institutions  which^ 
apparently  intended  for  its  protection,  have  each  and  all  been 
transformed  into  irresistible  instruments  of  governmental  and 
administrative  despotism.  In  the  third  part,  he  exhibits  the 
working  of  that  mechanism  and  of  those  institutions ;  the  per- 
petual struggle,  the  desperate  conflict  between  the  governmental 
and  administrative  forces  and  the  people ;  and  their  constant 
inroads  on  public  and  private  liberties,  and  on  the  national 
welfare. 

According  to  this  plan,  we  expected  to  find,  in  the  first  part, 
merely  a  dry  catalogue  of  all  the  offices  of  each  department  of 
the  state,  a  long  enumeration  of  the  officials  and  of  their  sala- 
iries;  in  shorty  one  of  those  statistical  docimients  which  are  emi- 
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11611%  useful  for  reference,  but  at  tlie  some  time  emiueutl^  to- 
dioua  for  reading.  The  author,  however,  aware  of  the  peculiar 
danger  atteuding  his  imdertaking,  haa  taken  care  to  enltven  the 
subject,  whenever  he  found  an  oppurtunitr,  by  quotation  of  fact^ 
amusing  explanations,  or  Harcastic  remarkB. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ub  to  enter  into  details,  but  we  think 
it  important  to  condense  into  a  few  hues  the  statistical  resume  (tf 
our  author  on  the  administrative  forces  and  their  cost: 


Mi«i*lirt.                Paid 

or  unpaid  aficialt. 

Total  amomt  qf*alarut. 

Interior    .... 

.  274,850  .     .     . 

.     54,297,000  franca. 

Justice     .... 

.     27,470  .     .     . 

.     17.724.000      '■ 

Public  worship   .     . 

.     83.700  .     .     . 

.     35,280,000      •' 

Public  instruction    . 

.     56,810  .     .     . 

.     13,950,000     " 

Public  works      ,     . 

.     22.710  .     .     . 

.     10,190,000      '■ 

Commerce  and  agricul 

ure     17.630  .     .     . 

.     12,572.000      " 

Foreign  affairs   .     . 

620  .     .     . 

.       8,290.000      " 

War 

.     98,900  .     .     . 

.     75.000,000      " 

Marine     .... 

.     25,300  .     .     , 

.     18,000,000      ■• 

.  258.527  .     .     . 

.  149.028,000      " 

L«ffiona  of  honor    . 

.     65.400  .     .     . 

.       8.000.000      " 

Total      ....  931.977 

We  must  remind  our  readers  thai 

not  included  among  the  officials  ol 


.  397,331.000  fhmct. 


t  the  army  and  the  navy  are 
r  the  ministries  of  war  and 
marine.  Here  the  author  very  properly  says  on  concluding  the 
first  part: 

'  The  exposition  of  the  goremmental  and  administrative  system,  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  government  and  administrative  forces,  are  now 
complete,  llie  result  is,  932,000  paid  or  unpaid  otticiale  and  depen- 
dants, with  400,000  soldiers  and  gem  d'armn,  and  60,000  marines. 
Total  1,392,000. 

'  Here  we  have  what  I  call,  becauae  it  really  is  such,  the  aimy  of  oc- 
cupation, which  holds  in  subjection  the  beautifiil  country,  which  stiD 
retains  the  name  of  its  old  conquerors — France.  It  is  more  than  five 
times  the  number  of  the  Franks  who  made  the  four  successive  invasion 
in  Gaul,  and  finally  kept  poseession  of  the  country,  which  they  ruled  fw 
centuries  as  lords  and  owners  of  the  soil  and  of  the  inhabitants. 

'  The  discipline  of  the  new  conquerors  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
their  predecessors,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  freedom,  their  eqaa- 
lity.  electing  their  chiefs,  enacting  the  laws  which  they  were  to  obey, 
and  rising  in  arms  against  their  elected  leaders,  when  they  acted  in  op- 
position to  their  will  and  interest.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  them 
and  their  present  dominatora.  Instead  of  their  electing  their  chi^,  they 
are  appointed  by  the  supreme  chief,  or,  in  his  name,  by  euboKUDates. 
Instead  of  glorving  in  their  freedom  and  equality,  they  compete  in  sab- 
servieocy,  as  the  only  means  of  attainbg  superiority.  Instead  of  having 
a  will  of  their  own,  they  must  all  submit  to  the  wU  of  their  superiors, 
or  be  annihilated  by  being  instantly  dismissed  from  office.    They  have 
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but  one  interest ;  and  that  is,  to  comply  with  orders,  whatsoever  they 

may  be The  next  thing,  after  such  inducements  to  what 

they  call  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duty,  by  the  new  Franks,  is  to  se- 
cure them  against  any  responsibihty  for  their  official  misdeeds,  for  their 
malversations  with  regard  to  the  conquered  Frenchmen.  The  case  is 
provided  for  by  the  code  of  the  former  conquerors,  which  enacted  that 
they  could  not  be  tried  but  by  their  fellows  and  companions  in  guilt, 
their  pares,  their  peers ;  and  such  an  enactment  is  too  well  adapted  to 
the  present  circumstances  not  to  be  still  the  law.  Nay,  there  is  a  modem 
improvement.  Before  any  administrative  official  can  be  summoned  be- 
fore judiciary  officials,  the  plaintiff  must  obtain  the  authorization  of  doing 
so  from  the  council  of  state,  the  nominees  and  dependants  of  the  proba- 
ble authors  of  the  injastice  complained  of — the  ministers.  So  that  there 
is  small  chance  of  obtaining  the  authorization,  and,  if  obtained,  so  little 
chance  of  redress,  that  one  submits  to  injustice  sooner  than  incur  the 
risk  of  a  series  of  prosecutions,  by  an  imprudent  attempt  at  a  remedy  for 

a  previous  wrong 

'  On  contemplating  the  deplorable  situation  of  France,  one  naturally 
thinks  such  a  state  of  things  incompatible  with  an  electoral  body,  with  a 
representative  assembly,  with  trial  by  jury,  with  a  national  guard,  and 
with  an  intelligent  and  spirited  population.  This  reflection  is  a  fallacy 
resulting  from  an  erroneous  notion  of  these  institutions  in  France.  They 
must  be  accurately  exposed  in  order  to  explain  how  what  are  considered 
in  England  as  the  bulwarks  of  civil  and  religious  hberty.  form,  in  that 
country,  the  promoters  and  safeguards  of  oppression.  This  will  com- 
plete the  exposition  of  the  French  governmental  and  administrative  sys- 
tem, or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  the  new  monarchy  of  the  Franks  in 
now  subjugated  France.' — pp.  85,  87,  88. 

As  our  readers  might  expect  from  the  last  paragraph  just 
quoted^  the  second  part  of  the  work  offers  a  really  appalling  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  the  French  people.  The  first  chapter^ 
'  Statistics  of  the  French  population/  presents  three  most  elabo- 
rate classifications  of  the  French^  according  to  their  trades^  their 
property^  and  their  degree  of  ignorance  and  of  instruction.  With 
regard  to  the  last^  we  confess^  that  the  praises  so  long  bestowed 
upon  the  French  system  of  public  instruction^  and  upon  its  pre- 
tended author^  had  not  prepared  us  for  the  revelations  here  made. 
We  could  not  have  imagined^  that  of  a  population  of  34^400^000 
inhabitants,  17,000,000  can  neither  read  nor  write;  that  7,000,000 
can  read  but  imperfectly,  and  are  unable  to  write ;  and  that 
seven  other  millions  can  read  and  write  but  imperfectly.  Yet 
such  are  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  our  author.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  number  of  persons  completely  ignorant 
is  mubh  greater  than  it  is  represented.  The  documents  upon 
which  the  author  has  made  up  his  calculations,  are  the  annual 
reports  of  the  minister  at  war,  on  the  operations  of  the  recruit- 
ing service.  According  to  the  provision  of  the  law  de  recrute- 
metU,  every  young  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  brought 
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before  tbe  proper  authorities,  to  draw  lots,  is  questioned  as  to 
his  being  able  to  read  and  write ;  and  they  ^  are  duly  registered, 
according  to  their  answers  and  to  the  specimens  of  their  abili- 
ties they  have  given ;  but,  the  number  of  educated  young  men, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  of  the  state  of  instruction 
of  the  whole  population.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  most  of  the 
villages  of  France,  there  are  no  schools  for  girls,  and  that  their 
education  is  much  more  neglected  than  that  of  the  boys.  Onr 
readers,  therefore,  will  condude  with  ua,  that  the  condition  of 
the  French  people,  with  regard  to  education,  is  still  worse  than 
represented  in  this  book.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  their  conse- 
quent inability  to  understand  and  value  the  birth-rights  of  man, 
and  the  mental  degradation  which  follows  upon  exclusively  ani- 
mal pursuits,  could  enable  a  government  to  cripple  so  completely 
all  the  popular  energies,  and  to  establish  under  the  name  of 
constitutional  institutions  a  system  of  government,  whose  prima 
mobilia  are  terror  and  corruption. 

In  this  second  part,  the  author  successively  examines  and  de- 
scribes the  municipal  and  departmental  institutions,  the  councila 
of  arrondissements,  the  general  councils,  the  electoral  system, 
the  legislative  aasembhes ;  the  organization  of  the  jury,  the 
national  guard,  and  the  press.  The  municipal  councils  as  well 
as  the  councils  of  arrondissements  and  departments,  are  but  the 
tools  of  the  ministers.  The  following  extract  will  show  their 
composition : — 

'  According  to  law,  the  payineDt  of  200  francs  direct  taxes,  and  tbe 
sg«  of  twenty-five  yeare,  are  the  present  electoral  qualificatdons.  By  a 
subsequent  law,  similar  to  that  of  the  Restoralioa,  the  electoral  list,  intb 
the  adtlitios  of  about  15,000  officials,  appointed  by  the  lung,  compose  the 
list  of  jurymen.  Thus,  a  «malt  proportion  of  the  citizens  are,  atthesame 
time,  the  elector*  of  the  councils  of  arronduMmentf.  and  of  the  general 
councils  of  the  departments  ;  the  electors  of  the  depntiee,  and  the  judges 
of  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

'  "Die  number  of  the  persona  entitled  by  their  age  and  their  property  to 
share  in  the  electoral  monopoly,  is  under  200,000.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  adtninistrative  statistics,  that  the  paid  officials,  and  those  who,  al- 
though not  paid  by  the  state,  derive  their  income  from  the  offices  bestowed 
npon  tbem  by  the  government,  are  above  500,000.  It  follows  that  the 
government  has  the  means  of  seducing  and  bribing  the  whole  of  the 
electoral  body. 

■  Four  hundred  of  these  officials  an  pud  from  20,000  francs  to  400,000 
&anc8  (the  edlowonce  of  the  French  ambassador  in  London).  Twothou- 
mnd  nine  boodred  officials  receive  from  10,000  francs  to  20,000  fiancs. 
Seven  tfaonsand  obtain  from  4,500  francs  to  10,000  francs.  Forty  thou- 
sand offices  are  worth  from  2,000  francs  to  4,500  franca.  Seventy-five 
thonsand  range  between  1,200  francs  and  2,000  francs;  125,000  mtrds. 
fmn  800  francs  to  1,200  franca.    ABthe  Mhei  offices  \lTO&ncR^)i!n*ibnx 
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800  francs.  In  short,  here  we  have  245,000  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government,  with  a  salary  of  800  francs  for  the  lowest  offices,  and 
gradually  rising  to  100,000  francs. 

We  have  stated  that  a  direct  tax  of  200  francs  supposes  an  income  of 
1,800  francs.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  gentleman  with  so  small 
jon  income  is  not  unwilling  to  add  even  the  insignificant  sum  of  800  francs 
.to  his  annual  revenue,  by  accepting  an  employment.  If  he  is  not  willing 
to  accept  of  it  for  himself,  he  may  be  induced  to  procure  it  for  a  son,  a 
brother,  or  for  a  son-in-law,  as  the  marriage  portion  of  a  daughter.  An 
elector  in  easier  circumstances  will  decline  an  office  so  niggardly  remu- 
nerated, but  will  be  pleased  with  another  producing  1,800,  2,000,  or 
S^OOO  francs.  To  the  superior  class  of  electors,  the  bribes  are  the  high- 
est and  the  best  paid  places.  Thus  it  were  easy  to  imagine  an  electoral 
body  entirely  composed  of  placemen,  who  woidd  unanimously  elect,  as 
deputies,  the  ministerial  candidates.  Then  the  459  deputies,  and  the 
peers  being  provided  for  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  unanimity  would 
prevail  in  the  two  chambers.  The  laws  would  be  passed  by  acclamation 
as  soon  as  introduced.  Would  not  that  be  a  capital  order  of  things  ?'•-* 
pp.  113,114. 

The  description  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  these  volumes.  It  has  been  given  in  full 
by  almost  all  the  newspapers,  and,  therefore,  is  already  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  We  will  offer  them,  instead  of  this,  the 
composition  of  a  French  jury  : — 

'*  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when  speaking  of 
the  elections,  that  the  electoral  Usts  of  the  departments,  are,  at  the  same 
time,  those  of  the  jury  for  the  same  departments,  with  the  addition 
of  state  pensioners,  retired  officers,  persons  filling  public  offices,  and 
gp-aduates  of  the  universities.  These  lists  are  made  out  every  year  by 
all  the  mayors  of  the  communes,  assembled  at  the  chief  town  of  their 
canton.  They  are  then  given  to  the  sub-prefect,  who  sends  them,  with 
his  observations,  to  the  prefect.  The  prefect  revises  those  lists,  and  is 
authorised  to  erase  the  names  of  those  whom  he  considers  improperly 
inserted,  although  no  complaint  should  have  been  made  against  their 
insertion.     The  Usts  are  then  published. 

'  Parties  whose  names  have  not  been  inserted  in  the  lists,  or  erased, 
may  claim  their  insertion  ;  and  other  parties  may  claim  the  erasure  of 
electors  improperly  admitted ;  but  the  prefects  and  the  councils  of  pre- 
fecture adjudicate  on  their  claims.  Tlie  law,  however,  allows  the  in- 
terested parties  to  appeal  to  the  royal  courts  from  the  decisions  of  the 
prefect ;  but  the  trouble,  expenses,  and  loss  of  time  attendant  on  those 
appeals,  deter  most  of  them  from  defending  their  rights.  In  case  the 
number  of  the  electors  of  an  electoral  college  should  be  reduced  under  1 50, 
the  prefect  may  supply  the  deficiency  by  inserting  the  names  of  persons 
paying  less  than  200  francs  of  direct  taxes. 

'  But  all  the  persons  entitled  to  serve,  and  inscribed  on  the  Hsts,  are 
not  called  in  turn  at  the  assizes.  The  prefects  select  every  year,  from 
the  general  lists,  a  certain  number  of  the  electors,  according,  to  their 
known  opinioQ8,.carelally  excluding  the  legitimists  and  the  Hberals ;  and 
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thus  secure  the  judgment  of  their  political  ftdTCreariea  by  their  tViends. 
Tbie  has  been  fiilly  proved  by  the  correspondence  commnnicated  by  M. 
Isambert  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  twelve  months  ago,  in  which  m 
prefect  recommended  the  jiostponemeot  of  a  trial,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  improved  list  of  electors  and  jurymen.  Thus,  the  minister 
seems  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  courts  of  justice  than  from 
the  representative  body ;  and  his  subordinates  can  rely  not  only  on  his 
support  and  on  promotion,  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  in  executing  his 
commands,  and  keeping  the  people  in  due  subjection,  hut  also  on  the 
severity  of  the  jury  in  case  of  any  prosecution  instituted  by  them  against 
any  one  who  dares  question  their  authority,  resist  the  execution  of  their 
orders,  or  publicly  censure  their  measures. 

'  TTie  general  lists  of  the  jury,  so  reduced  by  the  prefects  to  one-fborth 
of  their  former  number,  are  then  forwarded  to  the  presidenta  of  the  royal 
courts,  who,  every  month,  take  from  those  lists  the  names  of  the  jury- 
men who  are  to  form  the  jury  during  the  following  assizes.  The  forty 
names  are  drawn  by  lot,  at  least  so  the  law  orders  it,  and,  afterwards, 
the  twelve  jurymen  who  are  to  try  the  case  are  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  judge,  in  the  presence  of  the  attorney-general,  who  prosecutes, 
and  of  the  prisoner. 

'  It  might  seem  that,  after  the  careful  reformation  of  the  lists  by  the 
prefects,  the  public  prosecutors  ought  not  to  be  aft^d  of  what  thry  call 
scandalous  acquittals,  and  to  claim  an  extensive  right  of  challenge.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case.  They  are  by  law  entitled  to  the  half  (twelve)  of 
the  challenges,  and  the  parties  accused  have  the  same  nnmher,  and  no 
more,  however  numerous  they  may  he.  I  have  seen,  in  a  political  pro- 
secution, twenty-eight  prisoners  tried  by  ten  placemen,  and  only  two 
independent  men,  the  attorney-general  having  challenged  all  the  others. 
Of  conne,  they  gave  a  good  verdict. 

'  Yet,  there  were  still  two  dangerous  practices  in  the  course  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  juries.  First,  the  jurymen  expressed  and  debated 
their  opinions ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  or  two  honest,  in- 
telligent, and  courageous  jurymen  convinced  their  colleagues,  hy  the 
force  of  their  arguments,  or  awakened  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  duty — ■ 
a  feeling  of  mercy.  Secondly,  it  was  easy  to  know  the  votes  of  every 
one  of  the  jurymen,  and  to  let  the  public  know  to  whom  were  due  thi 
horrid  sentences  so  frequently  pronounced.  To  get  rid  of  these  incon- 
veniences, the  law  was  altered ;  and  by  the  new  act,  every  juryman,  on 
retiring  to  consider  the  case,  receives  from  the  president  of  the  court  ft 
card,  (un  Mletin.)  on  which  the  question  relative  to  the  guilt  of  the  pri- 
soner is  written ;  and  the  jurymen  are  requested  to  write  secretly  and  in 
their  turn,  yes  or  no,  under  the  question,  and  to  put  their  cards  in  a  box 
prepared  for  that  purpose  ;  afterwards,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  in  the 
presence  of  his  colleagues,  takes  the  cards,  examines  them,  and  declare* 
the  majority  for  or  against  the  accusation.  By  such  process  all  discos- 
mon  is  precluded,  and  every  one  may  condemn  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences on  the  part  of  the  public ;  whilst  an  acquittal  exposes  them 
all  to  the  vengeance  of  the  government. 

■  And  that  is  what  is  still  called  trial  by  jury  !' — pp.138,  139,  140. 

Onr  liinita  compel  ns  to  pass  orer  ^e  cliapters  devoted  to  tha 
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national  guard  and  to  the  press^  both  of  which  are  as  completely 
fettered  as  the  municipal  and  departmental  councils  and  as  the 
jury ;  and  merely  to  glance  at  the  third  part  of  the  volume^ 
'The  working  of  the  governmental  and  administrative  system/ 
Indeed^  we  cannot  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  this  part  of  the 
work  than  by  quoting  the  heads  of  the  chapters  : 

I.  The  Working  of  the  Governmental  and  Administrative  System. 
II.  The  Ministries  of  Interior  and  Justice  tending  only  to  endave  and 
oppress  the  People. 

III.  The  Ministry  of  Pablic  Instmction  tending  to  keep  the  People  in 

ignorance,  or  to  teach  errors. 

IV.  The  Ministry  of  finances  absorbing  all  the  resources  of  the 

country. 
V.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  trammelling  agriculture, 

manufactures,  and  trade. 
VI.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  an  obstacle  to,  or  a  cause  of  fedlure 

in  the  execution  of  Public  Works. 
VII.  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine. 
VIII.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affisdrs. 
IX.  Ck)nclusion  and  General  Tables. 

Every  one  of  these  chapters  is  full  of  facts ;  and^  generally, 
those  facts  are  supported  by  official  documents,  which  put  beyond 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  author.  The  chapters  on  the  minis- 
tries of  finance,  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  of  the  public  works, 
if  translated  into  IVench  and  published  in  Paris,  would  make 
the  government  itself  blush.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
part,  the  author  gives  a  table  of  the  fifteen  ministries  which 
were  formed  iBrom  the  7th  of  August,  1830,  to  December,  1840. 
The  results  are  very  curious,  and  illustrate  the  consistency  of 
the  present  administration  in  a  manner  which  they  will  not 
relish.     We  see  that — 

'  Firstly.  Marshal  Souk,  the  actual  president  of  the  council,  has  held 
office  in  five  administrations;  in  the  ministries  of  1831  and  1839,  in 
opposition  to  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Mol^ ;  in  the  ministries  of  1 832  and 
1834,  in  co-operation  with  Guizot  and  Thiers  ;  in  the  ministry  of  1839, 
in  opposition  to  both  Guizot  and  Thiers ;  and  now,  in  co-operation  with 
Guizot,  and  in  opposition  to  Thiers. 

'  Secondly.  Guizot  has  been  seven  times  in  office  :  in  1830  and  1837, 
in  co-operation  with  Count  Mol^ !  in  the  four  administrations  of  1 832, 
April,  1834,  November,  1834,  and  1835,  in  co-operation  with  Thiers; 
and  now,  in  opposition  to  both  Count  Mol^  and  Thiers. 

'  Thirdly.  Martin  held  office,  in  1837,  under  Count  Mol^  with  Guizot ; 
in  1838,  under  Count  Mol^  against  Guizot  and  the  Coalition ;  and  he  is 
now  with  Soult  and  Guizot  against  Count  Mo\6. 

'Fourthly.  Villemain  was  in  the  administration  of  1839,  in  opposition 
to  Count  Mol^,  Guizot,  and  Thiers ;  he  is  now  in  the  ministry  with 
Guizot. 
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'  FiJIkty.  Duchatel  made  part  of  the  three  sdminiatrationa  of  April 
aod  November,  1834,  and  Februarv,  IS35,  lo  co-operation  with  Thiiera 
and  Guizot  1  then,  in  1836,  under  Thiers  against  Guizot ;  in  1 837,  under 
Mol^,  and  with  Guizot,  Rgainst  Thiers ;  in  1839,  with  Pasey  and  Dn* 
faure.  against  Mol£,  Guizot,  and  Thiers. 

'  Sixthly.  Cunin  Gridaine  was  in  the  Passy-Duiaure  ministry,  against 
MoI6,  Guizot,  and  Thiers. 

'  Sevnthly.  Teste  was  also  in  the  Passy-Dufiiure  administration. 

'  Eighthly.  Humana  had  been  in  four  adminietrations  with  Thiers  and 
Guizot.  llien,  in  1836,  he  was  with  Thiers,  in  opposition  to  Guizot 
and  Soult ;  and  he  latterly  was  with  Guizot,  in  opposition  to  Thiers. 

'  lAcavc  LAplagnc,  his  successor,  was  in  the  Mol^  ministry  of  1838, 
in  opposition  to  Thiers  and  Guizot ;  he  is  now  with  Guizot,  against  Mo(£ 
and  Thiers. 

■  Ninthly.  Duperr6  was  with  Thiers  and  Gnizot  in  the  ministriea  of 
1834  and  IS35  ;  then  in  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  in  opposition  to  Guizot, 
in  )83G  1  then  in  the  Passy-Dufaure  administration,  against  Thiers  and 
Gnizot.  in  1839  ;  and  now,  with  Guizot,  he  is  in  opposition  to  Thiers, 
Passy,  and  Dufaure. 

'  And  this  is  the  administration  d^y  commended  by  the  London  press 
for  the  abilities,  the  consistency,  and  the  unanimity  of  its  members ! 
Indeed,  I  cannot  account  for  the  extraordinary  concurrence  of  all  our 
journals  in  the  same  views  of  the  subject,  but  by  a  most  extraordinary 
influence  exerted  over  their  coirespon dents ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Editors,  if  better  acquainted  with  the  facts,  would  not  hesitate  to 
retract  their  erroneous  notions,  and  honestly  represent  the  vices  inherit 
in  the  French  governmental  and  administrative  system.' — pp.  221,  222. 

The  general  results  of  the  goveriinicntat  and  administrative 
system,  are  given  in  three  other  statistioil  tables,  which  now  de- 
mand  our  attention,  and  which  we  recommend  to  the  medita- 
tions of  moralists,  of  statesmen,  and,  above  all,  of  the  rehgious 
public. 

The  first  is  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  86  departments  cS 
France — exhibiting  the  amount  of  their  respective  population, 
and  of  the  taxes  paid,  and  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  inhabitants : — -the  physical  condition  comprehending  agri- 
culture, food,  manufactures,  pauperism,  and  longevity ;  the 
moral  condition,  tested  by  instruction  or  ignorance,  religioiu 
zeal,  criminality,  bastardy,  and  foundlings.  The  second  and 
third  tables  present  the  eighty-six  departments  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid,  to  the  degree  of  agriculture,  pauperism,  religious 
zeal,  criminality,  &c.  &:c. ;  43  departments,  with  a  maximum  of 
population,  &c.  &c.,  form  the  second  table ;  and  43  departments, 
with  a  minimum,  &c.  &c.,  form  the  third. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit  all  tlie  consequences  which 
might  be  inferred  from  these  documents,  even  in  an  article  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  subject.     The  author  himself  did  not  at- 
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tempt  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  astounded  at  the  residt  of  his 
investigations^  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain  their  causes. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  regret  that  the 
author  stops  short,  and  chooses  to  let  the  public  pursue  an  object, 
which  he  himself  could  have  easily  achieved.  In  the  last  part, 
he  ought  not  to  have  adopted  the  official  denomination  given  by 
the  government  to  its  church  establishment,  and  taken  it  as  a 
standard  of  religious  zeal;  and  then  he  would  not  have  ex- 
claimed, on  seeing  criminidit}'  increase,  according  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  priests : — 

"  Quaesivi  ccelo  lucem  ingemuique  repert&." 

Religion  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  priestcraft — it  is 
church  and  state  worship,  and  not  religious  zeal ; — it  is  mam- 
mon, and  not  the  author  of  Christianity  which  produces  such  ap- 
palling results,  not  in  catholic  France  only,  but  also  here,  in  Pro- 
testant England.  Let  Sir  Robert  Peel  act  upon  the  suggestions 
of  the  author,  and  institute  a  severe  and  conscientious  inquiry;  and 
he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  state-church  establishments,  ir- 
religion,  pauperism,  immorality,  and  criminality,  all  go  hand  in 
hand — ^that  the  statistical  tables  of  England  would  tally  with 
those  of  France. 

We  have  accomplished  our  task.  Hitherto  we  have  not  said 
one  word  about  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  the 
undertaking  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  The  matter  is  so 
overwhelmingly  important,  that  even  a  professed  reviewer  is  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  aU  considerations  of  a  merely  literary  character, 
in  the  perusal.  "We  cannot  omit  to  add,  however,  that  the 
style  in  which  the  author  of  '  France'  composes,  is  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  contents  of  his  book.  Although  perfectly 
qualified  to  shine  as  a  writer,  as  he  has  proved  by  those  touches 
of  wit,  humour,  and  sarcasm,  with  which  he  has  enlivened  the 
drier  parts  of  his  subject;  yet,  he  manifests  that  complete 
self-control,  which  enables  men  of  the  first  class,  when  con- 
scious of  having  a  serious  business  in  hand,  to  keep  every  inferior 
object  in  entire  subordination  to  the  achievement  of  their  prin- 
cipal design.  The  result  is,  a  view  of  the  whole  system  of  go- 
vernment in  France,  condensed  within  the  compass  of  less  than 
three  hundred  pages,  and  yet  everywhere  clear ;  conveying  to 
the  reader's  mind  a  strong  impression  of  the  knowledge,  earnest- 
ness, and  sincerity  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  a  distinct  exhibition 
of  the  mechanism  of  that  vast  machinery,  by  means  of  whose 
powerful  motive  principle  and  lubricated  wheels,  the  French 
nation  are  ruled,  as  we  have  been  boastfully  assured,  '  without 
an  effort.'  In  short,  this  volume  presents  the  only  means  ac- 
cessible to  foreigners,  of  understanding  the  internal  adminis- 
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tration  of  France ;  while,  to  all  other  nations,  it  is  at  once  a  b«ft- 
con  and  a  model ; — a  beacon,  to  warn  them  against  those 
dangers  with  which  the  syBtem  of  central  government  is  firsnght; 
and  a  model  for  those  who  may  undertake  to  exhibit  the  actioai 
of  the  ruling  powers  in  their  own  country. 


Art.  II.  Die  Authentie  dti  FentaleueAet  ErmeKK  v.  *.  w.  T%e 
AulkeiUicity  of  the  Penlateiich  demoiulraled.  By  Enutt  WiUiam 
Hetufilenbery,  Doctor  of  PhUoaophy  and  Theology,  and  onOnaty  PrO' 
fetter  of  the  latter  at  Berlin.  2  voU,  8vo.  pp.  Ixxxiv.  502,  663. 
Berlin.     1836—1839. 

The  name  of  Professor  Hengstenberg,ofBerlin,  must  be  familiar 
to  all  who  take  au  interest,  either  in  the  rehgious  condition  c^ 
the  continent,  or  in  the  progress  of  bibUcal  literature  among  our 
learned  and  laborious  neighbours,  the  Germans.  Though  yet, 
comparatively,  but  a  young  man,  he  has  for  a  number  of  yeara 
occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  sound  biblical  exegesis  in  his  native  countiy. 
Among  a  nation  of  scholars,  his  claims  to  prS'eminence  as  a 
profound  and  accurate  interpreter  of  scripture,  there  are  few  who 
will  venture  to  dispute ;  whi^t,  as  a  firm,  unsparing,  and  indomi- 
table opponent  of  rationalism,  in  all  itd  forms,  be  has  outstripped 
every  one  of  his  confederates,  both  in  zeal  and  in  success.  la 
the  pages  of  the  Evatiffelisc/te  Kirchen  Zeitung,  [Journal  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,]  of  which  he  is  editor,  he  wages  8  fcarlesa 
warfare  with  every  species  of  theological  error ;  and  is  not  slow  to 
castigate  what  he  deems  the  aberrations  of  individuals  on  his  own 
side,  as  well  as  the  heresies  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  Uie 
great  questions  which  now  divide  the  advocates  of  neologianina 
and  Christianity,  of  protestantism  and  cathohrasm  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  is,  in  fact,  not  only  a  perfect  maUetu  hereHcorwm, 
but  we  fear  a  little  of  an  Ishmael  in  theological  controversy ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  stem,  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  ruinous  errors  which  have  so  long  infected  the 
theology  of  Germany,  should  have  betrayed  him  into  several 
bitter  and  harsh  censures  of  individuals  who  have  the  good 
cause  as  much  at  heart  as  himself,  but  have  not  been  endowed 
with  such  courage,  natural  decision  of  character,  and  vigorona 
powers  of  reasoning,  as  have  fallen  to  his  share,  or  have  not  so 
fully  escaped  from  the  twilight  of  early  prepossessions,  into  that 
clear  light  in  which  he  is  privileged  to  walk.  This  has  embroiled 
him  in  controvernes  with  his  brethren,  which  hare  not  only 
wasted  his  energies  in  a  great  measure  fruitlesslv,  but  have  giren 
T  3 
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advantage  to  the  common  foe^  and  have  somewhat  affected  his 
own  reputation.  It  were  to  be  wished,  also,  that  even  towards 
i;he  enemies  of  the  truth  he  had  adopted  a  tone  partaking  a  littie 
more  of  '  the  meekness  of  wisdom', — combining  somewhat  more 
of  the  suavUer  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re,  than  he  has  seen 
meet  to  assume,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  strictures  on  them,  and 
on  their  writings.  To  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  where  it  is 
so  richly  deserved  as  by  the  German  neologians,  we  have  no 
objection ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  cases,  and  theirs  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  one  of  them,  where  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty  to 
'rebuke  sharply  that  others  may  fear.'  But  in  the  tone  of 
Hengstenberg,  there  is  too  offcen  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  con- 
temptuousness  towards  his  antagonists,  which  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  personal  hostility,  than  of  zeal  for  the  truth.  Jus- 
tice compels  us  also  to  add,  that  his  controversial  keenness  has 
in  one  or  two  cases  seduced  him  into  gross  unfairness  towards 
his  opponents,  in  withholding  from  them  that  credit  and  respect, 
to  which  in  common  equity  they  are  entitled.  Thus,  De  Wette 
is  hardly  admitted  by  him  to  possess  the  learning  of  a  school- 
boy ;  and  Gresenius,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects  as 
a  theologian  and  interpreter  of  scripture,  was  beyond  all  doubt 
one  of  the  first  Hebraists  of  his  day,  is  sometimes  treated  as  if 
he  were  the  merest  sciolist  in  the  sacred  tongue.*  All  this  is 
to  be  regretted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bUnd  us  to  Professor  Hengstenberg's  great  merits  as  a  biblical 
scholar,  and  his  valuable  services  as  an  advocate  of  genuine 
evangelical  truth.  Allowances  also  must  be  made  for  the  natural 
ardour  of  his  temperament,  and  for  the  tremendous  provocation 
he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  neologian  party.  But  it  is 
best  that,  on  such  a  point  he  should  plead  his  own  defence,  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  submit  to  our  readers  the  remarks  with 
which  he  closes  the  prolegomena  to  the  work  before  us — a  work 
more  than  any  other  of  his  larger  productions  marked  by  severity 
of  tone  towards  his  opponents : — 

'  The  tone  of  this  book  will  in  many  places  be  displeasing  to  many. 
People  will  denounce  its  want  of  charity,  its  harshness,  its  passionateness. 
The  author  did  not  write  down  the  passages,  which  may  give  occasion  to 
such  censures  at  first  without  mature  deliberation  nor  without  pain ; 

*  GJesenius,  who  was  a  coarse-minded  man,  and  fond  of  indulging  in  vulgar 
jesting — a  propensity  which  he  gratified  as  unscrupulously  at  tlic  expense  of 
patriarchs  and  i^[X>stles,  as  at  that  of  his  contemporaries — was  wont  to  retaliate 
upon  his  antagonist,  by  the  undignified  expedient  of  making  him  the  object  of 
ndicule  to  his  class.  One  of  hu  favourite  modes  of  doing  this  was,  in  refer- 
ring to  Hengstenberg,  to  stop,  after  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  bis  name, 
HeMst,,  and  gasp  as  if  unable  to  finish  it.  'Hengst'  in  German,  means 
'  stafiion.' 
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and  he  afterwardn  revised  them  to  see  if  he  might  not  venture  to  loften 
them,  hut  this  he  dared  not  do.  Even  had  he  no  other  interest  at  heart 
but  that  of  scieace,  he  would  feel  himself  constrained  to  speak  in  strong 
language  againet  the  ntterapts  of  hie  opponents.  When,  however,  not 
only  science,  but,  as  he  sincerely  helievea,  religion  itself  «  endangered  by 
their  attempts,  (it  being  impossible  to  separate  the  fate  of  religion,  from 
that  of  its  written  records),  and  where  these  attempts  as  they  tend  to 
irreligion.  proceed  also  from  irreligion.  he  would  luve  sinned  againit 
himself,  bad  he  not  allowed  this  conviction  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his 
tone.  Equitable  opponents  will  measure  him  by  his  own  standard  ;  &ty 
will  direct  their  strictures,  not  so  much  against  the  tone  of  the  author, 
OS  against  his  entire  religions  stand-point,  of  which  the  former  is  bat  a 
necessary  consequence.  At  the  Earoe  time,  he  cares  little  whether  they 
do  so  or  not.  His  sole  aniiety  is,  that  he  may  retain  a  good  conscience, 
and  that  be  may  not  need  to  dread  that  account  which  he  must  one  day 
give  of  this  book  to  his  Lord  and  God,  by  whom  strength  has  been 
given  for  it,  and  whose  blessing  upon  it  he  implores.' — p.  Ixzxiv. 

This  seems  to  us  candid  and  honeat ;  and,  in  truth,  as  for  as 
the  volume  before  us  is  concerned,  we  do  not  know  that  there  ia 
one  of  the  strictures  it  contains,  which  has  not  been  fully  merited, 
or  which  we  should  desire  to  see  clothed  in  a  milder  tone.  The 
impudence  and  arrogance  of  the  rationalists  are  in  full  parallel ' 
witii  the  bold  impiety  and  reckless  scepticism  of  their  system. 

The  work  by  which  Hengstenberg  has  hitherto  been  best  known 
in  this  country,  is  his  '  Ckrittologie  det  Alien  Testaments,'  in 
which  he  explains  and  illustrates  the  intimations  of  the  Old  Tes> 
lament,  respecting  the  person,  work,  and  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. This  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  bibUeal  student. 
Profoundly  learned,  unweariedly  laborious,  adding  great  acute- 
nesa  to  great  solidity  and  good  sense,  the  author  has  in  this  pro- 
duction sappHed  a  work  which  leaves  httle  to  be  desired  in  re- 
gard to  the  elucidation  of  the  Messianic  portion  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures.  On  the  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  contained 
in  the  professedly  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  particularly  hill;  and,  after  using  it  for  several  years 
as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  that  very  difficult  part  of  the  sa- 
cred volume,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  by  ikr 
the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  these  predic- 
tions extant.  What  Moses  Stuart  has  said  of  it,  appears  to  na 
perfectly  just ;  he  calls  it,  '  a  masterly  performance,  a  fine  exhi- 
bition of  enlightened  and  thorough  philology  and  exegesis,  and 
an  able  effort  to  vindicate  and  explain  the  Messianic  propheciea 
of  the  Old  Testament.'*  A  very  good  translation  of  the  whole 
work  has  appeared  in  America,  from  thepen  of  Dr.  Reuel  Keith, 
Professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 

•  Quoted  in  American  Bib.  Bepositoi;,  for  October,  1840,  p.  399. 
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Virginia  (3  vols.  Svo.^  1839^)  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
reprinted  in  this  country.* 

The  work  now  before  us,  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  author 
for  several  years;  and,  as  compared  with  his  Christologie,  it 
bears  evident  traces  of  increasing  power  and  maturity.  It  is  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  valuable  work  in  the  department  to  which 
it  belongs,  that  the  restless  industry  of  German  scholarship  has 
produced.     It  is  one  also,  which  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 

KBsent  state  of  biblical  learning  in  that  country,  will  admit  to 
ve  been  much  needed.  From  the  time  of  Le  Clerc,  and,  espe- 
cially since  the  reign  of  rationaUsm  commenced,  a  mass  of 
theories  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  ob- 
jections to  its  authenticity  and  integrity,  had  been  gradually 
accumulated,  which  &om  their  very  number  and  variety  had 
tended  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  general  observers  the  notion,  that 
the  orthodox  opinions  on  this  head  were  far  &om  being  tenable. 
To  these  attacks  on  this  portion  of  the  sacred  records,  numerous 
replies  had  from  time  to  time  been  issued  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  not 
one  of  the  olnections  or  cavils  of  the  neolo^ans  had  been  left 
without  a  sufficient  answer.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  these 
replies  had  proceeded  from  men  whose  stand-point  was  not  that 
of  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  who  had  adopted  views,  or  in  ho  made  con- 
cessions, of  which  the  enemies  of  inspiration  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  There  was  a  want  sdso,  of  some  work  which 
should  present  in  an  orderly  and  vigorous  manner,  all  that  the 
friends  of  truth  had  to  say,  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  writings, 
and  in  reply  to  those  by  whom  their  claims  were  impugned, — 
a  work  which  had  of  late  become  the  more  necessary,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  opposite  party  had  been  careful  to  pre- 
sent their  views  under  all  the  advantages  which  rhetorical  artifice 
and  connected  argumentation  could  supply.  To  remove  this 
appearance  of  insecurity  and  unsettledness  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings — to  subject 
the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  adversaries  to  a  thorough  and 
searching  scrutiny,  on  the  ground  of  rigid  supra-naturalism, — 

*  We  perceive  that  an  abridged  translation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Arnold,  is  an- 
Bonnced  as  about  to  make  its  appearance  in  London.  Why  an  abridged  trans- 
livtion  ?  Abridgments  are  good,  only  when  the  original  work  is  too  wordy j  or 
too  much  loaded  with  inamgruous  matter.  In  all  other  cases,  they  are  real 
evils,  as  they  give  us  only  the  'disjuncta  membra,'  instead  of  the  complete  and 
harmonious  development — '  totus  teres  atque  rotundus,' — of  the  author's  views. 
In  the  case  of  Hengstenberg's  Christoiogte,  neither  of  the  two  conditions  above 
specified  exist ;  there  is  nothing  we  could  wish  retrenched ;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  how  Mr.  Arnold  is  to  achieve  his  projected  abridgment,  except,  by 
eliminating  those  elaborate  exegetical  discussions  which,  to  the  thorough 
scholar  constitute  the  chief  value  of  Hengstenberg's  work,  however  much  they 
may  transcend  the  modem  standard  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
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and  to  present  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  authentic!^  of 
the  Pentateuch,  as  these  have  been  maintained  in  the  church  of 
God,  from  the  time  of  Moses  downwards,  in  such  a  form  as 
should  satisfy  tlie  miiid  of  the  candid  enquirer,  and  silence  if 
not  confute  the  gainsayer;  this  was  the  important  task  which 
remained  to  be  undertaken  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  Germany, 
and  to  this  Dr.  Hengstenberg  has  addressed  himself  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  We  are  heartily  glad  such  a  duty  has  fallen 
into  his  hands.  Of  all  men  in  Germany,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  he  is  the  fittest  to  be  the  champion  of  truth  in  such  a 
field,  ilia  unbending  orthodosy — his  profound  learning — hia 
logical  and  exegetical  tact — his  indomitable  dihgence — ^his 
minute  accuracy — and  his  Hanuibal-like  hatred  of  rationalism, 
in  all  its  forms,  point  him  out  as  the  individual  to  whOm  the 
weighty  interests  of  this  great  controversy  might  with  the  full- 
est confidence,  both  in  the  honesty  and  the  prowess  of  the 
champion,  be  entrusted.  As  a  writer  in  Tholuck's  Amdger. 
(Jabrg.  1836,  s.  618)  justly  says,  he  is  beyond  all  doubt,  '  the 
most  valiant  of  all  the  more  recent  theologians'  of  his  county ; 
and  hia  furniture  and  skill,  are  at  least  equal  to  his  valour.  In 
the  present  encounter,  his  bow  has  not  turned  back,  nor  hia 
sword  returned  empty.  Against  one  after  another  of  the  heroes 
of  rationalism — De  Wette,  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  Hitzig — he  has 
successfolly  kept  the  field,  parrying  their  deadliest  thrusts,  and, 
when  he  had  exhausted  their  strength,  levelhng  them  with  the 
dust.  As  Englishmen,  in  whose  uncompromising  temper,  and 
after  whose  un-mystical,  earnest,  practical,  and  straightforward 
fashion,  Hengstenberg  ia  reproached  by  his  countryman  with 
writing,  we  feel  proud  of  this  work,  believing  that  it  has  done 
irreparable  damage  to  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  rendered 
immense  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth.  To  the  latter,  the 
author's  services  are  likely  to  prove  valuable,  not  merely  by  over- 
throwing  its  opponents,  but  by  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  im- 
portant— teaching  its  friends  how  to  be  true  to  its  interests,  and 
how  best  to  maintain  ita  cause. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg  has  chosen  to  arrange  his  work  in  the  form 
of  separate  treatises  or  essays,  upon  the  leading  topics  of  impor- 
tance in  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates.  This  plan  he  has 
followed,  he  tells  us,  against  his  better  judgment,  which  would 
have  led  him  to  pursue  a  more  connected,  systematic,  and  logi- 
cal order,  in  which  the  subjects  discussed  should  have  been  taken 
up  according  to  their  natural  sequence.  This  certainly  would 
have  been  much  preferable  for  the  reader,  who  has  now  to 
undergo  the  labour  of  reconstructing  the  author's  materials  so 
as  to  perceive  the  full  force  of  his  reasonings  and  researches. 
The  reason  which  Dr.  Hengstenbei^  assigns  for  the  counK  \i«\ia& 


■■Dot^fL  OBETTf^  3  jKg  ^TPOL  L  jL.u.r.ir  rf  '▼inek  the  Gemuma 

c   moiiBaiiis  "^is^  Tiiac  vukuue  of  a 


r.:rr  ^*  nl  -t» 
^ssrxizu;  'tie  arrtw^uirii    ir  ~tif 

Ting;  "iup  ^ircnnii  '«>iiixiir^  ^tar  izsc  Ar  "bit  leac  widi  tfaat  tznl- 
jame  ^^rfi[  vtiHrfi  'hi*  <iuncer  icBanusw  'iD»  can  cvbIt  be  after 
die  jaED:>c»  Tf  ^i«me  n(?9XSw  In  tina  .'aar.  Je  iia  aor  dtem  it  aintai- 
lie  -i«  rrurnmcsir^  ^rti  x  traMr  iv  -vmer  da*  ^nack  or  H^ihr  had 
^Eotc  itme  «  lamsaL.^  BSa  usievu^  •iiu.iMu.  tfHt  he  mishit 
jieid -It  ii»  iw-i  ouifiinKxini.  dageeadr  atJi  Ae  PmicgimcB%  he 
oaa  -suieafTforKt  'nj  .nre  -siicii  a  tw  j»  will  ^ftiMT  daa  acattereil 
iieiriuii2>  Jiru  ine.  W&  'xmk  liao  oi  ii^  -sr^  dv  jiLvanCaee  to  the 
ceaittsr  jf  ::«iiiGZ!]iir  3r  "^^^is  oitmia  jna  ttminiie  dune  in^esti- 

which. 


7tiea  irpseiireii  ji  dusr  tsictre  Tiiltwiwfc  aiL  3C  once,  ace  apt  to 
i5iciCTe/       Viu  L  p.  Issnr.. 

T^  ancmr  ainmusuns  Jia  wtjesl  hf  P^tdBsamem^  gitpniBiig 
flwer  S&  3iiffi».  Lx  tdieae  le  vmciDKa  :&e  canaea  of  the  oppo- 
scaia  ir^u!tL  r?ti»tilny»ri»  ^  ^ae  cacnnmiiac  jchuoi  haire  maoi&atcd 
Zi%  the  '!iaim;»  tst  die  P^fDCateueh^  wtuiac  these  haye  heen  aihmtted 
aaid.  prrx:eeiteii  uqoil  s^  hiaaunina  uf  the  hizsheat  order*  aad  with 
kari.7  23.  «3*:epciiMi.  Thia  Ismssr  tiixt  ^shifwa  thai;  ic  »  aot  firom 
asT  real  'iesecc  la  pomi:  or  criifieDee  that  the  aachentiextT  cf  tke 
yiimaat  writino  ha»  been  so  thereeiy  :iii«i  pisrtxiiaeBiiB^  assafled 
bf  the  minnal-hca*  The  caoae^  chtse&re.  nmac  be  aoa^ht  90BDM^- 
wikere  A*it :  and  the  anther  v«nr  ckarbr  tnces  it  co  that  dislike 
of  ererrckm^  sopematmL  that  avenocn  &oaa  rt^ht  riewsof  tke 
bolijieaf  ort£e  dmce  character,  the  evil  of  «el  and  Ae  necessity 
of  repentaoocy  that  oppostioa  to  the  ksidinr  ftatait^  whidi 
mark  the  cfaaracten  of  the  men  whom  the  Pencatenck  koids  up 
to  our  admiratkm,  and  that  incapadtr  to  enter  into  tke  spirit  of 
tbe  flMcred  writings,  which  distingnidi  aD  tke  disciples  of  the 
neolo^pcal  scfaook.  He  then  proceeds  to  deacribe  tke  different 
riew«  which  hare  been  entertsoned  re^rarding:  tke  Pentateoch^ 
mi  rtmpefitM  both  its  Mosaic  origin,  and  the  kLstcMical  character 
of  iU  mrrutiven,  by  different  writers.  In  regard  to  the  finrmer. 
tUism  in  first  the  party  of  those  who  deny  the  authenticity  of 


♦  iUn  uH\htset  to  wbieb  tbe  author  sllndes,  is  the  *  Design  aad  Unitv  of  the 
^tmlMi4tmU,  nuuhinn  wliich  has  been  discussed  with  much  abiUtv,  by  F.  fl. 
Il««k4*,  ill  his  (v«i  unHntsheil)  work,  entitled  '  UntersHchmgen  uti.  d.  Penia- 
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the  Pentateuch  altogether,  or  with  very  trifling  exceptions.  At  the 
head  of  tliese  in  Germany  stands  De  Wette,  followed  by  Hart- 
mann,  Von  Bohlen,  Vatkc,  and  perhaps,  also,  Geseniua.  A  se- 
cond party  admits  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  more  important  and 
comprehensive  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;— the  leader  of  this 
party  is  Eichhom,  and  its  ablest  advocate  at  present  is  Blcek,  who 
concludes  that  'the  code  of  laws  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  is, 
as  respects  its  entire  spirit,  purely  Mosaic,  and  that  not  only  as 
regards  the  more  general  moral  precepts,  but  also  as  regards 
the  special  reflations  eoncenung  the  Levitical  offerings, 
and  cleansings,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole. 
By  a  third  party,  the  authenticity  of  all  the  five  books 
in  all  their  parts  is  maintained,  though  some  admit  the 
existence  of  a  few  glosses;  and  otbers  go  the  length  of  conceding 
that  there  are  more  extensive  interpolations,  of  whom  Jahn  has 
advanced  so  far  that  he  has  laid  himself  open  in  many  cases  to 
his  adversaries.     To  this  party,  besides  Jahn,  belong  Michaelis, 


Hug,  Movers,  Sack,  and  BAuke,  '  whose  work  is  the  beat,'  says 
Uengstenberg, '  which  has  yet  been  written  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.'  As  respects  the  historical 
character  of  the  narratives  in  these  books,  some,  while  they  re- 
ject what  does  not  square  with  their  dogmatical  views,  neverthe- 
less contend,  that  whatever  does  not  transcend  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  things,  may  be  viewed  as  historically  true.  Among 
these,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Meyer,  Bertlioldt,  and  Qesenius,  take 
the  lead.  Others,  among  whom  are  De  Wette,  Vatke,  Baur 
(of  Tiibingen),  and  Von  Bohlen,  with  greater  lineal  consistent, 
though  with  an  audacity  which  is  almost  incredible,  maintain 
that  'the  Pentateuch,  as  a  source  of  history,  is  clearly  useless; 
for  there  is  no  firm  historical  basis  for  anything  therein—all  is 
mythic ;  it  is  only  the  want  of  versification  which  has  hitherto 
deprived  the  Pentateuch  ofthehonoursof  poetry.'  The  bold  avowal 
of  this  opinion  Hengstenberg  hails  as  of  good  omen,  because  it  is 
in  such  gross  opposition  to  all  sound  historical  feeling,  and  be- 
cause, generally,  every  error  must  complete  itself,  and  reach  its 
zenith,  before  the  return  to  truth  can  begin.  Among  the  ad- 
herents of  this  error,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  view, 
arising  from  this — '  that  some,  as  De  Wette,  content  them- 
selves with  merely  pulling  down,  and  protest  against  all  attempts 
to  rebuild ;  whilst  others,  aa  Baur  and  Vatke,  are  for  attempt- 
ing this  rebuilding.  To  this  latter  aim  belongs  an  estraordinaiy 
daring  courage,  of  which,  in  the  province  of  profane  history,  one 
can  scarcely  find  an  instance.  There,  every  one  knows,  that 
without  stones,  men  can  build  only  castles  in  the  air.  Ah  !  But 
this  case  is  only  that  of  the  common  historian  I  The  philompkie 
historian  is  in  possession  of  the  laws,  according  to  whtch,  histoiT 
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must  unfold  itself.     Necessity  includes  actuality.     Why^  then^ 
require  any  particidar  outward  proofs  for  the  latter  ?    To  lay 
such  at  the  basis^  is  only  a  hindrance,  and  one  must  rejoice 
when  none  such  eiust ;    for  when  they  do,  they  seldom  agree 
with  the  necessary  laws,  and  one  has  the  toil  of  cutting  and 
shaping,  and  fitting  and  taking  away.     As  to  modifying  the 
laws  by  them,  that  is  a  thing  not  once  to  be  thought  of  by  anybody. 
Every  contradiction  which  rests  merely  on  outward  evidence,  is 
for  '  science'  and  its  priests  a  thing  of  no  worth.  (Vatke  p.  vii.) 
Common  criticism  can  only  kill ;  philosophic  criticism  can  re- 
store to  life :  it  has  all  in  itself,  and  calls,  aloud,  '  I  am,  and 
none  else.''  (p.  Ixxii.)    Another  difference  among  the  opponents 
of  the  claims  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  arisen  &om  the  circum- 
stance that  some  regard  the  composition  and  publication  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  an  intentional  piece  of  fraud,  and  others,  as  if 
ashamed  of  such  wicked  thoughts,  dismiss  this  idea.     '  In  fine, 
we  find  a  perfect  swarm  of  differences,  when  we  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  views  of  the  opponents  respecting  the  relations  of  these 
five  books  to  each  other,  the  time  of  the  composition  of  each, 
and  the  time  of  the  collecting  and  uttering  of  the  whole.     Here 
the  grand  principle  of  subjectivity*  celebrates  its  triumph.   Not 
two  of  the  more  distinguished  critics  are  here  agreed  as  to  the 
proper  solution  of  the  most  important  problems.     It  is  a  strife 
of  all  against  aU.     We  had  designed,  at  first,  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  ludicrous  scene  of  this  conflict,  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, in  order  that  from  the  confusion  that  prevails  among  the 
positive  residts  of  the  more  recent  criticism  (which  remains  uni- 
form only  so  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  a  common  dogmatical  in- 
fluence), they  may  conclude  respecting  the  boasted  security  of  its 
negative  results.   But  an  irresistible  disgust  overcame  us,  and  we 
could  not,  after  entering  the  province  of  Caprice,  persuade  our- 
selves to  collect  the  mass  of  vagaries  that  lie  scattered  there.  Any 
one  may  supply  the  omission,  who  will  take  some  of  the  leading 
works  of  these  authors  into  his  hands,  and  compare  them  one  with 
another.     The  impression  will  be  much  the  same  as  that  which 
one  receives  in  a  Jewish  school.'    (p.  Ixxiv.) 

Following  the  Prolegomena,  the  first  subject  discussed  by  Dr. 
Hengstenberg  is  '  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  existence 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.'  Under  the  former 
of  these  heads,  his  design  is  to  set  aside  what  has  often  been 
used  as  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch — 
viz.,  its  being  found  among  the  Samaritans.  This  he  shows  to 
be  an  argimient  of  no  weight,  as  the  Samaritans  must  have  ob- 

*  t.  e.,  as  we  should  say,  of  each  writer  measuring  his  opinions  by  his  oum 
prcgndices  and  predilections. 
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tained  the  Fentateach  at  n  late  period  from  the  Jews.  In  order 
to  establish  this  conclusion  he  enters  upon  a  loug  and  learned  in- 
quiry aa  to  who  the  Samaritans  were,  and  concludes  that  so  far 
from  heing,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  composite  race,  partly 
of  Israelitish  and  partly  of  heathen  origin,  their  source  wu 
purely  heathen,  and  that  the  bitter  hatred  shown  towards  them 
by  the  Jews  arose  firom  their  wishing  to  be  sharers  with  them  in 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  Israel.  To  this  invaluable  disser- 
tation succeeds  a  lengthened  investigation  of  the  traces  of  ac- 
quaintsnce  with,  and  reverence  for,  the  Books  of  Moses,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  For  this  purpose  the  writings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos,  the  prophets  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  Books 
of  Kings,  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  evidences  which  they 
furnish,  in  favour  of  the  position  the  author  seeks  to  establish, 
brought  out.  Having  prosecuted  this  inquiry,  he  feels  himse^ 
in  circumstances  to  administer  due  castigation  to  Messrs.  Von 
Bohlen  and  Vatke,  who  have  had  the  audacity  boldly  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  traces  of  acquuntance  with  the  Pentateuch 
in  these  books,  and  the  former  of  whom  coolly  observes,  that 
'  here  the  argumentum  a  silentio  is  so  vsiid,  that  one  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  these  older  prophets  knew  nothing  of  the 
Pentateuch  1'  Such  assertions.  Dr.  Hengatenberg  justlyremarks — 

'  May  be  adduced  to  prove  (without  any  hyperbole)  that  those  by  whom 
they  are  made  hare  not  thoroughly  peruecd  a  nngle  chapter  of  these 
prophets.  For  there  is  not  a  chapter,  in  which  references  to  the  Penta- 
teach — utterly  overlooked  by  them — may  not  be  found ;  and  these  are 
so  weighty,  so  full  of  influence  on  the  essential  meaning  of  the  prophet, 
that  he  who  does  not  recognize  them,  cannot  thoroughly  appreciate  it. 
And  when  a  man  misses  so  completely,  what  frequently  is  as  clear  as 
day,  how  much  besides  must  he  overlook,  which  is  less  plain — and  what 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  him  generally  as  an  interpreter  and  scholar? 
Let  these  assertions,  then,  show  what  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Peotateuch  belongs  to  its  keenest  opponents."     (I  p.  123.) 

The  next  dissertation  is  on  'the  names  of  Deity  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.' Here,  after  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  opinions 
on  this  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  theories  re- 
garding the  composition  of  the  Pentateucli,  wliich  have  been 
founded  on  the  use,  in  some  parts  of  it,  of  the  word  Ehhim,  and 
in  others,  of  the  word  Jehovah,  as  appellations  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  principal  of  these,  are  those  of  Vitringa  and  Astruc, 
whosuppose  that  this  indicated  the  existence  of  two  distinct  autho- 
rities, or  original  documents,  out  of  which  Moses  composed  his 
books ;  and  that  of  Vater,  who  maintained  that  this  was  rather 
a  proof  that  the  Pentateuch  was  made  up  of  distinct  fragments 
of  older  compositions,  merely  joined  together,  and  in  some 
places  onited  by  a  connecting  narrative.     This  notion  of  the 
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fragmentary  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  denounced  by  our 
author  as  the  wpwroy  xpiu^oc,  o{  the  modem  criticism;  and  is 
shown  by  him,  with  great  learning  and  success,  to  rest  upon  no 
solid  basis,  llie  exclusive  use  of  the  word  Elohim,  in  some  pas- 
sages, as  in  Genesis  i.  1 — ^ii.  3 ;  and  the  exclusive  use  of 
Jehovah,  in  others,  as  in  Gen.  iv.  1 — 16  ;  whilst  in  others,  as  in 
Gen.  ii.  4.,  both  terms  are  used,  he  contends,  is  to  be  traced 
not  to  an  accidental  difference  of  taste  or  habit  of  expression, 
between  different  writers,  but  to  a  fundamental  distinction  of 
meaning  in  the  words  themselves,  which  rendered  it  proper 
that  the  one  should  be  used  in  some  connections,  and  the  other 
in  others.  This  leads  him  into  a  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  these  names,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  conclusion  that  mrr  is  the  8rd.  pers.  sing,  fut.,  in  Kal  of 
the  obsolete  verb  mn-rrrr,  and  means  'the  ever  existent 
being;'  and  that  cdti^,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  root,  rf»  now 
lost  in  Hebrew,  but  stiU  to  be  found  in  Arabic,  and  means, 
'  the  being  to  be  feared,'  the  plural  form  serving  to  augment 
the  impressiveness  of  the  name,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  pas- 
sages the  threefold  repetition  of  a  word  is  employed.  Both 
words,  he  contends,  are  alike  ancient,  and  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  same  object,  from  that  object  being  viewed  under  differ- 
ent aspects.  Elohim  denotes  the  Deity,  viewed  in  His  outward 
relations,  in  His  almightiness,  and  the  plenitude  of  His  power : 
Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  the  Deity,  in  respect  of 
His  spiritual  essence,  and  of  His  Instorical  revelation  of  Himself. 
For  the  due  determination  of  the  relation  of  these  names  to  each 
other,  such  a  passage  as  £xod.  6.  iii.,  is  of  great  value. 

'  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  name  Jehovah,  in  this  passage, 
relates  especially  to  the  faithfulness  of  God,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mises. But  this  view  has  neither  in  the  etymology  and  usage  elsewhere 
of  the  word  Jehovah  a  general,  nor  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  passage, 
a  special  reason  in  its  flavour.  Here  it  is  the  entire  unfolding  of  the 
Divine  nature,  with  which  we  have  to  do.  .  Faithfulness  in  fulfilling 
promises  comes  into  consideration  only  in  so  far  as  the  immanent  nature 
of  God  is  therein  displayed.  It  was  not  only  because  he  remembered 
the  covenant,  but  also  because  he  heard  the  cry  of  Israel,  brought  them 
up,  judged  their  enemies,  made  them  a  people  for  himself,  brought  them 
into  the  land  of  promise,  that  from  being  EH-Shaddai,  or  Elohim,  he 
became  Jehovah.  £1-Shaddai  is  the  unrevealed  Jehovah  ;  Jehovah  is 
£I1-Shaddai,  working  with  power.  In  Elohim  and  El-Shaddai,  the 
Deity  is  set  forth  only  in  his  outward  relations — and  to  this,  the  corre- 
sponding degree  of  subjective  religion  is  a  simple  sense  of  dependance, 
the  lowest  of  all.  Where  the  Deity  is  recognized  only  in  respect  of  his 
omnipotence,  and  the  fullness  of  his  strength,  we  have  such  definitions 
of  religion  as  Cicero  gives  (De  Invent.,  ii.  22 — 53.): — 'religio  est, 
quae  superioris  cujusdam  naturae  quam  divinam  vocant,  curam  caerimoni" 
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amqne  offert.'  So  far  as  the  patriorchfl  had  received  a  revelation  of 
God,  only  aa  Elohim  or  El-Shaddaj  (though  they  were  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  him.  as  Jehovah),  we  may  say  of  them  what  Nitzsch  has 
said  of  the  Greeks,  in  hie  tract  '  on  the  conception  which  the  ancients  had 
of  rehgion' : — '  The  Greeks  knew  no  other  description  of  piety,  than  such 
aa  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  felt,  acknowledged,  practical  dependence  upmi 
God,  and  so  of  something  passive,  abject,  submissive.'  Their 
roost  general  terms  were  lu  rifhia,  to  limfiit,  to  8coai^it, 
(from  atiiieBai,  nifiaq,  the  fundamental  conception  being  that  {d 
dread),  hiaicai/ioviii,  ip^irrhy,  ^oliiioBai  to  Stiov,  throngh  all  the 
ages  of  Hellenism.  In  the  word  nvr,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  pre- 
sented, in  the  place  of  the  tuperior  natara  qwa»  divinam  vacant,  with  » 
definite  shape,  a  delineated  personality.  It  is  the  one  name  of  God, 
which  designates  him  with  respect  to  his  internal  essence.  It  is  his 
proprr  name.  This  difference  between  it  and  all  the  Other  names  of 
Deity,  is  even  pictured  in  the  language  ;  the  Tmr,  has  no  plural,  no 
article,  no  construct  state.  Hence,  first  in  Scripture,  Lev.  xxiv.  12,  16. 
and  from  that  in  the  colloquial  usage  of  the  Jews,  the  expression  ovn, 
withoat  anything  further,  came  to  be  Hubstitated  for  nrr,  which 
presupposes  that  this  was  simply,  and  by  itself,  the  name,  whilst  all  the 
other  appellations  were  concerned  only  with  particular  attributes  and 
relations.' 

'  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  passage  affords  us  a  weighty 
indication  of  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  Elohim  passes  into 
Jehovah.  This  takes  place  not  by  means  of  oral  instructions  concern- 
ing  bis  being,  nor  by  means  of  a  simple  internal  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  whereby  for  the  general  consciousness  of  God  is  substi- 
tuted one  of  a  definite  character,  but  it  is  brought  about  by  a  series 
of  historical  events,  through  which  the  people's  consciousness  of  God  is 
gjadually  developed.  It  is  hy  an  historical  pathway  that  Elohim  comes 
to  be  Jehovah.  In  descending  upon  the  earth,  and  then  unfolding  his 
b«ng  in  his  works,  he  elevates  the  minds  of  men  to  himself  in  heaven. 
Hence  appears  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  definition  given 
by  many  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  revelation.  Liicke  justly  remarks 
{iomment.  Zum  Johan.  2/f  Aufl.  i.,  b,  21;).) ;— '  Man  can  know  the 
being  of  God  not  in  itself,  but  only  mediately.  We  recognise  God  in 
hie  revelation,  in  his  manifeetednees ;  and  it  is  in  his  attributes  alone 
that  hie  essence  is  in  a  distinct  and  living  manner  displayed  to,  and 
conceived  by  us.'  The  true  religion  must  thus,  of  necessity,  possess  an 
historical  character,  and  this — the  fact-supported  transition  of  the 
Elohim  to  Jehovah,  constitutes  its  grand  distinction  from  all  false  re- 
ligions. Nothing  but  superficial  consideration,  could  induce  any  to 
regard  monoth^sm  as  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Israel, 
and  to  combine  with  this  the  scattered  etraintngs  towards  monotheism, 
found  in  the  rest  of  antiquity,  as  standing  upon  the  same  level.  Had 
all  heathendom  been  monotheisitic,  still  would  this  one  God  have  re- 
mained only  Sohim.  It  is  only  through  testimonies  and  facts,  that 
Elohim  becomes  Jehovah,  that  in  place  of  the  unity  of  the  world-powers, 
there  appears  the  living,  personal,  supramundsne,  and,  at  the  same  time 
intnmnndane  God,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  power  to  nnite  thoee 
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among  whom  he  has  revealed  himself,  into  one  truly  religions  society. 
That  the  Elohim  becomes  Jehovah,  is  the  drift  of  the  entire  sacred  his- 
tory ;  to  show  how  this  takes  place,  is  the  highest  principle  of  its  re- 
presentations.'    Vol.  i.  p.  23  i — 5. 

Having  thus  settled  the  meaning  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
these  two  appellations  of  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament^  the 
author  enters  upon  a  lengthened  and  ingenious  application  of 
the  principles  he  has  laid  down  to  the  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch in  which  these  terms  are  used.  This  is  testing  his  theory 
by  the  deductive  process^  and  so  completing  the  circle  of  proof. 
Into  this  part  of  his  work  we  cannot  more  particularly  enter,  as 
his  reasonings  are  too  much  conversant  with  details,  to  admit  of 
being  condensed.  The  result  at  which  he  arrives,  regarding  the 
main  question,  is  as  follows : — 

'  If  we  ask,  now,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  divine  names  used  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  questions  concerning  its  authenticity,  the  following  is 
the  result : — The  reasons  which  have  been  founded  on  the  interchange 
of  these  names  in  support  of  the  fragmentary  character,  and,  therewith, 
of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  shown  to  be  utterly 
nought.  On  the  contrary,  the  constant  carrying  through  of  the  use  of 
Elohim,  which  characterises  the  Pentateuch  from  Gen.  ] ,  to  Exod.  6, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  no  less  constant  abstinence  from  it  thence- 
forward to  the  end,  is  accountable  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  one 
author,  who  wrote  according  to  h  pre-conceived  plan,  and  had,  in 
writing  the  earher  parts,  the  later  before  his  eyes,  no  less  than  in 
writing  the  later  he  had  the  earlier.  The  document-hypothesis  as 
well  as  the  fragment-hjrpothesis  is  thus  shown  to  be  untenable,  and 
hence  we  are  conducted  to  a  point  from  which  the  proof  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  becomes  much  easier.'     (i,  p.  41.) 

In  the  next  dissertation  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  '  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
art  of  writing.'  Here,  after  a  brief  sketch  of  the  controversy 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  art,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Homeric  poems  and  the  books  of  Moses,  the  author  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  age  of  Moses  was  not  ignorant  of  this  art — that 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  such  as,  according  to  the 
allegations  of  the  opponents  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  art,  but  that  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  extensively  diffused  among  them, 
and  that  materials  for  writing  both  existed  and  were  possessed 
by  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses.  He  concludes  this  learn- 
ed dissertation — a  dissertation  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  bibli- 
cal but  to  the  classical  scholar — by  enlarging  on  the  following 
four  remarks.  1.  The  sense  of  historical  truth  stands  so  closely 
associated  with  the  knowledge  and  diffusion  of  the  art  of  writing 
that  we  never  and  nowhere  find  it,  not  even  among  those  people 
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who  have  the  qualificatioDS  for  it  where  the  latter  is  wanting. 
But  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  accordant  judgment  of  men  of  capa^ 
city,  themselves  histonans,  has  a  truly  historical  character,  and 
this  is  not  reconcil6&ble  with  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  wri- 
ting was  unknown  in  the  age  of  Moses,  but  was  introduced 
among  the  Israelites  centuries  later.  2.  The  widely  extended 
use  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  post-Mosaic  age,  as 
indicative  of  the  general  state  of  cultivation,  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence previously  of  a  written  law.  3.  The  tendency  to  written 
composition,  in  the  religious  department,  which  we  find  among 
the  Hebrews  of  the  post-Mosaic  period,  the  fact  that  each  pro- 
phet, who  was  conscious  of  having  a  revelation,  the  purport  of 
which  extended  beyond  the  immediate  period,  forthwith  com- 
mitted it  to  writing,  and  the  fact  that  no  sooner  was  any  portion 
of  the  sacred  history  brought  to  a  close  than  it  was  zealously 
described  in  writing,  all  presuppose  that  they  had  in  this 
respect  a  consecrate  model.  4.  The  hypothesis  that  the  law 
was,  for  the  first  time,  committed  to  writing  about  the  era  of  the 
captivity,  appears  ontenable,  when  we  refiect  on  the  security 
afibrded  by  writing,  and  the  high  veneration  in  which  the  law 
was  held ;  especiaUy  when  we  consider  bow  evidently  a  distrust 
of  the  sufficiency  of  oral  tradition  in  religious  matters  was  shown 
by  the  care  with  which  the  prophets  sought  to  commit  to  writing 
their  revelations,  and  by  the  special  injunctions  they  not  unfre- 
quently  received,  to  do  so  in  order  that  what  was  communicated 
to  them  might  reach  posterity  in  a  state  of  integrity, — i.  p.  499 
—502. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work;  and  here 
the  first  subject  to  which  the  author  calls  our  attention,  is  'The 
Pentateuch  and  the  age  of  the  judges.'  By  De  Wette  and  others 
among  the  Neologians,  it  has  been  asserted  that,  in  the  histori- 
cal narrative  of  the  times  succeeding  the  establishment  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  no  trace  appears  of  their  having  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Mosdc  law  and  ritual,  hut,  on  the  contraiy, 
many  things  were  practised  by  them  which  were  incompatible 
with  this  hypothesis,  such  as  the  omission  of  circumcision  in  the 
wilderness,  the  idolatry  of  the  Danites,  the  marriage  of  SamscHi 
with  an  idolatress,  &c.  In  opposition  to  this,  Professor  Heng- 
stenberg  undertakes  to  show  that  not  only  may  these  circum- 
stances be  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  a  denial  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  deducing  positive  arguments  in  its 
support.  He  accordingly  commences  with  some  general  obser- 
vations, intended  to  show,  1.  That  the  proneness  of  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  not  among  them  a  ritual 
and  a  hierarchy  i^pealing  to  their  outward  senses,  as  De  Wette 
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has  asserted.     2.  That  the  fact  of  the  greater  conformity  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  after  the  captivity,  is  susceptible  of 
explanation  by  facts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  previous 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  Pentateucli ;  and  that  the  in- 
cidents mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  Pentateuch,  viz.  the  gatheriug  of  the  people  at  She- 
chem  as  a  spot  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  was,  (ch.  xxiv. 
1,  26,)  and  the  neglecting  of  circumcision  in  the  wilderness, 
(ch.  V.  2,  7,)  are  not  justly  available  for  this  purpose,  but  may 
be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds ;  the  former  on  the  ground, 
that  by  ^  sanctuary'  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  not  intended 
the  tabernacle  which  Moses  built  for  the  Lord,  but  simply  a 
'holy  or  consecrated  place —the  free  space  under  that  venerated 
oak  around  which  the  Israelites  had  assembled  :  and  the  latter 
by  showing  that  circumcision  was  not  omitted  during  the  whole 
of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  but  only  from  the  time 
when  the  Divine  censure  was  passed  upon  the  people — ^the  omis- 
sion of  this  rite  being  the  outward  sign  of  the  curse,  for  the 
covenant  being  suspended  it  became  proper  that  the  sign  and 
sacrament  of  the  covenant  should  not  be  administered.    Having 
fully  illustrated  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  author  proceeds 
to  offer  some  general  observations  on  the  character  and  design  of 
the  Book  of  Judges ;  and  having  thus  placed  his  authorities  in  a 
proper  light,  he  goes  on  to  show  at  great  length  that  in  that 
book  the  allusions  to  sacred  places,  persons,  and  acts,  as  well  as 
the  intimations  therein  contained  and  confirmed  by  the  Books 
of  Ruth  and  Samuel,  respecting  the  civil,  the  social,  and  the 
religious  customs  and  practices  of  the  Israelites,  strongly  vouch 
for  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  great 
religious,  ethical,  and  civil  code  of  their  nation.     At  the  conclu- 
sion, the  author  expresses  his  conviction  that  he  has  now  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  rationalists  to  repeat  with  a  good  con- 
science their  boast  that  De  Wette's  treatise  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject  has  never  been  replied  to.     We  profess  ourselves 
fully  of  the  same  mind,  with  this  addition,  that  if  the  rationalists 
have  any  sense  of  shame  left,  they  will  never  attempt  to  reiterate 
objections  which  have  been  so  entirely  and  so  successfully  scat- 
tered to  the  winds. 

The  next  dissertation  is  on  '  the  declarations  in  the  Pentateuch 
respecting  its  author  /  and  is  occupied  in  showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  author  avowedly  set  forth  in  the  book  itself  is 
Moses,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  circumstances  which  are  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  the  author  must  have  been  some  person  of 
a  later  age,  who  merely  assumed  the  name  of  Moses,  are  all  ca- 
pable of  being  explained  without  any  such  supposition.  After 
this  follows  a  lengthened  and  careful  examination  of  '  the  al- 
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leged  traces  of  a  later  Rge  in  the  Pentateuch,'  and  of  '  the  al- 
leged contradictions  in  the  Pentateuch,'  in  the  course  of  which 
every  passage  on  whicli  the  enemies  of  revelation,  from  the  flip- 
pant and  blundering  A'oltaire  up  to  Vater,  De  Wctte,  and  Bleek, 
have  founded  objections  to  its  authenticity  is  minutely  examined 
with  great  learning  and  sagacity,  and  manfully  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  adversary.  A  dissertation  on  'the  theology  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  its  genuineness,'  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  examines  the  different  objections  which,  on  this  score, 
have  been  urged  against  the  Mosaic  books,  and  offers  a  lucid 
illustration  of  the  ethical  and  religious  peculiarities  of  the  Levi- 
tical  system,  closes  and  completes  the  work. 

Having  presented  to  our  readers  this  brief  outline  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  shall  now  occupy  what  re- 
maining space  we  can  afford  to  devote  to  them  to  the  translation 
of  one  or  two  passages  from  the  Prolegomena.  We  shall  thus 
best  furnish  our  readers  with  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Hengstenberg's  Polemic,  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
hope,  supply  them  with  materials  in  which  they  will  be  inte- 
rested. 

Commentators  on  the  Pentateuch. 
'With  Calvin  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch 
reached  its  highest  point,  relatively  speaking.  This  man  stands 
still  further  above  his  followers  than  above  his  predecessors.  One 
cannot  sufficiently  wonder  how  such  a  leader  could  have  had  such 
followers.  Were  there  nothing  else,  this  would  be  apparent  enough 
from  the  fact  that,  to  all  appearance,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  so 
much  as  read  his  works.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  had 
carefully  studied  the  Commentaries  of  Calvin  to  become  so 
thoroughly  and  consistently  superficial  as  all  of  them  show 
themselves  to  be.  We  shall  here  notice  three  writers  who  have 
had  the  widest  influence,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis. 
Others  who,  like  Grotius  and  Marsham,  had  adopted  the  same 
views,  have  either  not  carried  thera  out  so  thoroughly,  or  have 
not  made  the  Pentateuch  so  professedly  their  object  of  interpre- 
tation ;  and  hence  the  traces  of  their  influence  are  lost  in  that 
of  the  three  chiefs  above  named. 

Spencer,  whose  labours  on  the  Pentateuch  are  presented  in 
his  work,  De  Legibus  Hebraorum  Rilualibits,  has  found  in  re- 
cent times  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  person  of  Strauss.*  In  both 
there  is  the  same  acuteness  coupled  with  such  amazing  want  of 
depth,  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  doubt  their  acuteness.  In 
•  Author  of  the  Lebm  Jttu  and  other  works  of  the  tuQat  virulently  antj- 
Cbristian  character.  Recent  iDteUigeuce  from  Germany  infonna  us  that  thii 
nnhsppy  nun,  bBviiig  married  •  public  singer,  is  busy  in  compoting  an  operal 
Ret,. 

Vol.  XV.  v 
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both  there  is  the  same  icy  coldness,  the  same  religious  impo- 
tence, the  same  vigour,  so  to  speak,  in  destroying  all  conscious- 
ness of  God,  so  that  religious  emotions  do  not  once  exercise  over 
them  even  a  transient  power,  or  interrupt  the  consequence  of 
their  reasoning.  In  both  there  is  the  same  clearness  and  sharp- 
ness of  representation,  an  attainment  the  more  easily  reached 
the  more  the  understanding  isolates  itself,  and  succeeds  in  sub- 
jecting to  its  yoke  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  there  is  between  the  two,  that  Spencer  satisfied 
himself  with  attempting  to  establish  his  peculiar  position  only 
on  one  side  of  Revelation;  but  this  is  more  accidental  than 
otherwise,  and  to  be  traced  to  the  difference  of  times.  One 
might  venture  to  avow  that  had  he  lived  in  our  day  this  diffe- 
rence would  have  disappeared ;  nay,  perhaps  he  thought  more 
than  he  dared  say.  Another  difference  which  is  not  accidental 
or  external  exists  in  respect  of  scholarship. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  SpencePs  book  shows  at  once 
how  unsuited  he  was  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings 
— how  these,  under  his  hands,  must  become  destitute  of  soul. 
He  sets  out  from  the  assumption  that  there  is  much  in  the  cere- 
monial system  of  Moses  which  presents  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  religious  usages  of  the  heathen  nations,  especially  the 
Egyptians — ^an  assumption  upon  the  whole  correct,  but  which  he 
has  greatly  overstated.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  form  that  this 
correspondence  is  found,  and  its  explanation  presents  no  diflS- 
culty,  for  this  is  indicated  as  soon  as  it  is  shown,  that  the  spirit 
which,  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  vivified  this  form  was  entirely 
new.  It  is  altogether  natural  that  for  the  outward  representa- 
tion of  that  which  is  really  holy,  those  forms  should  be  used  which 
had  already  been  long  and  extensively  employed  to  represent 
what  was  supposed  to  be  holy,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  stripped  of  those  profane  subordinate  references  which  had 
originally  been  attached  to  each  of  the  symbols  that  had  been 
consecrated  entirely  anew.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  dreams  of 
concluding  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  baptism  from  the  reli- 
gious ablutions  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  antiquity? 
Spencer,  however,  was  unable  to  detect  that  on  which  the  whole 
matter  depends.  In  his  view  the  ceremonial  law  is  a  body  with- 
out a  soul.  In  some  parts,  it  is  true,  he  admits  a  ratio  mystica 
et  typica,  but  these  are  few,  and  in  his  view  this  is  only  a  subor- 
dinate, not  the  leading  design  of  the  institutes ;  so  that  the  can- 
did and  gentle  Pfaff,  in  the  Dissertatio  Preliminaris  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Spencer's  work  issued  by  him,  is  constrained  to  observe: 
'  Dicis  saltem  gratia  et  ne  rationem  typicam  prorsus  eliminare 
videatur,  dixisse  hoc  videtiu*  auctor.'  Moreover,  when  the 
spiritual  meaning  is  conceded,  it  is  immediately  retracted  by 
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means  of  the  adduction  of  nome  entirely  outward  ground  of  ex- 
planation. In  gcHcra!,  liowevcr,  the  above  distinction  between 
the  heathen  usages  and  the  outwardly  corresponding  usages  of 
the  Israelites  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  him.  God  transferred 
the  heathenish  customs  just  as  they  were,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  by  means  of  them  to  the  rude  and  ignorant  people  a 
recreation  which  otherwise  they  would  have  sought  from  without  I 
He  states,  this  e.  gr.  as  grossly,  almost,  as  possible  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  '  Deus  interim,  ut  superstitioui  quoWs  pacto 
iretitf  obviam,  ritas  non  paucos,  multorum  annomm  et  gen- 
tium U8U  cohonestatos,  quoa  inejilias  noral  esse  tolerabiles — ^in 
sacrarum  suoram  numerum  adoptavit.'  .  .  .  The  low  representa- 
tion which  Spencer  gives  of  God  wns  *ioticed  by  some  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  for  instance  "Witsius,  jEgypt,  p.  282.  The  grossness 
of  hia  idea  of  God  is  such  that  one  is  easily  tempted  to  suppose 
that  Spencer  himself  adduced  his  hypothesis  only  in  irony,  in 
the  hope  that  his  readers  matured  in  tlie  truth  would  discover  it 
of  their  own  accord.  At  the  same  time  certain  proof  is  wanting 
that  Spencer  was  himself  aware  of  what  his  system  naturally 
leads  to ;  but  for  our  object  this  is  of  no  moment.  It  is  enough 
for  it  that  by  the  publication  of  this  view  of  the  ceremonial  law 
the  way  was  prepared  on  all  sides  for  the  denial  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch.  As  an  evidence,  we  may  give  here  a 
train  of  conclusions :  if  the  Mosaic  law  be  thus  constructed  it 
conid  not  have  come  from  God ;  hence  Moses,  who  ascribes  it 
to  God,  was  not  a  divine  messenger ;  hence  he  could  not,  as 
such,  prove  his  mission  by  miracles  and  prophecies ;  hence  the 
Pentateuch,  which  ascribes  many  such  to  him,  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Moses.  In  fine,  Spencer  did  not  content  him- 
self with  robbing  the  ceremonial  law  of  its  deeper  meaning  and 
divine  character.  He  sought,  also,  to  deprive  the  moral  part  of 
the  law,  for  the  most  part,  of  its  import.  He  labours  to  show 
{p.  28)  that  the  decalogue  is  not  a  summary  of  morals,  but  had 
only  the  one-sided  design  to  counteract  gross  idolatry. 

The  influence  of  Spencer's  work  was  very  remarkable.  Even 
theologians,  like  Bossuet,  were  rash  and  short-sighted  enough 
to  adopt  its  views  more  or  less  fully.  His  in  part  very 
learned  opponents  did  not  rightly  know  where  to  hit  upon  the 
vulnerable  points.  In  place  of  directing  all  their  strength  to 
a  well-grounded  and  thorough-going  investigation  of  the  sym- 
bolical and  typical  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  so  un- 
folding the  wonders  of  the  law,  they  gave  themselves  the  unpro- 
fitable toil  of  proving  that  the  outward  forms  had  not  been  de- 
rived to  the  Jews  from  the  heathen,  but  vice  versa.  The  science 
of  types  remained  ia  its  ancient  arbitnuiness,  which  is  in  some 
e  an  excuse  for  Spencer. 

n  2 
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After  Spencer  came  Le  Clerc,  who  adopted  his  hypothesis 
unmodified  and  unimproved  ....  The  religious  superficiality, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Arminians  in  general,  appears  in  him 
at  its  height.     The  stand-point  which  he  in  his  heart  assumed 
is  thoroughly  deistical.     Whatever  transcends  his  abstract  re- 
presentation of  God,  whatever  indicates  a  li\ing  Grod,  he  forth- 
with sets  down  as  an  Anthropomorphism  or  Anthropopathism ; 
it  is  to  him  the  husk  without  any  kernel,  and  in  such  remarks 
he  deals  so  much,  that  one  becomes  tired  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  his  own  abstract 
representation  is  itself  the  coarsest  anthropopathism  and  an- 
thropomorphism.     From   his   dreamy   religious    eminence    he 
looks  down  compassionately  on  holy  persons  and  sacred  writers. 
That  such  a  principle  as  soon  as  it  has  been  brought  clearly  out 
and   historically   developed,    (one  might,   in   our   day,  regard 
Oesenius  as  Clericus  reiiivivus,)  should  lead  to  a  denial  of  the 
genuineness  of  such  books  as  the  Pentateuch,  needs  hardly  to 
be  shown.     Books  which  speak  in  such  childish  fashion  of  God 
repel  the  supposition  of  their  being  divinely  inspired.     Mira- 
cle and  prophecy,  which   must  be  real  if  the  Pentateuch  be 
genuine,  involve  the  conception  of  a  living  God,  and  as  even  a 
word  from   such   a  source  is  with  difficulty  admitted  (if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  too  gross  for  the  deities  of  reason)  how  much 
more  those  deeds  which  break  through  the  supposed  brazen 
wall  of  nature  ....  Above  all,  he  had  a  horror  of  whatever 
could  be  called  in  any  way  a  deeper  meaning.     This  is  to  be 
traced  not  simply  to  an  inability  for  exposition ;  it  arose  often 
from  the  dread,  that  in  acknowledging  the   deeper  sense  he 
might  transgress  the  bounds  of  natural  operation,  and  might 
ascribe  to  the  holy  Scriptures  something  which  could  belong  to 
them  only  on  the  assumption  of  their  being  holy.     Hence  he 
endeavours,  at  all  risks,  to  get  rid  of  the  passages  which  show 
that  the  Israelitish  particularism  was  not  at  first  opposed  to, 
but  was  rather  the  foimdation  of  and  preparation  for  universalism, 
that  the  limitation  was  the  medium  of  enlargement.     Genesis, 
xii.  3,  ^  In  thee  shall  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,' — a 
passage  in  which,  at  the  very  commencement  of  God's  dealings 
with  Abraham,  that  is  of  the  limitation,  this  latter  ultimate 
design  is  avowed — ^he  explains  thus : — '  h.  e,  tuo  nomine  exem- 
plove  prolato  benedictiones  apud  plurimos  Orientis  populos  con- 
cipientur,  his  aut  similibus  verbis,  benedicat  tibi  Deus  ut  bene- 
dixit  Abrahamo.'     Rather  would  he  allow  himself  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  language,  than  adopt  a  meaning  which,  re- 
garding the  matter  from  a  mere  human  point  of  view,  was  little 
likely  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  would  lead  him  into  a 
region  where   he  would   find  himself  anything  but  at  home. 
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His  incapacity  for  theological  interpretation  almost  passes 
belief.  As  a  specimen  how  his  mode  of  interpretation  must 
have  served  as  a  direct  preparation  to  the  mythical  hypothesis, 
and  consequently  to  tliat  of  tlie  spurionsness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
his  remarks  on  tlic  Fall  may  sen-e.  This  fact  is  turned  by  him 
iuto  a  dirty  caricature.  His  remarks  render  it  impossible, 
from  his  position,  to  regard  this  any  longer  as  history.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  author  intended  to  make 
sport  of  the  lioly  Scriptures  by  pointing  out  all  the  incongrui- 
tica  attachable  to  tlie  opinion  that  this  is  real  history,  in  order 
that  that  opinion  might  be  given  up.  And  certainly  if  this 
were  not  his  intended  design,  he  must  liave  had  some  lurking 
feeling  of  that  sort  in  )iis  mind.  ...  At  any  rate,  when  time 
had  brought  to  light  the  consequences  of  his  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, it  was  seen  to  be  absurd  to  hold  by  it,  and  yet  con- 
tinue any  longer  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

After  Le  Clerc  comes  J.  D.  Michaelis,  whose  Mosaic  Juris- 
prudence {Moaftischcs  Reclit}  and  also  his  Annotations  for  the 
Unlearned  come  chiefly  within  the  sphere  of  our  notice  here. 
His  influence  extended  still  further  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  exegesis  of  the  latter  was  pretty  generally  regarded  as  that 
of  a  profane  philologist,  to  whom  authority  was  to  be  ascribed 
only  in  regard  to  things  in  his  own  department.  Theological 
interpretation  looked  down  on  him,  and  pursued  her  course 
unretarded  by  him,  though  she  showed  herself  uniit  for  great 
deeds,  and  unable  altogether  to  paralyse  the  influence  of  the 
theological  portion  of  Le  Clerc's  iuterjiretation.  J,  D.  Micha- 
eiis,  on  the  otlier  hand,  succeeded  in  rendering  his  interpreta- 
tion almost  all-prevalent,  so  that,  at  the  time  when  danger  was 
imminent,  his  exegeticid  results  may  be  regarded  as  generally 
received.  What  was  uttered  against  them  was  derided ;  and, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  not  undeservedly ;  for  it  was  useless, 
antiquated,  and  weak.  We  may  confidently  aflirm,  that  by 
unsettling  the  foundations  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Bibhcid 
writings,  Michaclis  did  more  to  injiu-e  them  than  those  by  whom 
they  were  directly  assailed.  He  destroyed  the  kernel,  and  then 
turned  his  zeal  against  those  who  were  attacking  the  shell.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  course  and  tendency 
are  entirely  apologetic.  In  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  the 
English  deists  and  French  atheists,  he  seeks  to  show  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Mosaic  institutes ;  but  as  he  had  no  eye  for  their 
real  excellence,  he  strips  Moses  of  the  praise  that  was  his  due, 
to  cover  him  with  that  which  he  never  sought,  and  which  rather 
degrades  than  exalts  his  character  as  a  messenger  of  God.  '  I 
may  say,'  he  remarks,  Mot.  Recht,  Th.  i.  §  1,, '  that  in  the  works 
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of  Moses  are  to  be  found  some  striking  and  altogether  unex- 
pected indications  of  legislative  skill/  and  to  set  forth  such 
indications  is  the  design  of  his  book.  The  result  is,  were  his 
reasonings  sound,  to  present  Moses  to  us  as  just  about  such  a 
man  as  the  knight  MichaeUs.  That  such  a  man  shoidd  be 
supported  by  miracles  and  prophecies  is  not  to  be  beUeved. 
Others,  in  this  respect  far  more  eminent  than  he,  though  he 
possessed  all  that  Michaelis  allows  him,  were  not ;  and  poste- 
rity was  more  zealous  to  assume  for  him  the  imagined  honour, 

than  to  allow  him  to  retain  that  which  belonged  to  him 

Michaelis's  own  political  principles  were  not  of  Christian 
growth ;  he  had  borrowed  them  from  the  godless  poUtics  of  the 
day.  His  teachers  had  been  the  French  writers.  And  when, 
without  shame  or  fear,  he  palms  these  principles  upon  Moses, 
he  drags  him  into  a  society  where  any  one  rather  than  a  man 
of  God  might  be  expected.  The  confidence  with  which  he  does 
this,  all  the  while,  too,  thinking  he  is  thereby  serving  the  cause 
of  religion,  is  often  such  as  to  provoke  laughter.  The  grossest 
instance  of  this  is  where  he  attributes  to  Moses  the  principle 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  represents  him  as  often 

making  religion  itself  the  means  to  an  end Even  for  the 

smallest  and  most  humble  ends  he  would  make  religion  serve. 
Thus,  in  the  appointed  cleansing  of  couches  the  religious  intent 
is  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of;  the  sole  purpose, — ^which, 
however,  if  openly  stated,  would  have  produced  no  sufficient 
effect, — was  the  avoidance  of  stench !  Again,  Moses  speaks  as 
if  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  were  a  religious  offence ; 
but  it  was  in  this  way  that  he,  cunning  man,  sought  to  per- 
suade the  stupid  people  to  cook  kids  not  with  butter  but  with 
olive  oil,  which  is  so  much  more  tasty  !  The  prohibition  of  the 
eating  of  the  fat  and  blood,  on  the  ground  that  they  belonged 
to  the  altar  and  were  holy,  was  intended  merely  to  prevent  the 
use  of  fat  pieces  for  food  among  a  people  subject  to  skin- 
diseases,  for  which  fat  is  prejudicial,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the 
disorder,  &c.  This  instance  of  the  imputation  to  Moses  of 
wicked  political  maxims  is  the  grossest  and  most  prominent,  but 
not  the  only  one  in  his  book ;  there  is  another  which  per\'ades 
his  whole  work,  and  which,  if  not  so  glaring,  is  yet  no  less 
calculated  to  invalidate  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  Michaelis  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  opponent  of  the  divine  right,  and  an  advocate  for 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  magistrate ;  the  latter  he  regarded 
as  granted  by  the  people,  and  in  consequence  of  representing 
the  will  of  the  people  as  extending  to  every  department.  This 
notion  he  attributes  to  Moses,  and  that  to  an  extent  which 
makes  the  principle  ridiculous   and  absurd.      The  legislator 
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pokes  into  chambers  and  into  pota.  He  is  so  careful  of  hia 
subjects,  tbat  he  exhorts  them  to  cook  not  with  butter  but  with 
oUve-oil,  because  it  is  more  savoury.  '  This/  remarks  Micha- 
ehs  Mos.  R.,  Tli.  iv.  §  205, '  this,  a  German  would  call  excessive 
nicety,  but  for  a  people  which  one  was  bringing  into  a  land 
like  Palestine  it  might  be  useful.'  For  the  health  of  Ms  sub- 
jects the  legislator  cared,  after  a  most  heroic  fashion :  house*, 
for  instance,  which  were  infected  by  the  leprosy  he  ordered  to 
be  pulled  down,  through  regard  to  the  health  of  the  possessor. 
For  tender  nenes  he  showed  the  tenderest  care ;  the  leper  was 
not  to  remain  in  the  camp,  must  veil  his  face,  &c.  Why? 
That  '  lie  might  not  occasion  to  any  oue  disgust  from  the 
odious  sight,  or  terror  from  an  inadvertent  touch.'  Such  a 
prying  carefulness  of  police  would  be  anything  but  kindness 
even  to  those  for  whose  good,  at  the  espouse  of  others,  it  was 
designed.  Who  would  not  rather  be  disgusted  and  shocked, 
now  and  then  than  feel  the  liaud  of  turveillance  incessantly  on 
one's  neck.' — Vol,  i.  p.  3 — 17. 

Credulity  of  the  Scepticf. 

'  Many  who  are  keenly  opposed  to  the  genuineneas  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  the  ground  of  what  it  contains,  in  other  cases 
show  themselves  defective  in  historical  judgment,  and  as  ready 
to  concede  the  point  of  genuineness  and  credibility  as  any 
historian  of  the  earlier  time.  Thus,  the  same  Volney,  who  with 
Voltairian  flippancy  denies  all  historical  grounds  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateucli,  who  over  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
Recherches  sur  I'histoire  ancienne,  puts  the  title  '  Du  personnoffe 
ajqtelli  Abraham,'  betakes  himself  to  the  pretended  Sanchuni- 
atho,  from  whom  the  criticism  of  eveu  an  unenlightened  age 
had  luug  ago  torn  otf  the  mask,  as  to  a  sure  voucher,  and  uses 
him  as  a  lapis  Lydius,  by  which  all  others  must  be  tried. 
'Ecoutons!'  he  exclaims,  tom.  i.  p.  166,  '  Sonchuniathon  qui 
ecrivit  environ  1300  aus  avant  notre  ere.'  Late  writers,  such 
as  Nicolas  Damascenus,  Alex.  Polyhistor,  Artopanus,  whose 
excellent  stories  are  obviously  a  mere  echo  of  Jewish  tradition, 
and  consequently  possess  no  historical  value,  appear  to  him  as 
weighty,  as  they  are  adapted  to  his  purpose  as  weapons  to  be 
nsed  against  the  truth  of  the  sacred  history.  It  is  hardly  a 
thing  of  mere  chance  that  that  very  German  critic  who  has 
chiefly  laboured  to  strip  that  history  of  the  theological  interest 
which  animates  it, — he,  who  with  good  hopes  of  success  could 
venture  to  call  the  dogmatical  prepossession  which  was  imputed 
to  him  a  ndivele — that  Gesenius  should,  before  all  Europe, 
declare  how  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  acknowledge  the  genu- 
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ineness   of  the   Pentateuch,   were  the  matter   merely  to   be 
decided  before  the  bar  of  historical  equity.     First,  he  run  into 
the  noose  of  a  French  marquis,  who  for  a  joke  sent  him  as  a 
treasure  of  antiquity  an  inscription  which  he  had  fabricated 
himself,  and  Gesenius  received  it  as  a  weighty  document  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  gnosticism,  and  commented  on  it  in  his 
tract    entitled     De    inscriptione   nuper   in    Cyrenaica    reperta. 
Hardly  had  he  recovered  the  smart  which  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  blunder — no  longer  to  be  withheld  after  the  exposure  of 
the    trick  made   by   Boeckh,    Kopp,    and  others — ^must   have 
caused, — hardly  had   he   armed   himself,   by  means   of  really 
excellent  pal'aographical  investigations,  to  drive  his  error  into 
oblivdon,  when  he  fell  into  a  still  worse  scrape.*  .  .  .     Had  he 
and  Hamaker  before  they  went  further  demanded  of  the  French 
marquis  a  sight  of  the  stone  which  he  said  was  in  his  possession 
and  bore  the  inscription,  the  relation  of  laugher  and  laughed- 
at  would  in  that  case  have  been  quite  changed.    Gesenius  would 
then  have  discovered,  what  he  only  found  out  post  festum^  that 
the  alleged  Phoenician  of  the  inscription  was  a  patois  of  Mal- 
tese, Arabic,  and  Italian.     Had  Gesenius,  in  place  of  inquiring 
how  the  proper  names  in  the  pretended  Sanchuniatho  corres- 
ponded to  those  in  his  Phoenician  inscription,  determined  first 
to  see  the  Greek  MS.  of  Sanchuniatho,  he  had  not  been  obliged 
after  suffering  publicly  a  severe  smart  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
very  misleading  to  trust  to  internal  evidence  alone.     Would 
that  his  experience  in  this  matter  might  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  his  labours  in  biblical  criticism,  the  more  especially  as  it  was 
from  this  region  that  he  carried  over  into  that  of  profane  htera- 
ture  his  bad  habits.' f — Vol.  i.  p.  24,  64. 

Present  State  of  Neologian  Scepticism. 

'  How  far  Vatke  J  goes  appears  from  his  assertion,  that  Gene- 
sis supplies  so  little  material  from  history  that  nothing  can  be 
regarded  as  ascertained  concerning  the  country  and  genealogy 
of  the  patriarchs  (p.  184) ;  the  relation  of  Aaron  to  Moses  is  to 
be  rejected  as  unhistorical  (p.  227) ;  the  Mosaic  state  had  an 

*  The  author  alludes  here  to  the  impudent  forgery  of  Dr.  Frederick  Wagen- 
feld,  of  Bremen,  who  pretended  he  haa  discovered  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
lost  books  of  Sanchuniatho  by  Philo-Byblius,  in  a  Portuguese  monastery, 
which  he  published,  and  to  the  genuineness  of  which  he  secured  the  assent  of 
some  eminent  scholars,  and,  among  the  rest,  Gesenius.  See  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xix.  p   184,  and  xx.  p.  9/. 

t  This  was,  of  course,  publishea  before  the  death  of  Gesenius. 

X  Vatke  is  at  present  tne  ffreat  name  on  the  side  of  modern  infidelity  in 
Germany — the  nsing  hope  of  the  newest  school  of  theology  (!)  in  that  country. 
He  has  written  a  work  entitled  '  The  Biblical  Theology  scientifically  set 
forth,'  from  which  the  references  of  Uengstenberg  are  taken. 
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uohistorical  character  (p.  204) ;  Moaes  instituted  no  system  of 
worship,  and  consecrated  no  priestly  family  for  its  complete 
development  (p.  318) ;  it  is  doubtfiil  whether,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  the  Levites  constituted  a  tribe  in  the  same  sense  aa  the 
other  tribes  (p.  221) ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  oldest  names 
of  the  tribes  have  been  handed  down  to  us  {p.  223).  Of  the 
holy  seasons,  he  lea^'cs  us  only  the  sabbaths  and,  perhaps,  the 
new-moons ;  the  three  great  festivals  sprung  up  in  a  later  age 
than  the  feast  of  the  first-fruits,  and  sustain  consequently  a 
later  relation  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  people,  &c.  Only 
ow  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  this;  the  author,  like  Voltaire, 
(Quest,  sur  I'enq/clopedie,  ^  127)  should  challenge  his  opponents 
to  show  that  Moses  ever  existed  at  all,' — Vol.  i.  p.  69. 


Art.  III.  Tie  Highlands  of  Mlhiopia.     By  Major  W.  Comwallis  Harris. 
3  vols.     London ;   Longmaa  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  was  selected  iu  the  spring  of  1841 
by  the  government  of  Bombay  to  conduct  a  mission  to  Sahela 
Sel^ie,  the  King  of  Shoa,  in  Southern  Abyssinia.  The  precise 
objects  of  the  embassy  do  not  very  distinctly  appear.  Tliey  are 
not  stated  by  Major  Harris,  save  in  very  general  terms,  from 
which  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  promotion  of  commerce  waa 
amongstthe  chief  of  them.  The  efforts  of  himself  andhis  associates 
were  zealously  directed,  we  are  informed,  '  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  a  Christian  people, 
who  know  even  less  of  the  world  than  the  world  knows  of  them — 
towards  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  geographical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge — the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  com- 
merce and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  some  of  the  least  fa- 
voured portions  of  the  human  race.' 

The  major  was  accompanied  by  several  other  officers  and  men 
of  science,  together  with  two  Serjeants  and  fifteen  private  sol- 
diers. These,  with  their  attendants,  made  up  a  considerable 
party,  and  reqtiired,  for  the  transport  of  themselves,  baggage, 
and  presents,  a  traiu  of  170  camels.  We  much  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  80  cumbrous  an  arrangement  which  was  adapted  to  excite 
the  mistrust  of  a  suspicious  people,  to  awaken  their  cupidity,  and 
to  interpose  many  and  formidable  obstacles  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  exhausting  journey  which  had  to  be  accomplished.  How- 
ever, such  is  the  style  in  which  our  Indian  government  usu^y 
conducts  its  missions,  and  we  must  look  at  the  results  whiui 
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were  obtained  rather  than  assume  to  censure  the  means  em- 
ployed. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  '  on  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry 
day/  that  the  members  of  the  embassy  embarked  on  board  the 
company's  steam  frigate  '  Auckland/  and  soon  arrived  at  Cape 
Aden,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  where  they  met  with  '  a  hospitality 
of  no  ordinary  stamp,'  under  the  roof  of  Captain  Stafford  Haines, 
the  English  political  agent.  The  barrenness  of  the  surrounding 
region  has  long  been  proverbial,  and  has  led  to  a  dearth  of 
animal  life  far  from  contributing  to  the  comfort  or  improvement 
of  the  inhabitants.  ^  A  sterility  which  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  in- 
vests the  scene  with  an  aspect  most  repulsive  and  forbidding. 
No  tree  varies  the  dreary  prospect — ^no  shrub  relieves  the  eye — 
not  even  a  flower  lends  its  aid  to  enliven  the  wild  and  gloomy 
hollow,  the  fittest  refuge  that  the  imagination  coiJd  picture  for 
the  lawless  and  the  desperate.' 

The  history  of  the  city  is  characteristic  of  the  region.  In 
former  ages  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fortifications  and  extensive 
trafl&c,  and  ranked  amongst  the  most  opident  markets  of  the 
East.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  mosques  bore  witness  to  the  re- 
ligious zeal  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  numbers  were  calculated  at 
eighty  thousand.  Far  different  was  its  condition  when  it  passed 
under  British  nde,  but  it  is  now,  according  to  our  author,  ra- 
pidly extending  its  population  and  attracting  towards  itself  the 
commerce  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Having  collected  horses  and 
baggage  at  this  place,  the  embassy  set  sail  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  cast  anchor  at  Tajiira,  on  the  African  coast,  on  the  17th. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  is  thus  described,  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  is  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  which 
closes  the  extract : 

'  Those  who  are  conversant  with  Burcheirs  admirable  illustration  of 
an  encampment  of  Cape  farmers,  with  their  gigantic  waggons  scattered 
about  in  picturesque  confusion,  will  best  understand  the  appearance  of 
the  group  of  primitive  habitations  that  now  presented  itself  on  the  sea 
beach.  Exceeding  two  hundred  in  number,  and  rudely  constructed  of 
frames  of  unhewn  timber,  arranged  in  a  parabohc  arch,  and  covered  in 
with  date  matting,  they  resembled  the  white  tilts  of  the  Dutch  boors, 
and  collectivelv  sheltered  some  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  The  bold 
grey  mountains,  like  a  drop  scene,  limited  the  landscape,  and,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  through  coral  limestone  and  basaltic  trap,  to  the  majestic 
Jebel  Goodah,  towering  five  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  were  enve- 
loped in  dirty  red  clouds,  which  imparted  the  aspect  of  a  morning  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Verdant  clumps  of  date  and  palm  trees  embosomed 
the  only  well  of  fresh  water,  around  which  numerous  Bedouin  females 
were  drawing  their  daily  supply  of  the  precious  fluid.  These  relieved 
the  humble  terraced  mosque  of  whitewashed  madrepore,  whence  the 
voice  of  the  muezzin  summoned  the  true  believer  to  matin  prayer ;  and 
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a  belt  of  green  makamii,  a  dwarf  spedeB  of  mimosa  with  mufbrm  nm- 
brella  tops,  fringing  the  sandy  shore,  completed  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  frowning  blocks  of  barren  black  lava  which  fortify  the  Gibraltar 

whereupon  ihe  eye  had  last  rested. 

'  As  tlie  ghi|)  sailed  into  the  harbour,  the  appearance  of  a  large  shark 
in  her  wake  caused  the  tongue  of  the  pilot  again  to  '  break  adrift.'  '  A 
certain  frieod  of  mine,'  eaid  he,  '  N&khuda  of  a  craft  almost  as  fast  a 
BEuler  03  my  own,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  these  seas, 
was  once  upon  a  time  bound  from  this  port  to  Mocha,  with  camels  on 
board.  When  off  Jehel  Jin,  the  high  table-land  betwixt  the  Bay  of 
Tajlira  and  the  Red  Sea,  one  of  the  beaalB  dying,  was  hove  overboard. 
Up  came  a  shark,  ten  times  the  size  of  that  fellow,  and  swallowed  the 
carcass,  leanng  one  of  the  hinder  legs  protruding  from  his  jaws ; 
and  before  he  had  time  to  think  where  he  was  to  find  stowage  for  it,  np 
came  a  second  tremendous  monster,  and  bolted  his  messmate,  camel, 
leg,  and  all.' 

'  In  return  for  this  anecdote,  the  old  man  was  treated  to  the  history 
of  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  in  the  sawpit,  which  fought  until  nothing  re- 
mained  of  either  but  the  tail  and  a  bit  of  the  flue.  '  How  could  that  be  }' 
he  retorted  seriously,  after  turning  the  business  over  in  his  mind. 
'  Now,  Capitan  Bdshi.  you  arc  spinning  yams,  but,  by  Allah,  the  story 
I  have  told  you  is  as  true  as  the  holy  Kor^,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to 
believe  me,  there  are  a  dozen  persons  of  unblemished  veracity  now  in 
Tajlira,  who  are  ready  to  vouch  for  its  correctneES.' ' — vol.  i,  pp,  35 — 37. 

From  this  port  the  embassy  were  to  proceed  inland  towards 
the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  the  capital  of  which,  Ankober,  waa  com- 
pated  to  be  about  four  hundred  miica  distant.  They  therefore 
landed,  and  from  the  moment  of  doing  so,  their  vexationa  and 
difficulties  were  innumerable.  The  Sultan  of  Tajura,  supported 
by  his  chief  ministers,  soon  paid  them  a.  visit  of  ceremony.  He 
waa  an  imbccde  and  attenuated  old  man,  utterly  devoid  of  truth, 
and  reckless  of  every  other  object  than  the  gratification  of  his 
own  barbarian  appetites.  'Enfeebled  by  years,  his  deeply  fiir- 
rowed  countenance,  bearing  an  ebony  polish,  was  fringed  by  & 
straggUng  white  beard,  and  it  needed  not  the  science  of  Lavater 
to  detect,  in  the  indifference  of  his  dull  leaden  eye,  and  the  puck- 
ered corners  of  his  toothless  mouth,  the  Unes  of  cruelty,  ciuming, 
and  sordid  avarice.'  The  Sultan  and  hia  attendants  were  not 
sparing  in  their  promises  of  aid.  These  were  freely  made  in 
consideration  of  the  shawla  and  acarfs  which  the  embassy  distri- 
buted, but  no  one*  amongst  the  many  recipients  of  these  gifts 
appeared  to  retain  the  least  sense  of  obligation,  or  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  inclined  to  render  the  services  they  had  pledged. 
A  large  convoy  of  camels  was  required,  wliich  the  authorities 
undertook  to  provide ;  the  British,  of  course,  paying  exorbitantly 
fur  them.  But  it  waa  soon  apparent  that  the  object  of  the  Sul- 
tan and  his  miserable  council  was  to  detain  the  embaassy  in  Ta- 
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jura  instead  of  facilitating  their  journey  inland.  Their  cupidity 
was  aroused  rather  than  satisfied  by  the  presents  received,  and 
they  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  stores  which  their  visitors 
had  brought  with  them.  The  mean  and  avaricious  passions  of 
a  barbarian  people  were  unrelieved  by  the  more  generous  ele- 
ments of  the  savage  character.  Superstitious  and  bigoted,  with- 
out employment,  brutalized  by  an  extensive  slave  traffic,  and 
thieves  by  profession,  they  constitute  one  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  our  race. 

*  The  classic  costume  of  the  people  of  this  sea-port  consists  of  a  white 
cotton  robe,  thrown  carelessly  over  the  shoulder,  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  Roman  toga ;  a  blue  checked  kilt  reaching  to  the  knees,  simply 
buckled  about  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  which  supports  a  most  for- 
midable creese,  and  a  pair  of  rude  undressed  sandals  to  protect  the  feet 
of  such  as  can  afford  the  luxury.  The  plain  round  buckler  and  the  broad- 
headed  spear,  without  which  few  ever  cross  their  threshold,  renders  the 
naturally  graceful  and  manly  figure  of  almost  every  individual  a  subject 
for  the  artist's  pencil ;  but  the  population  are  to  a  man  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  accumulated  dirt  upon  their  persons  and  apparel  leaves  a 
taint  behind,  that  might  readily  be  traced  without  the  intervention  of  a 
bloodhound.  Rancid  mutton  fat,  an  inch  thick,  frosts  a  bushy  wig  of 
cauliflower  growth,  which  harbours  myriads  of  vermin.  Under  the 
melting  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  grease  pours  copiously  over  the  skin  ; 
and  the  use  of  water,  except  as  a  beverage,  being  a  thing  absolutely  un- 
heard of,  a  Dankdli  pollutes  the  atmosphere  with  an  effluvium,  such  as 
is  only  to  be  encountered  elsewhere  in  the  purlieus  of  a  tallow-chandler's 
shop.'—  ib.  pp.  57,  58. 

Innumerable  delays  were  experienced  by  the  British  embassy, 
who  were  intensely  anxious  to  press  forward,  on  account  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  was  approaching,  and  threatened  to  render 
their  journey  impracticable. 

*  Bribes  were  lavished,  increased  hire  acceded  to,  and  camels  repeatedly 
brought  into  the  town ;  but  day  after  day  found  the  dupes  to  Dandkil 
knavery  still  seated,  like  shipwrecked  mariners  upon  the  shore,  gazing  in 
helpless  melancholy  at  endless  bales  which  strewed  the  strand,  as  if 
washed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  fickle  ocean.' 

Wearied  and  incensed  by  these  nefarious  proceedings.  Major 
Harris  at  length  informed  the  sultan,  that  unless  the  carriages 
were  furnished  immediately,  according  to  agreement,  the  heavy 
baggage  would  be  re-shipped  in  the  'Constance,'  yet  lying  in  the 
port,  and  the  embassy  proceed  as  they  best  could,  with  the  camels 
at  their  command.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  gain 
anticipated  from  the  conveyance  of  such  an  escort,  the  wily  savage 
at  length  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  journey  which 
was  commenced  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  though  not  with- 
out  sad  forebodings  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered.     These 
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were  BOon  found  to  be  more  fearful  than  their  worst  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  the  details  furnished  by  our  author  only  serve  to 
show,  that  it  should  have  been  for  no  trifling  object  that  the  lires 
of  brave  men  were  so  periled.  Speaking  of  one  part  of  this 
journey,  he  aaya : — 

'  In  this  unveatilated  and  diabolical  hollow,  dreadful  indeed  were  the 
sufferings  in  store  both  for  man  and  beast.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
existed  within  many  miles ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  every  human  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  to  secure  a  supply,  by  means  of  skins  carried  upon 
camels,  the  very  great  extent  of  most  impracticable  country  to  be  travers- 
ed, which  had  unavoidably  led  to  the  detention  of  nearly  all,  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  a  multitude  maddened  by  the  tortures  of 
burning  thirst,  rendered  the  provision  quite  insufficient ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  appalling  day,  with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing  at  136  degrees  under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas — in  a  sufib- 
cating  Pandemonium,  depressed  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  the 
ocean,  where  no  zephyr  fanned  the  fevered  skin,  and  where  the  glare 
arising  from  the  sea  of  white  salt  was  most  painful  to  the  eyes  ;  where 
the  fumace-like  vapour  exhaled,  almost  choking  respiration,  created  an 
indomitable  thirst,  and  not  the  smallest  shade  or  shelter  existed,  save 
such  as  was  afforded  in  cruel  mockery,  by  the  stunted  boughs  of  the 
solitary  leafless  acacia,  or,  worse  still,  by  black  blocks  of  heated  lava,  it 
was  only  practicable,  during  twelve  tedious  hours,  to  supply  to  each  of 
the  party  two  quarts  of  the  most  mephitic  brick-dust  coloured  fluid, 
which  the  direst  necessity  could  alone  have  forced  down  the  parched 
throat,  and  which,  after  all,  far  from  alleviating  thirst,  served  materially 
to  augment  its  insupportable  horrors. 

'  It  is  true  that  since  leaving  tlie  shores  of  India,  the  party  had  g^adu- 
ally  been  in  training  towards  a  disregard  of  dirty  water — a  circumstance 
of  rather  fortunate  occurrence.  On  hoard  a  ship  of  any  description  the 
fluid  is  seldom  very  clean,  or  very  plentiful.  At  Cape  Aden  there  was 
little  perceptible  diflerence  betwixt  the  sea  water  and  the  land  water.  At 
Tajura  the  beverage  obtainable  was  far  from  being  improved  in  quality 
by  the  twnt  of  the  new  skins  in  which  it  was  transferred  from  the  only- 
well  ;  and  now,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  scorching  Tehdma,  when  a  co- 
pious draught  of  aqna  para  seemed  absolutely  indispensable  every  five 
minutes,  to  secure  fiuther  existence  upon  earth,  the  detestable  mixture 
that  was  at  long  interi'als  most  parsimoniously  produced,  was  the  very 
acmi  of  abomination.  Fresh  hides  stripped  from  the  rank  he-goat,  be- 
smeared inside  as  well  as  out  with  old  lallow  and  strong  bark  tan,  filled 
from  an  impure  well  at  SagSllo,  tossed,  tumbled,  and  shaken  during  two 
entire  nights  on  a  camel's  back,  and  brewed  during  the  same  number  of 
intervening  days  under  a  strong  distilling  heat — poured  out  an  amalga- 
mation of  pottage  of  which  the  individual  ingredients  of  goat's  hair,  ran- 
dd  mutton  fat,  astringent  hark,  and  putrid  water,  were  not  to  he  dis- 
tinguished. It  might  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  yet  aQ, 
native  and  European,  were  struggling  and  quarrelling  for  a  taste  of  the 
recipe.  The  crest-fallen  mules,  who  had  not  moistened  their  cracked 
Up*  dnring  two  entire  days,  crowding  around  the  bush,  thrust  their  hot 
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noses  into  the  faces  of  their  masters,  in  reproachful  intimation  of  their 
desire  to  participate  in  the  filthy  but  tantalising  decoction ;  and  deterred 
with  difficulty  from  draining  the  last  dregs,  they  ran  frantically  with  open 
mouths  to  seek  mitigation  of  their  sufferings  at  the  deceptive  waters  of 
the  briny  lake,  which,  like  those  of  Goobut  el  Khardb,  were  so  intensely 
salt,  as  to  create  smarting  of  the  lips  if  tasted.' — ib.  105 — 107. 

Night  unhappily  brought  no  relief,  and  at  one  period  seemed 
likely  to  terminate,  both  the  misery  and  the  hopes  of  the  whole 
party.  The  following  extract  describes  a  scene  not  frequently 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  human  misery.  The  Mahommad  Ali 
referred  to,  was  almost  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general 
brutality  of  his  countrymen. 

'  'Twas  midnight  when  the  thirsty  party  commenced  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  ridge  of  volcanic  hills  which  frown  above  the  south-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  fiery  lake.  The  searching  north-east  wind  had  scarcely 
diminished  in  its  parching  fierceness,  and  in  hot  suffocating  gusts  swept 
fitfully  over  the  broad  ghttering  expanse  of  water  and  salt  whereon  the 
moon  shone  brightly — each  deadly  puff  succeeded  by  the  stillness  that 
foretells  a  tropical  hurricane — an  absolute  absence  even  of  the  smallest 
rofiUng  of  the  close  atmosphere.  Around ,  the  prospect  was  wild ,  gloomy, 
and  unearthly,  beethng  basaltic  cones  and  jagged  slabs  of  shattered  lava 
— the  children  of  some  mighty  trouble — forming  scenery  the  most  sha- 
dowy and  extravagant.  A  chaos  of  ruined  churches  and  cathedrals, 
eedgahs,  towers,  monuments,  and  minarets,  hke  the  ruins  of  a  demolished 
world,  appeared  to  have  been  confusedly  tossed  together  by  the  same 
volcanic  throes,  that  when  the  earth  was  in  labour,  had  produced  the 
phenomenon  below ;  and  they  shot  their  dilapidated  spires  into  the  molten 
vault  of  heaven,  in  a  fantastic  medley,  which,  under  so  uncertain  a  light, 
bewildered  and  perplexed  the  heated  brain.  The  path,  winding  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  over  sheets  of  broken  lava,  was  rarely  of  more  than 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  progress  in  single  file ;  and  the  livelong 
hours,  each  seeming  in  itself  a  century,  were  spent  in  scrambling  up  the 
fece  of  steep  rugged  precipices,  where  the  moon  gleamed  upon  the  bleach- 
ing skeleton  of  some  camel  that  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task — thence 
again  to  descend  at  the  imminent  peril  of  life  and  limb,  into  yawning 
chasms  and  dark  abysses,  the  forbidding  vestiges  of  bygone  volcanic 
agency. 

*  The  horrors  of  that  dismal  night  set  the  efforts  of  description  at  de- 
fiance. An  unlimited  supply  of  water  in  prospect,  at  the  distance  of  only 
sixteen  miles,  had  for  the  brief  moment  buoyed  up  the  drooping  spirit 
which  tenanted  each  way-worn  frame  ;  and  when  an  exhausted  mule  was 
unable  to  totter  further,  his  rider  contrived  manfully  to  breast  the  steep 
hill  on  foot.  But  owing  to  the  long  fasting  and  privation  endured  by 
all,  the  limbs  of  the  weaker  soon  refused  the  task,  and  after  the  first  two 
miles,  they  dropped  fast  in  the  rear. 

'  Fanned  by  the  fiery  blast  of  the  midnight  sirocco,  the  cry  for  water, 
uttered  feebly  and  with  difficulty  by  numbers  of  parched  throats,  now 
became  incemant ;  and  the  supply  of  that  precious  element  brought  for 
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the  whole  party  falling-  short  of  one  gallon  and  a  half,  it  was  not  long  to 
be  answered.  A  tiny  sip  of  diluted  vinegnr  for  a  moment  aesungiiig  the 
burning  thirst  which  raged  in  the  vitala,  and  consumed  some  of  the  more 
down-hearted,  again  raised  their  drooping  souls  ;  but  its  effects  were 
transient,  and  after  strugghng  a  few  steps,  overwhelmed,  they  sunk  again, 
with  husky  voice  declaring  their  days  to  be  numbered,  and  their  resola- 
tion  to  rise  up  no  more.  Dogs  incontinently  expired  upon  the  road ; 
horses  and  mules  that  once  lay  down,  being  unable  from  exhaustion  to 
rally,  were  reluctantly  abandoned  to  their  fate  ;  whilst  the  lion-hearted 
soldier  who  bad  braved  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  subdued  and  un- 
manned by  thirst,  finally  abandoning  his  resolution,  lay  gasping  by  the 
way  side,  and  heedless  of  the  exhortation  of  his  officers,  hailed  approach- 
ing dissolution  with  delight,  as  bringing  the  termmation  of  tortures  which 
were  not  to  be  endured. 

'Whilst  many  of  the  escort  and  followers  were  thus  unavoidably  left 
etretched  with  open  mouths  along  the  road,  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
bility, and  apparently  yielding  up  the  ghost,  others,  pressing  on  to  arrive 
at  water,  became  bewildered  in  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  wide  wilder- 
ness, and  recovered  it  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  As  another  day  dawn- 
ed, and  the  round  red  sun  again  rose  in  wrath  over  the  Lake  of  Salt, 
towards  the  hateful  shores  of  which  the  tortuous  path  was  fast  tending, 
the  courage  of  all  who  had  hitherto  borne  up  against  fatigue  and  anxiety 
began  to  flag.  A  dimness  came  before  the  drowsy  eyes,  giddiness  seized 
the  brain,  and  the  prospect  ever  held  out  by  the  guides,  of  quenching 
thirst  immediately  in  advance,  seeming  like  the  tantalising  delusions  of  a 
dream,  had  well  nigh  lost  its  magical  effect ;  when,  as  the  spirits  of  the 
most  sanguine  fainted  within  them,  a  wild  Bedouin  was  perceived,  like  ft 
delivering  angel  from  above,  hurrying  forward  writh  a  large  skin  filled 
with  muddy  water.  This  most  well-timed  supply,  obtained  by  Moham- 
mad AU  from  the  small  pool  at  Hanlcf^nta,  of  which,  with  the  promised 
guard  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he  had  been  met,  he  had  taken  forcible 
possession  in  defiance  of  the  impotent  threats  of  the  ruthless  '  red  man,' 
was  sent  to  the  rear.  It  admitted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  being  poured 
over  the  face  and  down  the  parched  throat,  to  revive  every  prostrate  and 
perishing  sufferer ;  and  at  a  late  hour,  ghastly,  haggard,  and  exhausted, 
like  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  death,  the  whole  had  con- 
trived to  struggle  into  a  camp,  which,  but  for  the  foresight  and  firmnew 
of  the  son  of  Ali  Abi,  few  individuals  indeed  of  the  whole  party  would 
have  reached  alive.' — ib.  115 — 118. 

Three  of  the  psirty  were  subsequently  assassinated,  and  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  a  similar  fate  shoiJd  befal 
the  whole.  Mohammad  Ali,  however,  remained  faithful,  and  the 
embassy  prosecuted  its  route  without  further  loss.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country,  through  which  they  passed,  was  bleak  and 
cheerless  in  the  extreme.  '  For  days  together,  the  pilgrimage 
had  led  across  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste,  and  through  sterile 
ravines,  where  no  verdure  relieved  the  eye,  no  melody  broke 
upon  the  ear,  and  ao  few  living  creatures  were  to  be  seen,  that 
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the  tmwonted  appearance  of  a  solitary  butterfly,  which  had  be- 
come bewildered  in  the  desert,  was  duly  hailed  as  an  event. 
The  general  character,  is  that  of  a  stem  wilderness,  parched  by 
the  intolerable  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  blazing  in  fierce  refulgence 
over  the  naked  landscape,  of  which  the  chief  varieties  consist 
in  immense  plains  of  dry  cracked  mud,  or  in  barren  rocks  low- 
ering toward[s  an  unclouded  and  burning  sky/ 

Major  Harris  treats  with  merited  ridicule,  the  Arcadian  scenes 
with  which  poets  have  been  accustomed  to  people  these  regions, 
and  the  facts  which  he  records  amply  suffice  to  dispel  any  illusion 
of  this  kind. 

*  Betwixt  savage  and  civilised  existence  there  yawns  a  wide  gulf.    The 
savage  man  and  the  civilised  man,  although  descended  from  a  common 
parent,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  of  humanity, 
and  he  who  has  been  pronounced  the  only  true  man,  the  lordly  lord  of 
the  wilderness,  might  here  more  appropriately  be  designated  a  devil  in- 
carnate.    An  interesting  trait  in  the  children  of  nature  was  witnessed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  slaughter  of  the  rank  buck  goat  presented  to  the  em- 
bassy by  Loheita  ibn  Ibrahim.     No  sooner  had  the  razor-like  creese  been 
drawn  across  the  throat,  with  the  concomitant  ejaculation,  *  Bismilldhi 
rahmdni,  rahim* — *  in  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate,  the  merci- 
ful,'— than  a  savage  threw  himself  upon  the  expiring  animal ;  and  having, 
vampire-like,  quaffed  as  much  of  the  hot  flowing  blood  as  he  could  ob- 
tain, besmeared  his  greasy  features  with  the  residue,  and  wiped  them  on 
the  still  quivering  carcass.     No  tiger  could  have  acted  in  more  ferocious 
guise,  or  displayed  a  greater  relish  for  the  tide  of  life. 

*  This  had  been  a  day  of  feasting  and  carousal ;  for  both  Jzh^  and  the 
son  of  the  Rookhba  chief  had  likewise  received  sheep,  and  the  slaughter  of 
each  had  been  foUowed  by  a  general  tussle  for  the  possession  of  the  caul. 
For  the  purpose  of  larding  the  head  this  is  a  prize  infinitely  preferred  even 
to  the  tail,  which  appendage  m  the  Adel  sheep  is  so  copiously  furnished, 
that  the  animal  is  said  to  be  capable  of  subsisting  an  entire  year  upon  the 
absorption  of  its  own  fat,  without  tasting  water.     It  was  truly  delightful 
to  witness  the  process  of  greasing  the  poll  at  the  hands  of  the  Dan^l 
barber.     The  fat  having  been  melted  down  in  a  wooden  bowl,  the  oper- 
ator, removing  his  quid,  and  placing  it  in  a  secure  position  behind  the 
left  ear,  proceeded  to  suck  up  copious  mouthfuls  of  the  liquid,  which  were 
then  sputtered  over  the  fnzzled  wig  of  a  comrade,  who,  with  mantle 
drawn  before  his  eyes  to  exclude  stray  portions  of  tallow,  remained 
squatted  on  his  haunches,  the  very  picture  of  patience.     The  bowl  ex- 
hausted, the  operator  carefully  coUects  the  suet  that  has  so  creamed 
around  his  chaps  as  to  render  him  inarticulate  ;  and  having  duly  smeared 
the  same  over  the  filthy  garment  of  him  to  whom  it  in  equity  belongs, 
proceeds,  with  a  skewer,  to  put  the  last  finishing  touch  to  his  work, 
which,  as  the  lard  congealed,  has  gradually  assumed  the  desired  aspect 
erf  a  fine  full-blown  cauliflower.' — ib.  154 — 156. 

Of  the  Adaiel  or  Dandkil  population  claiming  a  descent  from 
the  Arab  invaders,  who  in  the  seventh  century  overran  the  low 
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conutry  between  the  hills  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Red  Sea,  our 
author  gives  anything  but  a  flattering  account.  Destitute  of  the 
better  qualities  both  of  ci^'ilization  and  of  savage  life,  they  par- 
take of  the  vices  of  each,  and  are  in  consequence  inhospitable 
and  cruel,  capricious  in  their  attachments,  and  relentless  in  their 
revenge — mean,  sordid,  and  passionate,  hating  the  white  man 
and  plotting  hia  death,  yet  witling  to  sell  him  their  services  for 
the  clothes  and  trinkets  he  has  at  liia  disposal: 

'  From  time  immemorial  every  individual  has  been  hia  own  king.  Bach 
marauding  community  is  marked  by  a  wild  independence  ;  and  the  free 
spirit  of  the  whole  is  to  be  traced  in  the  rapine,  discord,  and  bloodshed 
which  univer^ly  prevails.  Theirs  is  '  an  iron  sky,  and  a  soil  of  brau, 
where  the  clouds  drop  httle  rain,  and  the  earth  yidds  no  vegetation.  It 
is  no  '  land  of  rivers  of  water,"  nor  have  the  '  lines  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.'  The  desert  stretches  far  on  every  side,  strewed  with  black 
boulders  of  heated  lava,  and  enveloped  by  a  glowing  atmosphere.  In  thia 
country  of  perfidy  and  vindictive  ferocity,  the  proprietors  of  the  barrea 
land  murder  every  Etranger  who  shall  intrude  ;  and  the  common  benefits 
of  water  arc  an  object  of  perpetual  contest.  RepriaaJ  and  revenge  form 
the  guiding  maxim  of  all.  Monsters,  not  men,  their  sava^  propen^ties 
are  portrayed  in  a  dark  and  baleful  eye,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  is  closely 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  one  half  the  population. 

'  As  laziness  is  the  chief  source  of  African  misery  at  large,  so  is  it  with 
the  Dan&kil  in  particular.  They  possess  that  'conceit  in  tlieir  misery' 
which  induces  them  to  despise  the  labours  of  the  cultivator ;  and  such  i* 
the  characteristic  want  of  water,  that,  excepting  at  Aussa,  agriculture  is 
unknown,  even  in  its  rudest  form.  A  pastoral,  itinerant,  and  belligerent 
people,  divided  into  endless  clans  and  ramifications,  under  divers  inde* 
pendent  chieftains,  their  mode  of  living  entitles  them  to  rank  only  one 
step  in  civilisation  above  the  positive  savage  who  depends  for  daily  sub- 
sistence upon  the  chase  and  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  natnre, 

'  Born  to  the  spear,  and  bred  in  eternal  strife  with  his  predatory  neigh- 
bours, each  lawless  member  of  the  straggling  community  inherits  the 
untameable  spirit  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael ;  and  it  is  made  subser- 
vient to  all  the  worst  vices  and  passions  inherent  in  the  semi-barharian. 
In  his  very  attitude  and  bearing  there  is  that  which  prochums  him  in  hia 
own  opinion  lord  of  the  universe,  entitled  to  enjoy,  with  a  thankless  heart, 
all  that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying.  No  favour  claims  his  gratitude — no- 
thing demands  a  thought  beyond  the  present  moment.  Unlike  the  Arab 
Bedouin,  he  is  too  indolent  and  improvident  during  seasons  of  plenty,  to 
convert  the  produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds  into  a  store  against  the  com- 
ing day  of  drought  and  famine.  Gorged  to  repletion,  the  residue  is  suf- 
fered to  go  to  waste  ;  and  so  long  aa  his  belly  is  full,  his  licentiousnesa 
gratified,  and  he  has  leisure  to  lounge  about  in  hatless  idleness,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  happiness  is  complete,  and  the  sun  may  rise  and  set  without 
his  troubling  his  head  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  day  has  been  passed, 
or  how  the  next  meal  is  to  be  provided. 

'  Many  of  the  Adaiel  are  extensive  owners  of  camels,  and  deal  largely 
in  alaves — a  tnule  which  yields  three  hundred  per  cent,  with  the  least 
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possible  risk  or  trouble  to  the  merchant ;  but  when  not  upon  the  journey 
periodically  undertaken  to  acquire  the  materials  for  this  traffic,  afl  lead  a 
life  of  indolence  and  gross  sensuahty— -eating,  sleeping,  and  indulging  in 
the  baser  passions,  according  to  the  bent  of  their  vicious  inclinations. 
Their  dehght  is  to  be  dirty  and  to  be  idle.  They  wear  the  same  cloth 
without  ablution  until  it  fairly  drops  from  the  back ;  and  abhorring  honest 
labour,  whether  agricultural  or  handicraft,  pass  the  day  in  drowsiness, 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  seat  before  the  hamlet,  where  the  scandal 
of  the  community  is  retsuled.  Basking  in  the  sun,  and  arranging  their 
curly  locks  with  the  point  of  the  skewer,  they  here  indulge  in  unhmited 
quantities  of  snuff,  and  mumble  large  rolls  of  tobacco  and  ashes,  which 
are  so  thrust  betwixt  the  under  hp  and  the  white  teeth,  as  to  impart  the 
unseemly  appearance  of  a  growing  wen,  and  if  temporarily  removed  are 
invariably  deposited  behind  the  left  ear.  No  race  of  men  in  the  world 
stink  more  offensively ;  but  whilst  poUuting  the  atmosphere  with  rancid 
tallow  and  putrid  animal  intestines,  they  never  condescend  to  approach 
a  christian  without  holding  their  own  noses ! 

'  Amongst  the  Dandkil  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  scowling,  ill- 
fi&youred,  and  hideous-looking  savages  in  the  universe,  but  the  features 
of  the  majority  have  an  Arab  cast,  which  supports  the  legend  of  their 
origin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  lineaments 
by  passions  uncontrolled,  the  expression  of  many  is  pleasing,  and  even 
occasionally  intellectual.  All  are  muscular  and  active,  but  singularly 
scraggy  and  loosely  knit,  and  to  an  easy  shuffling  gait  is  added  a  national 
addiction  to  standing  cross-legged.  Young  as  well  as  old  take  infinite 
pains  to  disfigure  the  person,  and  thus  to  render  it  ferocious  in  ap- 
pearance.'— ib.  343 — 346. 

Arrived  at  length  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  embassy  was 
far  from  receiving  the  friendly  entertainment  for  which  they  had 
looked.  Abyssinian  jealousy  and  suspicion  detained  them  for 
several  days  in  the  market-town  of  Alio  Amba,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  a  thousand  annoyances  from  the  impertinent  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  unsuppressed  hostility  of  the  officials. 
Their  presentation  to  the  monarch,  which  took  place  after  a 
sufficiently  protracted  probation,  is  thus  described,  and  awakens 
no  very  high  notion  of  the  civilization  of  his  majesty  or  of  his 
people : 

*  The  last  peal  of  ordnance  was  rattling  in  broken  echoes  along  the 
mountain  chain,  as  the  British  embassy  stepped  at  length  over  the  high 
threshold  of  the  reception  hall.  Circular  in  form,  and  destitute  of  the 
wonted  Abyssinian  pillar  in  the  centre,  the  massive  and  lofty  clay  walls 
of  the  chamber  glittered  with  a  profusion  of  silver  ornaments,  emblazoned 
shields,  matchlocks,  and  double-barrelled  guns.  Persian  carpets  and 
rugs  of  all  sizes,  colours,  and  patterns,  covered  the  floor,  and  crowds  of 
Alakas,  governors,  chiefs,  and  principal  officers  of  the  court,  arrayed  in 
their  holyday  attire,  stood  around  in  a  posture  of  respect,  uncovered  to 
the  girdle.  Two  wide  alcoves  receded  on  either  side,  in  one  of  which 
blazed  a  cheerful  wood  fire,  engrossed  by  indolent  cats ;  whilst  in  the 
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other,  on  a  flowered  satin  ottoman,  sarrounded  by  withered  eiurachs  and 
juvenile  pages  of  honour,  and  supported  by  gay  velvet  cushions,  reclined 
in  ^thiopic  state  his  most  christian  majesty  SShela  Sel&ssie.  TTie 
deeh  agafari,  or  state  door-keeper,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  stood 
with  a  rod  of  green  rushes  to  prescr\-e  the  exact  distance  of  approach  to 
royalty,  and  as  the  British  guests  entered  the  hall  and  made  their  bows 
to  the  throne,  motioned  them  to  be  seated  upon  chairs  that  had  preri- 
OQsly  been  sent  in — which  done,  it  was  commanded  that  all  might  be 
covered. 

'The  king  was  attired  in  a  siken  Arab  vest  of  green  brocade,  partiaUy 
shrouded  under  the  ample  folds  of  a  white  cotton  robe  of  Abyssinian 
manufacture,  adorned  with  sundry  broad  crimson  stripes  and  borders. 
Forty  summers,  whereof  eight-and-twenly  bad  been  passed  under  the 
uneasy  cares  of  the  crown,  had  slightlv  furrowed  hia  dark  brow,  and 
somewhat  grizzled  a  full  bushy  head  of  hair,  arranged  in  elaborate  curie 
after  the  fashion  of  George  the  First ;  and  although  considerably  dis- 
figured by  the  loss  of  the  left  eye,  the  expression  of  his  manly  features, 
open,  pleasing,  and  commanding,  did  not  in  their  tovt  eruemble  belie  the 
character  for  impartial  justice  which  the  despot  has  obtained  far  and  wide 
— even  the  Danfikil  comparing  him  to  '  a  fine  balance  of  gold.' 

'  All  those  manifold  salutations  and  inquiries  which  overwrought  po- 
liteness  here  enforces,  duly  concluded,  the  letters  with  which  the  embasOT 
had  hcen  charged — enveloped  in  flowered  muslin  and  rich  gold  kimkhab 
— were  presented  in  a  sandal  wood  casket,  minutely  inlaid  with  ivory; 
tnd  the  contenls  having  been  read  and  expounded,  the  costly  presents 
from  the  British  government  were  introduced  in  succession,  to  be  spread 
out  before  the  glistening  eyes  of  the  court.  The  rich  Brussels  carpet 
which  completely  covered  the  hall,  together  with  Cachemire  shawls  and 
embroidered  Delhi  scarfs  of  resplendent  hues,  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, and  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  were  from  time  to  time  handed 
to  the  alcove  by  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  On  the  introduction  of  each 
new  curiosity,  the  surprise  of  the  king  became  more  and  more  unfeigned. 
Burets  of  merriment  followed  the  magic  revolutions  of  a  group  of  Chi- 
nese dancing  figures ;  and  when  the  European  escort  in  full  uniform,  with 
the  sergeant  at  their  head,  marched  into  the  centre  of  the  hall— faced  in 
firont  of  the  throne,  and  performed  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises 
amidst  jewellery  gbttering  on  the  rugs,  gay  shawls  and  silver  cloths 
which  strewed  the  flour,  ornamented  clocks  chiming  and  musical  boxes 
playing  '  God  save  the  Queen,'  his  majesty  appeared  quite  entranced,  and 
declared  that  he  possessed  no  words  to  express  his  gratitude.  But  many 
and  bright  were  the  smiles  that  lighted  up  the  royal  features,  as  three 
hundred  muskets,  with  bayonets  fixed,  were  piled  in  front  of  the  foot- 
stool. A  buzz  of  mingled  wonder  and  applause,  which  half  drowned  the 
music,  arose  from  the  crowded  courtiers ;  and  the  measure  of  the  war- 
like monarch's  satisfaction  now  filled  to  overflowing,  '  God  will  reward 
you,'  he  excldmed,  '  for  I  cannot.' 

'  But  astonishment  and  admiration  knew  no  bounds,  as  the  populace 

next  spread  over  the  face  of  the  hills  to  witness  the  artillery  practice, 

which  formed  the  sequel  to  the  presentation  of  these  princely  gifts.     A 

sheet  waa  attached  to  the  opposite  face  of  the  ravine,     llie  green  valley 
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again  rung  to  the  unwonted  roar  of  ordnance  ;  and  as  the  white  cloth 
flew  in  shreds  to  the  wind,  under  a  rapid  discharge  of  round  shot,  canis- 
ter, and  grape,  amidst  the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  and  the  rush  of  the 
faUing  stones,  the  before  despised  sponge  staves  became  a  theme  of 
eulogy  to  the  monarch  as  well  as  to  the  gaping  peasant.  A  shout  rose 
long  and  loud  over  the  pealing  echoes  which  rattled  from  hill  to  hill ; 
and  far  along  the  serrated  chain  was  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  foreign 
guests,  and  the  royal  acquisition  through  their  means  of  potent  engines 
of  war.'— ib.  pp.  410—413. 

The  crowded  state  of  our  pages  must  prevent  our  giving  as 
extended  an  account  as  we  had  intended  of  Major  Harrises  des- 
cription of  the  Abyssinian  territory  and  people.  It  is  no  flat- 
tering tale  which  he  relates ;  though  unhappily  the  darker  co- 
lourings of  his  picture  are  too  well  sustained  by  the  evidence  of 
other  travellers.  The  form  of  government  is  barbarously  des- 
potic, and  the  frame-work  of  society  bespeaks  the  absence  of  all 
the  better  elements  of  social  life,  and  the  presence  and  morbid 
activity  of  whatever  tends  to  degrade  and  demoralize  it.  The 
people  at  large  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  debasement, 
without  the  aspirations  which  betoken  the  approach  of  a  better 
order  of  things,  or  even  the  dissatisfaction  with  present  wretch- 
edness which  might  enkindle  hope.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
forced  upon  us  by  every  new  witness,  that  the  farther  our  know- 
ledge extends,  and  the  more  accurate  it  becomes,  the  deeper  is 
the  conviction  induced  of  the  moral  degradation  and  social 
wretchedness  of  the  various  tribes  which  lie  without  the  circle 
of  civilization.  The  following  extract  will  sufficiently  prove  the 
brutal  habits  and  defective  civilization  of  the  people : 

•  The  sceptic  in  Europe  who  still  withholds  his  credence  from  Bruce's 
account  of  an  Abyssinian  brind  feast,  would  have  been  edified  by  the 
sight  now  presented  on  the  royal  meadow.  Crowds  swarmed  around 
each  sturdy  victim  to  the  knife,  and  impetuously  rushing  in  with  a 
simultaneous  yell,  seized  horns,  and  legs,  and  tail.  A  violent  strug- 
gle to  escape  followed  the  assault.  Each  vigorous  bound  shook 
ofi^  and  scattered  a  portion  of  the  assailants,  but  the  stronger  and 
more  athletic  retained  still  their  grasp,  and  resolutely  grappling  and 
wrestling  with  the  prize,  finally  prevailed.  With  a  loud  groan  of 
despair  the  bull  was  thrown  kicking  to  the  earth.  Twenty  crooked 
knives  flashed  at  once  from  the  scabbard — a  tide  of  crimson  gore  pro- 
claimed the  work  of  death,  and  the  hungry  butchers  remained  seated  on 
the  quivering  carcase,  until  the  last  bubbling  jet  had  weUed  from  the 
widely- severed  and  yawning  throat. 

'  Rapidly  from  that  moment  advanced  the  work  of  demolition.  The 
hide  was  opened  in  fifty  places,  and  collop  after  coUop  of  warm  flesh  and 
muscle — sliced  and  scooped  from  the  bone — was  borne  ofl^  in  triumph. 
Groups  of  feasting  savages  might  now  be  seen  seated  on  the  wet  grass 
in  every  direction,  greedily  munching  and  bolting  the  raw  repast,  and 
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pounds  were  with  all  held  of  light  account.  Entrails  and  offal  did  not 
escape.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  nought  remained  of  the  carcass  save 
hoofa  and  horns,  and  the  disappointed  vultures  of  the  air  asKembling 
round  the  scene  of  slaughter  with  the  village  curs,  found  little  indeed  to 
satisfy  their  hunger.' — vol.  ii.  pp   3,  4. 

The  same  fact  was  shown  in  the  wretchedness  of  the  dwelling 
appoiiited  for  the  embassy,  tlie  account  furnished  of  which  ia 
far  from  being  auited  to  stiniulntc  the  curiosity,  or  to  send  thi- 
therward the  travclhng  sons  of  Europe. 

'  Wistful  looks  were  exchanged  as  the  party  entered  this  ham-like 
and  dreary  abode,  which  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  was  to  fonn  their 
asylum.  A  decent  new  thatch,  and  a  neat  basket-work  ceiling,  did 
indeed  form  a  roof  to  the  structure,  hut  further,  the  crude  and  unfinished 
shell  whereon  they  rested,  could  hardly  claim  the  denomination  of  'a 
house.'  It  rather  resembled  a  den  in  Exeter  "Change,  or  an  aviary 
upon  a  magnified  scale ;  and  the  open  hide-lashed  ribs,  being  innocent 
throughout  of  dub  or  plaster  to  choke  the  interstices,  wind,  rain,  and 
mountain  fog  considered  themselves  to  he  equally  his  Majesty's  guests, 
entitled  to  the  occupation  of  the  uninviting  interior.  Oblong  in  form, 
windowless,  chimneylcss,  and  provided  at  either  end  with  a  lofty  but 
DaiTOw  door,  rudely  fashioned  of  massive  planks  and  beams,  each  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  saw,  had  involved  the  demolition  of  an  entire 
tree,  the  edifice  yet  afforded  an  unusually  favourable  epedmen  of  Shoan 
architecture  ;  and  to  account  for  its  desolate  and  unfinished  condition,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  proprietor,  who  had  been  honoured  with 
the  fair  hand  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  having  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  hie  despotie 
fiither-in-law,  now  occupied  apartments  in  the  state  prison,  whilst  the 
management  of  his  estate  was,  ad  interim,  considerately  undertaken  hy 
the  crown,  without  even  the  preliminary  of  &  fieri  facias. 

'  Inner  walls  divided  the  centre  room  from  two  narrow  verandahs, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  mules,  horses,  and  household  lumber.  The 
floor  was  precisely  as  nature  made  it,  depressed  rather  than  r^sed,  and 
little  improved  by  the  many  recent  inundations  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  Torrents  of  muddy  water  rushed  impetuously  round  the 
trench  which  environed  the  entire  structure,  and  occasionally  hurstiDg 
the  hanks  of  the  dyke,  oozed  copiously  between  the  palisades,  to  cover 
the  soil  with  artificial  lakes ;  whilst  the  small  open  area  beyond,  into 
which  it  disembogued — hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  rank  vegetation, 
stinging  nettles,  and  half- ruined  but  noisily  inhabited  hovels — was,  with- 
out any  exaggeration,  eighteen  inches  deep  in  honest  mire.' — ib.  pp.10,11. 

The  religiou  of  the  country  ia  nominally  Christian,  but  really 
a  compound  of  the  grossest  superstitions,  which  operate,  to  keep 
down  the  national  intellect,  and  to  perpetuate  the  dominion  of 
ignorance  and  immorality.  The  state  priests — for  such  are  of 
course  to  be  found  in  Shoa — exercise  considerable  influence  over 
the  government,  through  the  medium  of  a  weak-minded,  super- 
stitious, and  cruel  monarch.     The  following  passage  will  be  read 
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with  melancholy  interest,  as  representative  of  a  worship  which 
ought  to  be  both  pure  and  ennobling : 

'  ^Ethiopia  derived  her  faith  from  the  fountain  of  Alexandria  ;  but  how 
is  her  Christianity  disfigured  by  folly  and  superstition !  The  intolerance 
of  the  bigoted  clergy,  who  rule  with  the  iron  hand  of  rehgious  ascend- 
ancy, soon  proclaimed  the  British  worse  than  pagans,  for  the  non- 
observance  of  absurd  fasts  and  blasphemous  doctrines ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, priest-ridden  to  a  degree,  received  their  cue  of  behaviour  princi- 
pally from  their  most  despotic  tyrant,  the  church.  Unquies,  the  Comus 
or  Bishop  of  Shoa,  was  the  most  open  and  undisguised  in  his  hostilities. 
Beset  by  evil  thoughts  at  an  early  age,  he  imitated  the  example  set  by 
Origines,  the  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  who  lived  in  the  third  century ;  and 
80  much  is  he  respected  by  the  monarch  for  his  austerities  and  religious 
devotion,  that  his  Majesty  invariably  speaks  of  him  as  *the  strong  monk.' 
To  him  was  traced  a  report  that  the  embassy  were  to  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  non-observance  of  the  fasts 
prescribed  by  the  -^thiopic  creed,  and  because  a  great  lady,  whose  spies 
they  were,  was  on  her  way  from  the  sea- coast,  with  a  large  military 
force,  to  overturn  the  true  rehgion,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  assume 
possession  of  all  Abyssinia. 

'  On  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  cemetery  was  thrown  open 
wherein  rest  the  remains  of  Asfa  Woosen,  grandsire  to  S4hela  Sel^sie. 
It  is  a  building  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  a  message  was 
sent  soliciting  the  Lord  Bishop's  permission  to  visit  the  mausoleum. 
An  insolent  reply  was  returned,  that  since  the  Enghsh  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  tobacco,  both  of  which  Mohammadan 
abominations  are  interdicted  in  Shoa  upon  religious  grounds,  they  could 
not  be  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the  hallowed  edifice,  as  it  would 
be  poUuted  by  the  foot  of  a  Gyptzi. 

'  Divine  service  was  nevertheless  attended  in  the  less  inimical  of  the 
five  churches  of  the  capital,  and  offerings  were  made  according  to  the 
wont  of  the  country.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  distinguished 
above  all  compeers  by  a  sort  of  Chinese  lantern  on  the  apex,  being  inva- 
riably attended  by  the  monarch,  came  first  in  order ;  and  after  wading 
through  the  miry  kennels  that  form  the  avenues  of  access,  the  slipper 
was  unlaced  in  accordance  with  Jewish  prejudice,  and  the  foot  of  the 
heretic  European  stepped  upon  a  floor  of  muddy  rushes.  The  scowling 
eye  of  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  priest  sparkled  with  a  gleam  of  unre- 
pressed  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  a  rich  altar  cloth,  glowing  with  silk 
and  gold,  which  had  been  unfolded  to  his  gaze  ;  and  a  smile  of  delight 
played  around  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as  the  hard  dollars  nmg  in  his 
avaricious  palm. 

*  A  strange,  though  degrading  and  humiliating  sight,  rewarded  admit- 
tance thus  gained  to  the  circular  interior  of  the  sacred  building.  Coarse 
walls,  only  partially  whitewashed,  rose  in  sombre  earth  but  a  few  feet 
overhead,  and  the  suspended  ostrich-egg — emblem  of  heathenish  idolatry 
— almost  touched  the  head  of  the  visiters  as  they  were  ushered  in  suc- 
cession to  the  seat  of  honour  among  the  erudite.  In  a  broad  verandah, 
strewed  throughout  with  dirty  wet  rushes,  were  crowded  the  blind,  the 
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halt,  and  the  lame — an  uDwashed  herd  of  aocred  droues,  muffled  in  the 
akin  of  the  agazia;  and  this  group  of  turbaned  monks  and  hireling  beg- 
gara  formed  the  only  congregation  present. 

'  The  high  priest,  having  proclaimed  the  munificence  of  the  strangers, 
pronounced  his  solemn  benediction.  Then  arose  a  burst  of  praise  the 
moat  agonising  and  unearthly  that  ever  resounded  from  dome  dedicated 
to  christian  worship.  No  deep  meUow  chant  from  the  chorister — no 
Boul- inspiring  roll  of  the  organ,  pealing  with  the  cadence  of  the  anthem, 
lifted  the  heart  towards  heaven.  The  Abyssinian  cathedral  rang  alone 
to  the  excruciating  jar  of  most  unmitigated  discord  ;  and  amid  howling 
and  screaming,  each  sightless  orb  was  rolled  in  the  socket,  and  every 
mutilated  limb  convulsed  with  disgusting  vehemence.  A  certain  revenuft 
is  attached  to  the  performance  of  the  duty ;  and  for  one  poor  measure  of 
black  barley  bread,  the  hired  lungs  were  taxed  to  the  extremity;  but 
not  the  slightest  attempt  could  be  detected  at  music  or  modulation,  and 
the  dissonant  chink  of  the  timbrel  was  ably  seconded  by  the  cracked 
voice  of  the  mercenary  vocalist,  as  his  notes  issued  at  discretion. 

'  No  Uturgy  foUowed  the  cessation  of  these  hideous  screams.  The  ser- 
vice was  at  an  end,  and  the  Alaka,  beckoning  the  visitors  to  follow,  led 
the  way  round  the  edifice.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  a  few  shields, 
and  with  miserable  daubs  representing  the  Madonna,  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
txclo,  the  Father  of  Evil  enveloped  in  flames,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St. 
George  and  his  green  dragon,  St.  Demetrius  vanquishing  the  lion,  St. 
Tekla  Haimanot,  St.  Balaam  and  his  ass,  the  Patron  Saint,  and  every 
other  saint  in  the  Abyssinian  calendar.  But  they  boasted  of  no  sculp- 
tured monument  raised  to  departed  worth  or  genius — no  proud  banner  or 
trophy  of  heroic  deeds — and  no  marble  tablet  to  mark  the  quiet  rest  of 
the  soldier,  the  statesman,  or  the  scholar.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  which 
may  be  penetrated  by  none  save  the  high  priest,  is  deposited  the  sacred 
tabot,  or  ark  of  the  faith,  consecrated  at  Gondar  by  the  delegate  of  the 
Coptic  patriarch ;  and  around  the  veil  that  fell  before  this  mysterious 
emblem,  there  hung  in  triumph  four  sporting  pictures  from  the  pencil  of 
Aiken,  which  had  been  presented  to  his  Majesty.  They  represented  the 
great  Leicestershire  steeple- chase  ;  and  Dick  Christian,  with  his  head  in 
a  ditch,  occupied  bv  far  the  most  prominent  niche  in  the  boasted  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael'!'— ib.  pp.  19—23. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  volumes  is  derived  from  the  graphic 
and  sometimes  spirited  sketches  which  they  afford  of  a  country 
seldom  visited  by  Englishmen,  and  of  the  habits  of  a  people  but 
very  slightly  raised  above  unmitigated  barbarism.  The  region 
and  people  described  are  without  the  range  of  ordinary  travel- 
lers. None  would  think  of  joumeyiog  over  their  arid  and 
dreary  wastes  in  search  of  plca.ture,  and  their  connection  with 
European  commerce  is  too  slight  to  supply  the  motive  of  in- 
terest. We  therefore  thank  Major  Harris  for  the  information 
he  has  communicated ;  and  as  proof  of  our  sincerity,  counsel  him 
to  adopt  a  more  simple  and  less  ambitious  style  in  his  future 
appearances  as  an  author.  His  style  is  overcharged,  and 
fails  consequently  in  strength  as  well  as  in  good  taste. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Teacher's  Companion,  designed  to  exhibit  the  Principles  of 
Sunday  School  instruction  and  discipline.  By  R.  N,  Collins,  with  an 
introductory  essay  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  M.A,  Second  thousand. 
Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

2.  List  of  Lessons  for  1843,  with  Notes  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union, 

3.  The  Sunday  School  Union  Report  for  1833. 

Among  the  favourable  indications  of  modem  times,  the  attention 
paid  to  Sunday-schools  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful.  There  is  an 
evident  anxiety  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  former  ages.  This  is 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Whether  we  look  at  our  rapidly  increasing 
population,  especially  among  the  manufacturing  masses,  vrhere 
the  means  of  moral  training  have  been  represented  as  most  de- 
fective,— or  at  the  time  of  life  during  which  Sunday-school  in- 
struction is  given  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  labour 
which  ought  to  be  most  vigorously  pursued.  The  day  devoted 
to  it,  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  and  the  topics  to 
which  chiefly  it  pertains,  enhance  its  importance.  It  can 
scarcely  be  over  rated,  or  engage  too  much  of  our  best  attention. 
That  day  was  pregnant  with  hope,  when  Raikes  first  engaged 
a  Sunday-school  teacher ;  and,  devoutly  should  every  friend  of 
man  thank  the  Father  of  mercies,  from  whom  all  good  thoughts 
and  works  proceed,  that  the  Gloucester  philanthropist  was  not 
deterred  by  discouragement  or  diflficulty.  We  have  heard  some- 
thing of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  meraor}^  and  truly  he 
deserves  it,  infinitely  more  than  Nelson  or  Wellington,  or  men 
whose  claims  to  our  gratitude  are  founded  on  their  skill  or 
courage  in  war,  or  even  on  their  sagacity  or  success  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  government.  We  incline,  however,  to 
the  opinion,  that  his  best  monument  is  in  the  institutions  which 
received  their  impulse  from  his  efforts.  It  may  be  said  of 
Raikes,  as  it  is  said  in  St.  Paul's,  of  the  gifted  architect  of  that 
noble  edifice : 

*  Si  monumentum  quaeris,  circumspice.' 

Some  of  our  readers  Mill  remember  the  almost  prophetic 
interest  with  which  Home — whose  Meditations  on  the  Psalms 
are  so  well  known — spoke  at  the  time  when  Raikes's  effort  was 
recent,  '  Dark  as  is  the  prospect,'  said  that  pious  man  in  allusion 
to  the  portentous  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  Europe,  and  in  this 
country  especially,  '  a  ray  of  light  has  broken  in  upon  it,  and 
that  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  An  institution  has  been  set 
up  by  a  private  individual,  to  the  excellency  of  which  every  man 
who  loves  his  country  must  rejoice  to  bear  his  testimony.  From 
3mall  beginnings  it  has  increased  and  diffused'itself  in  a  wonder- 
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fill  manner.  The  sagacity  of  the  wisest  cannot  foresee  how 
much  good  may  in  the  end  be  doDC  by  it,  and  how  far  it  may  go 
towards  saving  a  great  people  from  impending  ruin.'  'At  the 
moment,'  he  adds,  '  in  which  I  am  speaking,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pupils  are  said  to  be  training  under  its  care. 
There  may  soon  be  ten  times  that  number;  and,  if  it  finally  suc- 
ceed with  half  these,  half  a  million  honest  men  and  virtuous 
women,  duly  mingled  in  the  mass  of  the  community,  will  make 
a  great  alteration,  yea  accomplish  incalculable  good,' 

It  will  be  enough  to  say  in  this  place,  that  the  reality  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  bishop's  anticipations.  Take  only  the  two 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  educational  statistics  of 
which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Edward  Haines's  skill  aud  per8e\  erance, 
are  more  completely  before  us  than  those  of  any  other  districts, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  is  little  short  of  three 
hundred  thousand.  We  are  told,  that  these  counties  are  among 
the  worst  educated  and  least  moral  and  religious  parts  of  the 
country.  Be  it  so.  Morality  and  religion  among  the  lower 
classes,  arc  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of  Sunday-schools  for 
their  benefit.  Those  institutions,  therefore,  have  risen  to  an 
importance  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  and  benevolent 
mind  could  have  looked  for ;  and,  when  it  is  added,  that  they 
■  are  extending  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  that 
they  flourish  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands ;  that  in  the 
West  Indies  vast  numbers  attend  on  their  instructions ;  that  in 
America,  both  British  and  confederated ;  at  missionary  stationa 
of  the  Asiatic  continent ;  in  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific— in  Africa  and  Australia  they  are  every  year  increasing, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  their 
importance,  or  too  intensely  to  congratulate  the  christian  church 
on  the  rapid  advances  wliich  they  are  making. 

A  system  that  has  so  widely  and  so  beneficially  spread  itself, 
and  that  is  destined  to  produce  results  which,  without  prophetic 
inspiration  we  can  foresee  must  follow  its  universal  application, 
ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  human  sagacity, 
sanctified  by  elevated  piety,  and  guided  by  light  from  above. 
The  design  of  both  the  publications  at  the  bead  of  this  article  is 
to  contribute  to  this  perfection.  The  '  Teacher's  Companion,' 
is  the  production  of  an  experienced  man,  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath -scliool  belonging  to  St.  Bride's  Church,  London.  In 
discussing  his  several  topics,  Mr.  Collins  proceeds  with  the  care, 
skill,  judgment,  and  piety  of  a  practical  instructor,  while 
he  uses  the  freedom  of  a  kind  and  faithful  companion.  He 
is  minute  in  detail,  sometimes  it  may  be  thought  inconveniently 
so ;  we  can  forgive  this,  however,  when  we  perceive  so  evident  a 
desire  to  be  useful. 
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'  The  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  book/  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Mr.  Moore,  who  writes  an  introductory  essay,  is  'the  exceeding 
minuteness  of  its  directions,  the  undignified  manner  in  which  it  takes 
cognizance  of  the  smaller  details,  as  if  the  author  were  utterly  indifferent 
how  far  the  stateliness  of  letter  press  would  admit  of  his  teUing  a  child 
how  to  rise  from  his  seat,  or  whether  the  dignity  of  hterary  composition 
would  be  compromised  by  cautions  against  trifling  with  the  hands  and 
fingers.  His  aim  throughout  appears  to  be,  that  his  work  should  be 
distinguished  by  its  practicalness,  by  its  easy  adaptation  to  various 
systems  of  external  discipline,  and  by  its  provision  for  all  those  weekly 
recurring  difficulties  and  drawbacks  which  Sunday-school  teachers  have 
never  ceased  to  deplore,  but  which  Sunday-school  writers  have  seldom 
laid  themselves  out  to  remedy.' — pp.  xviii.  xix. 

The  business  of  the  whole  book  is  to  propose  and  answer  two 
questions^ — namely,  what  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  teacher? 
and,  what  is  the  best  system  for  the  taught  ? 

If  readers  look  for  an  eloquent  disquisition  on  the  capabili- 
ties and  benefits  of  Sunday-schools,  or  for  an  animating  account 
of  the  triumph  they  are  winning  over  ignorance  and  vice,  these 
are  not  the  pages  to  which  to  turn.  Mr.  Collins  has  selected 
an  humbler,  but  at  the  same  time  a  nobler  object.  He  has 
considered  what  the  diversified  wants  of  teachers  require,  and 
devotes  his  labours  to  an  exhibition  of  details  less  exciting, 
but  more  profitable,  than  glowing  essays  on  the  advantages  of 
the  institutions  of  which  he  writes.  He  especially  renounces 
bold,  ingenious,  or  novel  speculations  which  might  awaken 
temporary  interest,  for  the  recital  and  application  of  experience, 
as  more  likely  to  effect  permanent  good. 

'  A  frequent  contemplation  of  the  glorious  end,'  he  adds, 
'may  be  advantageous,  but  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
means  by  which  that  end  may  be  permanently  secured,  is  of 
primary  necessity  and  importance.'  In  this  we  agree  with  him. 
Still  we  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  with  a  clear,  bold,  and 
affectionate  exhibition  of  the  one  great  object  of  Sunday-school 
instruction,  standing  out,  we  mean,  separately,  as  the  motive 
to  the  adoption  of  the  very  useful  practical  suggestions  with 
which  his  book  abounds. 

Mr.  Collins  attaches,  as  might  be  expected,  great  importance 
to  mental  training.  The  heart  chiefly  has  to  be  educated,  but 
we  can  only  reach  this  for  any  steady  permanent  effect  through 
the  understanding.  The  truths  which  young  persons  are  most 
likely  to  apprehend,  and  which  are  most  adapted  to  captivate 
and  impress,  cannot  be  judiciously  selected  and  presented  with- 
out this  preparatory  knowledge,  and  it  will  demand  a  some- 
what minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds ;  a  frequent  recollection  of  the  thoughts,  feel- 
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ings,  and  actions  of  our  own  childhood  and  youth,  to  enable  ua 
to  arrest  and  usefully  guide  the  thoughts  of  those  vhom  we 
seek  to  instruct.  '  FooUshnesa  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
child,'  and  many  a  diligent,  akilfiil  effort  is  necessary  to  subdue 
and  eradicate  it.  Sunday-school  teachers  have  often  erred 
here.  Some,  on  the  principle  that  those  faculties  are  most  to 
be  cultivated  in  which  the  mind  is  most  defective,  have  neglected 
the  imagination  and  fancy  for  the  reasoning  powers.  Others, 
considering  that  in  deahng  with  mind,  the  utmost  use  is  to  be 
made  of  those  faculties  which  are  most  active,  address  almost 
exclusively  the  imagination.  Truth  is  presented  in  scenic 
representation,  but  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  scene,  the 
several  features  of  the  picture  are  brought  out  in  such  bold 
relief,  that  the  child  is  almost  sure  to  lose  the  truth  in  the 
attractions  of  the  picture. 

In  both  cases  the  teacher  fails ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the 
failure  least  to  be  deprecated,  since  fondness  for  pictorial  repre- 
sentation is  more  easily  dealt  with  in  a  learner  even  though  it 
become  excessive,  than  weariness  and  disgust.  A  teacher's 
aim  should  be  gradually  to  develope  the  mental  powers.  Task 
no  faculty.  Cultivate  none  at  the  expence  of  others.  Imagina- 
tion, memory,  reason,  will  all  be  found,  under  judicious  training, 
greatly  to  help  each  other. 

•  The  fouDdation  of  mental  culture  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  fixing  and  controlling  the  faculty  of  attention.  To  concentrate 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  upon  a  given  subject  with  ease  and  steadi- 
ness, is  a  difficult  attainment ;  but  when  fully  acquired,  it  will  facilitate 
every  intellectual  process,  and  impart  life  and  energy  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter. The  formation  of  such  mental  habits  as  shaU  lead  to  this  impor- 
tant result,  while  the  memory  ia  being  cultivated,  cannot  fail  to  promote 
mental  improvement,  and  to  advance  personal  piety.  But  should 
religious  teachers  make  no  systematic  exertions  to  call  forth  and  to 
foster  the  faculty  of  attention  ; — should  they,  instead  of  training  children 
to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  lessons  taught,  remain  satisfied 
with  a  vain  repetition  of  words  which  have  been  merely  placed  for  the 
moment  in  the  recollection  of  the  scholars,  by  innumerable  hasty  reitent- 
tions ;  it  is  obvious  that  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  will  be  inflicted. 
The  memory  will  then  be  impaired  instead  of  strengthened,  inasmuch  aa 
its  real  power  priactpally  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  attention  ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  nben  the  attention  is  not  firmly  fixed  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  the  memory  is  not,  in  general,  permanently  impressed. 

'  Nor  is  this  the  only  injurious  result  which  arises  from  inattention  to 
the  proper  order  in  mental  training  ;  for,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  fixed  attention  in  earlv  life,  and  by  substituting  long  repetition 
exercises  for  the  requisite  education,  the  dilBcultieB  attending  Belf-disci< 
pline  and  self- improvement  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  after  life, 
when  systematic  endeavours  are  made  to  fix  the  attention  upon  a  givtn 
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point,  the  force  of  imagination  which  has  been  fostered  by  an  early 
unchecked  vagrancy  of  the  mind,  and  the  undisciphned  state  of  the 
memory,  induced  bv  the  miscalled  instruction,  will  then  interfere  with 
these  efforts  to  control  the  mental  energies  ;  and  greatly  impede,  if  they 
do  not  altogether  prevent,  the  acquisition  of  that  habit  of  fixed  atten- 
tion, which  hes  at  the  basis  of  intellectual  discipline/ — ^pp.  241,  242. 

These  obsen^ations  are  philosophical  and  correct.  They 
display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  mind^  and  are  worthy  of 
attention^  not  among  Sunday-school  teachers  alone.  The 
day  is  rapidly  passing  away,  when  it  is  fancied  that  children 
learn  in  proportion  as  the  memory  is  clogged  with  words  and 
sentences  not  understood.  As  well  might  it  be  supposed 
that  the  limbs  exert  themselves  with  facility  and  success 
according  to  the  amount  of  dead  weight  the  body  may  be  made 
to  bear.  Teaching,  from  being  a  dull  painful  exercise,  only 
adapted  to  weary  and  disgust  both  the  instructor  and  the 
learner,  is  becoming  a  rational,  healthful,  and  pleasant  employ. 
Nowhere  is  this  of  such  vast  importance  as  in  religious  educa- 
tion. 

The  other  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  consists  of  a  series 
of  lessons  from  scripture,  which  the  Sunday  School  Union  deem 
suitable  to  occupy  the  attention  of  scripture  classes,  and  of  notes 
or  heads  of  thought  to  aid  teachers  in  communicating  instruc- 
tion. We  are  not  siu'e  that  such  helps  ought  to  be  needed,  but 
if  they  are,  we  regard  these  as  exceedingly  suitable.  Their  de- 
sign and  general  arrangement  are  admirable,  and  they  are  of  a 
decidedly  evangelical  character.  Topics  on  which  real  Christians 
differ  are  avoided.  They  aim  to  occupy  attention  with  the  great 
verities  of  religion,  equally  interesting  and  important  to  all. 
Such  a  course  of  instruction  can  scarcely  fail  to  prepare  for  and 
bring  about  that  expressed  and  visible  oneness  of  the  Christian 
family,  which  we  trust  is  rapidly  approaching. 

The  '  Notes,^  however,  are  an  example  of  the  first  of  the  two 
evils  in  cultivating  the  mental  faculties  to  which  we  have  advert- 
ed. They  are  too  little  addressed  to  the  imagination,  too  much 
to  the  memory  and  the  reason.  They  would  burden  the  minds 
of  more  than  half  the  adults  in  ordinary  congregations.  We 
have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  is  the 
age  of  homeopathy  in  religious  instruction.  Knowledge  is  called 
for  in  almost  infinitesimal  portions.  In  these  notes  it  is  pre- 
sented in  large  and  often  well  thought  out  masses.  To  many 
this  will  not  render  them  the  less  valuable.  We  look  at  them, 
however,  as  specimens  of  the  teaching  for  scripture  classes  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  in  this  view  they  require  improvement. 
We  trust,  if  they  are  continued,  that  they  will  dwell  far  more  on 
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the  facts  of  the  gospel  narratives,  persuaded  as  we  are  that  a  Aill 
and  judicious  exposition  of  these  facts  would  afford  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  whole  scheme  of  doctrinal  and  practical  in- 
struction. 

Sunday-schools  occupy  an  important  place  amoug  the  means 
of  diffusing  the  gospel  in  the  world.  They  provide  for  lai^ 
numbers,  for  whom  almost  no  other  proiision  is  made,  and  thus 
prepare  for  the  instructions  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  They  should 
therefore  be  tlioroughly  efficient  and  useful.  Their  cliaracter 
as  religious  institutions  ought  to  be  distinctly  and  strongly  re- 
cognised. They  are  emphatically  the  expressions  of  the  care  of 
the  church  of  Christ  for  the  young. 

'  We  say  boldly  that  tlie  object  of  these  inatitutionB  is  not  education; 
that  is,  not  education  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  that  term  is  taken, 
as  the  act  of  storing  the  mind  with  the  facts  of  human  science,  or  quali- 
fying it  to  auatain  its  part  in  the  busy  theatre  of  life.' — Collins,  p.  14. 

Instruction  merely  secular  should  form  no  part,  or  at  most 
but  a  very  small  part  of  Sunday-school  engagements.  Writing, 
geography,  and  English  grammar  have  been  taught  in  Sunday- 
schools.  To  this  the  objections  are  decided,  and  we  think  in- 
superable. If  the  sacredness  of  the  day  may  not  be  urged,  the 
abridgment  of  the  time  for  religious  instruction  thus  occasioned 
is  on  all  accounts  to  be  deprecated.  Three  hours  in  a  week  for 
a  period  not  averaging  three  years  is  the  whole  amount  of  Sun- 
day-school attendance.  Surely  this  time  is  little  enough  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  masses  of  our  youthful  population 
should  have  a  clear  and  practical  view  of  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  its  doctrines  and  duties,  as  well  as  of  whatever  else 
may  enable  them  to  read  the  word  of  God  with  intelligence  and 
interest.  No  diligent  teacher  will  find  the  time  hanging  heavily 
on  his  hands.  The  benefits  re.iiizcd  during  one  day  in  seven 
are  lessened  and  neutralized  by  artful  and  persevering  opposition 
for  the  remaining  six  days.  Can  it  be  deemed  surprising  that 
against  such  fearful  odds  Sundny-schoola  should  often  fail;  that 
failure,  however,  would  he  much  more  frequent  if  secular  in- 
struction were  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  religious. 

Every  teacher,  moreover,  should  regard  himself  as  baring 
done  little,  almost  notlung,  till  his  children  are  converted  to 
God.  He  must  not  merely  communicate  knowledge.  His 
business  is  salvation.  Every  feeling  he  elierishcs,  every  lesson 
he  inculcates,  must  be  guided  by  a  desire  to  bring  his  children 
to  the  Saviour.  The  due  recognition  of  this  as  tlie  one  para- 
mount object  of  Sunday-school  instruction  will  show  the  place 
it  should  occupy  in  the  arrangements  of  the  churches  and 
the  kind  of  persons  who  should  be  employed  in  conducting  it. 
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Pastors  will  do  well  to  cherish  Sunday-schools  with  Tmremittiiig 
care ;  they  may  not  perhaps  become  teachers  or  superintendents, 
still  they  should  be  acquainted  generally  with  the  lessons  taught, 
and  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  with  which  every  part  of  Sunday- 
school  work  is  discharged.  Churches  have  been  of  late  mostly 
replenished  from  Sunday  schools,  though,  as  was  recently  ob- 
served in  the  Congregational  Union  at  Leeds,  it  is  lamentably 
true  that  not  seven-tenths  of  the  children  educated  in  them,  as 
they  grow  to  manhood,  attend  our  places  of  worship.  It  is  as  if, 
by  this  fact,  Christ  were  encouraging  Christian  ministers  to 
obey  the  beautiful  direction,  '  Feed  my  lambs/  And  we  be- 
lieve that  this  result  has  been  most  witnessed  in  those  places 
where  pastors  have  regarded  the  young  as  chiefly  constituting 
the  objects  of  their  solicitude.  We  remember  to  have  heard  it 
forcibly  urged  in  a  charge  delivered  to  a  young  minister  in  Lon- 
don some  years  since.  'Never  let  your  pulpit  ministrations 
consist  solely  of  the  strong  meat  provided  for  those  who  are  of 
full  understanding.  You  have  babes  in  your  congregation — 
babes  in  your  schools — let  them  at  least  have  a  little  milk.' 
We  wish  this  homely  exhortation  were  not  so  often  forgotten. 

In  addition  to  the  care  bestowed  on  Sunday-schools  by  pas- 
tors, they  demand  and  deserve  a  large  share  of  attention  from 
officers  and  influential  members  of  cl\urches.  It  is  not  seemly ; 
it  cannot  be  useful,  to  have  these  institutions  conducted  almost 
exclusively  by  the  young  and  inexperienced.  With  the  highest 
respect  for  this  class  of  persons,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Grod  has 
placed  them  in  the  church  to  learn  rather  than  to  teach ;  while 
the  work  of  instruction  should  chiefly  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
more  advanced.  Can  they  be  employed  in  any  nobler  under- 
taking than  in  guiding  the  young  into  the  way  of  peace. 

In  this  particular  our  transatlantic  brethren  set  us  an  example. 
Senators,  judges,  magistrates,  persons  who  occupy  the  first  places 
in  society,  deem  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  Sunday-school 
work,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  occupies  a  place  in  Christian 
exertion  second  only  to  the  divinely  appointed  ministration  of 
the  word  of  life.  Sunday-schools  are  what  they  ought  to  be, 
nurseries  to  the  church  of  God. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  topic  is  another  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  it  in  importance.  These  institutions  require  but  little 
pecuniary  support.  Books  and  other  requisites  are  cheap,  and 
easily  obtained,  still  we  would  not  have  this  support  thrown 
upon  teachers.  Schools  would  be  much  more  efficiently  con- 
ducted were  they  supported  not  by  the  few  but  by  the  many. 
We  do  not  say  this  to  ease  teachers  of  the  burden,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  themselves.  Support  and  controul  go 
together,  and  the  controul  of  the  many  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
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to  that  of  the  few.  We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  expe- 
diency as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  sup- 
port of  the  ministration  of  the  gospel,  that  had  it  not  been  di- 
rectly instituted,  we  should  still  cling  to  it  as  involving  health- 
ful responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  vigilance  on  the  other. 
This,  under  God,  is  the  best  preservative  of  a  pure  faith  and  a 
holy  practice.  Creeds  may  be  necessary  where  the  support  of 
religion  is  forced,  and  where  its  ministers  are  freed  from  popular 
controul,  they  have  no  place  where  support  is  spontaneous  and 
where  legitimate  controul  is  maintained.  Just  so  in  Sunday- 
schools.  Let  the  many  support  them,  and  they  will  be  pre- 
served as  healthy  and  useful  institutions,  besides  that  every  one 
will  become  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  important  work  of 
religiously  training  the  young. 

This,  most  emphatically,  is  the  business  of  the  church.  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  chaise  to 
his  clergy  in  Essex,  '  The  young  are  our  hope ;  perhaps  the  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  from  us  cannot  be  reclaimed;  wo 
most  look  to  the  young,  if  we  would  replenish  and  strengthen 
our  church,'  Varying  somewhat  its  application,  a  sentiment 
more  impressive  and  true  could  scarcely  be  uttered.  They  who 
have  gone  into  the  busy  walks  of  life  too  often  suppose  they 
have  no  time  for  religion,  and  efforts  to  gain  them  are  but  ill 
repaid.  What  can  be  done  but  religiously  to  train  those  who 
have  not  yet  entered  on  these  busy  scenes.  Their  ear  may  be 
gained,  and  their  heart  won.  This  work  must  not  be  committed 
to  government  hirelings,  nor  placed  under  controul  of  the  state. 
We  want  education  to  nourish  the  high  bom  freedom  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  man,  and  to  contribute  to  ahealthy  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment.  '  Liberty  of  education  is  clearly  neces- 
sary to  hberty  of  conscience,' 

We  would  hail,  therefore,  and  cheer  on  the  efforts  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  which  for  forty  years  past,  has  sought  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  Sunday-school  teachers  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  greater  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  religious  educa- 
tion. Without  pledging  ourselves  to  support  or  approve  of  every 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  conduct  of  that  Union,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  engaged  in  a  most  laudable  work.  Its  labours 
may  expect  to  be  misconstrued,  its  motives  will  be  impugned. 
What  useful  labour  has  not  to  suffer  this  iDconvenience  ?  In 
some  cases,  the  Union  may  err;  but,  while  it  can  report  17,000 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  together  with  vast  numbers 
in  a  hundred  other  directions,  as  originated  or  fostered  by  its 
instrumentality ;  while  it  can  tetl  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  children  of  our  own  population,  being  instructed  by 
the  unpretending,  but  usefol  agency  of  the  teachers  connected 
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with  it,  proofs  are  given,  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests  in  no 
ordinary  degree  upon  it.     We  have  heard  the  Union  severely 
censured,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  gives  circulation  to 
the  church  catechism — and  with  it,  to  the  destructive  dogma  of 
baptismal  regeneration ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  become  its 
apologists  in  this  matter.     Indeed,   with   our   Wews    of   that 
catechism,  we  cannot.      A  more  meagre  compendium  of  chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  one  more  fraught  with  pernicious  error,  we 
do  not  know.     Catechisms  are  no  favourites  with  us,  and  we 
should  rejoice  if  they  were  all  dispensed  with — and  if  the  words  of 
inspired  truth  were   substituted  in  their  place — still,  ere  the 
censure  to  which  we  have   referred  be  admitted,  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  two  or  three  considerations  which  are  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked.     It  should,  for  instance,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Union  gives  no  advantage  to  the  church  cate- 
chism, which  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  compendium  of  religious 
instruction   adopted  by   any   evangelical   body   of  Christians. 
The  Union,  moreover,  is   composed  of  many  sections  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  whose  representatives  associate  on  perfectly 
equal  terms — none  is  preferred — none  should  be  stigmatized. 
The  Assembly's  Catechism,  the  Baptist  Catechism,  and  others 
for  aught  we  know,  are  precisely  on  a  level  with  the  Church 
catechism.      The   Union    trades   in   them   all.      And,   if   the 
Church  catechism  be  cast  out  of  its  catalogue,  such  books  as 
those  we  have  already  named,  and  others  of  like  kind,  cannot 
consistently  be  retained.     The  constitution  of  the  society  pre- 
cludes it,  and  should,  we  think  be  altered,  to  give  propriety  and 
conclusiveness  to  some  of  the  objections  which  are  urged.     We 
should  be  glad  to  find,  that  the  Sunday  School  Union  had 
resolved  at  once  to   get   rid  of  all   such  works.      The   times 
demand  a  deep  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  divine  truth 
itself.     The  young  should  hear  not  *  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  those  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,'  to 
fortify  them  against  the  errors  that  are  abroad ;  and,  if  the  pre- 
sent tendencies  of  a  large  part  of  the  established  church  should 
lead  dissenters  to  free  themselves  from  their  current,  and  long 
established  errors,  it  will  be,  as  many  an  evil  has  heretofore  been, 
the  means  of  great  good.     At  all  events,  let  us  have  nothing  in 
our  Sunday-schools  that  may  encourage  these  tendencies. 


Art.  V,  Report  of  the  Poor  Late  CommUtioneri  on  Local  Ttualiom,  with 
Appendices.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ,  by  command  of 
HrrMiyesty.     1843. 

Taxation  is  a  subject  which  every  EngltBhinan  feela  to  be 
of  the  first  importance.  It  docs  not  need  the  pressure  of  the 
income  tax  to  remind  us  of  this  indisputable  fact.  Through 
every  period  of  our  history  the  supply  of  the  national  exchequer 
has  proved  a  matter  of  the  grc:itest  moment,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  pecuniary  exactions  which  it  haa  involved,  but  also  for 
the  means  it  has  afforded  of  contesting  political  righta  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  taxation  :  for  it  is  indeed  true  that  we  have 
bought  our  liberties,  not  less  with  our  money  than  with  our 
blood. 

But  there  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  attracts  l^as 
general  notice  than  the  rest ;  because,  although  nearly  as  im- 
ptHtant  in  a  pecuniary,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  influential 
in  a  pohtical  point  of  view.  It  is  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
— to  local,  as  distinguiihed  from  national,  taxation — that  we 
purpose  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  aided  by  the 
valuable  report  whose  title  heads  this  article.  The  district  rates 
are,  in  their  kind,  quite  as  worthy  of  the  politician's  considera- 
tion as  the  public  taxes. 

The  local  imposts  referred  to  in  the  report  are  twenty-four  in 
number :  they  are  affected  by  an  enormous  mass  of  law,  com- 
prising 173  statutes,  and  inuumcrable  judicial  decisions;  some 
of  them  have  prevmled  from  time  immemorial,  and  others  have 
been  successively  added  within  the  historic  period  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  growing  civilization;  they  are  imposed  upon 
an  amount  of  real  property,  whose  annual  value  is  estimated  at 
.■£62,500,000 ;  they  realize  in  their  united  levy  a  sum  between 
jE8,000,000  and  ^£9,000,000  n  year;  they  are  leWed  in  districts 
which  in  the  aggregate  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  co-estenaive  with 
the  limits  of  England  and  Wales ;  they  give  occasion  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  body  of  officers,  of  whom  there  are  fifty-four  different 
classes,  and  not  less  than  180,000  simultaneously  in  office ;  and 
they  are  lawfully  applicable  to  nearly  200  different  purposes,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  community ;  as,  for  example,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  jmd  the  repair 
of  the  public  roads.  Besides  the  taxes  coming  immediately 
within  the  scope  of  the  report,  there  are  other  sources  of  local 
revenue,  such  as  light  dues  and  turnpike  tolls,  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated would  swell  the  sum  collected  to  about  i;i2,000,000  a 
year;  and  '  if  to  this  were  added,'  observe  the  commissioners, 
'  the  amounts  nused  and  di^oaed  of  in  a  similar  manner  in 
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Scotland  and  Ireland^  the  amount  would  undoubtedly  exceed 
that  at  the  disposal  of  some  of  the  more  important  sovereign 
states  of  Europe^  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  general  and  of  local 
government/ 

This  extensive  and  multifarious  system,  however,  unfortunately 
abounds  (as  might  indeed  have  been  anticipated  without  any 
extraordinary  gift  of  vaticination,)  both  with  defects  of  law  and 
with  irregularities  of  practice.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
when  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  these  defects  and  irregulari- 
ties, and  have  recently  submitted  a  report  to  the  government, 
recommending  certain  amendments  with  a  view  to  remedy  such 
evils.  We  trust  that  the  present  ministry,  though  apparently 
little  inclined  to  take  any  active  or  decisive  course  in  more  ex- 
citing matters,  will  at  least  be  ready  to  adopt  some  measure  of 
practical  reform  on  a  subject  so  important  as  this. 

Instead  of  the  four  and  twenty  rates  to  which  the  report  ad- 
verts, the  commissioners  propose  the  substitution  of  one  general 
consolidated  rate.  The  officers  now  Empowered  to  make  the 
several  existing  rates,  are  to  render  to  an  assessor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  estimates  of  the  amounts  required  for 
the  year;  the  assessor  is  to  lay  the  general  rate  accordingly;  the 
collector  to  be  appointed  foj*  the  purpose  is  then  to  collect  the  rate 
quarterly,  and  to  lodge  the  proceeds  in  the  haqds  of  a  treasurer, 
who  is  to  disburse  the  money  according  to  the  orders  of  the  se- 
veral parties  at  present  authorized  to  expend  the  rates.  Thus  the 
assessors,  the  collectors,  the  treasurers,  and  the  expenditors,  will 
be  diflFerent  persons,  with  distinct  duties  and  distinct  responsibi- 
lities, the  expenditors  remaining  the  same  as  under  the  existing 
system. 

These  suggestions  appear  to  us  to  be  of  great  utility.  They 
would  abolish,  at  one  blow,  the  whole  of  the  present  cumbrous 
accumulation  of  separate  sets  of  machinery  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  so  many  different  taxes.  Without  entering 
into  any  minute  examination  of  tedious  details,  it  will  at  a  glance 
be  obvious  that  such  a  measure  must,  of  itself,  eflFect  a  most  ma- 
terial saving  of  labour,  and  therefore  of  expense.  Nay,  more,  it 
would  not  only  reduce  the  stafif  of  officers  to  a  minimum,  but  it 
would  prove  a  most  desirable  convenience  to  the  payers  of  the 
rate.  The  visitations  of  the  tax-gatherer,  (whom  the  facetious 
author  of  the  Comic  Annual  pleasantly  designates  '  The  Great 
Plague  of  London,^)  have  never  at  any  time  been  hailed  with  the 
heartiest  of  welcomes ;  and  any  arrangement  which  serves  to  ■ 
diminish  their  frequency,  and  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  tax- 
contributors  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  the  ^^Iture^s 
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■woop,  by  enabling  them  at  once  to  know  and  feel  the  tront, 
must  be  a  consummation  sincerely  to  be  wished  I  It  needa 
moreover  but  slender  skill  in  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  advan- 
tage of  a  system,  which  exchanges  the  trouble,  cost,  and  vexa- 
tion of  twenty-four  appeals,  for  the  inconveniences  of  one. 

The  proposed  alteration  would  not  produce  any  change  in  the 
actual  liabilities  of  different  persons,  or  of  different  properties, 
to  fhe  several  local  burdens ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
although  the  incidence  of  some  of  the  rates  would,  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  vary  widely,  yet  these  legal  distinctions 
have  long  been  neglected  in  practice,  and  the  whole  df  the  rates 
appear  to  be  now  imposed  '  either  by  law,  or  by  laages  regarcUat 
of  the  law,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  poor  rate.'  ^Ibe  commis- 
sioners express  their  opinion,  that  in  thus  following  the  model  of 
the  poor  rate  in  defiance  of  the  law,  'the  local  officers  and  local 
public'  have  acted  at  le«st  with  practical  wisdom,  and  '  have 
only  anticipated  in  an  illegal  manner  the  course  which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  adopt,  and  to  extend  still  further  by  a  general  enact- 
ment,' How  often  does  legislation  lag  behind,  when  it  ought 
to  he  marching  in  the  van !  Indeed,  one  is  often  inclined  to 
think  that  acts  of  parhament  are  but  registers  of  matters  of  fact, 
— of  results  already  wrought  out  by  the  active  sagacity  of  the 
people, — ^records  of  the  past  rather  than  rules  for  the  future.  At 
all  events,  the  block  is  (requently  rough  hewn  by  the  people,  and 
does  but  receive  its  final  touches  from  the  hands  of  parliament. 

The  commissioners  further  propose  the  appointment  of  paid 
assessors  to  assess  the  rate ;  these  officers  to  be  appointed  for 
districts  of  parishes,  sither  by  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  or 
by  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  unions ;  and  to  be  remov- 
able by  the  pour  law  commissioners  for  incompetence  or  mis* 
conduct.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  and  unconquerable 
difficulties  of  the  existing  system  are  connected  with  the  valua- 
tion of  the  properties  subject  to  the  rates.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  classes  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  either  of  which  would 
be  hard  enough  to  cope  with.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
incompetency,— on  the  other  hand,  the  dishonesty,— of  the 
officers  charged  with  the  duty.  A  small  tradesman,  or  a  quiet 
farmer,  whose  previous  experience  and  habits  of  thought  have 
not  qualified  liim  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of  different 
descriptions  of  property,  suddenly  finds  himself  invested  with 
the  duties  and  dignities  of  an  overseer,  And  called  upon  to 
appraise,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  lands  of  all  kinds,  arablcj 
pasture,  and  other ;  houses  of  all  sorts, — from  the  mansion  to  the 
cottage,  from  the  tallest  manfactory  to  the  smallest  shop, — coal- 
mines, underwoods,  and  whatever  else  may  be  liable  to  contri- 
bute to  the  rate.  The  honeat  man  is  puzzled  bevond  measure,  nay, 
V  2 
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driven  to  his  wits^-end ;  he  begins  to  discover  that  the  '  sweets 
of  office  ^  arc  not  without  their  alloy ;  and,  anjdous  to  discharge 
his  duty  correctly,  yet  feeUng  himself  sadly  inadequate  to  the 
task,  he  procures  such  *  advice  and  assistance  as  he  can,  and 
makes  the  best  guess  he  is  able  at  the  value  of  the  properties ; 
— ^with  what  success,  may  be  easily  conjectured.  But  even  if 
we  escape  incompetency  on  the  one  hand,  we  shall  scarcely 
avoid  dishonesty  on  the  other.  For  every  parish  which  contri- 
butes to  the  hundred  or  county  rates,  has  an  obvious  interest 
in  undervaluing  its  ratable  property,  so  that  its  share  of  contri- 
bution shail  be  less  than  the  proportions  of  the  other  contribu- 
tory parishes :  and,  alas !  so  powerful  was  this  motive  found, 
and  so  extensive  the  mischief  it  created,  that  the  parochial  assess- 
ment act  was  passed  in  1836,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  arresting 
its  operation.  But  ( O  most  sapient  legislature ! )  the  adoption  of 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parishes 
themselves, — that  is  to  say,  the  very  parties  whose  misdeeds  it 
was  intended  to  correct !  No  wonder  that  it  has  hitherto  proved 
of  very  little  avail.  Again,  the  officers  of  the  parish  have  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  assessments  in  troublesome  cases  as  low  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  appeals ;  and  every  active  and  influ- 
ential individual,  or  class  of  persons,  has  a  sinister  inducement  to 
obtain,  in  the  particular  instance,  a  reduced  valuation,  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  paid  responsible  officer,  of  acknowledged  expe- 
rience and  skill,  acting  not  for  a  single  parish,  but  for  a  district 
of  parishes,  would  certainly  seem  a  very  feasible  mode  of  avoid- 
ing these  evils. 

Another  scries  of  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  cheap,  accessible,  and  skilful 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  certain  class  of  appeals  against  the 
rate.  Where  the  propriety  of  any  entire  branch  of  the  consoli- 
dated rate,  or  the  liability  of  any  person  or  property  to  be  rated, 
is  called  in  question,  it  is  proposed  that  the  appeal  shall  be  made 
to  the  quarter  sessions  ,  but  where  the  amount  of  an  individual 
assessment  is  the  point  in  dispute,  the  commissioners  suggest, 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  a  special  tribunal,  consist- 
ing of  the  assessor,  a  valuer  nominated  by  the  appellant,  and  the 
poor  law  auditor;  the  costs  of  each  appeal  to  be  limited  to  a 
guinea  and  a-half.  Who  wishes  not  for  cheap  law,  or  rather  we 
should  say,  cheap  justice  ?  And  is  not  the  judgment  of  expert 
professional  men  more  likely  to  secure  in  the  main,  correct  deci- 
sions upon  such  a  complex  matter  of  opinion,  as  the  value  of 
property,  than  the  hap-hazard  conjecture,  (for  it  can  be  little 
better,)  of  the  justices,  who  in  such  cases  can  only  select  between 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  adverse  witnesses  ? 
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An  cfficieot  audit  of  accounts  is  manifestly  the  surest  safe- 
guard against  abuse,  whether  in  the  collection  or  in  the  dis- 
bnrseinent  of  public  funds.  The  inadequacy  of  the  proviaiona 
made  at  present  for  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  the  ofRcera 
concerned  in  the  several  rates,  is  truly  auqiriaiug.  Indeed,  the 
report  shows,  that  the  only  rate  eubject  to  any  audit  which  can 
be  deemed  better  than  a  mere  pretencc.is  the  poor  rate ;  and  CTCn 
with  regard  to  that  fund,  eonsiderable  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  justices  and  the  audi- 
tors, as  well  aa  from  other  defects  in  the  law.  The  commisaionera 
recommend,  (and,  wc  think  wisely,)  tliat  all  persons  having  the 
collection,  custody,  or  expenditure,  of  the  general  rate,  should  be 
made  accountable  to  an  auditor,  who  should  be  em^iowcred  to 
surcharge,  reduce  and  disallow,  items  of  account.  The  practical 
irresponsibility  of  the  officers  under  the  existing  svsfcm,  and  the 
necessity  of  apjdj-ing  an  effective  audit  to  all  the  present  rates  or 
to  all  the  objects  of  the  consolidated  rate,  are  illustrated  by  these 
ascertained  facta  that  the  improved  s^'stem  of  audit  undi^r  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  had  the  effect,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, not  of  abolishing  altogether  the  illegal  exijcnditures 
formerly  made  from  the  poor  rates,  but  of  casting  those  charges 
upon  other  rates  not  subjected  to  the  like  control. 

We  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
important  report.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  on  some  other 
questions  which  are  very  ably  discussed  by  the  commissioners, 
with  respect  to  the  rating  of  mines,  woods,  workhouses,  and 
tithes,  and  the  assessment  of  the  owners,  in  place  of  the  occu- 
piers, of  small  tenements.  We  cannot  refraiu  from  remarking^ 
however,  on  the  lively  sensitiveness  displayed  by  the  clerical 
owners  of  tithe,  when  required  to  contribute  their  appropriate 
share  towards  the  common  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Several  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
claims  advanced  by  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  to 
exemption  from  the  rate,  as  unfounded  in  justice  as  unautho- 
rized by  law.  We  certainly  do  not  think  it  a  duty  obligatory 
on  a  clergyman,  merely  because  he  is  a  clergyman,  to  abandon 
any  of  his  rights,  or  what  he  may  conceive  to  be  hia  rights, 
even  in  favour  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  wc  would  not  try 
him  by  a  stricter  standard  in  this  matter,  than  we  apply  to  his 
fellow-men ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  an 
involuntary  glance  at  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  when  we  behold 
the  peculiar  apprehension  which  the  ministers  of  the  church 
evince,  lest  they  should  contribute  a  farthing  too  much  from  their 
ample  revenues  to  the  support  of  their  destitute  countrymen, 
and  the  ingenious  sophistries  to  which  they  resort,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  evade  the  burden. 
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The  report  is  accompanied  by  two  appendices,  containing  an 
elaborate  digest  of  the  law  referring  to  local  taxes,  prepared 
by  the  commissioners'  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Coode.  This 
digest  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  the  report  itself.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  matters  crowded  within  its  ponderous  bulk; 
the  analytical  skill  with  which  the  heterogeneous  and  confusedly 
mingled  elements  of  the  statutes  are  made  to  disentangle  them- 
selves ;  and  the  clearness  of  the  method  by  which  they  are  re- 
combined  and  constrained  to  marshal  themselves  in  goodly  order; 
are  points  of  merit  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  no  less  distin- 
guished by  utihty.  The  compilation  is  preceded  by  a  memo- 
randum, which  explains  the  principles  of  the  arrangement  pur- 
sued, as  regards  both  the  matter  and  the  mode  of  expression ; 
and  which  suggests  the  adoption  of  similar  principles  in  the 
preparation  of  acts  of  parliament.  We  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  originaUty  of  the  author's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  and 
do  not  doubt  that,  if  his  suggestions  were  acted  upon  in  the 
firaming  of  our  statutes,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sources  of 
litigation  would  be  at  once  dried  up.  It  were  hard  to  tell 
how  much  profitable  work  is  made  for  our  lawyers,  by  the 
uncouth  and  unwieldy  phraseology  in  which  it  pleases  our 
legislators  to  disguise,  rather  than  to  disclose,  their  meaning. 
A  ludicrous  instance  of  the  absurdities  resulting  from  a  fre- 
quent practice  in  the  draughting  of  statutes,  that  of  jumbling 
together  all  the  verbs  and  then  all  the  nouns  of  the  sen- 
tence, occurs  in  a  note  to  the  memorundum.  '  It  is  proposed,' 
says  the  author,  '  by  a  local  act  to  pave  the  town  of  Brighton, 
and  to  manage  its  poor;  the  purpose  is  described  to  be,  to  ma- 
nage and  pave  the  town  of  Brighton,  and  the  poor  thereof;  as 
if  the  poor  were  to  be  paved.'  We  have  sometimes,  in  an  un- 
charitable mood,  felt  prone  to  believe^that  the  lawyers  employed 
in  the  framing  of  the  statutes  adopt  this  jargon  on  purpose : 
but  as  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  may  be  assigned  to  obtuse- 
ness,  in  preference  to  obliquity,  we  will  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  appointment  of  an 
oflScer,  for  the  especi^  purpose  of  draughting  all  statutes  in 
something  approaching  an  intelligible  style,  would  efifect  a  won- 
derful saving  to  the  coimtry,  both  economically,  in  point  of  ex- 
pense, and  morally,  in  regard  to  contention. 
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Church,  embracing  notices  of  the  other  religious  denominaliont  in  Scot- 
land. Bv  the  Rev.  Gavin  Stnithers,  D.D.  Andcreton  ;  Glasgow  : 
A.  Fullaiton  &  Co.     1S43. 

Tbs  enuraeration  of  religious  sects,  and  the  discriminating 
exposition  of  their  diatinguiahing  doctrinal  tenets,  are  scarcely 
more  than  the  raw  material  out  of  which  ecclesiastical  history 
is  composed.  The  fabric  itself  is  something  widely  different. 
£ven  the  addition  of  the  times,  circumstances,  and  external 
effects  of  ecclesiastical  discussions  and  divisions,  may  leave  the 
history  of  the  church  as  little  explored,  as  the  great  bulk  of 
historical  productions  do  the  history  of  nations, — occupied  in 
the  recital  of  the  mere  externals  of  civil  and  political  afiain. 
The  real  business  to  be  inquired  into  and  known,  the  discovery 
of  which  alone  is  history,  lies  below  the  surface.  These  evenU 
are  but  the  symbolic  exponents  of  the  thing ;  the  sigus,  not  the 
substance;  the  written  character,  not  the  sense.  But  to  dis- 
cern through  these  events  the  existence  of  conscience  in  man; 
to  pourtray  its  operations  and  product  in  the  character  and 
practice,  uuder  the  various  forms  of  religion  which  men  acknow- 
ledge ;  to  detect  the  part  which  the  diS'erent  forms  of  religion 
have  had  in  moulding  the  mind  of  their  votaries,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  form  of  their  favoured  institutions,  and  the  tenor  of 
their  story; — this  is  to  possess  the  religious  history  of  the 
world.  All  the  facts,  without  this  nesrus ;  even  supposing  them 
to  be  attainable,  and  how  exactly  soever  ranged  in  the  relation 
of  time,  would  form  an  acquisition  immeasurably  less  precious; 
the  oracle  would  be  dumb,  or  unintellibly  obscure.  To  realize 
this  idea  of  a  religious  history  with  reference  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  is  to  comprehend  in  the  record  the  principal  features 
of  the  life  of  man ;  to  have  human  nature  represented  under 
its  most  important  aspects,  to  learn  the  movements  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  spiritual  faculty  in  men.  In  such  a  delineation, 
everything  that  is  moat  worthy  will  assert  a  place ;  all  the 
events  of  man's  condition,  personal,  domestic,  and  pohtical, 
will  arrange  themselves,  lending  their  individual  contribution 
to  the  truth  and  fulness  of  what  is  in  reality  a  history  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Scarcely  narrowing  the  limits  of  the  inquiry 
in  order  to  produce  a  history  qf  the  church  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
Christian  system,  as  it  is  indicated  in  the  doctrines,  worship, 
ritual  and  general  practice  of  its  votaries ;  or  of  the  spiritual 
community  or  communities  called  the  church,  it  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  utmost,  although  the  religious  tenets  of 
every  sect  that  had  ever  been  heard  of,  were  described  to  a 
nicety,  and  even  the   tendency  of  their  peculiar   sentimenti 
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pliilosopliically  and  logically  deduced ;  if  these  facts  were  not 
analysed^  as  expressive  of  tho  inner  man— of  the  mind  and  soul 
in  religion  ;  if  the  real  religious  product  were  not  carefully 
reckoned  up  and  fairly  exhibited;  the  true  distinguished 
from  the  false,  on  just  principles ;  the  divine  from  the  human ; 
the  pretending  assumption  from  the  scriptural  prerc^ative ;  the 
earthly  integument  from  the  heavenly  treasure ;  for  only  thus 
should  we  have  anything  truly  denominated  the  history  of  the 
church. 

The  same  general  condition,  of  course,  is  essential  to  a 
history  of  any  sect  or  section  of  the  professing  church  of  Clirist. 
The  Christian  biography  (so  to  speak,)  which  we  crave  in  any 
account  of  the  universal  church,  we  more  confidently  expect, 
because  it  is  more  easily  produced,  when  any  sectional  or  con- 
stituent community  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  is 
described.  We  want  to  know  more  than  at  what  time,  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  party  arose ;  what  banner  of 
distinguishing  opinions  it  held  up ;  what  numbers  it  gathered 
around  it ;  what  place  and  proportion  it  bore  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  sects.  We  want  to  learn  its  spirit  and  character — ^the  tone, 
build  and  temperament  of  its  mind ;  to  know  to  what  extent 
outward  circumstances  have  operated  to  make  it  what  it  is; 
and  to  trace  the  oscillating  process  of  its  growth  to  its  present 
estate.  The  advantage  is  obvious.  We  are  thus  studying,  not 
these  sectaries  merely,  but  human  nature,  as  afifected  by  reli- 
gion true  or  false.  Through  these  particulars  we  have,  brought 
within  a  convenient  field  of  vision,  general  truths.  By  such  an 
illuminating  exposition,  the  accidental  and  essential  stand  dis- 
tinguished. What  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  or  accounted 
for  only  in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  is  clearly  explained  by  the 
combination  circumstantially  of  all  that  directly  or  collaterally 
contributed  to  the  result.  What  might  have  been  condemned 
as  deliberate  or  designed  evil,  we  are  brought  to  look  upon  as 
error  inadvertent,  ill-judged,  or  in  the  circimistances  less  culp- 
able than  it  seemed.  The  fine  gold  is  discerned  and  gathered 
up  from  amid  the  rubbish  by  which  it  is  dimmed  and  concealed ; 
things,  not  forms,  are  revealed  to  us ;  men,  not  mystic  systems, 
of  which  men  are  only  the  pantomimic  and  mechanical  appa- 
ratus. We  see  religion,  in  contact  with  man's  active  faculties, 
holding  them,  according  to  its  asserted  vocation,  bound  by  its 
power;  we  see  religion  in  its  own  element  and  sphere  moving 
and  controlling  men,  not  merely  floating  in  lip  profession,  or 
decked  out  in  ostentatious  parade. 

That  genuine  history,  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe, 
is  less  easily  attainable  than  its  false  substitute,  is  a  drawback 
attaching  to  its  excellence  and  worth.     And  our  regret  that  the 
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few  oqIj  are  qualified  to  produce  it,  is  compensated  by  the 
persuasiou,  that  the  many  who  could  not  come  near  the  truth 
of  human  history,  unless  the  materials  were  framed  up  in  this 
manner  for  theii'  inspection,  are  quite  competent  to  appredate 
the  moral  portrait  when  it  is  presented,  and  to  judge  with  dis- 
crimination and  truth  of  its  correctness. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  an  account  of  a  Chris- 
tian body,  of  so  recent  origin  as  the  Relief  Church,  these  quali- 
ties of  true  history  strongly  displayed.  The  Judicioua  author  of 
the  work,  before  us,  disclaims  the  pretension  which  his  title-pago 
for  couTenience  bears.  'The  time  for  producing  a  regular 
history  of  the  Relief  Cburch  is  not  yet  arrived.'  But  notwith- 
standing hia  modest  designation  of  this  able  work  as  '  some- 
thing akin  to  annals,'  we  have  in  a  single  volume  a  faitliful 
record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  rcbef  church,  combined 
with  a  view  of  ecclesiasticid  affairs  in  general  (parricularly  Scot- 
tish) during  the  period.  The  writer  is  as  much  concerned  to 
fill  up  the  background  of  bis  picture  according  to  truth  and 
nature,  as  to  do  justice  to  the  principal  figures.  Indeed,  we 
admire  this  regulating  principle  of  the  recital,  and  the  candour 
and  discernment  with  which  it  is  employed,  more  than  the  artis- 
tical  execution.  The  law  of  proportion  has  not  been  duly  pre- 
served. The  illustration  of  cognate  topics  tends  to  overlay  the 
primary  subject;  the  lime  to  be  more  fully  chronicled  than  the 
part  which  the  rehef  church  bore  in  it.  The  reader  is  apt,  but 
solely  from  this  cause,  to  be  disappointed  that  on  so  wide  an 
arena,  as  the  historian  sometimes  describes,  the  part  which  the 
relief  church  acts  is  bo  small.  This  peculiarity  cannot  be  easily 
altered  in  any  subsequent  edition ;  but  the  book  is  not  the 
less  interesting,  indeed  it  will  probably  be  more  so  to  the 
general  reader  on  this  very  account.  Casting  his  review  over  a 
field  BO  wide,  and  having  to  analyse  the  procedure  of  so  many 
religious  parties  in  transactions  involving  points  of  great  deli- 
cacy, it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  so  much  manly  candour  and 
charity  combined.  Dr.  Struthers  has  feared  none,  flattered  none, 
knowingly  misrepresented  none,  yet  all  existing  systems  and 
parties  hare  come  under  his  examination.  Nothing  but  the 
natural  working  of  an  honourable  mind  could  have  united  such 
straightforward,  unapologetic  honesty  in  censure  and  dissent, 
with  the  gentlest  brotherly  kindness.  Already  known  and  ad- 
mired throughout  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomination 
fi)r  personal  and  ministerial  excellencies,  and  for  the  unflinching 
maintenance  of  the  civil  liberties  of  dissenters,  he  will  by  this 
admirable  work  be  more  widely  known  and  revered,  and  for 
nothing  more  truly  than  '  as  a  lover  of  good  men,'  whatever 
badge  they  wear.     But  let  us  glance  at  the  history. 
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Monday,   the   18th  of  May,  1752,  was  a  field-day  in   the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Offended  eccle- 
siastics were  convened  to  vindicate  their  insulted  authority.     It 
was  the  hour  not  of  discussion,  but  of  angry  and  vindictive 
power.     An  inferior  court  had  dared  to  question  its  vassalage  to 
the  assembly.     Andrew  Richardson,  whom  the  patron  presented 
to  the  benefice,  the  people  of  In  verkeithing,  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented, refuse.     Even  the  presbytery  of  Dumfermline,  which  is 
more  to  be  considered,  cannot  find  in  their  conscience  to  induct 
a  man  into  the  pastorate  whom  the  people  repudiate.     The  com- 
mission of  assembly,  with  its  plenary  power,  enjoins  the  induction 
of  Andrew  Richardson ;  the  recusant  presbytery  will  not  obey, 
and  even  question  the  right  of  the  commission,  (or  of  the  as- 
sembly, of  whose  substance  the  other  was  only  the  shadow,)  to 
enjoin.     A  second  decree  of  commission,  to  the  same  purpose, 
is  as  imsuccessfiil  as  the  first.      The  highest  censure   of  the 
church  is   terrifically   shaken   over  head,  but   calmly  braved. 
This  marvellous  presbytery,  however  contumacious  they  may 
seem,  conceive  that  even  a  commission  of  assembly  may  have 
the  hearts  of  men  and   of  Christians.      They  represent   and 
remonstrate,  and  are  not  unsuccessful ;  for  instead  of  censuring, 
this  commission,  more  tender  or  more  politic  than  its  predeces- 
sors, transfers  to  the  whole  synod  of  Fife  the  hateful  duty  of  in- 
ducting Andrew  Richardson ;  surely,  among  so  many,  all  will  not 
have  the  tender  conscience  of  this  presbytery  of  Dunfermline. 
But  there  was  too  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  such 
a  decision.     To  true  churchmen,  to  Principal  Robertson  and  his 
party — ^the  patrons  of  passive  obedience  in  presbyteries  as  well  as 
people,  puritanism  or  Brownism  itself  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  terrific.     They  protest,  and  appeal.     The  assembly  shall 
undo  what  its  shadow  has  done,  and  here  are  the  protesters 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  in  condition  to  wipe  oflF  the  disgrace  of 
a  'people-ridden'  authority,  as  they  called  the  presbjrtery  of 
Dunfermline — here  they  are  in  the  assemblv  on  Monday,  the 
18th  of  May,  1752. 

The  protesters,  with  their  '  majority  behind,'  have  come 
hither  to  act,  not  to  speak.  August  authority  has  spoken 
uncertainly ;  its  thunders  shall  now  dismay  the  presumptuous. 
'  Reasons  of  Dissenf  against  the  fulminating  decree,  may  not 
even  be  read.  The  enormity  of  being  lenient  to  the  tender 
consciences  of  this  scrupulous  presbytery  must  be  denounced^ 
nemine  contradicente.  And  whereas  three  of  the  scrupulous,  (a 
legal  quorum)  could  not  be  found  to  obey  their  superiors,  five 
shall  be  a  quorum.  '  Five  of  you,'  say  their  wrathful  superiors, 
*  must  put  your  hand  to  this  worthy  deed,  and  on  Thursday, 
not  later,  must  Andrew  Richardson  be  inducted  into  Inver- 
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kdthing  :  and  oq  Friday,  (so  ui^itt  is  the  busiuess  I)  come  you 
hither  to  render  an  account  of  your  obedience.' 

And  now  on  ThursdiLy,  the  bells  and  beadles  of  Inver- 
keitbing  are  all  in  motion,  for  the  induction  of  Andrew  Kichard- 
soD  into  the  parochial  charge.  Three  submissive  presbyters, 
no  longer  breasting  their  angry  lords,  are  there.  Until  last 
Monday  they  wonld  have  been,  the  presbytery,  but  the  assembly 
have  said^ve.  There  are  even  two  other  presbyters  in  luver- 
keithing,  but  not  in  tlie  church,  one  of  them  fear-ridden,  would, 
but  dare  not  come:  the  other,  'people-ridden,'  could,  but  will 
not,  and  Andrew  Richardson  is  not  inducted. 

But  on  Friday,  six  who  were  absent  yesterday,  are  present  in 
the  assembly  to  answer  for  themselves  i  they  scorn  to  skulk 
now;  and  with  humble  representation  of  the  reasons  of  their 
conduct,  they  wait  their  sentence.  Warning  does  not  shake 
their  adherence  to  this  humble  representation ;  and  the  sen- 
tence is  issued :  '  one  of  you  shall  be  deposed.'  Another  <lay, 
every  man  separately  is  brought  before  the  assembly.  Three, 
by  dint  of  ingenious  explanations,  are  brought  to  exhibit  some 
&unt  symptoms  of  possible  submission.  Two  are  meekly  and 
calmly  silcut.  But  the  sixth  appears  with  a  second  humble 
representation;  fortifying  his  denunciations  of  patronage  by  an- 
appeal  to  one  of  the  recent  acts  of  assembly  passed  in  a  fit  of 
delirious  UberaJity,  such  as  desjjotic  institutions,  in  pressing 
conjunctures,  sometimes  fail  into.  The  brave  man's  fate  is 
sealed.  He  is  the  one  who  shall  be  deposed.  Fifty-two  have 
courage  to  vote  his  deposition;  one  hundred  and  two,  the  cow- 
ardice  silently  to  consent  to  that  which  their  lips  would  not 
speak.  Then,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
power  and  authority  committed  by  him  to  the  assembly, 
Thohas  Gillespie,  minister  at  Camock,  is  deposed  from  the 
ofKce  of  the  holy  ministry. 

And  for  such  an  honour,  the  esteemed  founder  of  the  relief 
church  had  by  a  singular  providence  been  trained  and  called. 
Twelve  years  before,  he  had  completed  his  theological  studies 
under  the  pious  Doddridge,  under  whose  shadow  be  had  sought 
relief  from  the  secularity  of  the  establishment,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  sectarianism  of  the  secession  of  that  day,  on  the  other. 
Ordained  under  the  auspices  of  his  tutor,  and  congregational 
presbyters,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  least  '  tinctured 
with  independency,'  as  was  alleged  of  him.  Of  this  training, 
the  first  indication  may  be  reckoned  an  exceptional  explanation, 
offered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  induction  into  the  parish 
of  Carnock,  of  that  part  of  the  confession  of  laith  which  speaks 
of  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  We  consent  most  cordi- 
ally to  the  opinion  of  our  author ;  '  The  surprise  is  not  that  the 
maintainer  of  such  sentiments  should  have  been  extruded  from. 
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a  cliurcli  where  patronage  was  the  law^  but  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  foimd  within  its  pale.  Strange  practical  inconsis- 
tencies occn^;  in  the  lives  of  the  best  of  men.  Principles  may 
sleep  for  ages^  Events,  and  these  unlocked  for,  will  bring  them 
into  action.'  To  Gillespie's  liberal  mind  and  truly  devout  spirit 
hiy  patronage,  which  recent  events  had  tended  to  develop  in  its 
true  character  must  have  been  odious  and  burdensome.  We 
have  described  his  liberation  from  a  system  which  was  not 
worthy  of  him. 

In  the  controversy  which  thus  issued  in  Gillespie's  deposition, 
another  question,  however,  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  lay  patron- 
age, viz :  ^  whether  inferior  judicatories  were  bound,  contrary  to 
their  conscience,  to  carry  into  effect  the  sentences  of  superior 
courts.'  The  party  to  which  Gillespie  belonged,  held  the  nega- 
tive of  this ;  Robertson  and  his  forces,  the  affirmative.  To  us, 
there  appears,  in  the  discussions  of  the  parties,  respectively  as- 
serting and  denying  this  right,  a  strange  confounding  of  moral 
with  conventional  right.  That  any  judicatory  whatsoever,  has  a 
Christian  right  to  enjoin  what  is  wrong,  still  more  to  enforce 
the  injunction  upon  recusant  consciences,  no  one  surely  will 
avow.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  acknowledged  authority 
should  be  obeyed,  only  at  discretion,  is  equally  untenable.  As 
the  governing  body,  the  assembly  or  commission  had  a  right  to 
see  that  its  injunctions  were  complied  with.  They  may  have 
been  unscriptural  injunctions ;  in  this  instance,  we  believe  they 
were  so ;  and,  along  with  the  accompanying  circumstances,  un- 
lawful by  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church ; — ofifensively 
tyrannical.  This  gave  a  warrant  to  those  whose  consciences 
were  offended,  to  represent  their  contrariety  to  scripture,  to  im- 
plore delay,  or  such  modifications  as  would  have  admitted  of 
their  compliance ;  but  not  to  refuse  obedience,  and  remain  in 
the  relation  of  a  subordinate  court.  The  alternative  was,  to 
dissolve  the  connection,  in  virtue  of  which  the  unlawful  imposi- 
tion was  made.  Utterly  abhorring  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
the  ruling  party  of  that  day,  we  might  not  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary thus  to  deny  the  right  of  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  to 
refuse  compliance  with  the  assembly's  injunction,  and  withal 
remain  a  presbytery,  nominally  subject  to  the  authority  it  was 
withstanding,  if  our  author  had  not  attached  some  importance 
to  this  aspect  of  the  transaction ;  as  if  the  denial  of  the  assem- 
bly's right  to  enjoin  upon  inferior  courts  what  was  contrary  to 
conscience,  formed  a  more  eUgible  footing  of  separation,  than 
simple  opposition  to  patronage.  To  our  minds,  this  ingredient 
respecting  the  subordination  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  a  real 
blemish  in  the  grounds  of  separation :  the  simpler  ground  of 
opposition  to  patronage  being  more  secure  and  tenable.     Wlien 
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detailing  the  argomenta  by  which  one  presbytery  defended  this 
iittitude  of  resistauce  to  the  assembly,  concluding  thus  : — '  Every 
minister  should  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  how  far,  in  consis- 
tency with  the  word  of  God,  he  could  yield  obedience  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superior,'  the  author  observes :  '  These  were  bold, 
and  literally  independent,  rather  than  presbytcrian,  principles.' 
We  say  so  too;  and  add,  tlint  such  sentiments,  with  such  an 
application  of  them,  exceed  even  this  extreme ; — shoot  beyond 
independency  itself.  For  even  in  the  administration  of  inde- 
pendency, there  is  authority,  which  could  not  be  clogged  by  such 
an  absurd  restnctiun.  In  fact,  this  principle  is  the  very  soul  of 
anarchy,  in  any  organized  institution,  'every  man  doing  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.'  And  we  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  Dr.  Struthers  as  a  prcsbjterian  historian,  when  after  having 
descril>ed  this  principle,  as  '  independent  rather  than  jircsbj'te- 
rian,'  he  gives  his  approval  of  it,  as  the  germ  of  a  better  plat- 
form or  model  of  presbytery,  in  these  words : — 
'  The  preebytery  of  Dunfermline  strenuously  contended,  along  with  many 
others,  that  the  members  of  inferior  church  judicatories  were  not  bound  to 
give  efiect  to  the  sentences  of  superior  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  they 
were  persuaded  in  their  own  mindp,  that  these  sentences  were  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God.  They  pled  for  a  stale  of  things  which  left  minis- 
ten  a  great  deal  of  mioisterial  freedom,  and  which  made  church  courts 
ratier  eonaukative  meetings  than  legislative  and  executive  axtembUes. 
Much  of  this  liberty  heionged  to  the  old  church  of  Scotlaad,  at  the  time 
she  was  dissociated  from  the  Btate — when  her  assemblies  and  presbyte- 
ries were  proscribed,  and  congregations  supported  their  own  ordinances, 
and  managed  their  own  affairs.' 

Such  a  reduction  of  presbytery,  and  more,  is  deduciblc  from 
the  principle  contended  for ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that  the  party 
themselves  ever  discerned  the  deduction,  or  would  have  acceded 
to  such  a  model  of  presbytery  as  Dr.  Struthers  describes.  Neither 
do  we  find,  that  Gillespie,  tinctured  as  he  was  with  indepen- 
dency ;  or  the  relief  bo<ly,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  acknow- 
ledged such  a  model  of  prcsbyterian  order.  And  viewing  the 
matter  dispassionately,  we  cannot  believe  such  a  model  of  pres- 
byterian  order  to  be  a})proved  by  any  existing  party.  If  it  be, 
it  must  be  altogether  esoteric,  the  exterior  platform  and  procednre 
are  all  different.  Could  the  ecclesiastical  historiau  be  per- 
suaded that  such  a  tenet  extensively  prevaileil,  he  might  imagine, 
he  saw  the  uniting  principles  by  which  bodies,  hitherto  standing 
in  antagonism  and  separation,  might  be  incorporated.  In  such 
presbj*terianisra,  the  independent  ought  not  to  see  any  infringe- 
mcnt  of  his  independency,  for  there  is  none.  And  the  presbyterian, 
if  these  are  his  sentiments,  ought  not  to  repudiate  and  refute 
independency,  for  he  holds  it.  But  sincerely  questioning  whether 
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Oillespie  ever  stated  this  view  which  Dr.  Struthers  attributes  to 
him,  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  enquiring,  when  and  for  what 
causes  the  body  which  he  founded,  shifted  the  ground  on  which 
popular  liberties  are  here  represented  to  have  been  based. 

But  having  set  right  this  point,  let  us  revert  to  the  narrative. 
The  parish  church,  and  even  the  churchyard,  would  in  terms  of 
this  sentence  of  deposition  be  polluted  by  the  ministerial  services 
of  Gillespie;  but  on  the  waste  ground  behind  the  manse,  and  on 
the  public  road,  there  is  at  least  liberty  for  the  man  of  God : 
and  there  Gillespie,  emancipated  from  the  serf-like  condition  to 
which  he  had  bent  his  soul,  now  gloried  in  conscious  manhood, 
and  while  bearing  his  Master's  cross,  realized  more  fiilly  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  crown.  The  weeping  crowd  that  daily  sat  at 
their  teacher's  feet,  and  united  in  the  outpourings  of  his  lofty 
devotion,  as  with  manifest  unction  from  above,  he  drew  them  to 
himself  within  the  sheltering  wing  of  a  faithful  Redeemer,  had 
no  reason  or  disposition  to  complain  of  their  condition,  unshel- 
tered and  outcast  of  men.  They  were  cast  down,  but  not  in 
despair.  A  meeting-house  is  prepared  for  him  in  Dunfermline, 
the  neighbouring  town,  and  many  seek  the  benefit  of  his  minis- 
trations. He  stands  by,  not  without  interest  and  hope  for  the 
sake  of  the  persecuting  church  itself,  to  witness  the  issue  of  a 
proposal  for  his  restoration.  But  not  a  step  will  he  move  to- 
wards its  accomplishment.  He  seems  to  us  to  tremble  more  for 
the  success  of  the  ill-judged  proposal  of  his  friends,  than  to  be 
troubled  for  their  failure.  The  experience  of  Christian  liberty 
had  exceeded  his  conceptions :  and  the  emancipated  captive  can 
not  consent  to  return  to  his  prison,  though  many  enticements 
be  held  out. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  five  years  after,  that  an  associate  to 
Gillespie  was  found,  in  Thomas  Boston,  the  younger ;  who  had 
resigned  his  parochial  charge  in  the  established  church,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  settlement  of  ministers  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people ;  and  was  now  ordained  over  a  people,  who 
preferred  the  minister  of  their  choice,  to  the  incubus,  which  be- 
sotted despotism  would  have  fastened  upon  them.  It  was  some 
years  later,  when  a  congregation  having  separated  from  the 
established  church  for  the  same  cause,  in  Colingsburgh  in  Fife, 
the  presbytery  of  relief  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  clerical 
and  lav  delegates  from  these  three  congregations.  This  was  in 
1761. ' 

'  The  following  are  the  principles  embodied,  evidently  in  the  minute, 
as  characterizing  this  new  denomination : — 1.  It  was  to  be  called  the 
Presbytery  of  Relief.  2.  It  was  to  be  a  presby terian  denomination,  com- 
posed of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  with  churche?  under  their  inspec- 
tion.    3.  It  recognized  'the  Lord  Redeemer  King  and  Head  of  his 
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church.'  4.  Ila  rule  was  the  Bcripturea.  5.  It  claimed  power  m  b 
Bcriptunilly  conBtituted  presbvterv,  to  licence  and  ordain  othera  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  6.  It  particularly  proferred  assistance  and  relief 
to  all  oppressed  christian  con^*egations.  7.  Under  Christ,  as  Head  of 
his  Church,  it  appointed  its  own  oeasona  and  forms  of  worship,  and, 
therefore,  at  its  very  first  meeting  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  in  alt 
the  congregations  under  their  inspection." 

But  in  many  particulars  which  find  no  place  in  the  original 
minute,  the  relief  church  was  separated  trom  the  sect  they  had 
abandoned.  Distinguished  by  a  sacred  reverence  for  the  rights 
of  conscience;  an  enlar^d  and  enlightened  charity ;  an  eman- 
cipation ^om  the  stupifying  deference  to  human  standards  of 
faith,  by  which  the  scriptures  (as  in  the  deposition  of  Gillespie) 
were  set  asid^ ;  and  by  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  the  nation^ 
covenants,  which  even  the  secession  had  fastened  on  themselves, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  founders  of  the  relief  made 
no  declaration  to  this  purport.  Had  they  promulged  their  con- 
sent in  the  originating  and  formative  principles,  which  we  hare 
just  named,  a  very  obsenable  influence  must  have  been  exerted 
upon  their  stability  and  progress  as  a  christian  sect.  As  it  was, 
relief  from  the  yoke  of  patronage  was  the  sole  principle  by  which 
they  could  be  recognized,  as  a  separate  sect.  The  very  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  this  principle  was  the  source  of  troubles  from 
which  they  might  have  been  exempt.  The  practical  and  sole 
difference  between  them,  and  the  church  they  had  left,  was 
reduced  to  this,  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
minister;  they  came  to  be  viewed  as  substantially,  in  all  other 
respects,  one  with  the  establishment.  The  public  mind  laid  hold 
of  this  one  ground  of  separation  only.  The  reasons  of  separation 
were  not,  even  when  the  presbytery  of  relief  was  formed,  suffi- 
ciently articulate.  This  retarded  their  progress,  enfeebled  their 
stability,  checked  the  life  of  their  separation.  Whilst  actually 
impregnated  with  the  noble  reasons  for  separation  already  refer- 
red to,  they  were  viewed,  and  many  of  their  people  viewed  them- 
selves, as  separated  only  in  this  particular,  i.  e.  for  a  temporary 
cause ;  they  seemed  to  be  waiting  '  to  see  what  would  become  of 
the  city,'  as  if  an  early  return  was  not  improbable.  Tlieir  atten- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  cultivating  their  own  resources.  We 
know  of  no  others  who  were  under  the  same  unfortunate  incer- 
titude of  condition,  in  the  same  degree.  Glas  assailed  the  fabric 
of  the  establishment,  the  scaffoldings  and  props  were  of  httle 
moment  in  his  eyes.  Apart  from  all  his  other  tenets,  this  gave 
his  party  a  local  habitation ;  a  character  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  a ' 
stimidus  and  rule  to  themselves.  Smith  and  Ferrier,  and  the 
Scotch  Independents  with  whom  they  may  be  identified,  in  like 
manner  '  dwelt  among  their  own  people ;'  their  errors  and  crotch- 
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cts  have  issued  in  their  proximate  extinction  as  a  party ;  jet  their 
inner  character  abides,  they  have  indoctrinated  the  community, 
as  Dr.  Struthers  says,  to  a  large  extent  with  their  views ;  they 
have  left  their  print  and  image  upon  other  bodies,  that  do  not 
follow  their  steps.  Some  of  their  tenets  are  at  this  moment, 
sifting  and  purifying,  moving  and  moulding  all  sections  of  the 
reUgious  community  in  Scotland.  To  refer  to  another  party,' 
that  preceded  the  Relief  Church ;  Erskine  and  his  companions 
became  a  secession,  and  issued  a  large  testimony.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct platform.  How  much  soever  they  came  behind  the  Belief 
in  liberality  of  spirit,  and  freedom  from  covenants,  now  begin- 
ning to  grow  effete,  they  seem  to  have  had  an  advantage  in  this 
respect,  their  character  was  defined;  they  knew  themselves;  others 
recognized  them  in  their  personality.  Afterwards  this  accidental 
deficiency  in  the  moral  apparatus  of  the  Rehef  came  to,  be;  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied.  Even  apart  from  the  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  standards,  which  originally  they  did  not  recognize,  time 
and  circimistances  rectified  the  omission ;  from  that  time,  the 
Relief  Church  had  the  requisite  preparation  for  establishing  and 
extending  itself — a  preparation  which  no  mere  formula  or  stand- 
ard can  impart.  It  acquired  a  defined  individuality  of  character, 
that  really  separated  it  as  a  sect  from  other  sects ;  turned  its  eyes 
mainly  on  its  own  resources,  and  liberated  its  faculties. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pm*sue  our  sketch  of  the  further  progress 
of  the  relief  church,  with  the  same  minuteness,  or  much  fiirther  at 
all.  There  are  ample  biographical  materials,  of  which  in  this 
volume,  a  happy  use  is  made,  as  the  actors  in  the  successive 
stages  of  the  story  pass  in  review.  With  the  usual  amount  of 
troubles  and  drawbacks,  and  some,  as  has  been  stated,  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  the  rehef  church  has  maintained  its  footing, 
widened  its  extent,  and  increased  its  eflBciency;  until,  in  1839, 
there  are  115  congregations,  many  of  them  among  the  largest  in 
Scotland.  One  source  of  trouble  and  division,  the  prevailing 
liberaUty  of  the  denomination  on  the  subject  of  communion  with 
Christians  who  diflfer  from  themselves,  but  hold  the  Head,  is  to 
their  everlasting  honour.  On  the  eve  of  brighter  days,  and 
better  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Christian  union,  the  sincere 
labourers  in  this  godlike  project,  must  have  their  deserved  re- 
ward ;  and  in  the  equitable  distribution,  Gillespie  and  his  suc- 
cessors should  have  a  large  share.  Nobly  did  he  acquit  himself, 
at  his  first  sacrament,  as  one  in  whom  Christian  love  had  healed 
the  deep  wounds  that  in  others  might  have  rankled  on  :  ^  I  hold 
communion  with  all  that  visibly  hold  the  Head,  and  with  such 
only.'  The  sentiments  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Boston,  and  of 
the  relief  church,  will  appear  in  the  following  extract,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  imselected  specimen  of  Dr.  Struthers's  writing. 
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'So  early  as  the  Bummer  of  1769  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Druse 
relief  church  complaiaed  to  the  presbytery  that  Mr.  Monteith,  thdr  mi- 
nister, had  gone  to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  an  indepcodeat  mtoister 
of  Newcastle,  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  '  being  a  breach 
of  presbyterian  church  government  to  hold  communion  with  one  who 
condemned  synods  and  assemblies,  and  the  government  of  God's  house.* 
Mr.  Monteith,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  iodependents  were  many 
of  them  '  visible  saints' — that  it  was  a  gross  inconsistency  ■  to  say  that 
any  man  was  a  saint,  and  not  to  hold  communion  with  him.'  He  also 
pled  the  words  of  his  call  which  the  people  hud  given,  and  the  presby- 
tery had  sustained.  'We  invite  you  to  be  our  minister,  not  as  separa- 
tisto  from  any  of  the  protestant  chuzcbes,  nor  from  anv  of  the  fiiithfal 
ministers  or  members  of  the  established  church  in  the  land;'  and  cer- 
tainly, said  he,  '  they  would  not  maintain  that  a  dissenting  church  in 
England  was  not  a  protestant  church.'  The  presbytery,  in  a  kind  of 
extrajudicial  meeting,  as  the  cause  wa&  not  very  fornially  brought  before 
them,  heard  parties,  and  gave  a  deliberative  judgment  on  the  matter. 
They  declared  '  that  Mr.  Monteith  had  done  nothing  wrong.'  This  de- 
cision was  of  great  moment,  as  it  brought  out  the  rehef  terms  of  com- 
mmiion  as  to  other  dissenting  churches ;  and  showed  that  it  was  not 
merely  with  godly  ministers  in  the  estabUshment,  but  in  other  religious 
denominations  also,  that  they  were  prepared  to  hold  fellowship,  as  God 
gave  them  opportunity.  The  bulk  of  the  congregation  acquiesced  in 
the  decision,  though  some  withdrew  on  account  of  such  latitudinarian 
prindples  and  practices.' 

'  This  process  agtdnst  Mr.  Monteith  was  the  less  to  be  expected  from 
the  Dreuse  session,  as  Mr.  Boston,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
church  when  the  seceders  were  endeavouring  to  draw  them  away  to  their 
denomination,  had  by  letter  explained  to  them  the  terms  of  communion 
adopted  by  the  relief  presbytery.  Writing  to  them  from  Jedburgh,  by 
the  authority  of  the  presbytery,  August  19,  1762,  he  says  :  'Our  terms 
of  communion  are  according  to  the  hberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free.  We  bind  people  to  no  acts  nor  testimonies,  but  the  acts  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  testimonies  of  Jesus.  We  would  tremble  to  think  that 
oar  congregation  should  be  ^ed  up  by  any  deed  of  ours  to  know  no  man 
but  us,  as  if  we  were  the  only  men,  and  wisdom  would  die  with  us.  This 
would  be  a  Umiting  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel,  and  a  most  arrogant  and 
presumptuous  confinement  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  party. 
This  proud,  selfish,  and  most  absurd  conduct  has,  in  all  ages,  been  fatal 
to  reUgion,  and  made  it  he  bleeding  of  wounds  which  it  received  in  the 
house  of  its  pretended  friends.  I  heartily  pray,  therefore,  that  your 
people  may  be  helped  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  haa 
matle  his  people  free,  and  not  to  be  entangled  with  yokes  and  bonds  of 
men's  making.  Meet  often  at  a  throne  of  grace,  earnestly  heg  that  He 
who  leads  the  blind  by  the  way  that  they  know  not  may  direct  both  you 
and  ns  m  this  weighty  affair.'  This  early  document  is  of  great  value. 
It  shows  the  catholic  principles  which  were  held  by  the  reUef  presbytery 
when  it  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Gillespie,  Boston,  Colier,  and  Warden; 
and  on  what  teiine  of  communion  they  wished  their  churches  to  be 
founded.    The  statement  of  a  principle,  however,  is  often  cordially  as- 
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sented  to,  and  yet  when  it  is  wrought  out,  men  will  be  alarmed  at  their 
own  work,  and,  under  the  force  of  ancient  prejudices,  condemn  what  they 
cannot  but  in  theory  approve.  It  was  so  with  some  of  the  Druse  con- 
gregation, and,  along  with  Mr.  Frazer,  they  went  back  to  the  closer 
presbyterian  denomination,  from  whence  they  had  come.  The  wound 
was  healed,  but  the  scar  was  left.  Mr.  Monteith  shortly  after  resigned 
his  charge,  and  withdrew  to  Ahiwick,  in  England.' 

In  1773  the  Synod,  notwithstanding  internal  dissension,  clung 
nobly  to  these  views,  and  found  not  long  after  an  able  expounder 
and  defender  of  all  that  was  peculiar  and  precious  to  them,  in 
Patrick  Hutcheson,  whose  writings  remain  a  monument  of  his 
ability  and  virtue,  and  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered 
amongst  them.  As  the  advocates  of  religious  Uberty  on  every 
fit  occasion  and  trying  conjunction ;  as  strenuous  maintainers  of 
the  Roman  catholic  claims  to  relief;  as  honourable  combatants 
in  the  agitating  discussion,  called  the  voluntary  controversy, 
protracted  during  several  years,  with  a  zeal  and  fervour 
few  questions  can  sustain;  as  having  borne  their  share  in  the 
successful  resistance  of  a  despotical  attempt  to  submerge  dissent 
by  church  extension  under  government  patronage  and  pay,  with- 
out regard  to  the  existence  or  labour  of  the  dissenting  sects ;  as 
cordial  co-operators  in  the  missionary  and  anti-slavery  enter- 
prise, the  ministers  and  members  of  the  reUef  church  have  iden- 
tified themselves  with  what  is  Uberal  and  philanthropic  and 
christian  in  Scottish  institutions  and  movements. 

Considerable  space  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  history  is 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  litigation  before  the  civil  courts,  in 
which  the  reUef  church  was  virtuaUy  a  party,  respecting  a  place 
of  worship  in  Campbellton.  The  minister  having  come  to  desire 
a  connexion  with  the  established  church  sought,  with  the  aid  of 
his  new  firiends  of  the  establishment  who  displayed  an  unbecoming 
ardour  in  such  a  scheme,  to  wrest  the  place  of  worship  from  the 
relief  body,  on  the  plea  that  establishment  principles  were  those 
of  the  old  relief;  and  the  principal  part  of  that  body  having 
zealously  asserted  the  voluntary  principle,  had  thereby  departed 
from  their  original  faith,  and  forfeited  the  property  which  was 
acquired  under  their  original  banner.  Vastly  weighty  interests 
were  involved  in  this  question.  Had  this  plea  been  affirmed, 
the  dissenting  churches  must  have  given  up  either  their  anti- 
establishment  principles,  or  their  places  of  worship.  Had  the 
separation  of  this  renegade  from  the  relief  body,  when  his  trea- 
cherous design  was  discovered,  been  declared  null  and  void,  and 
himself  and  his  adherents  adjudged  to  be  the  rehef,  dissenting 
bodies  would  have  suficred  a  serious  invasion  of  their  spirituid 
liberties.  But  the  separating  sentence  was  held  good  (k  facto  : 
it  was  a  matter  o£  wluch  the  court  could  take  no  cognizance. 
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their  jorisdiction  extending  only  to  the  conBeiration  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  their  sole  inquiry  on  this  point,  being  whether  the 
relief  church  had  departed  in  any  e»sential  point  from  its  origi- 
nal faith,  in  connexion  with  which  the  property  was  acquired. 
Such  a  decision  of  the  supreme  civil  court  was  of  incalculable 
value,  as  securing  the  liberty  of  dissenters.  The  reflections  it 
suggests  we  are  compelled  to  withhold,  and  can  only  refer  our 
readers,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  nice  question  respecting  the 
tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property,  to  give  the  narrative  of  this 
process  their  careful  perusal. 

To  the  reflective  materiids  of  the  present  time,  no  contribn^ 
tion  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  history  of  a 
body  which  has  borne  an  honourable  and  arduous  part  in  elimi- 
nating the  great  practical  truth — that  Christ's  kingdom  is  spi- 
ritual and  incapable  of  being  allied  with  secular  government! 
without  H  taint  to  its  purity,  and  an  infringement  of  its  inde< 
pcndence.  To  argue  this  in  general  terms  is  an  easy  thing, 
and  may  be  done  by  a  church  that  is  held  under  the  most  galling 
•tate-bondage ;  witness  the  perpetual  protestations  to  this  effect 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  But  in  such  circumstances  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  speculation.  It  is  not  honoured  as  a  truth. 
By  those  who  either  consent  to  the  bondage,  or  who  pursue  a 
modified  alliance,  supposed  to  be,  but  which  really  is  not,  compa- 
tible with  the  full  spirituality  and  independence  of  the  church, 
this  truth  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  At  the  moment  that 
there  has  arisen  in  Scotland  a  new  sect  of  uncommon  magnitude, 
singular  history,  and  rare  promise;  which  is  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  wrapt  in  the  clouds  of  persecution,  and  enjoying  the 
sunshine  of  popular  approbation,  like  a  mountain  which  baa 
its  wintry  and  its  summer  side  in  contemporaneous  contrast — a 
sect  whose  prospects  every  one  is  predicting,  and  none  can  cor- 
rectly calculate,  the  history  of  another  sect,  very  similar  in  ita 
principles  and  origin,  forms  a  most  timely  addition  to  our 
sources  of  information.  Judging  of  the  one  from  the  other,  the 
progress  of  a  rehgious  body  separated  from  the  establishment, 
aud  in  which  a  considerable  measure  of  vital  godliness  finds  a 
place,  is  very  hopeful.  It  is  true  that  what  the  founders  of  the 
relief  church  only  did  not  deny,  the  leaders  of  the  new  protes- 
tant  church  are  ofdcious,  we  will  not  say  ofi'ensive,  in  avowing, 
viz.  their  attachment  to  an  establishment,  and  repudiation  of 
thevoluntaryprinciplcexceptasanexpedientfor '  the  present  dis- 
tress.' Yet  it  is  warrantable  to  suspect  that  the  recent  discussion 
with  voluntary  churchmen  may  be  operating  to  retard  the  progren 
and  weaken  the  force  of  convictions  which  their  own  experience 
serves  to  convey ;  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  free,  pure,  chria. 
tian  church  being  in  alliance  with  the  state.     But  the  love  o( 
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freedom  is  already  huming  strongly  in  their  breasts,  it  will  ere 
long  be  stronger  than  their  love  of  state-patronage.  The  popu  - 
lar  mind  of  the  protesting  church  will  drift  rapidly  towards  an 
entire  repudiation  of  the  patronage  and  pay  of  the  state.  The 
clerical  mind  will  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  people,  and  main- 
tain its  part  in  directing  the  other.  Already  the  whole  force  of 
the  new  sect  is  prepared  to  assail,  and  unite  with  others  in  as- 
sailing the  present  estabhshment.  In  the  eagerness  of  their 
onslaught  against  it,  they  will  pass  beyond  their  proposed  limits, 
and  find  themselves  arrayed  against  the  whole  order  of  secular 
forms  of  Christianity,  and  against  the  distinguishing  principle  of 
them  all.  The  time  is  therefore  at  hand,  if  it  have  not  already 
come,  when  the  voluntary  controversy  in  Scotland  must  be  re- 
suscitated. Strictly  speaking,  it  has  never  slept.  This  very 
movement  in  the  Scottish  church  is  the  operation  of  it.  These 
are  its  fruits.  But  the  direct  discussion  which  was  rendered 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient  during  the  recent  evolution  of  the 
movements,  which  former  discussion  had  originated,  must  now 
be  resumed.  No  practical  opposition  to  the  cxtremest  demands 
of  voluntary  churchmen  will  come  from  the  new  seceders,  theo- 
retically opposed  though  they  be.  Thousands  who  were  held 
back  from  espousing  these  views,  while  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, will  now  gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  enlargement,  and 
rally  round  the  standard  of  truth  and  freedom.  The  other  dis- 
senters are  quite  prepared  to  renew  the  combat.  It  only  re- 
quires England  to  rouse  itself  to  make  the  engagement  general. 
Ireland  is  a  silent  battery,  whose  strength  on  this  point  is  im- 
derstood  as  truly  as  if  it  were  playing  in  full  force.  If  England 
be  ever  to  do  any  thing  for  Christian  liberty,  it  will  be  on  this 
arena — the  controversy  of  a  state  church.  Church  rates  will 
never  collect  the  moral  forces  that  are  requisite  and  are  within 
call.  Church  extensions  and  the  national  endowment  of  the 
new  churches  may,  by  an  appeal  to  men's  interests  as  well  as 
their  consciences,  and  by  enlisting  in  the  ranks  the  sordid  and 
superficial,  who  will  never  look  beyond  the  present  pecuniary 
aspects  of  any  question.  But  even  this  battle,  which  is  as  surely 
to  be  fought  on  British  groimd  as  that  England  has  a  hierarchy 
powerful,  proud,  exclusive,  and  unscrupulous — even  this  battle 
will  be  fought  with  better  prospect  of  success  when  the  popular 
mind  has  been  indoctrinated  with  proofs  of  the  utter  absence  of 
any  scriptural  warrant  for  such  institutions ;  of  their  necessary 
and  invariable  corruptness ;  of  the  arrant  injustice  to  the  citi- 
zens of  any  nation  where  they  have  a  footing;  and  of  the  blas- 
phemous presumption  of  the  magistrate  who  creates  and  sus- 
tains them ;  and  when  these  truths  are  made  to  wing  their  way, 
claiming  to  be  spoken  aloud  everywhere,  and  not  in  muttenngs 
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Or  whispers — to  be  procltdmed  and  promulgcd — to  be  Rcknow- 
ledgedasour^t/A,  for  which  we  will  suffer,  and  of  whose  triumph 
we  never  for  an  instant  despond :  let  christian  men  be  men : 
then  will  there  be  the  prospect  of  victory ;  and  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory may  come  earlier  than  it  is  looked  for.  But  whether  or 
not,  our  Unk  in  the  chain  of  forces  shall  be  rivctted,  and  oar 
share  in  the  ovation  of  a  world  emancipated  from  the  worst  of 
thraldom — the  tyranny  of  conscience,  be  secure. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Struthers  with  great  satisfaction. 
And  while  scarcely  venturing  to  hope  for  any  material  change 
in  the  style  of  the  work,  which,  though  occasionally  rugged  and 
often  less  exact  than  it  might  be,  is  withal  natural,  agreeable, 
and  susceptible  of  great  variety  and  power,  we  must  strongly 
urge  the  removal  of  the  not  rare  Scotticisms  which  find  a  place 
in  his  pages,  and  tho  erasure  of  several  terms  which  arc  of  bar- 
barous usage,  and  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  historical  writing. 


Art.  VII.     ■  Cletneal  WaUo»:     •Bernard  Leslie.'     '  The  Siege  of  Lick. 

field.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley. 
'  Tales  of  the  Village.'     lat  and  2nd  Seties.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  raget. 
'  Herbert  Tresham,'  a  tale  of  the  GrefU  Rebellion.     By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 

Neale. 
In  glancing  over  the  list  of  new  publications  which  each  month 
presents  to  us,  the  number  and  variety  of  those  written  expressly 
for  the  young,  must,  we  think,  strike  every  mind  as  a  peculiar 
feature  of  our  present  day  literature.  Every  class  of  juvenile 
readers — from  the  speller  in  words  of  one  syllable,  up  to  the 
young  lady  leaving  school,  or  the  young  gentleman  leading  col- 
lege— have  been  addressed ;  and  every  class  of  writing,  from  the 
stories  of  impossibly  clever  and  good  httle  girls  and  boys,  up  to 
the  science-made-easy  dissertations  of  popular  lecturers,  have 
been  profusely  offered,  all  set  off  by  the  irresistible  attractiona 
of  copper  plates,  gilt  edges,  and  silk  bindings. 

The  success  of  these  pretty  little  volumes  has  of  late  tempted 
many  writers  to  put  forth  works,  similar  in  prettiness  of  m- 
pearance,  and  not  greatly  dissimilar  in  style  and  character,  fop 
children  of  a  yet  larger  growth,  whose  minds  may  still  remaiii 
in  a  juvenile  state ;  in  which,  by  means  of  fictitious  autobiogra- 
phies, short  historical  nouvelettes,  the  peculiar  views  of  the  writer^ 
moral,  political,  or  religious,  are  insinuated,  the  hero  of  the  story 
having  it  all  his  ovm  way,  and  knocking  down  his  opponenf  a 
ai^umeutB  with  editing  impartiality.     The  value  and  impor- 
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tance  of  works  like  these^  to  '  make  the  bad  appear  the  better 
cause ;'  or  to  famish  a  set  of  ready  made  opinions  for  those  who 
like  short  cuts  and  railway  speed  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world,  have  therefore  been  extensively  recognized,  and  by  writers 
of  various  parties ;  but  none  more  so  than  by  that  most  actively 
mischievous  one,  whose  watchful  zeal,  and  persisting  energy  of 
purpose,  so  rebuke  our  faint  and  intermitting  efforts — The 
Tractarian, 

'  While  men  slept,^  we  are  told  in  Holy  Writ,  '  the  enemy 
sowed  tares;'  and  looking  over,  not  the  long  Ust  of  essays,  dis- 
quisitions, and  sermons  which  this  party  has  published,  but  over 
the  yet  larger  list  of  works  intended  expressly  for  the  young  and 
uninformed, — decked  out  in  all  the  elegance  of  modem  drawing- 
room  literature,  and  bearing  '  taking  title  pages,'  we  may  well 
adopt  that  text  for  our  motto.  While  we  have  been  answering 
episcopal  charges,  which  few,  even  of  the  clergy  read,  or  combat- 
ting those  semi-papistical  opinions,  which  few  nonconformists 
are  likely  to  adopt,  tale  after  tale,  insinuating  the  most  fatal 
errors  of  tractarianism  has  been  stealthily  finding  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  many  young  and  uninformed  readers,  and  poetry 
and  attractive  prose  have  awakened  in  many  an  enthusiastic 
mind  a  favorable  feeling  towards  opinions,  which,  presented  in  a 
dry  essay,  or  a  dull  sermon,  would  have  been  passed  by  unno- 
ticed. These  writers,  '  wise  in  their  generation,'  as  they  have 
indeed  proved  themselves,  have  not  in  this  lighter  warfare  lost 
sight  of  their  characteristic  cunning.  Who  would  imagine  that 
the  title,  '  Milford  Malvoisin'  was  that  of  a  story  showing  forth 
the  profanity  of  dissenters  &om  the  times  of  Charles  the  First 
to  the  present  day?  Who  would  suppose  that,  '  Herbert  Tre- 
sham'  was  the  name  of  a  tale  expressly  intended,  as  its  pious 
author  informs  us,  to  warn  the  present  age  against  the  atrocious 
wickedness  of  the  puritans ;  and  who  would  think  that  a  series  of 
publications  bearing  the  clear  and  straightforward  title  of  the 
*  Englishman's  Library,'  would  be  found  to  consist,  not  of  food 
for  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men,  but  of  the  mawkish  spoon- 
meat  so  condescendingly  administered  to  the  nurselings  of  the 
only  true  church  in  the  tracts  addressed  '  ad  populum,^  only 
dished  up  in  a  more  attractive  form,  and  seasoned  more  highly 
with  that  neverfailing  condiment  of  tractarianism,  the  gall  of 
bitterness. 

In  directing  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  numerous  little 
Toliunes  which  the  zeal  of  the  tractarian  party,  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  their  bookseller,  Mr.  Bums,  have  produced,  we  will  com- 
mence with  that  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  ^The  En- 
glishman's Library,'  Clement  Walton. 

Of  this  tale  little  need  be  said — it  possesses  no  plot,  and  scarcely 
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aof  incident.  Mr.  Clement  Waltoii,aprosingeldeTlygcntleDUin, 
settles  with  his  family  in  a  country  town,  and  amuses  his  leisure 
by  walking  about,  looking  in  upon  his  neighbours,  and  inflicting 
insufferably  long  homiliea  on  the  young  incumbent,  who  either 
listens  with  patient  endurance,  or  puts  in  an  occasional  remark 
to  help  out  the  conclusiveness  of  Ins  patron's  arguments.  But 
if  there  be  lack  of  incident,  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  disqui- 
sitions. Church  government,  civil  government,  radicalism,  char- 
tism, dissenterism,  and  every  other  ism,  that  frightens  elderly 
country  gentlemen  half  out  of  their  senses,  are  in  turn  discussed 
most  orthodojJy,  as  our  readers  must  allow,  when  they  find  the 
conclusion  on  church  matters  to  be,  that  '  The  English 
church,  and  her  numerous  dependencies  [?]  present,  as  f ar  ai 
can  be  learned,  the  same  appearance,  allowing  of  course  for  dif- 
ference of  the  times,  as  when  they  were  first  reared  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles.'  After  this  declaration  we  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prized to  find,  that  '  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter*  is,  that, 
'  as  a  nation,  our  first  and  great  effort  should  be  the  restoration 
of  our  church  to  a  state  of  greater  efficiency,  so  as  to  offer  reli- 
^ouB  instruction  to  our  people.  fVe  ought  to  itmst  on  our  legit- 
latOTB  doing  Iheir  duly  in  (Am  respect  at  once  and  ^ectiveiy.'  The 
italics  are  Mr.  Paget's,  and  we  should  very  much  like  to  know 
how  writers  who  are  ever  preaching  up  unlimited  subjection  to 
the  powers  that  be,  should  always  change  their  tone,  and  speak 
out  so  contumaciously  when  the  temporalities  of  the  church  are 
in  question.  But  so  it  has  ever  been.  However  dull  the  dis- 
sertations in  '  Clement  Walton'  may  have  been  to  the  youthiul 
reader,  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is  of  a  more  novel-like  charac- 
ter. That  very  charming  young  man,  the  incumbent,  faUs  in 
love  with  Mr.  Walton's  eldest  daughter,  and  frets  himself  quite 
pale  and  thin,  because  his  inferior  fortune  will  not  allow  him  to 
offer  himself  to  her.  Good  Mr.  Walton  meanwhile  thinks  the 
worthy  young  gentleman  is  merely  practising  a  few  wholesome 
austerities;  and  assigns  to  leoten  fare,  and  wearisome  vigils, 
what  was  caused  by  a  wounded  heart ;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
rather  precipitately  retires  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  the 
old  gentleman,  armed  with  authorities  from  the  Fathers,  deter- 
mines to  seek  after  him  and  urge,  that,  although  spare  diet  is  a 
great  help  to  religion,  yet,  as  a  man  may  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  he  may  have  too  much  even  of  that.  Most  happily, 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  the  reverend  young  gentleman 
comes  in  unexpectedly  one  fine  morning,  looking  quite  him- 
self again,  and  acquaints  his  kind  friend,  that  an  amiable  old 
uncle  who  had  been  in  India  many  years,  had  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  just  when  it  was  most  acceptable,  had  kiudly  died  and  left 
him  his  heir. 
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This  sets  all  things  right ;  the  rector  marries  the  lady,  preaches 
with  such  success  that  evangelicalism  is  at  a  discount,  dissent 
fain  to  hide  her  head,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  old  story  books, 
'  all  of  them  live  very  happy  ever  after/ 

The  next  work  before  us  is  Mr.  Paget^s  '  Tales  of  the  Village/ 
The  first  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  earnest  endeavours 
of  the  hero,  Mr.  Warlingham,  to  reclaim  a  young  Catholic  lady 
from  the  faith  of  her  fathers  to  that  of  the  English  church.  The 
meek  piety,  and  reverential  and  cautious  spirit  of  inquiry  of  this 
yoTmg  lady  is  contrasted  in  Mr.  Paget's  most  dashing  and  slash- 
ing manner  with  the  violent  assertions,  and  silly  opinions  of  a 
lady  who  is  a  sort  of  impersonation  of  an  evangelical  just  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  that  fatal  gulph,  dissent.  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  what  respect  is  shown  to  the  Roman  catholic,  while 
the  admirer  of  evening  services  and  religious  tea-drinkings  is 
sent  to  the  right  about  with  very  Uttle  ceremony.  And  the 
contrast  is  yet  stronger,  when  we  find  in  the  second  volume 
what  a  different  style  of  argument  is  used  towards  the  dissenter. 
Here  is  a  specimen : 

'  You  have  attended  lately  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  I  presume/ 

•  Yes,  latterly.' 

•  I  suppose  you  heard  a  good  deal  of  abuse  thrown  upon  the  church  ?' 

•  Why  yes,  Mr.  Warlingham.  Indeed  at  first  I  found  it  quite  un- 
pleasant.' 

•  And  the  prayer  book  was  pretty  severely  criticised,  no  doubt.' 

'  The  independents  are  no  admirers  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  but  their 
chief  objections  arose  from  the  popery  contained  in  it/ 

'  Well,  well,  we  will  discuss  this  matter  hereafter.  What  I  want  you 
now  to  tell  me  is,  how  you  were  able  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  you  were 
not  committing  a  grievous  sin  in  going  to  a  dissenting  place  of  worship 
at  all/ 

•  I  cannot  say  I  ever  found  much  scruple  on  that  score.  I  attended 
because  I  was  inclined  to  beheve  I  should  get  more  profit  here  than  at 
church.' 

'  Had  you  found  any  thing  then,'  I  asked,  '  in  the  church  service 
which  you  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  God's  word  ?* 
'  Why  no,'  said  Mark,  hesitatingly. 

The  worthy  rector  therefore  proceeds  to  enlighten  his  cate- 
chumen ex  cathedra  : 

•  God  has  forbidden  you  to  leave  the  church.' 

'  No  doubt  it  is  a  great  sin  to  leave  the  church  of  Christ,  but  I  only 
contemplated  seceding  from  the  church  of  England,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair.' 

'  Indeed ;  why  so  ?' 

'  Because  the  church  of  England  is  a  mere  act  of  parliament  church.' 

'  By  act  of  parliament  church  I  suppose  you  mean  we  have  a  form  of 
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religion  established  by  law,  recognised  by  the  state,  and  pn^essedly,  at 
least,  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  nation  at  large.' 

'Exactly  bo;"  replied  Mark. 

*  Then  pray  let  me  undeceive  you  immediately.'     •     *     • 

'O,  then,  she  does  not  venture  to  Bssert  that  she  ia  the  chun^  of 
Christ,  the  only  one  ?' 

'  She  BBserta  uDequivocally,'  said  I,  '  that  she  is  the  church  of  Christ 
nx  England,  and  the  oiUy  one.'     *      *     • 

'  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  every  person  in  this  country  is  bound  to 
belong  to  the  church  of  England  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  and  to  assert  further,  that  none  can  leare  her  com- 
munion without  most  imminent  peril  to  his  soul,' — Tales  of  the  VUlage, 
pp.  131—135. 

The  reason  of  this  peril  it  appears  is,  that  the  visible  clmicli 
consists  of  mea  in  the  body,  and  the  invisible  church  refers  only 
to  the  saints  in  Heaven ;  and  that  therefore  no  person  can  Iw 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  church  universal,  unless  a  member 
of  the  church  on  earth.  '  I  maintain  that  the  Bible  offers  salva- 
tion in  and  through  the  church,  and  without  a  due  reception  of 
the  initiatory  sacrament  of  the  church,  there  can  be  no  assu- 
rance that  a  man  is  a  member  of  Christ.'  To  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  the  young  man  demiurs ;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  War- 
lingham's  solemn  warnings,  casts  a  longing  look  towards  the 
dissenting  chapel.  The  conclusion  of  this  volume  is  quite  pa- 
thetic. Mark,  seduced  by  dissenting  parsons  and  deacons,  and 
having  in  distant  view  the  fascinations  of  Exeter  Hall,  which 
Mr.  Paget  takes  care  to  inform  us  in  a  note  '  every  one  who  has 
seen  during  a  public  meeting,  knows  what  drolleries  are  enacted 
there  in  the  name  of  religion,'  acquaints  his  lady-love  with  his 
purpose.  The  poor  girl  is  horror-struck,  and  determinately 
reftues  him,  though  with  mucb  sorrow,  and  Mr.  Warlingham 
exults  at  so  splendid  an  instance  of  self-denial.  Mark  joins  the 
independents — the  first  step  in  his  downward  career.  Then,  as 
&  matter  of  course,  he  becomes  a  radical,  a  chartist,  and  finally 
settles  at  Geneva  aa  a  confirmed  socinian.  We  should  have 
thought  .Mr.  Paget  might  have  found  some  more  congenial  hatn- 
tat  for  a  socinian  than  Geneva  in  the  present  day ;  however, 
there  he  leaves  him,  a  warning  to  all  young  gentlemen  who  come 
up  to  London  to  attend  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  get  into  the  clutchea 
of  those '  mongrel  sects,'  independents,  baptists,  or  wesleyans.' 

On  another  publication  of  Mr.  Paget,  in  which  he  invokes  the 
aid  of  history,  we  shall  remark  in  a  subsequent  review,  and  we 
next  turn  to  another  work  of  Mr.  Gresley,  which  is  well  d&. 
serving  attention. 

'  Bernard  Leshe'  is  a  more  important  work,  as  it  professes  to 
be  the  autobiography  of  a  young  ctergymaD  who  delineates  the 
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clianges  through  which  his  mind  has  passed  during  the  last  ten 
years.  He  begins  with  his  entrance  on  a  country  curacy,  and 
his  benevolent  though  inefieetual  efibrts  to  do  good  among  his 
parishioners.  These  efforts  introduce  him  to  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  a  Mr.  Watts  Flavel,  a  type  of  the  Evangelical,  as  our 
readers  may  suppose.  This  gentleman  kindly  sympathises  in 
the  anxieties  of  his  young  friend,  whom  he  recommends  ^  to 
preach  faith.^  ^  Only  believe,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  This 
is  the  simple  Christian  scheme.  '  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heai*d  such  a  text,'  is  Bernard  Leslie's  reply  to  himself.  (It  is  a 
pity  he  did  not  think  aloud,  that  Mr.  Watts  Flavel  might  have 
pointed  out  the  text  to  him.)  ^  Our  church  says  that  we  are  jus- 
tified by  faith  only ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that  we  are  saved  by 
fedth  only ;  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  be  saved 
without  faith.'  Such  are  Bernard  Leslie's  meditations ;  his  reply  is. 

•  The  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,'  said  I,  '  is  iinquestionably  the 
primary  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  then  surely  there  is 
much  to  come  after  that — ^holiness  of  life.*  *  O  !  undoubtedly  that  will 
come,  of  course.'  *  But  my  great  affliction  is,  that  it  does  not  come,  of 
course.'  *  That  only  proves  that  faith  is  not  genuine,'  answered  Mr. 
Flavel  with  great  readiness.  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  expla- 
nation.'— Bernard  Leslie,  p.  41. 

Vexed  and  uncomfortable,  Bernard  Leslie  retired  to  his  study, 
uncertain  what  to  do,  when  most  providentially  the  ^  Tracts  for 
the  Times' — not  the  Bible — ^presented  themselves  to  his  notice. 
He  read  them  with  surprise,  with  interest,  and,  ere  long,  with 
great  consolation ;  and  then  he  rejoiced,  exceedingly,  that  he  had 
just  escaped  the  snare  about  preaching  faith ;  for  '  the  broad 
example  and  type  of  all  heresy  and  sectarianism  is  to  dwell  on 
single  texts  or  doctrines  to  the  neglect  of  the  church's  teaching.' 
And  day  by  day  he  read  in  these  valuable  tracts,  imbibing  clear 
views  of  doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  wrapped  in  obscu- 
rity ;  and  discovering  that  he,  albeit  a  poor  curate,  was  a  far 
more  important  personage  than  he  had  ever  imagined;  and 
armed  with  the  resistless  powers  wherewith  he  now  found  mother 
church  had  supplied  him,  he  forthwith  determines  to  tilt,  h 
Poutrance,  with  every  dissenter  in  the  town,  strong  in  the 
might  of  his  apostolical  succession. 

The  following  are  his  concluding  remarks  on  this  important 
subject,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  smile  at  them  : 

'  While  the  people  in  our  towns  look  on  the  minister  of  the  church  as 
a  mere  rival  of  the  dissenters,  they  will  attend  his  preaching  as  long  as 
he  beats  his  competitor  in  elocution,  and  excites  tbem  more  than  the 
other ;  but  when  he  foils  to  do  that,  they  will  straightway  go  to  the  dis- 
senter and  derive  as  much  benefit  from  the  one  as  the  other.     But  let 
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them  hear  their  parochial  minister  speak,  and  let  them  see  him  act  as  one 
to  whom  God  has  given  his  commission  to  administer  his  word  and  sacra- 
ments ;  let  them  be  led  through  that  holy  round  of  ceremooiea  which 
the  church  has  wisely  devised  for  sustaining  the  faith  of  her  sons  ;  and 
it  will  wean  them  from  the  inadequate,  shallow,  and  excited  system  of 
ultra-protestantism,  and  lead  them  in  the  quiet  pastures,  and  beside  the 
cooling  stream  of  the  church.' — Bernard  Leslie,  pp,  136-37. 

"Tlie  public  arc  requested  to  take  notice  that  there  is  much 
Bporious  preaching  offered  to  them  by  shameless  impostors  who 
mislead  the  unwary ;  they  are  therefore  informed  that  the  ge- 
nuine article  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  R«v.  Mr. ,  aad 

only  at  cauooieal  hours,  and  in  canonical  places.'  A  placard 
printed  in  a  good  bold  type,  containing  the  above  information, 
might,  we  think,  be  of  great  service  in  populous  places,  and 
it  would  save  all  the  circumlocution  of  the  justquoted  para- 
graph. 

Mr., — we  beg  his  pardon, — the  reverend  Bernard  Leslie,  has 
now  learnt  the  great  secret  of  a  successful  ministry,  and  he 
hastens  to  lead  his  parishioners  '  through  that  holy  round  of 
ceremonies  which  the  church  has  wisely  devised,'  by  informing 
his  rector  of  his  intention  to  keep  all  the  church  festivals.  He 
receives  a  comforting  letter  from  the  rector  on  the  subject, 
^iplaudiug  his  zeal,  and  wishing  him  success.  '  The  hand  of 
God  was  in  this  affair,'  says  he.  So,  the  Tractarian  clergy  can, 
it  appears,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  boast  of  special  provi- 
dences. Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sunday  he  gives  notice, 
— '  After  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  festival  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle  is  appointed  to  be  kept  holy.'  The  church  doors  are 
thrown  open  on  the  appointed  day,  a  goodly  flock  are  gathered 
together,  the  standing,  kneeling,  and  bowing,  are  all  gone 
through  with  in  the  most  edifying  manner,  and  the  worthy 
curate  declares  that  he  had  at  length  discovered  the  way  '  to 
make  my  fiock  more  godly'  The  italics  are  Mr.  Gresley's,  and 
our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us,  that  the  sentence  is 
well  worthy  their  emphasis. 

So  burning  and  shining  a  light  as  Bernard  Leslie  is  not 
destined  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  He  is  therefore  early 
summoned  to  take  the  charge  of  a  large  parish  in  a  populous 
town,  and  here  work  accumulates  on  his  hands ;  for  chartists, 
infidels,  and  dissenters,  provide  him  sufficient  employment. 
One  of  the  chief  efforts  of  the  new  rector  of  Kirkatall  ia  to  pro- 
vide a  tract  for  dissenters,  '  giving  three  reasons  for  shewing 
them  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  danger,'  and  all  for  want  of 
taking  his  infallible  specific.  This  tract  is  given  at  fuU  length, 
the  author  being  evidently  very  proud  of  his  little  brochure.  It 
is  very  earnest,  very  authoritative,  and  distinguished  by  abont 
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the  average  degree  of  originality  which  characterizes  such  pro- 
ductions. The  novel  and  appropriate  figures  of  men  slumber- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  wandering  in  a  devious  road, 
unconscious  of  danger,  are  introduced ;  and  the  rector  puffs  his 
grand  specific,  baptismal  regeneration,  combined  with  a  reve- 
rential observance  of  fasts  and  festivals, — with  the  zeal  of  Row- 
land, setting  forth  the  virtues  of  his  Macassar  Oil.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph,  Mr.  Gresley,  however,  does  the  amiable 
toward  us  quite  pathetically.  He  declares  that  he  bears  tis  no 
abstract  hatred,  but  only  detests  our  errors ;  and  in  the  enlarged 
spirit  of  philanthropy  fartlier  declares,  that  he  asks  no  hard 
thing  of  us,  it  being  only  tliat  we  should  abjure  our  principles 
and  practices,  and  become  by  re-baptism  full  communicants 
with  mother  church.  The  note  appended  to  this  chapter  is  so 
curious  as  to  merit  transcription. 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  argument  in  the  foregoing  tract  turns 
on  the  doubtfulness  of  the  validity  of  sacraments  administered  by  un- 
ordained  persons.  That  it  is  a  doubtful  point  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  being  so,  it  appears  to  me  most  charitable  to  urge  dissen- 
ters who  have  yet  the  power,  to  make  their  salvation  sure  by  receiving 
such  baptism  as  is  beyond  all  question  valid.  But  when  a  dissenter  dies, 
and  it  is  no  longer  possible  that  his  condition  could  be  changed,  then 
perhaps  Christian  charity  might  authorize  even  one  whose  opinions  were 
more  strict,  to  allow  him  the  benefits  of  the  doubtfulness,  and  not 
refuse  him  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  If  he  would  but  have  accepted 
our  baptism,  the  difficulty  would  be  removed  ;  but  when  he  will  not,  we 
must  act  as  our  best  judgment  directs  us.* — pp.  245,  246. 

The  foregoing  specimens  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  our 
readers  how  artfuUy  Tractarian  sentiments  are  mixed  up  with 
fictitious  narrative ;  and  how  each  person  holding  high  church 
notions  is  represented  as  most  pure,  and  upright,  and  honour- 
able, both  in  public  and  domestic  life,  while  all  the  brawlers  at 
the  beer-shop,  the  poachers,  the  swindlers,  and  more, — the 
mean  and  vulgar, — ^invariably  belong  to  those  ^  who  are  stran- 
gers to  the  church  and  her  ordinances.'  Now  this  is  so  common 
— we  had  almost  said  so  natural — that  we  can  scarcely  express 
our  surprise  at  it.  Fictitious  characters  are  mere  wax  dolls, 
which  the  inventor  may  dress  in  what  guise  he  pleases ;  and 
although  to  give  our  own  party  credit  for  all  that  is  good, 
argues  but  little  Uberality,  and  still  less  sound  judgment,  we 
might  pass  it  over  with  a  smile.  Far  different  however  is  the 
case,  when  men  who  have  actually  Uved,  and  performed  no 
unimportant  part  in  their  day,  are  resurrectionized  by  the  writer 
of  the  historical  tale  for  the  sport,  or  scorn  of  his  hsJf-informed 
readers;  or  'to  point  a  moral*  which  could  only  have  been 
drawn  firom  the  most  one-sided  view  of  history. 
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With  the  opinions  -which  these  writers  hold,  it  will  easily  be 
imaglDed  that  the  great  strupgle  for  freedom — the  parhamen- 
tary  war — would  l)c  their  first  theme,  and  ne  have  already  two 
tales  referring  to  this  period,  and  illustrating  almost  the  same 
events.  The  first  ia  'The  Siege  of  Lichfield,'  also  by  Mr. 
Gresley,  'designed  for  instruction  rather  than  mere  amuse- 
ment,' and  certainly  of  amusement  there  is  little.  The  tale 
opens  just  before  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  shews  us  Dr. 
Arnway,  one  of  the  canons,  preaching  a  fine  church-and-lung 
sermon  in  the  cathedral,  and  describing  most  touchingly  the 
great  happiness  the  nation  had  so  long  enjoyed  under  those  two 
vicegerents  of  heaven.  King  James  and  Charles ;  which  ia 
followed  by  a  volunteer  sermon,  by  one  Jonas  Mac-Rorer,  a 
mere  jumble  of  passages  taken  from  Manse  Headrigg's  '  testi- 
mony,' and  Peter  Poundtcxt's  hill-side  sermon.  We  next  have 
a  council,  then  a  lover's  parting, — to  coax  the  young  lady 
readers,  we  suppose,  not  to  skip  over  the  dry  dissertations.  In 
chapter  the  fourth  comes  the  tug  of  war;  but  Mr.  Gresley  can- 
not follow  the  great  master  of  historical  fiction  through  the 
battle-field.  Soon  after,  we  are  introduced  to  Lord  Brooke  j 
but  it  is  indeed  a  feeble  sketch  of  one  of  the  noblest  men 
England  ever  saw,  and  he  seems  to  be  brought  in  only  to  be 
shot  at.  Mr.  Gresley  admits  that  '  he  was  a  man  of  well- 
known  integrity  and  sincerity,' — and  marvels  how  '  an  earnest 
minded  man  should  so  mistake  the  spirit  of  true  religion,' — 
adding,  '  but  when  men  refuse  obedience  to  the  lawful  require- 
ments of  the  holy  church,  there  is  no  deed  of  violence  to  which 
Satan  will  not  lead  them.' 

Turning  away  from  the  current  of  his  narrative,  the  writer 
next  proceeds  to  read  us  a  homily  on  the  Great  Rebellion, 
which  he  informs  us  was  the  especial  work  of  the  dcril,  who 
incited  his  followers  to  take  up  arms.  '  And  all  for  what 
was  this  unnatural  strife?  It  was  because  selfish  and  ambiliotu 
men  would  not  obey  tkw  lawful  sovereign,  and  because  ungodly 
fanatics  would  not  /tear  the  mild  voice  of  God's  most  holy 
church.'  (.' .') 

Such  ia  the  opinion  of  a  reverend  canon  of  Lichfield,  in  the 
present  day,  and  carefully  set  forth  with  the  emphasis  of  italica. 
'  Selfish  and  ambitious  men  would  not  obey  their  lawful  sove- 
reign.' Was  refusal  of  parliaments  nothing  ?  Ship  money  and 
monopolies  nothing  ?  An  extravagant  and  rapacious  court 
nothing  ?  '  The  mild  voice  of  God's  most  holy  church'  speaking 
out  in  the  tender  accents  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  com- 
miaaion  Court — whispering  peace  with  the  fetter,  the  scourge, 
and  the  branding  iron !  We  fling  the  silly  book  away  with 
contempt,  and  wish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gresley  a  more  competent 
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knowledge  of  history,  and  a  greater  regard  to  truth  when  lie 
next  sets  about  inditing  '  Tales  of  the  Great  Rebellion/ 

The  last  work  to  which  we  can  now  refer  is  ^  Herbert  Tres- 
ham  'y  also,  a  tale  of  the  ^  Great  Rebellion/  and  written  by  the 
reverend  young  gentleman  who  in  his  ^  Songs  and  Balladiis  for 
the  People*  has  gained  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  This  tale 
begins  just  before  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  represents  a  most 
amiable  clergyman  with  two  most  amiable  daughters,  mourning 
over  the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  the  awfiil  wickedness  of  the 
fanatics.  Mr.  Herbert  Tresham  is  incumbent  of  a  church  contain- 
ing many  beautiful  remains  of  middle-age  stained  glass,  and 
sculpture,  and  he  bends  all  his  attention  to  discover  means  to 
secure  them  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  neighbouring 
puritan  troopers.  This  part  of  the  story  is  very  carefuUy 
written,  and  we  scarcely  could  have  thought  that  taking  glass 
out  of  windows,  and  white- washing  arches,  could  have  made 
so  effective  a  picture. 

But  although  Herbert  Tresham  and  his  followers  are  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  preserve  these  precious  relics  from  destruc- 
tion, and  although  one  might  suppose  that  they  knew  the 
great  Searcher  of  hearts  was  perfectly  aware  of  their  motives, 
the  reverend  gentleman,  nevertheless,  calls  upon  the  whole  com- 
pany to  join  with  him  in  deprecating  the  anger  of  heaven,  for 
removing  these  consecrated  things — although  for  their  preser- 
vation !  ^  Let  us  kneel  down,*  says  he,  ^  and  implore  the  for- 
giveness of  heaven.*  Is  not  this  very  much  Uke  the  heathen 
idolater,  fearful  lest  his  dumb  idol  should  misapprehend  his 
intention,  and  suppose  he  meant  to  destroy  it,  instead  of  con- 
veying it  to  a  place  of  safety? 

The  work  now  proceeds  in  silence,  and  awful  solemnity.  The 
stained  glass  is  carefully  removed;  the  pillars  and  arches  are  coated 
with  whitewash,  (we  wish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neale  woidd  just  give  us  a 
rough  estimate  how  many  hundred  tons  of  burnt  lime-stone  have, 
in  the  form  of  whitewash,  been  appUed  by  clerical  mandate  through- 
out the  land,  not  to  protect  ^\}.t  toobUterate  our  beautiful  mediaeval 
remains) — and  the  font,  that  awful  and  mysterious  symbol,  reve- 
rently carriedaway,  and  placed  in  a  good  church-and-king  farmer's 
bam,  where  it  doubtless  benefitted  the  household,  like  the  ark 
in  the  house  of  Obededom.  When  morning  comes,  the  villagers 
not  in  the  secret,  are  loud  in  their  inquiries  and  lamentations. 
A  troop  of  parUament  soldiers  having  been  billetted  in  an  ad- 
joining village,  they  are  pointed  out  as  the  probable  authors  of 
the  mischief,  and  parson  and  people  chuckle  over  the  trick.  We 
think  there  was  more  occasion  to  offer  a  prayer  for  forgiveness 
on  account  of  the  falsehood,  than  because  of  the  '  desecration*  of 
•tained  glass,  and  sculptured  pillars. 
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The  tractarians — at  least  Mr.  Neale — Beem  to  have  rather 
atraDge  notions  of  morality.  This  Mr.  Tresham  has  a  younger 
son,  Basil,  a  sad  scapegrace,  who  lias  been  enticed  up  to  London 
by  the  puritans,  and  who  becomes  asortofunderclerk  to  speaker 
Lenthidl.  His  father  commands  him  to  return;  but  the  youn^ 
man  replies  '  that  it  would  be  forsaking  Canaan,  and  returning 
to  Egypt.'  Other  letters  are  sent,  and  Basil  at  last  takes  cotin- 
sel  of '  Master  Antony  Case,'  by  whom  '  he  was  so  pressed  with 
texts,  shewing  the  duty  of  giving  up  all  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  of  hating  father  and  mother,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the 
like,  that  he  refuses  to  return.  '  For  Christ's  sake,  and  the  hke,' 
Does  the  reverend  Mr.  Neale  know  that  it  is  scripture  that  he 
is  holding  up  to  the  scoff  of  his  readers  ?  Or,  in  his  deep  reve- 
rence for  '  mother  church,*  docs  he  think  that  he  ought  to  show 
little  honour  to  the  Bible  ? 

Master  Basil  is,  however,  not  finally  a  lost  sheep.  Mr.  Speaker 
Lenthalt's  dehnquencies  open  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  then 
an  interview  with  that 

'  Sainted  martyr,  holy  man ! 
Laud,  our  England's  Cyprian,' 

confirms  his  wavering  purpose  of  returning,  prodigal-like,  to 
hia  father,  and  his  church.  He  therefore  breathes  not  a  syllable 
of  hia  changed  views,  but  goes  on  acting  with  the  puritans,  until 
being  entrusted  with  most  valuable  papers,  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  General  Fairfax,  he  takes  horse,  proceeds  to  the 
royaUst  army,  delivers  them  up,  and  then  repairs  to  hia  fa- 
ther, and  receives  his  blessing  1  We  hope  Mr.  Neale  will  never 
after  this  treat  us  with  anathemas  on  '  the  awful  duplicity  v£ 
Cromwell.' 

Herbert  Tresham  is  turned  out  of  his  living  as  a  'scandalous 
minister ;'  and  Mr.  Neale  has  taken  some  pains  to  collect  sev^«l 
passages  from  the  pamphleteers  of  the  day,  ridiculing  the  Com- 
mon Prayer.  In  this  he  has  done  good  service,  for  many  ot 
them  are  very  clever.  We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  the 
laughable  exhibition  of  the  '  cross  purpose  answering,'  at  the 
office  for  churching  of  women.  After  years  of  sorrow,  the  old 
gentleman  at  length  sees  brighter  days,  being  spared  to  the 
blessed  restoration  of  that  nursing  father  of  religion,  Charles  the 
Second.  He  is  restored  to  his  parish ;  witnesses  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  stained  glass  and  font,  and  is  only  kept  from  heaven 
that  he  may  see  the  new  and  amended  service  book.  This  at 
length  is  brought  to  him,  and  the  old  man,  raised  up  in  his  bed, 
listens  attentively  as  his  daughter  reads.  The  '  new  Saints' 
days,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Barnabas,'  comfort  him  greatly;  the 
general  Thanksgiving  proves  an  additional  cordial;  'the  office 
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throughout  our  vast  empire :  iind  puritan  ardour,  let  it  not 
be  said,  uucontradicted  by  two  millions  of  disaeuters,  that  that 
ia  extinct.  It  is  not  dead — it  but  sicepeth — ^wakefully,  like 
the  tried  and  steadfast  knight  of  old,  «bo,  exhausted  oj  the 
long  combat,  snatched  an  hour  of  repose,  and  slumbered  indeed 
— ^but  with  head  upon  his  shield,  and  with  sword  still  grasped 
in  his  strong  riglit  hand,  ready  to  start  up  at  the  whispered 
anmnious.  So  sleeps  the  spirit  of  our  fathers — wakefully,  watch- 
fully, and  even  now  with  unclosing  eyes,  ready  to  start  up  and 
display  the  banner  of  tlie  good  cause,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

In  that  great  contest,  loud  was  the  laughter  of  the  gay  cara-^ 
lier,  at  the  stem  parliament  soldier ;  and  with  scorn  on  their 
brow,  and  derision  on  their  Ups,  Kupcrt's  silken  gallants  ad- 
vanced to  the  field ;  but  the  firm  thrust  of  the  piuitau  pike, 
and  the  resistless  charge  of  the  puritan  troops,  scattered  dismay 
through  them,  and  taught  them  that  wholesome  lesson,  which 
these  reverend  gentlemen  may,  ere  long,  leam,  that — 
'  Who  would  force  the  soul,  tilte  with  a  straw 
Against  a  champion  cased  in  adamant.' 


Art.  VIII.    1.    Regolutioni  pasted  at  a  metling  of /riends  ofReHguMt 

Freedom,  held  t«  the  Tonm-hall Library,  Leicegier,  December  7lh,  1843. 

2.  Resolutions  passed  at  meetings  of  friends  of  Religious  Freedom,  held  in 

the  Congregational  Library,  London,  December  Vlth  and  26rA,  1843. 
In  an  article  contained  in  our  number  for  November,  headed 
'  the  duty  of  dissenters  in  relation  to  the  eatabUshment,' 
we  took  a  hurried  glance  at  a  project  then  before  the  public, 
having  for  its  object  the  commencement,  by  means  of  a  con- 
ference of  delegates  from  all  denominations  of  nonconformista, 
of  a  bold,  serious,  and  united  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
christian  institutions  &om  state  controul.  Of  this  project  we 
ventured  to  express  our  unhesitating  approval.  Since  that  time, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  give  it  practical  effect.  It  has  been 
determined  to  summon  such  a  conference.  An  executive  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  its  meeting ; 
and  all  present  appearances  indicate  that  the  plan  will  be  con- 
ducted to  a  prosperous  issue.  We  make  no  apology,  therefore, 
for  returning  to  the  subject.  In  the  paper  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, we  touched  upon  it  bnt  cursonly.  We  now  propose  to 
deal  with  it  somewhat  more  at  large. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  movement,  will  serve 
most  appropriately  to  usher  in  the  remarks  which  we  are  chiefly 
anxious  to  impress  npon  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Vol.    XV.  A  A 
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The  proposal  to  call  together  a  fairly  chosen  representative 
body,  with  a  view  to  commence  an  aggressive  movement  upon 
our  national  religious  establishments,  originated,  as  is  generally 
known,  with  the  Nonconformist  newspaper.  So  far  back  as  1842, 
the  editor  of  that  journal  ha\ing  just  brought  to  a  close  a  series 
of  articles  illustrative  of  the  absurdities  and  evils  of  church-and- 
Btate  alliance,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  mode  in  which,  according 
to  his  judgment,  they  might  be  most  successfully  met,  and,  in 
several  successive  numbers,  advocated  the  holding  of  a  convne- 
tion.     Nothing,  however,  had  then  occurred  to  convince  dissent- 
ers of  the  necessity  of  taking  a  decided  stand  upon  their  distinct- 
ive principles.  The  suggestion  met  with  no  response — awakened 
no  echo  in  the  public  mind ;    and  the  party  by  whom  it  was 
thrown  out,  perceiving,  probably, that  the  time  was  not  then  ripe 
for  the  project,  suflfered  it  to  lie  in  abeyance,  and  directed  atten- 
tion for  several  months  to  the  capabilities,  characteristic  beau- 
ties, natural  and  spiritual  con  grui ties,  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
A  memorable  event  meanwhile  occcured,  to  excite  the  fears,  and 
to  call  out  into  exercise  the  energies,  of  the  dissenting  world. 
Sir  James  Graham  submitted  his  celebrated  Factories  Education 
Bill  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature.   The  consequence  of  his  te- 
merity need  not  here  be  described.     The  great  body  of  noncon- 
formists awoke  from  slumber,  and  compelled  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  an  all  but  unanimous  parliament,  to  forego  their 
insidious  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  this  arduous  and  successful  struggle,  the 
Nonconformist  renewed  its  efforts  for  a  convention.  For  many 
weeks,  it  laboured  alone,  apparently  without  the  smallest  proba- 
bility of  success.  At  length  the  project  was  taken  up  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  ministers,  resident  in  the  midland  counties. 
They  drew  up  a  memorial  to  their  brethren  in  the  metropolis,  to 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  gave  insertion  in  our  former 
article  on  this  subject.  It  embodied  a  respectful  request  that 
the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  woidd  convene  a  confer- 
ence, at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  to  take  measures  for  pro- 
moting, by  all  peaceable  and  christian  means,  a  severance  of  the 
union  between  the  church  and  the  state.  A  copy  of  this  me- 
morial was  forwarded  to  the  respective  secretaries  of  most  of  the 
dissenting  bodies  in  London.  That  it  was  not  sent  to  all,  we 
happen  to  know,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  oversight,  rather  than  to 
any  deliberate  design.  We  believe  that  this  circumstance  created 
mistrust  in  some  quarters,  whilst  the  publication  of  the  memorial 
in  the  newspapers,  previously  to  its  ha\ing  been  laid  before  the 
gentlemen  whose  co-operation  was  solicited,  was  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  etiquette.  From  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
an  early  reply  was  transmitted,  but  it  was  quite  unfavourable  to 
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the  movement  coutemplated  by  the  memorialists.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  courtesy  waa  vouchsafed  by  any  of  the  other  dis- 
senting bodies.  Two  months  were  suffered  to  elapse.  The 
excitement  created  by  the  Factories  Education  bill,  was  begioDing 
to  subside.  Here  and  there  symptoms  of  decided  hostility  to 
the  project  showed  themselves.  At  this  juncture,  the  leading 
subscribers  to  the  midland  coxmtics'  memorial,  feeling  themselves 
bound  to  act  with  promptitude  and  decision,  called  a  meeting 
of  their  friends  at  Leicester,  an  account  of  which,  abridged  from 
the  Nonamformist,  wc  may  here  insert. 

'  A  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  Leices- 
ter, onThurBday,  December  7th.  at  tlic  Town-hall  library,  to  take  some 
practical  steps  for  summoning  a  convention,  to  seek  a  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  a'i'emblv  was  convened  by  circular,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  dissenting  ministers  and  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
midland  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Cox,  of  Hackney,  Dr.  T, 
Price,  and  Mr,  E.  Miall,  of  London.  Dr.  Cox,  of  Hackney,  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair,  which  he  consented  to  occupy,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  held  at  perfect  liberty  to  give  his  opinions 
upon  any  questions  which  might  come  before  the  meeting.  At  the  close 
of  his  speech,  the  first  resolution  was  proposed  and  seconded.  Upon 
this  resolution,  the  most  animating  and  earnest  discussion  took  place. 
On  the  necessity  for  commencing  an  aggressive  movement  upon  the  esta- 
blishment, there  existed  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  grounds  laid  in 
the  resolution  under  discussion,  as  the  basis  of  action  resolved  upon, 
were  admitted  bv  all — and  were  felt  to  impose  upon  dissenters  an 
onerous  responsibility,  from  which  they  could  not  consistently  withdraw 
themselves.  The  principal  objection  to  the  proposed  convention  was, 
that  opinion  was  not  yet  sutSciently  enlightened  and  ripe  amongst  dis- 
senters to  warrant  a  hope  of  making  a  formidable  demonstration  against 
the  union  of  church  and  state.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  some  prepa- 
ratory work  was  needed — that  ministers  must  he  induced  to  instruct 
their  people,  by  lectures,  tracts,  &c. — and  that  after  a  year  or  two's  un- 
remitting exertion  in  this  more  private  and  noiseless  way,  a  convention 
might  be  held,  with  far  greater  prohability  of  producing  a  powerful  eflect. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  convention  was  not  sought  with  any  view 
to  produce  an  impression  upon  our  rulers,  or  upon  the  minds  of  church- 
men. It  was  not  to  be  a  display  of  strength,  which,  when  made,  would 
satisfy  the  intentions  of  the  originators.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
tended for  solely  with  a  view  to  collect,  organise,  and  bring  to  hear, 
such  opinion  as  already  existed.  It  would  not  set  aside  the  more  quiet 
machinery  already  alluded  to,  but  was  regarded  as  a  main  spring  to  put 
such  machinery  in  motion,  TTie  immediate  object  of  the  convention,  it 
was  alleged,  was  to  awaken  dissenters  themselves  to  asense  of  their  duty 
in  reference  to  this  question — clearly  to  expound  their  principles — 
judiciously  to  arrange  plans  for  giving  eflect  to  them — and  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  means  of  fair  representation,  to  call  into  existence  an  ansns* 
pected  executive  body,  charged  vrith  the  high  trust  of  directing  the 
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movement,  and  placed  in  a  position  of  re.«ponsil)ility  to  a  wide  consti- 
tuency. By  this  means,  it  was  thought,  dissenters  would  be  instantly 
emancipated  from  the  domination  ofchques — such  earnestness  as  already 
exists  would  be  evoked  from  obscurity,  and  a  sound  and  efficient  organi- 
zation would  be  put  and  kept  in  motion,  which,  by  prudent,  conciliatorv \ 
and  at  the  same  time  uncompromising  conduct,  would  soon  command 
respect,  and  ultimately  become  all  but  irresistible.  The  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously. 

*  At  the  evening  meeting  a  list  of  names  was  given  in,  of  gentlemen 
whom  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  invite  to  become  members  of  a  general 
provisional  committee.  Dr.  Cox  was  earnestly  recjuested  to  take  the 
post  of  provisional  secretary,  which  with  great  kindness  he  consented  to 
do.  The  list  contained  somewhat  upwards  of  eighty  names,  and  was 
afterwards  made  up  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty — comprising  gentle- 
men resident  in  all  parts  of  England,  in  North  and  South  Wales,  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Miall,  was  appointed  to  take  all  the  steps  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  it.  The  members  of  the  provisional  committee 
will  be  in  the  position  of  directors,  and  will  nominate  a  central  executive 
committee  for  arranging  the  details  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
proposed  convention. 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  tone  and  spirit  which  per- 
vaded this  meeting.  The  entire  absence  from  it  of  ever\'thing  which 
could  be  justly  characterised  as  personal  or  party  ambition,  the  freedom 
and  courtesy  which  marked  the  speeches,  the  earnestness  of  heart,  single- 
ness of  purpose,  readiness  to  conciliate,  wherever  conciliation  involved  no 
compromise,  and  evident  willingness  to  sacrifice  anything  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  were  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  such  as  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  witness.  To  the 
exhibition  of  this  spirit,  probably,  as  much  as  to  the  arguments  i)ut 
forth,  it  is  owing  that  Dr.  Cox  consented  to  identify  himself  with  the 
movement.  Such  doubts  as  he  had  previously  entertained  were  speedily 
removed;  and,  with  a  sincerity  which  does  him  honour,  he  joined  with 
alacrity  the  ranks  of  men  whose  zeal  he  had  never  questioned,  and  whose 
prudence  he  could  now  estimate  for  himself.  The  evening  meeting 
closed  about  half-past  nine — not  before  a  handsome  sum  had  been  put 
down  for  defraying  immediate  expenses. 

The  main  resolution  passed  by  the  meeting  was  as  follows  : — 

'  That  this  meeting,  impressed  with  the  behef  that  the  principle  of 
national  establishments  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  is  essentiaUy  anti- 
christian  and  unjust,  derogatory  to  the  sovereign  claims  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  and  subversive  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  man — 
that  the  practical  working  of  tliis  principle  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  productive  of  numerous  and  most  deplorable  evils,  spiritual,  moral, 
political,  and  social — that  strenuous  and  systematic  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  extend  the  range,  and  to  augment  the  efficiency,  of  this  prin- 
ciple, both  at  home  and  in  our  colonies — that  the  introduction  to 
parliament  last  session  of  the  Factories  Education  bill,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  affords  sufficient  evidence  that   the  ex- 
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iating  mciuiure  of  rcligiou§  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  kingdom  i^,  during  the 
continiuuice  of  the  compubory  system,  unsafe ;  and  that  the  present 
juncture  of  events  distinctly  aiid  loudly  calls  upon  the  friends  of  the 
voluntury  principle  cordially  to  unite,  and  earnestly  to  lalwur,  in  the  use 
of  all  j>eaeeable  and  ehrii<tiua  lueuns  to  accomplish,  an  s|)eedily  as  pot- 
sible,  a  se[>aration  of  the  church  from  the  state — deem  it  expedient  that 
a  conference  of  delegates  be  convened,  representing  uil  jtcrsons  in  these 
rcalnui  who  repudiate  the  principle  of  a  religious  establish niciit,  and  who 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  suitable  method  of  commencing  a  serious 
movement  agiiinnt  it ;  and  this  meeting  do  hereby  iiledgo  themselves  to 
use  their  best  eitcrtions  to  secure  the  Hsseraliling  of  such  conference,,  at 
the  place  and  time  which  may  hereafter  appear  most  nearly  to  accord 
with  general  convenience,  and  with  the  demand  of  contingent  events.' 

Prcvioualy  to  the  meeting  held  at  Leicester,  eirculars  signed 
by  Drs.  Bced  and  Cote,  had  been  issued  to  a  few  friends  of  re- 
Ugioua  ^eedom  in  the  metropolis,  iontiug  them  to  meet  at  the 
Cougrcgatioiial  Librarj',  Loudon,  and  to  confer  on  the  tlicu  exist- 
ing poHition  of  dissenting  affairs.  They  did  so  on  Tuesday, 
December  12th.  At  that  meeting,  vhicli  was  but  thinly  at- 
tended,  Drs.  Cox  and  Price  gave  astatement  of  what  had  passed, 
B  few  days  before,  at  Leieestcr,  and  laid  before  it  the  reaolutioiu 
there  agreed  upon.  Dr.  Leifchild  occupied  the  chair.  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  following  result  was  unanimotulf/ 
arrived  at : — 

'  Having  maturely  considered  the  resolutions  now  read,  as  having  been 
passed  iit  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  and  ministers  resident  in  the  midland 
counties,  hi.'ld  at  Leicester,  December  Gth : — 

'  Resolved — That  this  meeting  cordially  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
holding,  at  an  early  period,  a  coufcrence  of  the  friends  of  religious  free- 
dom, for  the  puqiose  of  diffusing  correct  views  on  the  great  question  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  of  devismg  systematic  and  cner> 
gctic  measures ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  express  thnr 
strong  conviction  and  desire,  that  the  above  resolutions  be  withheld  from 
the  public  for  one  fortnight,  during  which  interval  the  meeting,  as  a 
{)rovisional  committee,  will  endeavour  to  coUect  and  concentrate  the 
energies  of  those  in  this  metropohs  who  may  concur  in  the  opinion  above 
expressed,' 

The  resolutions  were  accordingly  withheld  from  the  pnblie. 
A  somewhat  lai^er  meeting  was  convened  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  and  three  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  co-opcraite 
with  the  three  named  by  the  meeting  at  Leicester,  '  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  completing  the  hst  of  the  general  pro- 
visional committee,' 

The  list  was  published  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  is  now 
before  us.  It  contains  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  names,  of 
which  forty-eight  arc  those  of  lay  gentlemen,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty-five   those  of  ministers.     They  are  thua  apportioned : — ■ 
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London^  with  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  furnishes  forty-four, 
the  English  provinces  a  hundred  and  thirteen,  Wales  eleven, 
Scotland  thirteen,  and  Ireland  twelve.  We  are  unable  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  denominational  analysis  of  the  list ;  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  desirable,  even  if  we  could.  The  great  work  must  be 
entered  upon  in  a  spirit  freed  from  all  appearance  of  sectarian- 
ism, and  within  this  sphere,  all  distinctions  which  may  be  ob- 
served and  maintained  elsewhere,  must  be  suffered  to  rest  in 
abeyance.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  conductors  of 
the  most  important  and  influential  organs  of  opinion  amongst 
dissenters  are  included  in  this  committee,  thereby  giving  pro- 
mise to  the  movement  of  efficient  support  from  the  press.  Scot- 
land, as  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  has  placed  upon  the  list 
her  most  honoured  names — Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow;  Dr.  J. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  A.  MarshaU,  of  Kirkintillock ;  Dr. 
Young,  of  Perth ;  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee ;  Dr.  Heugh,  of  Glas- 
gow; Dr.  Harper,  of  Leith;  Dr.  King,  of  Glasgow;  and  Dr. 
A.  Thomson,  of  Coldstream.  And  if  England  is  behind  the  sister 
kingdom  in  this  respect — if  we  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of 
many  whose  pubUc  sanction  of  so  noble  an  enterprise  were,  un- 
questionably, to  be  coveted — there  arc  some  whose  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches,  and  whose  approval  of  the  conference  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  upon  the  more 
cautious  and  hesitating.  Nor  is  it,  we  think,  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  besides  several  whom  we  might  mention  as  having  proved 
their  devotedness  to  the  principle  involved,  by  taking  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  the  committee  numbers  amongst  its 
members  three  who  have  suffered  imprisonment  in  testimony  of 
the  truth — Mr.  Childs,  of  Bungay ;  T.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Edin- 
burgh :  and  Mr.  W.  Baines,  of  Leicester.  Others  there  are 
whose  walk  has  been  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  range  of  dis- 
senting society,  but  whose  eai*nestness  on  the  question  of  national 
reUgious  establishments,  coupled  with  the  position  they  occupy 
in  public  estimation,  excites  the  hope  that  beyond  the  recognised 
boundaries  of  nonconformity  there  exists  a  large  amount  of  in- 
telligent conviction  and  deep-seated  feeling,  which  this  move- 
ment will  be  the  means  of  attracting  to  one  common  centre — 
we  may  instance  such  men  as  W.  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq., 
member  for  Rochdale;  R.  B.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  nephew  of,  and 
for  some  time  secretary  to,  LordEldon;  and  William  Howitt,  one 
of  the  most  popidar  and  successful  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Considering  the  circimistances  under  which  this  project  origi- 
nated, the  misapprehensions  which  prevailed  respecting  it,  the 
mode  adopted  for  securing  the  consent  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
names  appear  upon  the  Ust,  and  the  necessity  under  which  each 
individual  was  placed  to  act  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  others 
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might  ultimately  do,  we  regard  the  general  provisional  com- 
mittee as  affording  aufficient  evidence,  that  the  great  body  of 
dissenters  in  this  empire,  are  prepared  to  countenance  a  serioua 
aggreaaive  movement,  having  for  its  object  the  separation  of  tht 
church  from  the  state. 

The  next  step  taken  was  the  election  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Beyond  afBxiag  to  the  project  under  notice  the  seal  of 
their  approbation,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  probabilities  of  iti 
success,  the  choice  of  the  executive  was  the  only  function  which 
the  general  provisional  committee  was  instituted  to  perform. 
Both  bodies  were  called  iuto  being  for  a  brief  time  only;  and 
at  the  assembling  of  the  conference  both  will  cease  to  exist. 
The  result  of  the  election,  which  was  conducted  upon  a  plan 
approximating  closely  to  the  ballot,  was  the  following  committee, 
whose  special  business  it  will  be  to  '  make  arrangements  for  the 
An ti- State-Church  Conference ;'  to  determine  upon  the  plan 
for  its  constitution,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  shall  be 
held,  and  to  put  all  matters  which  may  appropriately  be  brought 
before  it,  into  a  suitable  shape  for  its  deliberation — I>r,  Alliott, 
Rev.  J.  Burnet,  Rev.  J.  Carlile,  Rev.  R.  Eckett,  Dr.  Jenkyn, 
Dr.  Price,  Rev.  C.  Stovel,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Craw- 
ford, Conder.  Hare,  Miall,  and  Pellatt,  resident  in  the  metro- 
polis. Rev.  W.  Brock  of  Norwich,  Dr.  J.  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  J.  Childs  of  Bungay,  Re\-.  J.  E.  Giles  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Heugh 
of  Glasgow,  Rev.  J.  V.  Mursell  of  Leicester,  Dr.  Payne  of  Ex- 
eter, and  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow — twenty  one  in  all,  to  whom 
we  muat  add  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox,  provisional  secretary.  The  Com- 
mittee met  for  the  firat  time  on  Thursday,  February  8th,  and 
will  probably  sit  weekly  until  the  conference  is  held.  We  are 
happy  to  know  that  their  deliberations  are  marked  by  the  great- 
eat  harmony,  and  that  the  most  earnest  zeal  is  displayed  by  all 
to  conduct  the  movement  to  a  triumphant  issue.  Those  mem- 
bers resident  at  a  distance  will  be  duly  apprised  of  all  important 
steps  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  committee  must  be  takenj 
and  no  document  will  be  made  public  without  having  been  pre- 
viously submitted  to  their  inspection.  The  following  address, 
recently  pubhshed  in  the  name  of  the  committee  will  aptly  close 
this  extremely  cursory  review  of  proceedings,  and  will  mark  the 
stage  at  which  they  have  already  arrived : — 

•  The  executive  committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
Anti- State- Church  Conference  wish  to  acquaint  the  public  with  some  of 
the  reasons  which  render  the  contemplated  movement  expedient,  and 
with  the  principles  bv  which  it  will  be  regulated. 

■  The  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Chriat  is  a  scriptund  truth  of  the 
highest  importiuice.  The  alliance  of  any  section  of  the  church  with  the 
dvjl  power  practically  repudiates  this  troth.     The  prendence  of  worldly 
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men  over  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  the  authoritative  prescription  of 
articles  of  faith  by  a  secular  legislature,  and  the  compulsory  means 
which  have  been,  for  many  centuries,  adopted  and  enforced  for  the  main- 
tenance of  professedly  religious  worship  and  instruction,  are  so  obviously 
hostile  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  tend  so  directly  to  debase  the  con- 
science, beget  in  the  public  mind  such  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of 
religion,  and  have  uniformly  thrown  in  the  way  of  Divine  truth  such 
fearful  impediments,  as  to  render  it  imperative  on  all  persons  concerned 
for  the  spirituahty  of  the  church,  to  make  known  the  pernicious  character 
of  that  aUiance  ;  to  expose  the  numerous  evils  resulting  from  it ;  and, 
by  the  earnest  apphcation  of  their  knowledge,  their  influence,  their 
energy,  and  of  all  other  legitimate  means,  to  seek  its  dissolution  at 
the  earUest  possible  period. 

'  The  events  of  the  times  conspire  to  point  attention  to  the  evils  of 
church  and  state  alliance ;  to  give  warning  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  its  continuance  ;  and  to  encourage  the  expectation  that  by 
united  and  persevering  exertions,  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other,  will,  under  Divine  superintendence,  be  ultimately  effected.  The 
agitation  of  this  question  on  the  continent  of  Europe — the  late  disiup- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  church — the  anarchy  of  Ireland,  produced  mainly  by 
its  religious  establishment — the  Factories  Education  Bill  of  last  session 
— the  revival  of  high  church  principles — the  unconstitutional  demands 
set  up  by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  oppressive  prosecutions  upon 
which  those  authorities  are  once  more  venturing — the  consequent  awaken- 
ing amongst  dissenters  of  a  more  serious  regard  for  their  principles,  and 
a  more  earnest  desire  to  see  them  recognised  by  the  legislature, — all 
concur  in  pressing  home  the  conclusion,  that  the  day  has  now  arrived 
for  seeking  a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  church  and  state,  in  a 
spirit  of  allegiance  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 

*  The  holding  of  a  conference  representative,  as  fiilly  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  of  persons  of  every  denomination  who  repudiate  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  rehgious  estabhshments,  is  beheved  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able method  of  commencing  a  serious  movement  for  their  abolition. 
The  executive  committee,  however,  having  reason  to  fear  that  the 
objects  of  the  proposed  conference,  have,  in  some  quarters,  been  mis- 
understood, are  anxious  to  state,  as  exphcitly  as  possible,  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  views  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  appointed. 

'  In  the  confident  persuasion  that,  besides  the  general  and  more  obvious 
exhibitions  of  nonconformity,  there  exist  among  dissenters,  in  isolated 
forms,  much  correct  knowledge,  strong  attachment  to  principle,  and 
ardent  desire  for  co-operation, — a  conference  has  been  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  these  scattered  elements,  and  thus  the  more  efiec- 
tuaUy  promoting  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 

*  The  object  of  the  conference  will,  therefore,  be  to  act  upon  the  con- 
science and  the  heart  of  the  dissenting  community,  and  to  devise  means 
adapted  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  their  responsibility  ;  in  order 
that,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  they  may  make  their  peaceful,  but 
united  and  determined  exertions  tell  upon  the  legislature.  A  solemn  ex- 
position of  the  unscriptural  diaracter  of  established  chuiclies — an  em- 
phatic exhibition  of  the   evils  whicli   necessarily  flow   from  tliem — an 
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avowed  resolution  to  labour,  in  every  legitimate  way.  for  their  abolitioo 
— and  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  of  organieation,  as  may  secure  unity 
of  action  witliout  endangering  freedom, —  will  assuredly  tend  to  enlighten 
the  uninformed,  to  rouse  the  listless,  to  embolden  the  timid,  to  cheer  on 
the  energetic  ;  and,  at  no  distant  time,  so  to  elevate  the  tone  of  feeling, 
as  to  render  advisable  the  agitation  of  the  question  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  parliament. 

'  The  executive  committee  will  cheerfully  labour  to  prepare  the 
business  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
most  facilitate  its  deliberations  ;  and,  with  this  view,  they  will  shortly 
pubhsh  the  plan  of  its  constitution,  and  the  time  and  place  at  which 
it  will  be  held.  Meanwhile,  they  earnestly  intrcnt  their  nonconform- 
ing brethren,  of  every  denomination,  to  unite  with  them  in  this  great 
enterprise,  and  to  aim  at  making  the  proposed  movement  as  efficient  for 
the  purpose  it  is  designed  to  promote,  as  that  purpose  is  undeniably 
important.* 

We  have  thus,  &a  briefly  as  we  were  able,  set  forth  the  liis- 
tory  of  this  movement — traced  its  progress  from  its  first  con- 
ception up  to  its  present  state.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  considera- 
tion of  matters  of  far  Jtighcr  moment.  It  lies  not  within  the 
range  of  our  competency,  it  is  true,  to  declare  what  this  con- 
ference, when  duly  assembled,  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  per- 
form. We  cannot  anticipate  its  acts.  We  presume  not  to  pre- 
dict what  may  be  the  character  of  ita  decisions.  As  a  delibera- 
tive body,  it  will,  of  course,  exercise  its  free  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment. But  we  think  we  may,  without  the  slightest  trespass 
upon  that  deference  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  its  due,  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  our  readers  some  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  which,  in  our  view,  it  is  well  adapted  to  secure.  What 
this  machinery  vHll  work  out,  we  pretend  not  to  foretell.  What 
it  may  accomplish — what  it  is  designed  and  fitted  to  accomplish — 
aud  what  we  devoutly  hope  to  see  accomplished  by  it,  it  will 
neither  be  premature  nor  unreasonable  in  us  to  state. 

The  character  of  the  present  times  is  remarkable.  The  poli- 
tical questions  about  which  the  public  mind  ia  stirred,  are  both 
various  and  important.  To  a  superficial  observer,  these  would 
appear  to  absorb  the  whole  attention  and  affections  of  the  seve- 
ral parties  into  which  society  is  nuw  divided.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Behind  these  questions  it  is  felt  rather  than  acknowledged  that 
there  is  one  greater  than  all  the  rest,  the  settlement  of  which  it 
ia  the  business  of  this  age  to  effect — the  question  of  church  es- 
tabhslunents.  Tlierc  is  nothing  in  modem  history  with  which 
we  arc  acquainted  which  more  vividly  illustrates  the  fact  of  our 
Lord's  providential  dominion,  and  of  his  power  to  cany  forward 
his  own  designs  in  the  face  of  al!  opposition,  than  the  character 
and  growth  of  public  feeling  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Tlie 
phenomenon  differs  from  mobt  others  which  vary  the  pages  of 
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human  experience.  Looking  back  upon  those  changes  which 
have  hitherto  broken  up  the  monotony  of  this  world's  affairs,  it 
would  seem  that  men  have  been  the  appointed  agents  in  bring- 
ing them  about — in  the  present  instance,  the  Head  of  the  church 
has  worked  by  the  instrumentality  of  events.  Through  these 
he  has  impressed  upon  a  passive,  or,  we  might  go  farther  and 
say,  a  resisting  pubUc,  the  stamp  of  his  own  will.  WTiether 
the  question  shall  or  shall  not  be  taken  up  in  our  day,  is  not 
left  to  human  choice.  It  comes  upon  us  with  all  the  power  and 
certainty  of  a  rising  tide.  Behind  all  modem  movements  there 
is  a  mind  at  work  which  asks  not  our  consent  as  to  the  direc- 
tion they  shall  take.  Men  on  every  side  are  planning  one 
thing — and  He  is  overruling  their  plans  for  the  accomplishment 
of  another. 

Until  of  late,  the  will  of  all  parties — of  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters— of  believing  men  and  infidels — has  been  exerted  to 
postpone  to  some  succeeding  generation  the  agitation  of  what  is 
felt  to  be  interwoven  with  the  immediate  worldly  interests  of 
all.     It  is  not  that  men  are  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  getting  rid  of  the  anomaly.     The  state  church, 
like  a  wen  upon  the  body  politic,  is  viewed  by  the  intelligent  as 
an  incumbrance  which  must  eventually  require  the  knife.     But 
no  prospect  of  remote  advantages  can  reconcile  them  to  the  pain 
of  a  surgical  operation.     The  relationships  which  must  needs  be 
severed,  the  feelings  which  must  undergo  cruel  laceration,  the 
rude  handling  to  which  sensitive  prejudices  must  submit,  the 
shock  to  which  the  whole  constitution  would  be  exposed — these 
are  matters  from  which  all  parties  have  shrunk  in  silent  dismay — 
and  if  ever  the  scalpel  has  chanced  to  catch  their  eye,  an  invo- 
luntary shudder  has  run  through  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
As  if  in  mockery,  however,  of  this  extreme  reluctance  to  enter- 
tain the  question  with  any  view  to  its  practical  solution,  scarcely 
an  event  of  public  moment  has  recently  occurred  which  has  not 
forced  it  upon  men's  attention.     Every  agitation,  commenced 
with  whatever  object,  has  done  its  part  to  awaken  in  the  public 
mind  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  a  national  religious  establishment, 
and  to  produce  a  conviction  that  the  subject  is  one  which  must, 
ere  long,  be  dealt  with.     Set  out  in  what  direction  of  reform 
men  will — organic,  educational,  commercial,  or  fiscal — to  this 
conclusion  they  are  conducted  in  spite  of  themselves.     Embark 
in  whatever  controversy  they  may,  the  current  bears  them  down 
to  this  point.     It  has  now  become  plain  that  it  cannot  be  evaded. 
All  discussions  are  gradually  merging  into  this  ecclesiastical  one. 
Throughout  society  there  is  an  all- pervading  but  hitherto  imex- 
pressed  conviction  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  this  our  age  to  go 
through  this  strangely  momentous  conflict.     A  vague  sense  of 
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duty  is  stealing  over  the  minds  of  dissenters,  and  their  con- 
sciences, like  &n  uDripplcd  lake,  begin  to  reflect  the  outline  of 
the  dark  cloud  which  will,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  pass  over 
them.  At  present,  all  ia  shadowy  and  undefined.  They  have 
resolved  upon  nothing — they  discern  nottiing  clearly  and  dia- 
tinctly.  But  across  their  minds  a  mysterious  feeliug  is  creep- 
ing, the  power  of  which  no  eff'orts  of  theirs  can  resist,  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  both  to  resolve  and  to  act,  in  reference  to  thia 
long  adjourned  question.  In  a  word,  the  persuasion  is  taking 
hold  of  most  men  who  reflect  at  all,  that  He  who  sits  in  the 
heavens  is  forcing  on  the  settlement  of  this  great  controversy — 
and  that  one  by  one,  he  is  setting  aside  the  minor  subjects  which 
his  own  people  would  fain  have  taken  in  hand,  and  with  a  gentle 
but  resistless  might,  is  urging  upon  them  that  with  which  the 
interests  of  His  own  kingdom  are  more  intimately  associated. 

This  latent  feehng,  which  is  far  more  widely  diffused  than 
careless  observers  are  apt  to  suspect,  and  which  every  passing 
event  contributes  to  deepen,  the  proposed  conference  is,  in  our 
judgment,  eminently  adapted  to  concentrate  and  to  fix.  The 
subtle  element,  in  its  present  form,  is  invisible,  impalpable,  and 
consequently,  powerless.  It  can  be  turned  to  no  practical  ac- 
count. It  exerts  no  active  energy.  It  has  not  the  character  of 
an  impulse,  hut  a  dream.  It  resembles  a  saline  solution  before 
crystallization  has  commenced.  The  project  to  which  we  are 
pointing  attention  wilt,  we  have  little  doubt,  constitute  the  nu- 
cleus about  which  this  large  amount  of  feeling  will  gather  and 
become  soHdified.  It  will  be  as  the  introduction  of  a  positive 
concretion  into  the  midst  of  floating  elements  wliieh  have  towards 
it  a  strong  natural  affinity.  The  vague  musings  of  men's  minda 
will  thereupon  take  a  definite  shape — and  mere  opinion  will 
settle  down  into  a  sense  of  duty.  Already,  we  believe,  this  pro- 
cess is  taking  place.  The  bare  knowledge  that  a  conference  haa 
been  resolved  upon,  and  that  men  of  known  ability  and  earnest- 
ness are  engaged  in  making  the  requisite  arrangements  for  its 
meeting,  hks  eheited  a  show  of  interest  which  none  had  been 
sanguine  enough  to  anticipate,  and  has  awakened  desires,  and 
kindled  hopes,  and  called  forth  suggestions,  and  given  a  com- 
mon direction  to  energies,  which  but  for  it  would  have  remained 
in  pristine  quiescence.  Dissenters  have,  for  sometime  past,  been 
like  a  crowd  which  passing  circumstances  have  worked  up  into 
community  of  feeling,  but  which  nothing  has  yet  prompted  to 
give  vocal  utterance  to  its  penading  thoughts.  And  as,  in  this 
latter  instance,  the  speaker  who  hits  upon  the  key  note>  is  sure 
to  produce  a  sudden  and  all  but  unanimous  response — so  in  the 
former,  an  enterprise  evidently  planned  with  judgment,  and 
managed  with  skill  and  temper,  will  bring  up  from  the  depths 
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of  men^s  bosoms,  where  they  have  long  dwelt  in  silence,  those 
convictions  which  recent  events  have  begotten,  and  will  render 
them  visible,  active,  and  influential.  That  which  is  now  only 
in  posse  will  speedily  develop  itself  in  esse.  The  spiritual  will 
pass  into  the  practical. 

If  the  preceding  observations  be  correct,  they  may  be  followed 
up  until  we  have  caught  sight  of  another  important  end  which 
the  proposed  conference  may  be  the  means  of  attaining.  It  is 
an  object  of  not  greater  moment  to  collect  and  to  fix  evanescent 
feeling,  to  prevent  its  evaporation,  to  reduce  it  to  such  form  that 
one  may  lay  his  hand  upon  it  and  employ  it  as  an  instrument 
for  working  out  a  purpose,  than  it  is  definitely  to  mark  out  that 
purpose,  and  to  see  that  it  be  in  unison  with  the  mind  of  the 
'  Master  of  assembUes.'  Hitherto,  the  zeal  of  nonconformists 
has  run  to  waste  for  want,  chiefly,  of  an  intelligible  and  worthy 
object  upon  which  to  expend  itself.  They  have  aimed  at  a  va- 
riety of  ends ;  and  hence  their  movements  have  not  been  cha- 
racterised by  unity.  The  positions  they  have  taken  up  have 
usually  been  defensive,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  their 
eflForts  have  worn  the  appearance  of  selfishness.  To  guard  or  to 
extend  their  civil  interests  has  been  the  main  scope  of  their  past 
agitations.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  matter  worth  attempting,  to  set 
up  before  them,  a3  the  one  mark  of  all  their  future  exertions, 
the  great  principle  which,  whenever  realized,  will  remove  from 
their  midst  every  cause  of  complaint,  whilst  what  is  infinitely 
more  to  be  desired,  it  will  take  out  of  the  way  of  earnest  Chris- 
tianity the  greatest  institutional  impediment  which  it  has  ever 
had  to  encoimter?  To  us  it  appears  supremely  important  to 
secure  for  truth,  because  it  is  truth,  the  benefit  of  that  whole 
amount  of  now  latent  feeling  which  it  is  sought  by  means  of  a 
conference  to  elicit  and  to  condense.  Communities  are  governed 
by  much  the  same  laws  as  are  individuals.  As  is  the  object 
pursued,  so  will  be  the  conduct  which  is  designed  to  reach  it. 
Large  sacrifices  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  for  trivial  pur 
poses.  Untiring  perseverance  cannot  be  insured  for  any  less 
reward  than  a  permanent  good.  If  we  would  have  men  exhibit 
an  unwavering  consistency — if  we  would  brace  them  up  to  self- 
denial — if  we  believe  a  calm,  serious,  dignified,  but,  withal, 
cheerful  demeanour,  the  best  guarantee  for  eventual  success — 
we  must  enlist  their  intellects  and  their  hearts  in  a  noble  cause, 
and  bid  them  serve  a  glorious  master. 

And  herein  we  believe  the  conference  to  be  well  fitted  to  per- 
form essential  service.  This,  indeed,  in  our  riew,  constitutes 
one  of  the  prominent  objects  it  will  seek  to  accomplish.  If  it 
answer  the  ends  of  those  who  have  taken  the  most  active  part 
in  promoting  its  success,  it  will  lift  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole 
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nonconforminj;  world,  a  clear  and  unmistakcablc  representa- 
tion of  the  principle  to  be  henceforth  contended  for.  By  a  so- 
lemn assertion  of  the  unscriptural  character  of  national  reli^ous 
establishments — by  an  unequivocal  and  emphatic  protest  against 
the  wrong  inflicted  by  them  upon  the  rights  and  responaibilitiea 
of  man,  and  the  affront  they  offer  to  the  prerogatives  of  God — 
by  a  faithful  and  uiishriDkiug  exposure  of  the  terrible  evils,  spi- 
ritual, intellectual,  civil,  and  social,  which  they  create  and  main- 
tain— this  assembly  may  lie  instrumental  in  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  nonconformists  an  entirely  new  view  of  their  duty, 
and  of  rousing  within  their  hearts  a  new  train  of  emotions  in 
reference  to  it.  It  may  call  off  dissenters  from  what  they  have 
too  much  regarded  as  their  cause,  and  induce  them  to  espouse 
what  they  may  be  taught  to  believe  is  the  cause  of  Chriitt.  It 
may  divert  attention  from  grievances,  brooding  over  which  tbcy 
are  apt  to  he  fretted,  and  direct  it  to  great  religious  beuetita 
which  it  devolves  upon  them  conscientiously  to  work  out.  It 
will  elevate  their  motives,  and  greatly  refine  them,  by  exhibiting 
that  as  the  duty  of  a  christian,  which  has,  until  now,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  only  the  right  of  a  citizen.  The  object  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  so  defined — tbe  end  aimed  at  may  be  so  precisely 
marked  out — and  that  principle,  the  legislative  embodiment  of 
which  will  constitute  the  terminus  of  the  agitation,  may  be  so 
accxirately  delineated — that  thenceforth  neither  friend  nor  foe 
shall  be  held  excused  for  misapprehending  their  drift,  and  all  shall 
be  compelled  to  see  that  this  warfare  is  in  the  behalf  of  truth,  not 
for  the  increase  of  merely  secular  privileges,  Tlie  conference 
wiD  necessarily  attract  towards  it  considerable  attention — its 
decisions  will  carry  with  them  a  weight  of  influence  which  no 
individual,  however  eminent,  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
exert.  Its  nets  will  he  referred  to  by  many  dissenters  as  very 
high,  if  not  unquestionable  authority,  in  this  controversy.  As 
such,  it  will  bid  fair  to  seeing  an  unanimity  of  judgment  and 
feeling  such  as  all  of  ua  have  deplored  as  being  wanting  in  this 
matter ;  and  if,  with  these  advantages,  it  proceeds,  as  we  devoutly 
trust  it  will,  to  mark  out  as  the  goal  of  all  future  effort,  the 
complete  emancipation  of  Christianity  from  state  bondage,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  expect  as  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  a 
movement  worthy  of  enlisting  all  the  energies  of  enlightened 
patriotism  and  sincere  piety — a  movement,  moreover,  which  the 
Head  of  the  church  will  smile  upon  and  bless. 

But  this,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  the  only  topic  upon  which 
the  conference  may  be  expected  to  act  as  a  luminary  to  the 
cbssenting  world — (we  say  luminarj',  not  in  an  invidious  sense, 
for  we  do  not  anticipate  from  it  a  more  correct  expression  of 
principles  than  have  already  been   propouuded   by  individual 
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authority — but  we  use  the  term  to  denote  our  expectation  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  will  meet,  the  numbers  com- 
posing it,  and  the  publicity  which  its  proceedings  wiU  necessa- 
rily ensure,  will  radiate  its  light  to  a  greater   distance,  and 
dispel  darkness  from  many  quarters  which  no  individual  effort 
has  yet  reached.)     There  is  another  matter  upon  which  the 
promulgation  of  clear  views  is  much  to  be  desired.     Take  any 
half-dozen  dissenters  indiscriminately,  and  ask  them  what  they 
understand  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  to  in- 
volve, and  you  will  probably  discover  that  the  notions  of  no  two 
of  them  exactly  correspond.     Nothing  can  be  more  vague  and 
misty,  than  prevailing  opinion  on  this  head.     The  unscrupulous 
abettors  of  state-church  principles  have  not  failed  to  profit  by 
this  defect  in  the  knowledge  of  their  opponents,  nor  grossly  to 
misrepresent  the  ultimate  aim  of  nonconformists.      By  some 
they  have  been  denounced  as  seeking  the  extirpation  of  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  government  from  the  land — by  others, 
as  grasping  at  that  wealth  and  power  which  law  has  assigned  to 
the  now  dominant  sect.     Sometimes  their  hostility  has  been 
supposed  to  be  directed  against  the   buildings   in  which   the 
liturgy  is   duly  read,  whereupon   pathetic   appeals   have  been 
made  to  the  people,  to  protect  from  destruction  those  houses  of 
prayer  which  are  said  to  be  at  once  the  ornament  and  glory  of 
our  empire.     Now  their  object  is  represented  to  be  a  selfish 
one, — then  again  it  is  designated  as  malignant.     Stunned  by 
all  this  clamour,  and  having  no  very  clear  view  of  the  practical 
import  of  the  phrase  '  the  separation  of  church  and  state,'  mul- 
titudes of  dissenters  turn  away  from  the  controversy  as  one  in 
which  they  can  take  no  religious  interest.     The  end  aimed  at 
appears  to  them,  solely  because  they  have  never  yet  gained  a 
distinct   apprehension   of  it,   either  questionable   in  point   of 
morals,  or  impossible  in  point  of  practice — or  if,  abstractedly 
they  regard  it  as  ^  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  they 
feel  towards  it  as  they  would  towards  any  other  abstraction,  no 
strong  and  irresistible  affection.     Surely,  the  gain  would  be  no 
trivial  one,   to  instruct  not   only  uninformed   dissenters,   but 
statesmen  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  clergymen  of  every 
religious  and  political  party,  and  thinking  men  of  all  classes  of 
society,  in  the  interpretation  which  we  put  upon  this  phrase, 
and  in  the  meaning  in  which  we  deliberately  employ  it.     Now 
the  proposed  conference  may  do  this  with  peculiar  advantage. 
It  may  set  forth  explicitly  what  are  those  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  this  empire  which  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  the  church  and  the  state  would  involve.     It 
may  put  the  whole  matter  into  so  definite  a  shape,  as  that  any 
man  of  common  sense  might  understand  it,  and  any  lawyer 
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tolerably  skilled  in  his  profession,  might  embody  it  in  a  bill  to 
be  submitted  to  parliament.  And  this  simple  act  will  sweep 
away  at  once  the  rubbish  which  has  been  accumulating  in  the 
public  mind  for  ages.  We  hesitate  not,  indeed,  to  declare  our 
conviction,  that  a  formal  and  authoritative  statement  of  the 
practical  meaning  of  separation,  will  do  more  to  enlist  the 
energies  of  the  dissenting  worhl  ii»  this  cause,  than  myriads  of 
lectures  upon  the  beauty  of  abstract  principles.  But  such  a 
statement  can  come  with  due  weight  from  none  but  a  body 
fairly  representative  of  all  denominations  of  dissenters. 

The  next  great  object  which  in  our  view  the  proposed  con- 
ference will  be  adapted  to  accomplish,  is  the  organization,  con- 
solidation, and  permanent  direction  of  nonconforming  strength. 
For  want  of  this  we  have  suffered  various  encroachments  upon 
our  liberties,  and  have  uniformly  failed  to  command  that  atten- 
tion to,  and  respect  for,  our  principles,  which  their  intrinsic 
worth  deserves.  The  opponents  of  national  religious  establish- 
ments have  been  strangely  divided  into  petty  sections,  and 
various  societies,  springing  up  at  intervals  one  knows  not  how, 
have  appealed  to  thera  for  aid,  have  professed  to  represent  their 
interests,  and,  by  their  very  multiplicity,  have  done  little  else 
than  distract  their  counsels,  and  fritter  away  their  exertions. 
We  question  not,  indeed — we  have  no  right  to  do — the  raotivea 
of  those  with  whom  such  societies  originated;  but  we  deplore 
the'  result  to  which  they  have  conduced.  Unity  of  purpose  or 
of  action  among  dissenters  there  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
none.  No  leaders  have  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage,  endowed 
with  abilities  so  commanding,  or  filled  with  zeal  so  unquestion- 
able, as  to  gather  about  themselves  the  strength  of  the  dissent- 
ing community.  On  this  subject,  and  in  this  sphere,  we  have 
had  no  O'Connell — we  cannot  even  boast  of  a  Cobden  or  a 
Bright,  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Implicit 
faith  in  the  competence  and  the  integrity  of  leaders,  would  bfl 
very  apt  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  a  due  dependence  upon  Him, 
in  whose  name,  and  with  a  simple  regard  to  whose  honour,  we 
should  enter  upon  this  arduous  enterprise.  Some  central 
authority,  however,  is  absolutely  essentia,  to  conduct  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  No  serious  movement  for  the  liberation  of  the 
church  can  be  either  planned  or  carried  on  without  it.  As  well 
might  a  crew  venture  to  sea  without  captain  or  helm,  or  an  army 
appear  on  the  held  of  battle  without  a  commander  and  staff,  as 
an  aggression  upon  the  state  church  be  commenced  without  a 
council  and  officers  enjoying  the  confidence  of  nonconformists. 

Now  we  are  unable  to  discover  by  what  other  means  than  l^ 
a  conference,  such  a  central  enecntive  body  can  be  fairly  consti- 
tuted.    It  is  obvious  that  the  members  of  it,  if  at  least  it  ii 
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to  exert  any  influence  for  good,  must  be  selected  by  a  wide  con- 
stituency, and  must  be  vested  with  an  extensive  representative 
power.  Introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  conference  to  their 
sphere  of  trust  and  responsibility — their  functions  clearly  de- 
scribed— ^their  powers  defined — their  work  mapped  out  with  ac- 
curacy to  their  hands — they  would  supersede  at  once  and  for 
ever,  all  those  minor  and  self-constituted  bodies  which  have  di- 
vided amongst  them  the  attention  of  nonconformists,  and  what- 
ever, within  the  range  of  their  prescribed  duties,  might  emanate 
jBrom  them,  whether  in  the  shape  of  instruction  or  of  appeal, 
would  tell  with  peculiar  power  upon  our  various  churches.  We 
shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  thus  chosen  would  probably  secure.  Some  of 
them  will  thrust  themselves,  unsought  for.  upon  our  readers' 
minds.  The  ultimate  object  at  which  we  aim,  will  require  that 
every  step  towards  it  be  taken  with  the  utmost  caution.  We 
must  begin  at  the  beginning.  We  have  much  ignorance  even 
amongst  dissenters  to  enlighten — many  misconceptions  to  rectify 
— strong  prejudices  to  remove — plausible  objections  to  answer. 
The  press  consequently  must  be  put  into  requisition.  Tracts 
adapted  to  various  classes  of  readers  must  be  circulated.  Lec- 
turers well  qualified  to  expound,  defend,  and  enforce  the  truth 
at  stake,  must  be  selected  and  sent  forth.  Parliamentary  consti- 
tuencies must  in  due  time  be  gauged  and  watched.  And  all  this, 
and  much  more  which  we  might  add  to  this,  will  demand  unity 
of  counsel,  unity  of  will,  unity  of  effort.  The  work  before  us  is 
one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  a  summer's  day. 
Years  of  protracted  labour  will,  in  all  probability,  be  required  to 
bring  it  to  a  peaceful  and  successful  termination.  Ere  any  seri- 
ous impression  will  be  made  upon  the  state  church,  dissenters 
of  every  name  must  be  familiar  with  their  principles  as  household 
words,  must  be  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  must  be  ready  at  any 
given  moment  to  act  as  one  man.  To  such  a  state  of  organiza- 
tion, however,  they  can  only  be  brought  by  comparatively  slow 
degrees,  and  by  a  series  of  exercises  adapted  to  their  condition 
and  their  strength.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  foresight — hence, 
the  call  for  calm,  mature,  and  repeated  deliberation — and  hence, 
the  importance  of  creating  a  permanent  machinery  for  regulating, 
controlling,  and  giving  effect  to  the  movement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  we  regard 
this  project  as  one  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
chiefly  upon  the  dissenting  community — to  attract  their  regard 
to  their  own  professed  principles — to  impress  their  minds  with 
a  sense  of  their  responsibility — and  to  construct  a  platform  for 
united  effort  in  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of  the  truths  they 
hold.     Such  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
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taken  the  lead  in  thia  important  enterprise.  We  are  well  aware 
that  in  some  quarters  they  have  been  niiaunderatood.  Designs 
have  been  imputed  to  them  which  they  never  entertained,  and 
ridiculous  expectations  have  been  called  by  their  name,  of  which 
they  were  not  the  parents.  Owing  to  whatever  cause,  whether 
to  the  source  in  which  the  idea  originated,  or  to  the  uncompro- 
mising tone  in  which  it  has  been  enforced,  or  to  the  pertinacifrf 
with  which  it  has  been  kept  before  the  public,  or  to  the  reluct- 
ance felt  in  many  quarters  to  commence  an  aggressive  warfare 
which  must  needs  demand  at  the  hands  uf  those  who  take  part  in 
it  large  and  painful  sacrifices — it  has  undoubtedly  fallen  out,  that 
the  proposed  conference  has  provoked  a  great  deal  of  censure 
which,  to  characterise  it  by  the  mildest  terra,  is  at  least  prema- 
ture. We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  No  great  undertaking  waa 
ever  entered  upon,  without  having  been  subjected  to  this  ordeal. 
Nevertheless,  we  deem  it  but  common  justice  to  parties  labour- 
ing to  attain  a  great  public  good,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
explain  their  own  intentions,  and  that  such  explanations,  and  not 
the  surmises  of  those  opposed  to  them,  should  be  received  as  the 
true  interpretation  of  their  conduct.  If  thia  were  to  have  been 
a  demonstration  of  strength — if  it  had  been  proposed  as  a  means 
to  intimidate  the  government,  or  as  a  coup-de-niain  for  eifecting 
the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  church,  we  should  not  have 
ranged  ourselves  with  its  advocates.  But  uo  such  wild  and 
visionary  scheme  has  yet  appealed  to  public  favour.  They  who 
describe  the  conference  as  such,  have  either  been  sti-angcly  re- 
miss in  seeking  information,  or  have  allowed  their  perceptions 
to  be  manellously  distorted  by  their  prejudices.  'Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  V  is  not,  perhaps,  an  unnatural  in- 
quirj- — but  surely  the  answer  is  reasonable — 'Come  and  see.' 
We  feel  convinced  that  if  the  real  views  and  motives  of  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  this  project 
be  diligently  inquired  into,  and  candidly  discussed,  there  will 
remain  no  insuperable  bar  in  the  way  of  any  earnest-minded 
nonconformist  wliich  should  prevent  him  from  giving  in  his 
hearty  adhesion  to  the  cause. 

For  what,  after  all,  is  the  gist  of  tliia  proposal?  What,  in  few 
words,  does  it  aim  to  accomplish  ?  To  commence  a  serious  and 
decided  movement  for  the  abolition  of  an  evil,  which  all  enlight- 
ened nonconformists  admit  to  present  the  most  feari'ul  impedi- 
ment to  the  effective  promulgation  of  divine  truth— to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  labour  and  seif-sacrifice,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  this  country  into  unison  with  the  mind 
of  Christ — to  take  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  revealed 
will — to  concert  plans  for  bringing  the  faith,  love,  zeal,  and  ener- 
gies of  His  people  to  bear  upon  the  final  settlement  of  a  ques- 
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tion  in  which  the  spiritual  interests  of  millions  are  involved. 
How  is  it  proposed  to  set  about  this  truly  momentous  under- 
taking? Solemnly — as  befits  its  appalling  magnitude;  calmly 
— as  becomes  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace ;  unitedly — in 
the  full  consciousness  that  union  is  strength ;  and  with  anxious 
deliberation,  that  nothing  may  be  done  inconsiderately  or  with 
temerity.  What  course  to  which  this  conference  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  appropriate  portal  is  it  intended  to  pursue  ?  The 
diffusion  of  light — the  exposition  of  scriptural  principles — the 
correction  of  misapprehensions — the  removal  of  prejudices — the 
elevation  of  the  will  of  the  dissenting  community  to  the  standard 
of  their  duty — the  enlistment  of  intelligent  and  pious  men  in 
an  arduous  but  honourable  service — the  organization  and  disci- 
pline of  that  amount  of  knowledge,  talent,  fidelity,  and  devoted- 
ness  which  already  exists,  or  may  hereafter  be  created — the  con  • 
struction,  in  a  word,  of  a  moral  force  which  may  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  providential  opening,  and  go  up  to  the 
vindication  of  Christian  truth  against  the  devices  of  the  men  of 
this  world,  and  the  delusions  of  its  god.  Is  there  aught  incom- 
patible with  enlightened  piety  in  all  this  ?  A  state  church — ^is 
it  not  an  anomaly  ?  a  frightful  contradiction  ?  an  afiront  to  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  an  impious  meddling  with  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Son  of  God  r  a  fruitful  cause  of  pharisaism  and 
infidelity  ?  a  root  of  bitterness  in  every  parish  of  the  empire  ?  a 
deceiver  and  a  destroyer  of  immortal  souls  ? — and  must  it  stand 
through  all  ages  unimpaired  and  unmolested?  Are  we  to  move 
against  far  distant  heathenism,  and  upon  the  wings  of  our  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  man  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
take  no  thought,  and  cherish  no  anxiety,  and  enter  upon  no  re- 
solve, and  exert  no  influence,  to  rid  the  world  of  this  monstrous 
desecration  of  '  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  V  And 
how,  if  this  evil  is  to  be  assailed  at  all — how  should  it  be  otherwise 
assailed  than  is  now  proposed  ?  Where  is  the  work  to  be  begun 
if  not  amongst  dissenters  ?  What  is  there  reprehensible  in  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  raise  them  up  to  a  level  with  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  that  good  men  should  denounce  it  as  the 
suggestion  of  misguided  and  fiery  zealotism?  Somebody,  it  is  plain, 
must  labour  to  achieve  the  great  object — either  now,  or  here- 
after. National  reUgious  estabhshments  are  not  destined  to 
continue  for  ever.  But  whenever  they  are  abolished,  they  will 
be  abolished  by  human  agency,  either  intelligently  or  blindly 
employed.  Is  there  anytliing  wrong  in  desiring  that  it  may  be 
done  intelligently,  peacefully,  and  by  the  force  of  Christian 
principle?  And  if  not,  is  it  unwise  to  act  with  a  view  to 
realise  that  desire  ?  Is  the  gradual  formation  of  a  party 
who  may   rehgiously,  and   in   a  spirit  of  allegiance  to    their 


Lord,  seek  the  removal  of  this  obatructioo  to  His  triumphs,  so 
wild  and  hair-brained  a  project,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  prudent  and  godly  men  ?  Of  whom  will  that  party 
be  composed  ?  Of  mca  convinced  in  their  consciences,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  dutyV  What  are  the  weapons  which  will 
be  put  into  their  hands  ?  Knowledge,  reason,  scripture.  Through, 
what  medium  will  they  bring  their  power  eventually  to  bear? 
Through  their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  realm. 
The  representative  assembly  which  meets  to  forward  this  design^ 
can  hardly  be  charged  with  trespassing  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sobriety.  That  wJiicli  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well 
— and  surely  the  best  guarantee  for  doing  it  wisely  and  well,  ia 
to  do  it  as  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  of  mutual  counsel, 
of  free  discussion.  Now  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  con- 
ference is  to  be  summoned.  Us  acts,  it  is  true,  may  not  corre- 
spond mth  the  purposes  of  the  conveners.  Well !  let  us  wait 
and  see.  None  can  give  pledges  for  the  future.  It  is  with  the 
present  alone  that  we  are  concerned ;  and  having  respect  to  the 
present,  we  put  it  to  the  impartial  and  conscientious  judg- 
ment of  every  nonconformist,  whether  he  will  beat  discharge  hit 
obligations  to  man  and  God,  by  discountenancing  or  by  support- 
ing this  movement. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
greatest  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  histoiy  of  this  our 
world,  have  been  usually  brought  about  by  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant agency,  and  have  had  at  starting  to  encounter  the  oppo- 
sition of  both  good  and  great  men.  If  it  should  happen  that 
this  movement  has  originated  in  rig^t  motives — and  who  will 
venture  to  affirm  the  contrary  ?  if  the  object  aimed  at  be  one 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  may  be  supposed  to  will— 
and  where  is  the  dissenter  who  does  not  believe  this?  and  if  the 
means  resorted  to  he  such  as  sincerity,  guided  by  prudence,  may 
properly  select  and  employ- — then,  it  is  possible,  we  use  no 
stronger  term,  that  the  projected  conference  may  be  instrumental 
in  preparing  tlie  way  for  a  greater  and  a  happier  revolution,  than 
any  whicit  man  has  witnessed  since  the  Reformation  itself. 
Should  it  prove  so — and  He  who  sways  the  hearts  of  all  men  aa 
he  pleases,  and  presides  over  the  government  of  all  worlds,  can 
make  it  such — it  will  be  a  source  of  the  bitterest  regret  to  any 
of  his  disciples  to  discover  that  unwittingly  they  have  obstructed 
the  progress  of  His  designs.  Such  mistakes  have  been  made 
before ;  it  is  not  certain  that  they  may  not  be  made  again.  Many 
a  sound  Christian  hved  to  deplore  the  coldness  with  which  he 
received  the  first  proposals  to  establish  Sunday  schools,  or  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  heathen  nations.  These  benevolent  schemes 
have  now  been  justified  by  success;  and  the  names  of  those  who 
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stood  prominently  forth  in  support  of  them,  undeterred  by  the 
sneers  of  their  contemporaries,  are  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  our  churches.  But  they  were  once  as  hopeless, 
to  all  human  appearance,  as  is  now  the  liberation  of  Christianity 
from  state  thraldom :  and  he  who  had  then  dared  to  predict  for 
them  the  splendid  triumphs  they  have  since  achieved,  would 
have  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  '  visionary/  All  things,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  must  have  a  beginning ;  and  they  who  '  des- 
pise the  day  of  small  things^  will  often  live  to  repent  of  irre- 
mediable folly.  The  project  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be 
fruitless,  but  it  may  also  be  honoured  of  God  to  accomplish 
glorious  results.  Whether  destined  for  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
beyond  the  sagacity  of  man  to  foretell :  but  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  decide  whether  its  object  be  a  commendable  one — one  worth 
reaching  after,  and  labouring  for,  and  encountering  in  its  pur- 
suit, if  need  be,  any  amount  of  obloquy  and  scorn. 

If,  however,  we  are  unable  to  predict  what  shall  be,  it  may 
be  permitted  us  to  imagine  what  might  be.  We  shall  suppose 
the  conference  to  have  met,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  silence  the 
tongue  of  detraction,  if  not  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  inter- 
ested. We  shall  suppose  its  deliberations  to  have  been  marked, 
not  more  by  rigid  adherence  to  the  claims  of  truth,  than  by  dig- 
nity, forbearance,  and  Christian  moderation.  We  shall  suppose 
the  report  of  its  proceedings  to  have  gone  forth  to  every  quarter 
of  the  empire — and  we  shall  suppose  a  permanent  machinery, 
constructed  under  its  auspices,  to  have  been  put  in  motion  for  the 
creation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  establish- 
ments. There  is  nothing  so  extravagant  in  these  suppositions 
as  to  forbid  their  very  entrance  into  our  minds  and  hearts.  Let 
our  readers  indulge  us  for  the  moment  in  imagining  thus  much. 
Let  them  imagine  the  great  work  fairly  begun — begun  at  this 
anti-state-church  conference.  If,  now,  from  some,  perhaps, 
distant  point  of  time,  it  should  be  the  pride  of  future  genera- 
tions  to  trace  back  to  this  small  beginning  a  mighty  change  in 
the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  the  church  of  Christ — if,  as 
they  look  back  in  amazement  at  the  gilded  fetters  she  once  wore, 
and  look  up  in  gratitude  for  her  final  emancipation,  they  should 
be  able  to  refer  to  the  assembly  by  whom  the  great  revolution 
was  begun — if  its  resolutions  should  be  held  precious  in  their 
estimation,  and  every  document  to  which  it  gave  its  assent  should 
be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  fidelity  of  a  preceding  age — if,  in  short, 
success.  Heaven's  blessing  upon  feeble  instrumentality,  should 
hereafter  shed  a  blaze  of  glory  upon  what,  when  passing,  attracted 
but  little  notice;  and  the  course  of  events  should  be  such,  as  to  con- 
strain men  in  all  coming  ages  to  bless  God  that  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  a  little  band  of  men  met  together,  and  so- 
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lemiily  commenced  a  roovement  for  the  aboUtioD  of  state- 
churchea — would  not  every  nonconformist  of  the  present  day 
wish  to  have  been  foremost  nmongst  those  who  had  sanctioned 
and  supported  the  undertaking  ?  But  it  is  important  to  obsen'e 
that  no  results,  splendid  as  they  may  be,  can  alter  the  character 
of  the  undertaking  itself,  or  the  duty  of  dissenters  in  reference 
to  it.  Could  all  these  things  be  as  distinctly  foreseen  as  we  have 
imagined  it  puaaible  they  may  hereafter  be  looked  back  upon, 
the  essential  features  of  the  project  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  now  they  arc ;  the  same  amount  of  sincerity,  wisdom,  and 
adaptation  to  the  end  in  view  would  distinguish  it  as  now — and 
no  more.  To  these,  therefore,  and  not  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences which  may  flow  from  it,  we  must  look  to  ascertain  our 
present  duty.  If  these  satisfy  our  judgment,  wc  are  bound  to 
go  forward  in  cheerful  confidence.  Duty  belongs  to  us — events 
to  God.  Employing  our  best  faculties  to  ascertain  and  to  do 
His  will,  we  are  certain  of  safety,  and  wc  may  command  success. 


3ax\ti  ^titfSf. 

Tales  of  the  Colonies ;  or  the  Adventures  of  an  Emigrant.  By  Charles 
Rowcroft,  a  late  Colonial  Magistrate.  3  vols.  Second  edition. 
London  :  Saunders  &  Otley. 
'Jt  is  with  the  view  of  describing  the  procesH  of  settling  in  a  new 
country;  of  tbe  precautions  to  be  taken  ;  of  the  foresight  to  be  exercised; 
of  tbe  early  difficulties  to  be  overconie ;  and  of  the  sure  reward  which 
awaits  the  prudent  and  industrious  colonist,  that  tbe  Editor  has  collected 
the  following  tides  ;  and  he  may  add,  that  he  can  testify  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  descriptions  which  they  contain  from  his  personal  experience  as  a 
resident  magistrate  in  the  colony.'  Such  is  the  object  of  tins  publica- 
tion BS  set  forth  in  the  preface,  and  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say  that  this 
object  is  completely  effected  in  a  style  of  narrative  which,  for  vividneas, 
graphic  description,  and  sustained  interest,  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Those  readers  who  take  up  the  volumes  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
dry  discussions  on  colonial  law  and  usages,  will  Le  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  variety  and  exciting  eharacttr  of  the  incidents  related,  while 
others  who  open  them  in  search  of  amusement  only  will  be  astonished  at 
the  diversified  and  valuable  nature  of  the  information  tliey  furnish.  We 
have  seldom  been  more  fascinated  than  in  their  perusal.  Having  once 
begun,  we  were  compelled,  though  at  considerable  inconvenience,  to  go 
on,  and  at  length  closed  the  last  volume  with  reluctance. 

The  aeene  of  the  narrative  is  Van  Dieman's  l^aitd,  and  the  heroMr.  Wil- 
liam Thomley,  a  Surreyfarmcr,  who,  in  September.  1816,  emigrated  from 
the  older  country  in  hope  of  better  providing  for  a  somewhat  numerous 
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hanHy.  The  colony  was  then  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  it  is  at 
present ;  its  population  much  less  nameroos,  and  the  demands  on 
the  physical  endurance  of  those  who  made  it  their  home  much  more 
severe.  Mr.  Thomley  was  well  fitted  for  the  enterprise  he  had  under- 
taken, and  was  admirably  sustained  by  his  wife.  The  history  of  his 
early  difficulties,  his  struggles,  occasional  depressions,  and  steady  pro- 
gress towards  success  is  told  with  inimitable  skill,  so  that  the  whole 
scene  is  laid  before  us,  and  we  view  distinctly  the  several  actors  in  the 
discharge  of  their  daily  vocation.  It  is  astonishing  what  human  fore- 
sight and  diligence  can  do,  and  in  the  present  case  their  results  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  form  both  instructive  and  pleasing. 

Considerable  skill,  also,  is  shown  in  the  delineation  of  character.  To 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  Thomley,  whose  well- sustained  integrity  and  strong 
sense  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  be  in 
the  company  of  Samuel  Crab,  '  head  ploughman  to  Squire  Dampier,'  of 
Dampier  Hall,  Shropshire,  without  feeling  that  he  has  been  sketched 
from  nature,  and  that  the  artist  who  has  presented  us  with  such  a  like- 
ness is  capable  of  no  mean  things. 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  bears  marks  of  having  been  wrought  up 
for  the  market.  It  is  more  after  the  feishion  of  the  novel,  and  seeks  to 
surprise  by  sudden  and  unexpected  catastrophes.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently drawn  on  his  imagination,  and  by  doing  so,  has  impaired  rather 
than  strengthened  the  interest  of  his  work.  TTie  earlier  part  of  it  carries 
along  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  and  is  in  evident  keeping  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  There  is  an  air  of  truthfulness  about  it  which 
satisfies  the  mind,  and  which  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
work.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  these  *  Tales' 
to  our  readers  as  amongst  the  most  fascinating  and  instructive  of  their 
class.  Such  a  publication,  while  it  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  ro- 
mance, will  do  more  to  break  up  the  mystery  in  which  colonial  life  is 
shrouded  than  a  dozen  formal  treatises. 


The  United  Irishmen :  their  Lives  and  Times.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D. 
With  numerous  original  portraits.  Second  series.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don :  Madden  &  Co. 

Wb  noticed  the  former  series  of  Dr.  Madden's  work  at  some  length,  and 
in  terms  of  deserved  praise,  and  regret  that  the  present  volumes  have 
not  been  earher  introduced  to  our  readers.  They  are  distinguished,  hke 
their  predecessors,  by  extensive  research,  unwearied  diligence,  warm 
love  of  freedom,  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  that  is  genuine  and 
highminded  in  Irish  patriotism.  Their  appearance  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  specially  opportune,  and  cannot  fail  of  exciting  a  salutary,  be- 
cause vigorous  and  prudential  influence  over  the  resolutions  and  policy  of 
his  countrymen.  TTie  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  all  but  universally  admitted, 
and  its  present  mihtary  occupation  must  go  far  to  deepen  its  hatred  of 
English  connexion,  and  to  prepare  even  its  least  excitable  sons  to  seek 
its  dissolution.  The  publication  at  such  a  period  of  the  series  of  memoirs 
contained  in  these  volumes  must  be  hailed  by  every  liberal  Irishman,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  by  enhghtened  Englishmen. 
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The  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  suffered  much  under  the  iron  dcspot- 
um  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Good  and  bad  qualities  were  liberally  blended  in  their 
constitution,  and  it  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all — English  as  well  as 
Irish — that  these  should  be  BCparated,  so  that  the  genuine  character  of 
the  men,  the  nature  of  their  enterprize,  the  motives  which  actuated  them, 
their  rashness  and  patriotism,  their  xense  of  natiooal  degradation,  their 
aspirations  after  freedom,  their  want  of  poUtical  sagacity,  and  destitutioa 
in  many  cases  of  the  steadying  influences  of  moral  and  religious  principle, 
should  be  distinctly  understood.  Such  is  the  service  rendered  by  Dr. 
Madden,  and  we  thank  him — Englishmen  though  we  be — for  the  justice 
he  has  rendered  to  his  misunderstood  and  libelled  countrvmeo. 


Guide  for  fVritiag  Latia.  By  John  Philip  Krebs,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Principal  School  Director  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  From  Iht 
German.  By  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  St.  Philip's  Academy. 
Andover  and  New  York,      Also,  London;   Wiley  and  Putnam.     1843. 

We  could  not  help  auguring  favourably  of  this  production,  from  the 
very  judicious  introductory  remarks  of  the  American  translator,  on  the 
benefits  (both  particular  and  general)  of  composing  in  the  I^tin  lan- 
guage ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  book  itself,  our 
first  impression  has  been  confirmed.  How  far  any  work  of  this  nature 
may  be  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  class,  it  is  always  difficult  to  judge 
without  actual  trial,  or  without  long  experience  in  such  teaching.  The 
volume  before  us  is  so  ample  in  the  development  of  principles,  that  it 
may  be  called  a  l^atin  grammar  of  the  higher  order,  almost  as  properly 
as  an  exercise-book  :  and  we  feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  even  teachers 
of  the  language  mould  often  gain  greater  sharpness  and  positivencss  for 
their  knowledge  by  a  study  of  the  very  ample  and  erudite  remarks  which 
the  author  pours  forth.  Whether  or  not  the  systematic  order  of  the 
exercises  is  precisely  ikal  order  in  which  it  is  expedient  for  youthful  sto- 
dente  to  learn,  we  dechne  to  express  an  opinion,  for  this  brings  up  a 
practical  question  of  great  difficulty.  But  we  feel  confident  in  asserting 
that  a  student  who  to  a  mere  elementary  Latin  grammar  adds  the  eier- 
ciiK-book  before  us,  has  in  his  hands  all  the  grammatical  materials  for  a 
very  searching  study  of  this  important  tongue.  The  index  is  very  co- 
pious, and  extremely  increases  the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  printed  in 
a  plain  and  seri-iceable  form,  well  adapted  for  wide  circulation.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  our  American  brethren  sending  over  to  us  contributjans 
which  show  their  energy  in  the  studies  of  the  old  world. 

Considering  that  the  translator  had  to  transfer  to  the  English  remarlu 
intended  for  the  German  language,  we  are  surprised  that  he  has  genernUy 
succeeded  so  well.  We  observe,  however,  in  p.  26,  some  confusion  pro- 
duced by  calling  the  two  tenses  '  I  ictu  silling,'  and  '  He  died,'  both  by 
the  same  name,  imperfect,  which  gives  rise  to  a  false  contrast  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Enghsh  idiom :  and  in  the  next  page  postquam  i&  inadver- 
tantly rendered  '  afterwards.'  Ptrhapa  other  slight  errors  of  the  sort  may 
have  escaped  our  reading,  but  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  on  the 
whole  few. 
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KUhner*8  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  By  Dr.  Raphael  Kuhner,  Co- rector  of  the  Lyceum 
at  Hanover.  Translated  by  John  Millard,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    London  :  Longman  &  Co.     1844. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
shortest  of  the  three  Greek  grammars  published  by  Dr.  Kuhner,  whose 
copious  work  was  lately  translated  by  Mr.  Jelf.  Out  of  the  numerous 
excellent  works  of  this  nature  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years,  we 
do  not  presume  to  decide  which  is  best,  all  being  necessarily  imperfect 
in  many  respects,  and  each  perhaps  having  some  advantages.  The  vo- 
lume before  us  is  very  clear  and  practical  in  the  Accidence,  and  in  the 
Syntax  contains  much  useful  matter.  The  tone  of  the  latter  part  is  more 
philosophic  than  we  like,  especially  in  a  book  which  professes  to  be 
*  elementary :'  but  this  is  a  vice  which  cleaves  to  all  the  German  gram- 
mars from  Matthise  downwards,  and  we  must  not  be  severe  on  it.  One 
great  excellence  we  may  venture  to  assert,  will  be  found  in  this  grammar 
— that  the  diligent  student  will  find  in  his  after  progress,  that  there  is 
very  little  of  it  which  he  needs  to  ttiileam — an  important  excellence,  not 
easy  to  obtain.  Without  wholly  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  the  trans- 
lator, that .  this  book  has  so  decided  an  advantage  as  he  imagines  over 
others  which  we  could  name  ;^  we  think  that  on  that  ground  we  may 
venture  to  recommend  it,  and  wish  for  it  that  success  which  the  reputation 
of  the  author  and  their  own  carefulness  in  the  superintendence,  may 
justify  the  respectable  publishers  in  calculating  on. 


The  Child's  Picture  and  Verse  Book :  commonly  called.  Otto  Speckiers 
Fable  Book,  with  the  original  German,  and  with  French.  Translated 
into  English  by  Mary  Howitt.     London.     1840. 

Otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book  is  truly  described  by  Mrs.  Howitt  as  a 
book  which  is  loved  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other.  We  heard 
such  a  character  of  it,  some  years  ago,  when  living  in  that  country,  that 
we  sent  to  a  bookseller  for  it,  in  as  great  a  hurry,  as  any  child  would  have 
done.  The  book  was,  unfortunately,  out  of  print,  and  we,  like  other 
children,  were  obliged  to  wait.  Any  deeper  anxiety  was,  however, 
allayed  by  the  assurance  that  a  new  edition  must  be  forthcoming  in  a 
few  weeks,  at  farthest,  for  Christmas  was  fast  approaching,  and  all  would 
go  wrong  with  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  (Germany,  if  there  were  no 
fable  books  among  their  Christmas  gifts.  The  event  proved  the  unerring 
sagacity  of  our  adviser.  The  book  appeared  in  due  time,  and  in  a  new 
cover.  And  we  well  remember  that  that  season,  Christmas  eve  was 
beautifully  bright,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  and 
a  frost,  of  such  endurance,  as  to  bring  into  requisition  every  sledge  that 
could  by  possibility  be  put  into  working  trim.  It  was  a  merry  Christ- 
mas that  year,  certainly ; — Otto  Speckter's  '  Fabel-buch'  within  doors, 
and  plenty  of  sledging  without. 
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We  wish  well  to  Mrs.  Howitt's  endeavonn  to  make  these  fablei 
popolar  in  Englaod ;  for  they  exhibit  many  of  the  best  elemeat*  dt 
odaptatioD  to  childhood,  l^ey  are  simple,  natural,  and  of  a  good  moral 
tendency.  Many  persons  wo<Jd  think  them  too  umple.  or  that  there 
was  too  little  variety  in  their  simpllnty ; — in  other  wordf,  that  there 
was  rather  too  much  of  this  one  quaUty,  for  one  book.  We  have  our- 
Belves  been  tempted  once  or  twice  to  think  the  same.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  convinced  us  that  every  fable  has  its  object,  and  wiU  find  itB 
own  admirers.  No  parent  will  think  there  is  too  much  of  the  sort  for 
one  book,  who  has  three  or  four  young  children.  They  will  pretty  well 
divide  the  hook  between  them  ;  by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  they  wiU 
tear  it  into  so  many  parts,  though  such  on  event  is  not  very  improbable, 
and  will  depend,  in  some  cases,  we  presume,  on  their  general  habits,  but 
that  their  seveiRl  favourites  will  pretty  well  eihaust  the  whole  number 
d  the  fables.  It  should  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  the  book  is  in- 
tended for  young  children  between  the  ages  of  two,  and  six  or  seven ;  for 
some  of  its  contents  may  be  imparted  to  a  child,  long  before  he  can  read; 
and  that  as  the  lessons  it  convevs  are  uniformly  of  a  simply  moral  ten- 
dency, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  it  a  vehicle  for  information. 

It  may  be  that  before  enquiries  into  the  quality  of  the  translation,  Ottr 
readers  may  like  to  see  a  specimen  or  two,  illustrative  of  the  general 
character  of  the  work.  The  following  are  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty- 
ninth  fables  :— 

TBE  BIRD. 

I  pray  thee,  boy,  with  eameai  prayer. 

Touch  not  my  little  nest, 
Ob '.  do  not  cait  Ihy  glances  there  t — 

"Tis  there  my  young  ones  rent. 
They'll  be  distressed — will  cry  with  fear. 
If  thy  large  eyes  come  peeping  near. 

With  joy  he  gazed  upon  the  nest. 

Far  oiT,  with  silent  tongue : 
The  little  bird,  no  more  distressed. 

Flew  down  and  covered  her  young  i 
And  looked  on  him,  without  alarm: 
'  Thanks,  boy,  thou  hast  not  done  them  harm,'     (p.  59.) 


Wherefore  wash  you,  pussy,  say. 
Every  half-hour  through  the  day  ? 

Why  P^Bccause  'twould  look  bo  bad 
If  a  dirty  coat  I  hnd. 
Little  face,  and  little  feet, 
They,  too,  must  be  always  neat. 

So  snys  pussy,  and  I've  heard 
All  give  her  a  hnndsome  word. 
In  the  pnrluur  she  may  be — 
People  take  her  on  the  knee. 
Why  all  love  her,  I  can  tell  j— 
It  is  for  washing  herself  so  well. 
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The  translation  has  much  of  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Mrs. 
Howitt's  *  Birds  and  Flowers/  It  is  full  of  nature  and  vivacity.  The 
attempt  to  render  these  simple,  but  often  strikingly  idiomatic  morceaux, 
into  English,  was  no  easy  one,  whatever  it  may  seem  to  those  who  never 
tried  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  about  as  easy,  we  suspect,  as  Saladin's 
feat  of  severing  a  down  cushion  with  his  scimitar.  We  must  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  a  few  occasional  failures.  Some  of  these  arise  from  the 
incautious  use  in  English  of  inversions  peculiar  to  the  German,  a  fault 
into  which  translators  will  necessarily  fall,  if  they  do  not  take  great 
pains  to  avoid  it.  Another  fault,  against  which  we  should  have  thought 
Mrs.  Howitt's  taste  and  good  sense  would  have  proved  an  effectual  se- 
curity, is  the  adoption,  in  a  few  instances,  of  measures,  which  have  never 
been  naturalised,  in  England,  and  measures  which,  besides  that  they 
thus  he  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unknown  to  children,  have  the 
still  greater  one,  of  not  reading  smoothly.  A  third  fault,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  (pp.  25,  51,  93.),  Mrs.  Howitt 
has  rendered  too  closely  that  familiarity  in  speaking  of  the  divine  Author 
of  creation,  which  German  usage  allows,  but  which  is  quite  foreign  to 
Enghsh  habits  and  taste,  and,  we  hope,  will  always  remain  so.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  blemishes  of  the  last  class  are  very  few  in 
number — we  have  referred  to  all  that  we  have  noticed — and  that  those 
mentioned  before,  do  not  materially  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
volume.  This,  for  a  child's  book,  is  a  very  fascinating  affair  ;  for  the 
light  etchings,  or  whatever  they  are — we  have  not  Speckter*s  book  at 
hand,  and  speak  from  recollection  only — with  which  the  original  is 
adorned,  woodcuts  are  here  substituted  ;  and  it  naturally  follows,  that  the 
lighter  subjects  will  have  been  rendered  better  in  the  original  work,  and 
those  which  have  more  depth,  and  require  greater  effect,  in  its  English 
substitute.  There  are,  in  all,  a  hundred  illustrations,  of  a  very  pleasing 
character.  As  announced  in  the  title-page,  the  original  text  and  a 
French  translation,  are  given  along  with  Mrs.  Howitt's  version.  The 
volume  is  so  arranged,  that  every  opening  exhibits  an  entire  fable,  in 
the  three  languages,  with  a  woodcut  illustration.  We  are  not  informed 
who  is  the  author  of  the  French  version. 


The  Great  Change :  a  Treatise  on  Conversion,  By  George  Redford, 
D.D.,  L.L.D. ;  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  author  of  *  the  Anxious 
Enquirer  after  Salvation,  directed  and  encouraged.'  London :  the 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  little  volume  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author  of  *  the 
Anxious  Enquirer,'  and  is  designed  to  awaken  the  solicitude  which  that 
work,  so  signally  blessed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  presupposes. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  universal  need  of 
conversion,  its  possibility  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  the  means  by 
which  it  is  ordinarily  brought  about,  the  reasons  why  it  may  not  yet 
have  taken  place,  and  why  it  should  earnestly  be  sought  for  now  ;  urging, 
at  its  close,  the  promise  of  converting  grace,  and  enumerating  the  marks 
by  which  the  great  change  may  be  known.     In  the  second  part,  the 
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writer  considers  the  particular  caaei  of  the  unheliever,  the  undecided, 
the  mistaken,  the  self-sufficient,  the  worldhng.  the  delayer,  the  carelne, 
and  the  hopeless.  The  whole  is  earnest,  devout,  and  to  the  purpose — to 
say  which,  of  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject,  is  to  say  all.  Dr.  Redford's  name 
upon  the  title-page  gave  us  a  pleasant  surprise.  In  the  marshalling  of  an 
argument,  or  the  conduct  of  a  controversy,  he  has  few  equals ;  and  wb 
rejoice  to  receive  from  his  hands  this  testimony  to  the  paramonnt  im- 
portance of  the  special  and  esoteric  doctrines  of  that  &ith,  of  which  he 
is  a  minister.  Such  a  work,  not  overworded,  nor  overargued,  has  long 
been  needed.  May  a  blessing  from  on  high,  go  with  it,  and  the  pre- 
eminent honour  of  those,  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  gather  upon 
its  author ! 


Uttrrarp  {nttUigtnn. 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


For  APRIL,  1844. 


Art.  1.  Lives  of  Eminent  Britith  Statesmen:  JAonos  Osborne  Barl  of 
Daahy  and  Duke  of  Leeds.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Conr- 
tenay,     London:  Longmans.     1838. 

These  are  some  characters  in  history  whose  fame  is  derived 
from  nothing  within  themselves,  but  only  &om  the  time  in 
which  they  hved,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  with  which  they 
were  connected.  Apart  A'om  these,  we  should  care  little  about 
them,  whilst  yet  so  curiously  identified  are  they  with  these,  that 
their  memoirs  interest  us  exceedingly.  The  subject  of  this 
article,  for  instance,  would  have  barely  passed  muster  in  the 
present  day,  as  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury  or  admiralty; 
whilst  such  was  his  singular  fortune,  in  having  brought  about  a 
marriage  which  changed  the  dynasty  of  these  kingdoms, — in 
having  governed  them  himself  for  several  years  as  prime  minister 
to  Charles  the  Second — and  in  having  been  amongst  the  principal 
advisers  of  William  the  Third,  that  we  are  glad  to  study  his 
biography,  as  though  he  had  been  a  personage  of  genuine  worth 
aud  ability.  The  mine  may  look  dull  upon  its  surface,  but  ia 
well  worth  working  below. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  a  baronet  of 
Yorkshire,  whose  grandfather  laid,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
'  the  foundation  of  greatness  by  an  act  of  bravery  and  huma- 
nity.' Having  been  apprenticed  to  Sir  Wilham  Hewitt,  a  rich 
metropohtan  merchant,  who  had  an  only  child,  and  that  a 
daughter,  he  preserved  her  life,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his 
own.  Little  Anne  was  accidentally  dropped  by  her  nurse  from 
the  window  of  her  father's  house  on  Loudtm  Bridge:   upon 
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which,  young  Osborne  plunged  into  the  river,  rescued  her  from 
a  watery  grave,  and  ultimately  married  her.  As  an  heiress  she 
endowed  him  with  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Essex  to  the  extent 
of  six  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Her  portion  in  hard  cash 
also  proved  considerable;  with  which  her  husband  traded  so 
successfully,  that  wealth  poured  in  upon  him  Uke  water.  He 
lived  to  serve  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  lord  mayor, — sat  in  par- 
liament for  the  city, — was  knighted  by  the  queen, — and  obtained 
for  his  family  an  accession  to  one  of  the  earUest  baronetcies  in 
England.  Respecting  the  son  of  this  prosperous  gentleman 
there  is  no  record ;  but  his  grandson  proved  a  royalist,  and  a 
follower  of  Strafford.  Toryism  thus  sprang  up  strong  and 
early ;  and  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Sir 
Edward  with  a  lady,  who  represented  the  ancient  line  of  Neville 
Lord  Latimer.  Their  son,  the  future  minister,  was  bom  in 
1631 ;  and  was  kept  either  in  the  seclusion  of  a  rural  life,  or 
sent  abroad,  until  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  contemporaneous  testimony,  he  had  enlisted 
himself,  from  the  very  commencement,  '  among  the  high  cava- 
hers.'  His  first  apj)earance  in  public  life  was  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  became  member  for 
York,  in  that  Long  Parliament  which  met  in  May,  1661,  and 
entailed  so  many  miseries  upon  these  nations.  He  soon  busied 
himself,  together  with  others  like-minded,  in  brewing  as  much 
mischief  as  possible.  Burnet  assures  us,  that  he  offered  the 
king  an  augmentation  of  revenue  and  power ;  which  only  means 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  if  the  royal  despot 
might  have  been  but  permitted  to  trample  out  the  life-blood  ot 
British  liberty.  Even  Clarendon  felt  that  he  would  have  gone 
too  far :  and  Osborne  therefore  learned  to  hate  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, because  that  proud  minister  at  least  professed  to  be  more 
moderate  in  his  measures.  Hyde's  firesh  nobiUty  perhaps 
exasperated  his  chagrin ;  for  Osborne  already  began  to  weigh 
his  own  claims.  His  father  had  zealously  supported  Charles  I.; 
and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1652,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Lindsay,  who  had  fought  for  royalism  in  some 
of  the  stoutest  struggles  of  the  civil  war. 

His  lot  being  thus  cast,  as  it  might  seem  for  life,  with  those 
who  loved  oppression  and  despised  the  people,  we  may  set  down 
any  occasional  deviations  from  their  line  of  conduct  to  pure 
selfishness,  displayed  just  now  and  then  through  a  love  of  con- 
tradiction, or  perverse  ambition  for  notoriety.  We  are  told 
that  one  of  his  earliest  votes  was  in  opposition  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced at  Oxford  in  1665  for  obliging  all  persons  to  avouch  the 
imlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  persons 
commissioned  by  him.     One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 
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nor  a  single  flight  of  patriotism  a  genuine  lover  of  hia  country. 
His  biographer,  a  moder&te  conservative,  with  much  faimeas 
obsenes,  that  'if  the  vote  ■was  given,  it  must  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  opposition  operating  in  a  young  mind.' 
Senators  are  but  puppets,  although  our  author,  himself  a  privy 
councillor,  '  cannot  recognize  the  very  remarkable  providence  by 
which,  according  to  John  Locke,  the  bill  was  'thrown  out.' 
We  regret  this  sneer  at  a  particular  and  overruling  appoint- 
ment, which  beyond  all  doubt  orders  everything  both  in  heaven 
and  earth.  The  obnoxious  measure  would  have  tortured  non- 
conformists and  conscientious  roundheads  more  than  even  his 
right  honourable  admirer  considers  necessary ;  and  it  struck  a 
pious  philosopher  as  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  Sir  Thomaa 
Osborne  and  his  brother,  having  that  very  morning  introduced 
Mr.  Peregrine  Bertie,  whose  sister  the  former  had  married,  to 
his  new  seat  in  parliament,  these  three  individuals  just  formed 
the  majority  which  turned  the  scale.  We  wholly  despair  of 
being  ever  able  to  teach  our  political  opponents  the  agonies  of  a 
vexed  conscience,  as  our  favourite  Sir  Harry  Vane  used  to  term 
it.  The  future  Earl  of  Danby  had  often  to  illustrate  the  force 
of  that  Scripture,  '  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee ; 
and  the  remainder  thereof  shalt  Thou  restrain.'  His  oflSce, 
painful  as  it  appears  to  have  proved  to  himself,  frequently  was 
to  do  good  against  his  will.  In  1667  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  Lord  Clarendon.  His  neighbour  in 
Yorkshire,  Sir  John  Beresby,  assures  us  that  he  was  the  Buck- 
ingham of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  respect  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Osborne  had  long  foretold,  his  wish  being  perhaps 
father  to  the  thought,  that '  the  chancellor  would  be  accused  of 
treason,  and  then  if  he  were  nut  hanged,  he  would  be  hanged 
himself  1'  Alas!  for  the  unmerited  destinies  of  these  worthy 
candidates  for  the  gallows.  But  so  it  was  then,  as  now. 
Diamond  cut  diamond  under  the  splendid  auspices  of  rank, 
wealth,  title,  and  power;  a  fact  which  posterity  renders  into 
the  most  sensible  aphorism,  that '  When  rogues  fall  out  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  honesty  coming  by  its  own  I' 
The  member  for  York  hunted  down  his  noble  enemy  night 
and  day.  Not  Pym,  nor  Hampden,  could  have  pressed  upon  a 
traitor  with  more  energy.  He  threaded  all  the  labyrinths  of 
court  and  cabinet,  from  the  purlieus  of  the  palace  to  the  wait- 
ing-rooms  of  coffee-houses,  to  collect  evidence  against  the 
obnoxious  minister.  The  records  inform  us  upon  what  shallow 
evidence  some  of  the  chaises  in  the  case  <rf  Clarendon  were 
based ;  as  for  example,  about  the  sale  of  Dunkirk :  '  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne  said,  that  a  great  lord  told  him,  that  the  eai-l  had  made 
a  bargain  for  that  town  three  qtiarters  of  a  year  before  it  wa« 
dd3 
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known !'  Our  opinion  ^vith  regard  to  Lord  Clarendon  is  well 
known :  but  the  heart  grows  sick  in  contemplating  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  hypocrisy  pursued  covetousness,  during 
those  golden  days,  when  an  established  church  dared  to  return 
her  thanks  to  Almighty  God  '  for  his  miraculous  loving-kindneas 
in  placing  that  most  gracious  sovereign  King  Charles  the  Second 
on  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  thereby  restoring  us  the  free 
profession  of  true  religion  and  worship,  together  with  our 
former  peace  and  prosperity,  to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  of 
our  hearts  V  By  what  drug  from  the  laboratory  of  Satan,  have 
bishops  and  presbyters  remained  steeped  in  carelessness  to  the 
current  moment,  so  as  to  suflFer  this  detestable  oflSce  to  con- 
tinue unerased  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  the  use 
of  episcopalians  throughout  England  and  Ireland  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Osborne  had  been  thrown,  during  his  earlier 
years,  into  the  society  of  his  great  contemporary.  Sir  WilUam 
Temple.  They  had  been  young  travellers  together,  and  tennis 
players  in  France.  They  now  acted  in  unison  upon  a  nobler 
arena,  in  representing  Clarendon  as  not  only  an  enemy  of 
Spain,  but  a  dependant  of  France.  Dislike  of  all  French  con- 
nexion, leanings  toward  Holland,  and  towards  Spain  also,  as 
interested  with  Holland  in  the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands 
from  France,  were  now  the  prevalent  principles  of  the  country 
party  in  England.  Osborne  assumed  these  as  a  political  creed, 
just  as  Anthony  Fire-the-Faggot,  in  the  romance  of  Kenilworth, 
assumed  his  religious  one,  to  be  put  on  or  pulled  oflf  Uke  an 
easy  glove,  according  to  circumstances.  He  also  became  a 
violent  abhorrer  of  popery  with  similar  facility  of  profession, 
ready  to  turn  this  way  or  that,  as  fortune,  necessity,  or  expedi- 
ency might  beckon  him.  Hence  we  find  him  now  pleading  his 
ultra-loyalism,  at  the  Restoration,  to  obtain  office  under  the 
infamous  Cabal.  The  friend  of  Temple, — the  ardent  member 
of  the  protestant  Church  of  England, — the  antagonist  'of 
Romanism, — and  the  denouncer  of  a  premier  because  his  foreign 
poUcy  had  seemed  to  favour  Louis  the  Foiu*teenth,  was  appointed  to 
the  treasurership  of  the  navy  in  1 670.  The  following  year  beheld 
him  sworn  of  that  privy  council,  at  which  Cliflford  of  Chudleigh 
and  Lord  Arlington  would  have  bartered  away  the  throne  of 
their  master,  the  religion  of  his  people,  or  the  Uberties  and 
welfare  of  the  realm,  for  foreign  gewgaws  and  attractive  mis- 
tresses. '  It  may  excite  surprise,^  observes  his  temperate 
biographer,  ^  that  Osborne  should  connect  himself  with  such  a 
government,  by  office,  just  at  this  period ;  but  we  are  not  to 
measure  his  consistency  by  '  the  standard  used  in  our  days.' 
We  presume  not,  indeed;  but  as  impartial  critics  we  must,  of 
course,  represent  matters  in  their  real  light.  Here  is  a  poU- 
tical  character,  who,  we  are  assured,  'has  scarcely  met  Mith 
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justice  cither  contemporaneous  or  posthumous,'  linkiug  himself 
in  base  and  nrctched  servitude,  under  miaisters  wliose  entire 
plana  aud  proceedings  he  had  promised  and  professed  to  hold  in 
utter  detestation.  Is  it  really  tnie,  then,  that  all  the  virtues 
had  ranged  themselves  under  liberalism  in  the  seventeenth 
century '(  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  courtiers 
and  aristocracy  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  soldiers  and  heroes 
of  the  commonwealth  I  Clarendon  liad  fallen,  only  to  make 
room  for  Rvc  favourites,  whose  initials  constitute  a  political 
name  of  reproach,  which  will  neier  be  forgotten.  Had  all  the 
witches  that  ever  haunted  the  imagination  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hole,  OF  the  American  puritans,  combined  their  sorcery,  no 
compound  from  their  infernal  cnuldron  could  have  exceeded  in 
potency  of  mischief  that  cabinet  of  atrocious  transgressors  then 
permitted  to  curse  both  crown  and  country.  The  six  years 
from  1667  to  1673  were  tlie  emptying  of  so  many  vials  of  wrath 
upon  a  polluted  land.  In  the  teeth  of  the  Triple  Alliance  his 
majesty  was  literally  selling  himself  to  Bouvigny,  an  agent 
from  Paris,  for  just  aa  much  money  as  might  be  extorted  from 
the  Grand  Monarque.  At  home,  the  three  kingdoms  lay 
drenched  in  profligacy  and  iniquity.  Liberty  and  religion, 
virtue,  and  even  decency,  had  to  veil  their  faces  for  very  shame. 
Prerogative  and  bigotry  were  smothering  juatiee  and  toleration. 
Not  that  Charles,  as  he  once  told  Lord  Esfiex,  wished  to  sit  like 
a  Turkish  snltan,  and  sentence  men  to  the  bowstring;  '  but  he 
could  not  bear  that  a  set  of  fellows  should  inquire  into  his  con- 
duct I'  An  illustration  this  of  a  genuine  George  the  Fourth ;  and 
the  modified  slavery  which  even  modem  toryism  would  fain  inflict 
upon  the  masses.  About  the  period  that  Sir  Thomas  Osborne 
was  reaping  his  first  harvest  from  the  powers  that  then  were, 
his  sovereign  had  arranged  with  Louis  in  secret  to  change  the 
religion,  by  law  established,  from  protestantism  to  popery; 
and  introduce  arbitrary  away.  His  governmeut  plunged  into 
another  Dutch  war,  during  which  immense  sums  were  paid  by 
France  to  the  needy  Stuart ;  part  of  the  province  of  Zealand, 
when  conquered,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  England,  as  the 
wages  of  ber  perfidy;  and  the  young  pnnce  of  Orange  himself 
had  his  integrity  laid  siege  to,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  homble  scheme  of  coalescing  against  European 
freedom. 

Well  might  the  British  nation  have  looked  back  upon  the 
horrors  even  of  ciiil  war,  and  sighed  in  the  bitterness  of  its 
spirit.  Valour,  and  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  were  then  the  high 
roads  at  least  to  fame,  if  not  to  oflicial  advancement  also.  But 
now  how  mortifying  and  disgraceful  appeared  the  change.  Tlie 
helm  of  afiJairs  fell  into  the  bands  of  courtezans,  or  their  immib- 
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diate  parasites.  Bishop  Burnet  thus  describes  the  course  of 
events  at  the  time  Osborne  was  creeping  into  distinction :  '  This 
year  the  king  declared  a  new  mistress^  and  made  her  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  his  sister,  and 
had  come  over  with  her  to  Dover ;  where  the  king  had  expressed 
such  a  regard  to  her,  that  Buckingham,  who  hated  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  (the  reigning  harlot,)  intended  to  put  this  new  one 
on  his  majesty.  He  assured  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  he 
could  never  reckon  himself  certain  of  the  king,  but  by  giving  him 
a  mistress,  that  should  be  true  to  his  interests.  It  was  soon 
agreed  to.  So  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  sent  her  with  a  part  of 
his  equipage  to  Dieppe ;  and  said,  he  would  presently  follow. 
But  he,  who  was  the  most  inconstant  and  forgetful  of  all  men, 
never  thought  of  her  more ;  but  went  to  England  by  the  way  of 
Calais.  So  Montague,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  hearing  of 
this,  sent  over  for  a  yacht  for  her,  and  sent  some  of  his  servants 
to  wait  on  her,  and  defray  her  charge,  till  she  was  brought  to 
Whitehall ;  and  then  Lord  Arlington  took  care  of  her.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  thus  lost  the  merit  he  might  have  pre- 
tended to ;  and  brought  over  a  mistress,  whom  his  own  strange 
conduct  threw  into  the  scale  of  his  rivals.  The  king  was  pre- 
sently taken  with  her.  She  studied  to  please  and  observe  him 
in  every  thing ;  so  that  he  passed  away  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
great  fondness  for  her.  He  kept  her  at  avast  charge.  And  she 
by  many  fits  of  sickness,  some  pretended,  some  real,  gained  of 
him  everything  she  desired.  She  stuck  firm  to  the  French  interest, 
and  was  its  chief  support!'  This  incident  constitutes  but  a 
single  leaf  in  the  volume  of  scandal,  oppression,  debauchery, 
and  intrigue,  which  make  up  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Britain  was  then  sacrificed  without  remorse,  by  the  prince  whom 
Osborne  was  about  to  serve,  between  the  grossest  violations  of 
the  seventh  and  tenth  commandments.  With  prostitutes  for 
his  companions,  and  a  foreign  potentate  for  his  paymaster,  he 
mocked  at  the  clergy  who  were  enshrining  him  in  their  sanctu- 
aries and  prayers,  every  twenty-ninth  of  May;  and  robbed  or 
insulted  his  subjects  as  opportunities  ofi*ered.  The  court  and 
privy  purse  had  been  accumulating  debt  ever  since  the  Restora- 
tion ;  whilst  for  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  Charles  had 
assigned  over  several  branches  of  his  revenue  to  some  bankers ; 
besides  pledging  his  faith  to  them,  in  successive  proclamations, 
that  '  he  would  continue  to  make  good  all  his  assignments,  until 
the  whole  debt  should  be  paid,  which  was  now  growing  up  to 
£1,500,000  V  But  woe  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  princes. 
His  majesty  all  at  once  shut  up  his  exchequer;  the  bankers 
broke;  and  multitudes,  who  had  trusted  their  property  with 
them^  beheld  ruin  at  their  doors.     His  ministers  could  not  fail 
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being  coguizant  of  the  royal  perfidy;  for  Lord  Shaftcabury  had 
withdrawn  his  own  money,  and  even  hinted  to  his  friends,  that 
they  should  follow  his  example.  Then  ensued  the  attempted 
seizure  of  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  contrary  to  an  article  in  the 
Peace  of  Breda,  that  no  merchandize  should  be  arrested  on  the 
high  seas,  until  full  six  months  had  elapsed  from  the  proclama- 
tion of  war.  In  addition  to  such  avowals  of  treachery  and 
bankruptcy,  the  suspension  of  all  penal  laws  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion was  ordered :  not  that  any  rights  of  conscience  were  to  be 
vindicated, —  but  only  that  an  act  of  sheer  naked  autocracy 
might  supersede  the  constitution  and  law  of  the  land.  Noncon- 
formity had  too  much  honesty  to  fall  in,  even  with  its  own 
emancipatioD,  on  such  terms. 

Nor  did  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  perceive  it  to  be  his  interest  to 
remain  any  longer  silent.  The  plunder  of  merchants  at  hcnoe, 
or  the  unsuccessful  efforts  against  those  abroad,  involving  towards 
Holland,  '  a  breach  of  faith  such  as  Mahometans  and  pirates 
would  have  been  ashamed  of,'  had  permitted  him  to  remain  un- 
perturbed in  his  rich  oflBce  at  the  Navy  Board ;  but  now  an 
established  church  being  indirectly  struck  at,  under  which  he 
dispensed  considerable  patronage  in  Essex  and  Yorkshire,  his 
voice  began  to  be  heard  and  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  parliament  assembled  for  its  tenth  session,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1673,  it  soon  appeared  how  completely  aristo- 
cracy and  prelacy  understand  one  another.  Doctor  Lingard 
also  tells  us,  that  a  system  had  been  introduced  by  Clarendon, 
to  use  a  certain  class  of  courtiers,  as  straws  thrown  up  to  show 
which  way  the  breath  of  public  opinion  might  be  blovring.  With 
this  view,  they  were  sometimes  instructed  to  conceal  their  senti- 
ments,  or  at  least  act  for  the  time  being  with  the  popular  par^. 
Accordingly,  we  have  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  quite  promi- 
nent amongst  those  who  addressed  the  crown  during  the  month 
of  March,  against  the  dispensing  power  exercised  in  favour  (^ 
dissenters.  Together  with  Messrs.  Meres  and  Powle,  leading 
patriots  of  their  day,  he  contended  and  conquered.  The  honae 
and  its  sovereign  endeavoured  to  take  each  other  by  the  ears, 
after  a  fashion,  wliich  furnished  interminable  jokes  for  Hudibras ; 
and  which  might  have  afforded  Hogarth  materials  for  a  political 
Rake's  Progress,  from  knavery  to  ruin,  on  an  almost  national 
scale.  To  the  glance  of  an  uninitiated  spectator,  it  would  have 
seemed  as  though  the  strange  anomaly  were  presented  <^  a 
placeman  combining  with  an  opposition,  to  coerce  the  court  out 
of  one  of  its  favourite  measures.  Not  that  there  was  an  iden- 
tity of  sentiment  between  the  member  for  York  and  the  col- 
leagues, with  whom  to  serve  a  particular  purpose,  he  just  then 
acted.    Their  desire  was  to  withstand  popery  and  despotism : 
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'  his  to  maintain  that  form  of  protestantism  only,  which  is  in  the 
church  of  England/  Upon  the  Test  Act  he  concurred  equally 
with  them  and  his  superiors  in  the  ministry ;  foreseeing,  with 
the  sagacity  of  a  rat,  that  the  latter  would  drop  to  pieces  from 
its  operation.  Upon  the  unsuccessful  Bill,  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  Test  Act,  for  relieving  nonconformists  from  its  pres- 
sure, '  Osborne  was  separated  from  his  new  associates,  equally  as 
a  churchman  and  a  cavalier/  He  at  once  sprung  back  to  the 
less  liberal,  which  was  in  fact  his  natural  side.  A  few  imperfect 
notes  have  been  preserved  of  his  harangue  against  any  surrender 
even  of  assent  and  consent  to  the  doctrinal  articles,  or  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  covenant :  '  Does  think  this  most  unreasonable, 
and  cannot  consent  to  it.  It  is  both  to  the  king  and  to  this  house : 
to  the  king,  because  we  should  seem  to  encourage  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  men ;  to  the  house,  because  of  the  vote.  No  man 
he  thinks,  would  ever  come  in ;  and  he  would  exclude  them.  It 
is  a  great  scandal  to  bring  them  in  by  special  act  of  parliament ; 
the  nation  groans  under  it ;  and  he  thinks  they  would  return 
into  rebellion  V  So  far  as  wc  may  infer  from  such  moonstruck 
hallucinations.  Sir  Thomas  only  abhorred  the  pope,  because  he 
was  not  an  Anglican  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  speeches 
grew  more  and  more  frequent  on  behalf  of  government;  his 
biographer  remarks,  that — 

'  On  a  proposal  for  delaying  the  Money  Bill  until  the  Test  Act  should 
have  passed,  he  urged  the  propriety  of  reposing  confidence  in  the  king, 
and  of  placing  our  fleet  on  a  footing  with  that  of  the  Dutch,  with  whom 
England  was  now  again  at  war.  But  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
addresses  of  those  days  do  not  assist  us  in  ascertaining,  whether  at  this 
early  period  of  his  career,  Osborne  gave  proofs  of  that  sldlfulness  in 
debate,  and  superior  understanding,  which  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  knew 
him  later,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  largely  ascribes  to  him !  The 
ministers  were  successful  in  passing  their  money  Bill ;  and  the  Commons 
got  little  further  than  the  assertion  of  their  grievances.  These  consisted 
in  England,  of  a  convoy  duty  illegally  imposed,  and  of  abuses  in  the 
quartering  and  keeping  of  soldiers.  The  Irish  grievances  will  show  what 
different  forms  the  liberality  of  a  faction  assumes.  The  prayer  of  the 
party  now  was.  that  no  papist  should  be  admitted  into  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, or  to  hold  any  judicial  or  municipal  office,  or  even  to  reside,  in  a 
corporate  town.* — p.  207. 

Mr.  Courtenay  may  have  notions  of  his  own,  as  to  what  he 
considers  '  the  liberality  of  a  faction.^  But  as  an  impartial  his- 
torian, he  should  be  careful  in  brandishing  such  two-edged 
swords;  lest,  in  making  sly  hits  at  his  honest  opponents,  his 
weapon  may  chance  to  mow  down  a  set  of  dishonest  prejudices 
on  the  conservative  side.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, had  he  dwelt  upon  the  probabilities  or  improbabilities  of 
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hia  hero  ever  exhibiting  either  '  skilfuiness  in  debate,'  ot  '  supe- 
rior undcrstandiDg.'  The  subject  of  this  paper,  poaaessed  an 
intellect  which  may  be  gouged,  and  weighed,  and  measured,  to  a 
nicety.  Had  nny  fond  flatterer  expreased  Iiia  apprehensions 
leat  auch  talcnta  should  be  buried  in  a  napkin,  Robert  Hall 
would  have  answered,  that  a  very  small  pocket  handkerchief 
might  completely  answer  the  purpose.  Our  author  ought  also 
to  have  mentiuncd,  what  he  has  omitted,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  noting  large  aupplies  on  this  occasion,  avoided 
every  recognition  of  the  Dutch  war,  with  an  implicitnesa  which 
covered  them  with  honour.  They  would  not  betray  the  security 
of  our  coasts,  by  unseasonable  parsimony,  but  the  sums  were 
expressed  as  granted  for  '  the  extraordinary  occasions  of  his 
majesty/  The  dissenters  and  patriots  well  enough  knew  that  to 
accomphah  their  best  objecta,  they  muat  blend  the  wiadom  of  the 
serpent,  with  the  endurance  and  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Their 
sovereign  was  a  hollow,  profligate  hypocrite.  An  almost  omni- 
present hierarchy  sat  at  his  feet,  with  more  than  papal  adula- 
tion, ready  to  proclaim  hia  divine  right  of  reigning,  if  he  would 
but  attach  his  sceptre  to  their  wealth,  immunities,  and  privileges ; 
which  he  was  profuse  in  his  promises  of  being  wilUng  to  do. 
The  peerage  was  a  vulture,  its  beak  ever  gnawing  into  the  vitaU 
of  the  country,  like  the  bird  of  torture  to  Prometheus!  The 
House  of  Lords,  saya  Hallam,  'contained  unfortunately  an  in- 
vincible majority  for  the  court,  prompt  to  frustrate  any  legisla^ 
tive  security  for  public  liberty.  Thus  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
first  sent  up  to  that  house  in  1674,  was  lost  there  in  several 
successive  sessions.  The  Commons  therefore  testified  their  sense 
of  public  grievances,  and  kept  ahve  an  alarm  in  the  nation  by 
resolutions  and  addresses,  which  a  phlegmatic  reader  is  some- 
timea  too  apt  to  consider  factious  or  unnecessary.'  In  the  next 
session  of  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  Test  Act  passed, 
to  which  nonconformists,  through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port, laudably  gave  their  suflnrages,  though  of  course  without 
any  compromise  of  their  genuine  attachment  to  religious  liberty, 
the  country  party  succeeded  in  banishing  Buckingham  from  the 
palace,  and  in  intimidating  Arlington  into  a  change  of  poliCT. 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  on  the  l^h  of  the  intervening  June,  ob- 
tained hia  high  appointment  as  Lord  Treasurer  of  England.  It 
was  always  conferred  by  the  presentation  of  a  white  staff,  and 
hod  attached  to  it  an  income  of  £8,000  per  annum,  besides 
immense  patronage  and  perquisites.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  na^ 
that  his  estate  was  become  a  good  deal  impaired  at  this  time : 
which,  if  true,  mtiat  have  made  auch  vast  emolument  still  more 
agreeable  to  him.  What  his  majesty  valued  most,  was  freedom 
from  trouble  and  care,  being  a  perfect  Vitellius  in  his  own  way :— 
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umbraculis  hortorum  abditus,  tU  ignava  animalia,  quibus  si  cibum 
guggerdSyjacent  torpentqtie,  praterita  instantia  fiitura  pari  oblivi- 
one  dimiserat  !  The  new  premier  well  knew  this  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  the  House  of  Commons  also  knew  it  on  the  other.  Had 
Charles  been  a  real  politician^  an  able  tyrant,  or  an  ambitious  war- 
rior, he  would  have  proved  far  more  mischievous,  than  he  even  did 
as  a  voluptuary,  towards  the  best  interests  of  these  kingdoms.  In 
that  case,  however,  Osborne  would  have  never  risen  above  the 
Navy  Board.  The  prelate  of  Sarum  says,  that  '  he  was  a  posi- 
tive undertaking  man ;  so  he  gave  the  king  great  ease,  by  as- 
suring him,  all  things  would  go  according  to  his  mind  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  And  when  his  hopes  failed  him,  he 
had  always  some  excuse  ready  to  put  the  miscarriage  upon ;  by 
which  means  he  got  into  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  with 
the  king,  and  maintained  it  the  longest  of  any  that  ever  served 
him.'  The  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  his  coming  into  the 
Exchequer  to  be  sworn  in,  still  remains  extant,  containing  some 
flattery, — some  truth, — and  some  characteristics  of  his  age. 
'  Kings,'  says  he,  '  are  as  Gods,  and  bestow  honours,  riches,  and 
power,  where  they  please ;  but  in  this  they  are  men,  that  they 
can  only  choose,  not  make  a  person  adequate  to  their  employ- 
ment.' Persons  generally  hoped  for  some  improvement,  now 
that  Buckingham  was  gone;  since  anything  appeared  better 
than  the  Cabal ;  even  although  the  rumour  should  be  a  correct 
one,  that  Osborne  had  agreed  to  pay  Lord  CliflFord  some  portion 
of  his  salary  on  resigning.  Sir  Thomas  was  ennobled  in  the 
following  August,  as  Viscount  Latimer.  In  June,  1674,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Danby. 

Charles  nevertheless  had  evidently  elevated  him  too  soon : 
for  Arlington,  Shaftesbury,  and  Lauderdale  had  not  as  yet 
withdrawn,  although  their  combination  was  scattered  and 
broken ;  nor  had  even  Buckingham  himself  followed  the  example 
of  Cliflford  in  going  altogether  ofiF  the  scene.  Hence  the  guilty 
mantle  of  those  wicked  conspirators  descended  upon  the  new 
lord  treasurer's  shoulders.  His  nomination  openly  announced 
him  as  participator  in  all  the  political  crimes  of  his  predecessors; 
more  especially  that  hateful  connection  with  France,  which  na- 
turally and  righteously  soon  drew  upon  him  the  jealousy  and 
execration  of  the  Commons.  They  refused  the  supplies,  unless 
it  should  appear  that  Dutch  obstinacy  would  render  them  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  advance,  in  boldness  of  remonstrance, 
upon  their  conduct  in  the  previous  session  may  be  accounted 
for,  through  the  Duke  of  York  having  avowed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Lord  Danby  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  in  secret  to 
dispose  his  royal  master  to  pacific  designs.  Shaftesbury  had  to 
eurrender  up  the  great  seal.    The  remaining  members  of  the 
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Cabal  were  aooD  furioUBly  proceeded  agftinst.  Louis  the  Ponr- 
teenth  setting  narrower  limits  to  his  liberality  than  could  haTe 
been  coDvenieat  to  the  British  sovereign,  the  latter  at  length 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  Holland,  through  the  Spamsh 
ambassador,  in  February,  1674,  Sir  William  Temple  went  forth 
once  more  to  the  Hague  as  our  representative  to  the  States; 
flattering  himself  that  he  had  left  the  court  at  home  quite  upon 
the  right  tack ;  upon  which  our  biographer,  with  all  the  simplicity 
in  the  world,  enunciates  the  following  sentences : 

'  Now  that  the  test  act  was  in  force,  peace  made  with  the  Dutch,  and 
the  connexion  with  France  interrupted,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in 
the  policy  of  the  administralion  of  which  Lord  Danby  was  a  member. 
It  was  equally  consistent  with  bis  own,  and  with  the  pubUc  opinion. 
The  treasury  now  gave  relief,  in  what  mode  I  am  unable  to  say,  to  the 
sufferers,  by  the  perfidious  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer.  The  sum 
awarded  is  affirmed  to  have  been  £1 ,200,000.  lliis  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  financial  administration,  which,  although  the  subject  of  modi 
controversy,  most  historians  have  landed ;  since  under  it,  the  revenue 
was  augmented,  while  the  expenses  were  diminished.  In  these  depart- 
mental matters,  Danby  had  probably  his  own  way ;  but  he  bad  by  do 
means  that  dominant  controiU  over  the  afiairs  of  the  King,  which  now 
belongs  to  a  prime  minister.  Buckingham  was  finally  cashiered  in  ttie 
spring  of  1674  :  but  Arlington  remained,  a  mere  cipher,  until  the  14th 
of  the  following  September,  when  he  resigned  the  secTetaryship  of  state, 
and  became  lord  chamberlain.  He  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  ■ 
renewal  of  the  connection  with  Louis,  being  very  jealous  of  Danby,  whom 
he  envied  for  his  easy  acquisition  of  the  white  staff ;  and  not  unwilling, 
as  it  is  beheved,  to  support  his  rivalry  by  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  op- 
position. The  two  discarded  ministers,  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham, 
hod  now  become  flaming  patriots.' — pp.  212,  213, 

Such  are  the  notions  of  this  very  amiable  and  moderate  me- 
morialist in  palliating  political  misdemeanours.  If  the  surCue 
of  matters  can  be  only  kept  smooth  and  polished,  conservatism  re- 
ntains  perfectly  satisfied :  the  jenlousies  of  courtiers,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  peerage,  absorbing  all  that  attention,  which  is  Sax 
too  sublime  to  analyze  financial  measures,  or  expatiate  upon  the 
genuine  basement  of  the  social  pyramid.  It  always  reminds  n> 
of  the  old  chroniclers  Froiaaart  and  Monstrelet ;  who  weep  aitd 
wul  over  the  fall  of  each  individual  knight  and  gentleman^ 
throughout  their  battles,  but  dispose  of  the  common  soldiers  aa  so 
many  nothings,  to  be  murdered  by  the  dozen  or  score,  aa  the  caso 
may  be.  We  Tcnture  to  conceive,  that  there  were  many  things 
'  to  object  to  in  the  policy  of  that  administration  of  which  Lord 
Danby  was  a  member.*  Besides  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  he  was  ostensibly  its  leader;  and  so  long  as  he  preferred 
continuing  so,  with  the  door  of  retreat  at  any  moment  open  to 
him,  he  must  be  held  reaponsible  for  the  iniquity  oS  ten  thou- 
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sand  abominations,  of  which  he  was  cognisant,  although  taking 
in  them  no  personal  share.  He  was  no  Simon  Pure  amongst 
knaves  and  jugglers ;  but  himself  the  arch-conjuror,  palming  off 
upon  the  public  his  series  of  little  base  meannesses ;  and  endea- 
vouring to  aggrandize  his  own  special  fortunes  with  all  his  might 
and  main.  His  caution,  prudence,  and  apparent  respectability, 
as  compared  with  his  predecessors,  were  the  mere  instincts  of 
self-preservation.  Tlirough  the  operation  of  corruption,  and 
cajolery  he  reigned  and  revelled ;  until  enemies  more  A^dcked, 
or  perhaps  more  bold  and  clever  than  himself,  plucked  the  stool 
&om  under  him,  and  down  he  fell.  He  was  grand  master  in  an 
art,  introduced  from  the  state-craft  of  King  James  the  First — 
that  of  turning  to  account  the  weapons  and  warfare  of  merce- 
nary eloquence.  An  office — a  sum  of  gold — an  introduction  to 
gilded  circles — even  allurements  more  directly  immoral — pro- 
duced changes,  the  reverse  of  alchemy.  They  hushed  many  an 
harangue — varied  the  side  upon  which  many  a  vote  was  ulti- 
mately given — made  hypocrisy  in  the  two  houses  as  common 
as  hair  powder — and  frittered  away  the  noblest  germs  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  Mammon  ruled  the  day,  we  had  almost  said, 
without  a  rival.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  Danby  bribed  the  less 
important  members,  instead  of  the  leaders,  which  was  not  found 
to  answer  so  weU ;  but  as  Hallam  justly  remarks,  it  rather  seems 
probable  that  he  was  libertd  to  all !  The  parliament  itself 
gained  the  character  and  title  of  the  pensioned  parliament.  The 
last  cited  author  also  observes,  that  ^  he  had  virtues,  as  an  En- 
glish minister,  which  serve  to  extenuate  some  great  errors,  and 
an  entire  want  of  scrupulousness  in  his  conduct !  Zealous  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  he 
counteracted,  whilst  he  seemed  to  yield  to  the  prepossessions  of 
his  sovereign  !^  Which  eulogium  strikes  our  plain  under- 
standing as  being  equivalent  to  portraying  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  then  about  court.  Both  whigs  and  tories 
seem  at  times  scarcely  out  of  the  hornbook  class  in  pohtics.  No 
man,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  can  ever  be  really  and  truly  a 
great  man  without  being  a  good  man :  nor  can  the  wealthy  or 
potent  official,  who  has  contrived  to  scatter  every  conscientious 
scruple  to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  carry  ought  else  than  a  knave's 
heart  beneath  his  ermine,  or  under  his  coronet.  We  shall  sec 
this  ere  long  sufficiently  illustrated.  Every  bow  he  made  the 
king,  as  well  as  every  patriotic  profession  he  uttered,  was  a  fea- 
ture in  the  grand  farce  of  advancing  himself  at  the  cost  of  both 
crown  and  country.  Until  the  people  have  their  due  share  of 
power,  royal  ministers  and  privileged  orders  will  be,  like  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  to  David,  too  hard  lor  liberalism.  The  comfort 
is  that  freedom  is  immortal ;  whilst  oppression  engenders  the 
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very  worm  at  its  root,  wliich  is,  some  day  or  otlier,  to  lay  it 
prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Danby  now  turned  his  thoughts,  through  the  national  fear  of 
Romanism,  to  some  plan  of  comprehension,  which  should  em- 
brace nonconformity  and  episcopalianism  in  one  common 
caujse.  Bichard  Baxter  went  bo  far  as  to  put  upon  paper  a  pro- 
posal, that  ecclesiastical  teachers  and  achoolmasters  should  sub- 
scribe the  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  expressed  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  according  to  the  thir- 
teenth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  they  were  also  to  approve,  in  some 
general  manner  the  homilies ;  and  set  their  hands  to  a  declara- 
tion against  rebellion  and  sedition.  '  Sut,'  says  our  biographer, 
'  among  the  demands  made  by  the  nonconformists,  some  were 
such  as  no  established  church  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
admit.  For  the  principle  of  the  scheme  was  to  leave  the  liturgy, 
sacraments,  and  other  ordinances  generally  established,  and  in 
force ;  but  to  allow  of  great  latitude  in  omission,  alteration,  or 
nonconformity;  and  this  not  only  in  private  homes,  but  in  the 
parish  churclies.'  No  good  resulted  from  these  negociations. 
All  such  plana  indeed  must,  and  ought  to  fail,  wherever  they 
involve  any  principle  of  a  religious  establishment.  Episcopacy, 
swollen  into  prelacy,  through  receiving  its  crorier  from  the  grant 
of  an  earthly  sovereign,  always  deals  with  presbyterianism  or 
Congregationalism,  on  these  occasions,  as  one  possessing  a  jttre 
divino  claim  to  the  largest  slice — the  lion's  portion — of  the  se- 
cular spoils,  that  are  to  be  divided.  When  the  lord  treasurer, 
far  too  dull  to  discern  the  gcnuiue  nature  of  the  difficulties  be- 
fore him,  achieved  no  reward  but  disappointment  for  his  puna, 
he  resigned  himself  at  once  to  a  current  of  universal  persecution, 
devised  by  Bishops  Morley  and  Ward,  who  met  their  brethren 
of  the  right  reverend  bench  at  Lambeth.  Other  choice  spirits 
there  joined  them — Lauderdale,  Finch,  Coventry,  WOliamson, 
and  above  all,  the  holder  of  the  white  staff.  The  consequence 
of  their  consultation  soon  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  an  order  in 
council,  forbidding  attendance  at  mass,  reviving  the  old  catholic 
disabilities,  and  penalties ;  and  requiring  a  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  conventicles.  St.  Paul's,  moreover,  was  to 
be  rebuilt,  with  respect  to  wliich  Lord  Danby  professed  ardent 
zeal;  openly  accusing  those  before  him  in  power  for  having  ne- 
glected it  80  long.  Still  further  to  conciliate  the  almost  for- 
gotten royalists,  he  erected  at  Charing  Cross  that  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  the  First,  which  had  lain  for  years  in  conceal- 
ment ;  but  which  few  can  even  now  examine  without  admiration 
at  its  merits,  as  a  specimen  of  art.  Parliament  soon  afterwards 
reassembled  for  its  thirteenth  session,  after  an  interval  of  fbor- 
teen  months.     The  sou  and  successor  of  the  royal  martyr  forth^ 
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with  illustrated  that  profundity  of  cunning  which  we  may  allow 
him  to  have  inherited  from  his  father.     He  boasted  in  his  speech 
of  what  he  had  done  to  extinguish  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
popery ;  he  being  a  disguised  papist  himself  at  that  very  mo- 
ment I     More  courteously  than  usual  of  late  years^  he  requested 
the  loyal  assistance  of  his  subjects^  to  extricate  his  exchequer 
from  embarrassment^  by  granting  abundant  suppUes.     It  was 
neither  more  nor  less,  however,  than  the  wolf  requesting  the 
crane  to  take  the  bone  out  of  his  throat :  and  who  would  trust 
their  necks  within  such  perilous  jaws?      Lord  Russell,  with 
Cavendish  and  his  friends,  immediately  directed  their  blows  at 
the  new  minister.     '  All  we  give,'  they  exclaimed,  '  is  too  httle, 
when  the  treasury  is  managed  to  set  up  private  men,  and  their 
heirs.     The  Earl  of  Danby  has  acted  in  a  high  and  arbitrary 
manner,  having  disposed  of  the  monies  as  he  pleased:  for  he 
has  publicly  declared  amongst  his  servants,  that  a  new  procla- 
mation is  better  than  an  old  law.'     His  dismissal  from  all  em- 
plojrment  was  therefore  moved,  and  quickly  supported  by  an 
impeachment  of  seven  articles.     Trick,  subterfuge,  and  deep 
bribery,   for  the  present,  dispersed  the  tempest;  but  already 
was  that  seed  germinating,  which  afterwards  produced  the  revo- 
lution.    Middle  classes  began  once  more  to  gather  together  the 
scattered  elements  of  an  energy  which  had  sjrmpathized  with 
Eliot,  or  supported  Pym   and  Hampden.     Defeated  in  their 
attempts  to  ruin  Lord  Danby  by  personal  accusation,  the  leaders 
of  opposition  resorted  to  the  more  ordinary  course  of  impugning 
the  measures  of  his  government.     '  He  had  estabUshed,  and 
sincerely  endeavoured  to  maintain,  the  neutraUty  of  England 
between  France  and  Holland.     But  a  body  of  English  troops 
still  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Eling  of  France,  and  it  was 
the  joint  object  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ministers,  and  of  the 
English  opposition,  to  procure  the  return  of  these  troops.'     The 
house  of  Commons,  in  April  and  May,  1675,  addressed  Charles 
to  recall  them,  and  prevent  any  more  from  going.     He  promised 
the  latter,  but  refused  the  former,  as  inconsistent  with  his  ho- 
nour !     So  abused  was  this  sacred  term  to  the  worst  purposes. 

It  may  well  be  demanded,  what  these  wicked  men,  both  so- 
vereign and  cabinet,  had  really  to  do  with  honour  at  all? 
Danby  now  introduced  into  that  hotbed  of  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion, the  House  of  Lords,  a  measure,  which  even  his  biographer 
admits,  must  be  accounted  the  most  remarkable  of  his  adminis- 
tration. His  brother-in-law.  Lord  Lindsay,  had  to  officiate  as 
mouth-piece  on  this  occasion,  of  that  principle  in  politics,  which, 
having  horns  like  a  lamb,  in  the  end  thunders  like  a  dragon. 
Passive  obedience  carries  under  the  veil  of  meekness,  a  heart 
athirst  for  the  murder  of  patriotism.     So  it  was  then,  and  so 
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must  it  be,  until  the  close  of  time ;  whether  an  archbishop  Land 
wishes  to  support  a  Strafford ;  or  his  successors,  the  Puseyites 
of  our  own  day,  would  iain  prostrate  liberty  once  more  under 
their  two  swords — the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical.  We  are  of 
course  alluding  to  the  celebrated  Non-resisting-test  j  which, 
although  some  have  supposed  not  to  have  been  the  genuine  off- 
s  pring  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  as  to  its  conception,  most  certaiolj 
became  his,  by  subsequent  adoption.  It  stood,  indeed,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  upper  chamber,  in  such  deformity  and  ugliness,  that 
to  claim  too  near  a  relationship,  until  the  public  mind  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  prodigium  horridum,  might  have  seemed  rather 
perilous  to  the  boldest  statesman.  All  persons  in  council,  office, 
parliament,  or  the  magistracy,  were  to  declare,  upon  their  oaths, 
as  follows  : — '  I  do  avow,  protest,  and  declare,  that  it  is  not  law- 
fiil  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  to  take  up  arms  against  hia 
Majesty,  and  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking 
up  arms,  by  his  authority,  against  his  person,  or  against  those 
that  are  commissioned  by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  comnussion. 
And  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  endeavour  the  alter- 
ation of  the  government  either  in  church  or  state.'  Lingard 
mentions  some  alterations  afterwards  made  in  it.  But  John 
Zjocke  watched  the  court,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  presently 
work  its  own  undoing.  The  debates  lasted  for  sixteen  days. 
Shaftesbury  rested  his  counter- arguments  '  upon  general  objec- 
tions, and  particularly  upon  speculative  difficulties,  which  might, 
under  various  contingencies,  be  occasioned  by  the  inaction  of  the 
test.'  The  whole  bill,  Hallam  thinks,  was  propoonded  as  a  stone 
of  contention  and  stumbling  amongst  the  country  party ;  in  which 
Presbyterians  and  parliamentarians  were  associated  with  certain 
disappointed  cavaliers.  However  this  might  be,  it  never  went 
beyond  the  House  of  Peers ;  the  question  of  privilege  having 
been  purposely  started,  about  Doctor  Shirley,  and  Sir  John 
Fagg,  which  occasioned  successive  prorogations.  In  the  contest 
thus  raised,  between  their  lordships  and  the  commons,  as  to 
whether  the  peerage  constituted  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
Charles  and  his  supple  minister  preached  up  moderation,  and 
ui^ed  on  the  wheels  of  an  irresponsible  yet  necessitous  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  they  could.  No  parliamentary  session  fi» 
business  seems  to  have  occurred  until  February,  1677.  During 
the  long  interval,  his  majesty  once  more  degraded  himself  into 
a  base  pensioner  of  Louis.  He  condescended  to  receive  half  a 
miUion  of  crowns,  for  postponing  the  grand  council  of  these 
nations  for  fifteen  months.  In  the  beginning  of  the  yeai- 1676, 
the  two  sovereigns  bound  themselves  by  a  formal  treaty,  of  which 
Danhy  was  without  doubt  cognizant,  not  to  enter  upon  any  en- 
gagements, but  by  matual  consent;  and  the  Stoart  promised. 
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for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  not  to  call  the  two  houses  together, 
or  at  least  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  them,  should  any  patriotic 
attempts  be  made  to  impose  anti-galUcan  arrangements.  Our 
William  the  Third,  through  Rouvigny,  came  afterwards  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  traitorous  and  treacherous  compact ;  on  the 
strength  of  which,  although  Lord  Danby  had  advised  his  master 
not  to  execute  it,  he  nevertheless  pressed  the  French  cabinet  for 
the  wages;  and  no  less  than  £200,000  sterling  was  actually 
paid !  No  wonder  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  did 
their  utmost  to  keep  back  every  supply,  within  their  reach,  from 
such  an  exchequer ! 

Upon  the  clearest  perceptions  that  neither  the  king  nor  his 
white  staff  could  be  trusted,  even  so  far  back  as  October,  1675, 
they  had  resolved  that  no  sums  should  be  voted  for  taking  off 
anticipations  from  the  revenue.     Our  pliant  biographer  blames 
them  for  this ;  since  the  executive  could  scarcely  have  urged  any 
request   more  moderate  in  its  character  or  appearance.     Yet 
supposing  they  had  acceded  to  the    royal  soUcitations — would 
their  grants  have  been  ultimately  anything  more  than  just  so 
much  waste  of  the  national  property  ?    The  notorious  Chiffinch, 
as  pander  to  the  pleasures  of  a  wicked  monarch,  was  ready  to 
absorb  every  shilling  he  could  lay  hold  of,  for  purposes  too  scan- 
dalous to  sully  these  pages  with  in  any  length  of  detail.     All  the 
bounty  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  seemed  insufficient  to  satiate 
and  feed  this  filthy  and  abominable  sponge !     Was  the  House 
of  Commons  to  manifest  any  particular  regard  for  the  employer 
of  such  a  profligate  ?     Instead  of  giving  new  supplies  for  the 
navy,  they  appropriated  the  customs  to  that  service :  and  though 
they  voted  money  for  building  ships,  it  was  by  a  mere  minute 
majority,   that   a  proposition   was  negatived  for   placing  the 
amount  to  be  raised  under  the  custody  of  the  city  of  London. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Uanby  ceased  not  to  labour  in  his  vocation. 
With  wretched  tools,  with  an  extravagant  prince,  amidst  the 
multifarious  mismanagement  inherited  from  his  predecessors  in 
office,  he  really  wrought  wonders.    Pensions  alone  swallowed  up 
iB  145,000  per  annum,  out  of  an  income,  which  could  not  ordi- 
narily be  reckonedat  more  than  from  £1,200,000,  to  £1,360,000. 
Through  curious  and  contemporaneous  testimony,  we  gather, 
that  the  entire  legal  revenues,  from  1673  to  1679,  returned 
about  £8,200,000,  or  £1,366,000  a  year :  besides  which,  it  may 
be  said,  there  were  the  disgraceful  French  subsidies ;  and  the 
extraordinary  supplies  granted  at  different  times ;  so   as  that 
for  the  entire  twenty-four  years  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
these  last  actually  amounted  to  £11,443,407,  or  about  £476,808 
per  annum,  taking  an  average.     Allowing,  however,  in  the  gross, 
£1,800,000  as  the  royal  annual  receipts,  the  disbursements,  on 
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the  other  hand,  were  geaendlf  £1,387,770;  and  always 
£1,200,000;  —  besides  the  contiagencies  and  extraordinaries  of 
two  Dutch  wara ;  the  preparations  for  a  French  one,  in  1678  j  the 
interest  at  sis  per  cent,  paid  upon  the  £1,200,000  compensation 
to  the  sufferers  from  dosing  the  exchequer ;  and  the  refitment 
of  the  navy.  The  anticipations  came  to  as  much  as  £866,000, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  tlie  germ  of  our  national 
debt,  now  muttiphed  from  thousands  to  millions.  The  earl  may 
very  likely  have  done  his  best  amidst  such  pecuniary  discourage- 
ments  and  perplexities ;  whilst  we  cannot  refrain  from  smiling, 
at  the  almost  obstinate  reluctance,  with  which  Mr.  Courtenay 
admits  irrefragable  evidence  against  the  integrity  of  his  hero. 
It  becomes  thoroughly  resistless,  as  he  proceeds ;  until  we  are 
finally  favoured  with  the  following : — 

*  At  last  thwarted,  and  Kron^/Iy  suspected  by  pBrliaroent,  Danby ,  Dot- 
withstanding  his  predilections  against  the  French  interests,  did  become 
a  party,  umcilUng,  and  indeed  scarcely  consenting,  to  one  of  Charles's  ar- 
rangements with  the  French  court,  founded  upon  the  policy  tEkich  kg 
entirely  ditapproved.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  sold  to  France  for  a  renewal  of  Charles's 
penwon,  I  cannot  concur  with  those,  who  are  of  opinion  that  Danby's 
participation  in  these  corrupt  bargains  commenced  during  the  recess  of 
1676.  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  his  owd  statement,  which  fixes, 
after  the  prorogation  in  April,  1677,  'the  first  time  of  his  knowing  any 
transaction  about  French  money."  Nevertheless,  the  stipulations,  of 
which  he  wot  vadoubtedly  convertant,  vicre  surh  at  cannot  be  defended,  in 
regard  either  to  the  policy  of  England,  or  the  principles  and  professioos 
of  the  minister.' ' — pp.  237,  8. 

In  these  lines  the  italics  are  ours ;  and  we  have  used  them  to 
demonstrate  the  extraordinary  bias  which  will  affect  conservative 
minds,  when  contemplating  certain  transgressions  perpetrated  in 
their  own  school  of  policy.  The  testimony  against  the  lord  trea- 
surer having  ever  been  a  personage  of  common  integrity  is  con- 
clusive from  the  very  commencement ;  yet  we  have  him  por- 
trayed in  the  light  very  much  of  a  persecuted  Btatesman  I  As 
to  the  accouut  given  by  Lord  John  BuMell  of  his  virtuous  an- 
cestor, our  biographer  has  the  glance  of  a  basilisk,  and  detects 
the  slightest  disposition  even  towards  the  commission  of  an  error 
in  judgment.  But  here,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dauby,  a  con- 
victed political  sinner  of  many  a  session,  a  man  who  had  sworn 
and  forsworn  himself  until  his  oaths  of  official  uprightness  must 
have  attenuated  into  mere  cobwebs  to  his  conscience, — we  meet 
with  a  marvellously  different  mode  of  treatment.  This  guilty 
individual  has  been  '  wrongfully  suspected  j ' — he  has  been  at 
length  convicted  of  being  a  party  to  national  treason,  yet  hia 
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mind  is  mentioned  as  having  been  'unwilling/  and  indeed 
scarcely  '  consenting  / — his  own  statement  is  admitted,  as  to 
when  his  criminality  really  began,  as  if  every  rogue  at  the  Old 
Bailey  is  not  just  as  plausible  in  narrowing  the  limits  of  his  de- 
linquency ; — ^his  earlier  obliquities  are  glossed  over,  or  leniently 
softened  down  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  into  'stipulations 
which  cannot  be  defended :'  and  yet  this  selfsame  writer  can 
call  such  a  philosopher,  as  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  to  account,  because  in  '  his  long  and  spirited 
narration  of  what  passed  about  the  non-resisting  test,  the  party 
feeling  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  justice  being  done  to  the  rea- 
sons and  arguments  of  the  court  and  its  retainers/  The  oppo- 
sition looked  at  Lord  Danby  and  his  conduct,  standing  closer 
to  both  than  we  do ;  and,  therefore,  of  course  not  able  to  see  the 
proportions  of  good  and  evil  in  his  character,  either  with  that  clear- 
ness or  calmness,  which  posterity  alone  can  manifest.  They  daily 
more  and  more  distrusted  him,  and  had  most  satisfactory  grounds 
for  doing  so.  All  his  professions  and  assurances  of  zeal  against 
France  went  for  little  or  nothing.  The  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand troops,  of  as  splendid  soldiers  as  the  world  ever  saw,  raised 
suddenly  in  1677,  under  pretexts  that  the  counsels  of  Louis 
must  at  length  be  resisted,  excited  the  worst  apprehensions.  We 
now  know,  from  the  correspondence  of  Barillon  in  Dalrymple,  that 
Charles  and  his  brother  looked  to  them  as  useful  means  for  con- 
solidating the  royal  authority.  England  meanwhile  prospered 
&l  home  through  her  general  tranquillity  and  commercial  enter- 
prise :  but  these  very  circumstances  made  such  as  doubted  the 
lawfulness  of  standing  armies  at  all,  the  more  fearful  lest  the 
blessings  of  secular  opulence,  dependant  as  they  must  ever  be 
upon  liberty,  should  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  Danby  was  en- 
deavouring to  repress  the  free  discussion  of  political  topics.  An 
old  proclamation  was  re-issued  for  the  extinction  of  coflTee-houses, 
because  there  the  tongues  of  men  presumed  to  canvass  the 
tyranny  of  government.  He  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  tamper 
with  the  Irish  revenues,  by  farming  them  out  upon  that  plan  of 
competition,  which  would  produce  for  himself  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Burnet  informs  us  how  '  this  secret  broke  out :'  and 
Lord  Widdrington  confessed  that  he  made  an  offer  of  a  round 
sum  to  the  lord  treasurer,  with  respect  to  which  Halifax  ob- 
served, that  '  it  was  declined  so  very  mildly /  as  not  to  discourage 
fiirther  advances.  Ecclesiastical  appointments  also  quickened 
apprehensions  in  some  quarters.  Bancroft  was  nominated  to 
succeed  Sheldon,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  from  whose  pecu- 
liar principles,  the  puritans,  remembering  Laud,  began  to  fear 
for  their  ears.  When  parliament  met  in  February  1677,  large 
ministerial  majorities  soon  demonstrated  that  matters  were  to  be 
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carried  with  a  high  hand.  Suckingham,  Salisbury,  Shafteabiuy, 
and  Wharton,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  impugning  the 
legality  of  the  Houses  meeting  without  a  dissotutiou,  since  the 
prorogation  had  extended  beyond  a  year.  Bribery,  then  as 
now,  was  iu  the  mouth  of  everybody;  and  upon  the  solemn 
assurances  of  Courtin,  who  had  succeeded  Rouvigny,  we  ascer- 
tain that '  when  the  king  received  iu  January  a  portion  of  his  an- 
nual pension  from  France,  the  whole  sum  was  immediately  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  In 
other  words.  Lord  Danby  measured  and  estimated  others  by  his 
own  long  arm  and  itching  palm.  He  thought,  and  justly  thought, 
that  it  was  only  to  pay  and  have ! 

In  this  session  not  only  were  supplies  tardily  and  scantily 
given,  but  the  courage  of  the  Commons  began  to  rise  against  the 
notorious  malversations  of  the  crown.  For  ships,  £584,000, 
although  voted,  had  to  be  administered  under  an  order  of  appro- 
priation, directing  that  an  account  of  the  expenditure  should  be 
rendered  to  the  house.  His  majesty  moreover  was  sorely  pressed, 
upon  his  foreign  affairs.  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  were  now 
Tying  with  each  other,  who  should  purchase  the  most  effectual 
interest  amongst  our  British  legislators !  Who  can  peruse  these 
pages  of  our  annals  without  blushing  for  very  shame  ?  Even 
Russell,  Hollis,  and  the  patriots,  looked  abroad  for  succour ;  and 
some  defiled  their  hitherto  fair  and  spotless  names  ^vith  the  con- 
tamination of  foreign  gold.  We  can  tolerate  no  excuse  for  their 
crimes.  The  views  of  the  two  noblemen  just  named,  in  their 
clandestine  intercourse  with  the  French  ambassador,  may  have 
appeared  satisfactory  to  themselves,  namely,  to  detach  Louis 
from  Charles, — to  countermine  the  intrigues  of  their  wicked 
parasites, — to  crush  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  popish  faction, — 
.  to  procure  the  disbanding  of  a  dangerous  army, — the  dissolution 
of  a  corrupted  parhament, — the  dismissal  of  a  bad  minister.  All 
this,  we  admit,  may  have  been  true ;  but  it  was  the  policy  of  less 
honourable  politicians  than  their  great  prototypes  of  the  common- 
wealth :  it  was  wliiggery  rather  than  liberalism ;  it  was  the  expe- 
diency, rather  than  the  genuine  wisdom  of  patriotism,  sporting 
with  pubhc  honesty  and  individual  selfishness,  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  most  perilous  precipice.  Tliere  can  be  no  allowed  compromise  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  in  first-rate  minds.  Lord  Danby,  mean- 
while, imitated  the  merest  dabbler  in  politics,  through  his  intro- 
ducing measure  after  measure,  to  catch  votes  and  good  opinions, 
were  that  possible,  from  opposite  sections  in  the  senate.  Most 
of  these  were  httle  else  than  paper  kites,  which,  soared  into  the 
clouds  for  their  appointed  hour  or  purpose,  and  then  fell  to  the 
ground  abandoned  or  forgotten.  His  correspondence  with 
Paris  and  the  Hague  thickened  ra[jidlT  in  complexity  and  inte- 
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i»est.  He  wished  to  please  his  sovereign,  keep  his  place,  govern 
the  realm,  aggrandize  the  church  of  England,  check  noncon- 
formity and  popery,  flatter  Louis,  get  his  money,  cheat  him  out 
of  the  fulfilment  of  every  promise  ever  made  or  offered  by  Charles, 
and  gratify  the  Prince  of  Orange.  How  tangled  and  strange 
appears  the  whole  skein  of  affairs  under  the  management  of  such 
a  pretender !  For  the  last  three  years  he  had  cultivated  the  most 
umicable  intercourse  with  William,  upon  the  sagacious  system 
of  having  two  strings  to  his  bow.  "nirough  Lady  Temple,  in 
May  1677,  his  highness  confidentially  transmitted  a  wish  to  the 
lord  treasurer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  court  the  princess 
Mary.  This  had  been  first  suggested  in  1675,  when,  after  a  re- 
luctant consent  had  been  extorted  by  the  king  from  his  brother, 
the  offer  was  made  by  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  then  received  it  coolly.  Affairs,  however,  had 
now  altered,  and  Danby,  to  his  credit,  espoused  the  match 
warmly.  He  obtained  in  September  an  express  invitation  for 
the  royal  suitor  to  come  over  to  England.  His  influence  re- 
moved a  number  of  difficulties,  started  in  succession,  both  by  his 
majesty  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  proposed  that  the  marriage 
should  be  deferred  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Happily 
it  took  place  on  the  4th  of  November,  leading  as  it  did  eleven 
years  afterwards  to  most  important  consequences.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  pay  Charles  2,000,000 
livres  for  proroguing  parliament  from  December  to  April  1678, 
fired  at  the  intelligence  of  this  auspicious  union,  and  stopped  his 
subsidies.  Miserable  chaffering  and  deception  now  ensued. 
Hostilities  were  menaced  against  France  to  secure  proper  terms 
with  regard  to  the  Netherlands.  Votes  of  supply  nevertheless 
passed  with  extreme  difficulty,  from  the  prevalence  of  distrust 
amongst  all  parties.  Clarges  made  a  motion  and  carried  it,  that 
no  monies  should  be  really  appropriated,  until  his  majesty  should 
have  satisfied  the  opposition  with  regard  to  religion ;  which  so  ex- 
asperated the  king,  that  Barillon  being  on  the  spot  ready  to 
renew  any  pecimiary  arrangements,  that  might  buy  over 
so  profligate  a  potentate,  he  at  once  fell  in  with  them,  got 
upon  his  old  tack  of  succumbing  to  the  Grand  Monarque  for 
money,  and  compelled  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  at  Nimeguen  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  1678.  The  lord  treasurer,  throughout 
these  atrocious  negotiations,  bemired  himself  more  and  more 
deeply  in  political  abominations.  Thus,  at  the  command  of 
Charles,  he  wrote  to  Montague  at  Paris  in  March,  as  follows  : — 
^  In  case  the  conditions  of  peace  shall  be  accepted,  the  king  ex- 
pects to  have  six  millions  of  livres  a  year  for  three  years,  from  the 
time  that  this  agreement  shall  be  signed  between  his  majesty 
and  the  king  of  France,  because  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three 
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years  before  the  parliament  will  be  in  a  humour  to  give  him  any 
supplies,  after  tlic  making  of  any  peace  with  France ;  and  the 
ambassador  here  has  always  agreed  for  that  Bum,  though  not 
for  so  long  a  time.'  But  Lord  Danby,  recently  adorned  with 
the  Garter,  the  price  probably  of  his  conapliftnces  in  these  uncon- 
stitutional particulars,  was  thus  working  out  his  own  overthrow. 
In  attempting  to  overreach  all  parties  he  had  displeased  all.  The 
popish  plot  also  drew  him  into  the  labyrinth  of  its  niyateriottB 
mazes.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  on  seeing  Titus  Oates, 
'  There  goes  one  of  the  saviours  of  England,  but  I  hope  to  sec 
him  hanged  within  a  month.'  That  brief  term,  however,  laid 
trains  of  intrigues  with  consequences  far  differing  from  the  trea- 
surer's anticipations.  The  exclusion  of  catholics  from  office 
added,  indeed,  another  leaf  to  his  laurels  won  iu  the  way  of  pass- 
ing test  acts ;  but  he  opposed  the  militia  bill,  and  started  fresh 
measures  for  strengthening  the  prerogative,  and  rendering  the 
crown  finances  more  or  less  beyond  the  reach  of  being  interfered 
with  by  the  lower  house.  Yet  he  had  touched  the  zenith  of  bis 
premiership,  and  was  about  to  be  eclipsed  in  the  political  hemis- 
phere. 

Ralph  Montague,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  tliat  fatal  com- 
mnnication,  in  March  1678,  now  happened  to  be  aspiring  after 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  Danby  in  preferencfl 
nominated  his  old  acquaintance  Sir  William  Temple.  The  disap- 
pointed agent,  hateful  even  to  the  harlots  and  hangers-on  of  lua 
royal  employer,  left  Paris  in  dudgeon,  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment for  Northampton,  boasted  to  Barillon  that  he  could  now 
ruin  the  lord  treasurer,  and  that  for  100,000  crowns  as  a 
gratuity  to  himself,  as  well  as  100,000  livres  to  bribe  a  sufficient 
number  of  senatorial  colleagues  into  the  scheme,  he  would  under- 
take to  do  it.  Montague,  it  should  be  known,  had  been  one  of 
the  tempters  used  by  Charles  and  Louis  towards  Danby,  to  allure 
him  into  his  most  crooked  courses :  and,  therefore,  that  he  should 
thus  tuni  upon  him  through  spitefulness,  mortification,  and  a 
thirst  for  vengeance,  mai-vellously  illustrates  the  times.  Cabi- 
nets  were  then  dens  of  thieves,  ofleu  without  a  vestige  even  of  that 
specious  and  probably  exaggerated  honour,  whichhas  occasionally 
been  discovered  amongst  highwaymen.  This  paragon  of  am- 
bassadors went  to  work  in  his  project  with  the  subterranean  in- 
dustry  of  a  mole.  Danby  having  been  informed  of  his  inten- 
tions, as  also  that  be  had  intrigued  with  the  papal  nuncio  at 
Paris,  endeavoured  to  be  beforehand  with  him  on  this  groand, 
and  ordered  his  papers  to  be  seized  by  royal  authority,  acquaint* 
ing  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  interests  of  protestantism 
lay  concerned  in  so  stringent  a  process.  Montague,  in  no  re- 
spect daunted,  rose  up  forthwith  in  his  place,  and  stated  hia  be- 
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lief  that  the  real  object  in  seizing  his  papers  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  some  letters  '  of  consequence,  which  he  had  to  produce 
about  the  designs  of  a  great  minister !'  Several  members  were 
then  despatched  for  a  particular  box  which  he  pointed  out.  The 
key  had  been  already  seized,  although  not  applied;  but  the 
house  commanding  that  the  lock  should  be  broken,  Montague 
immediately  presented  the  ill-fated  letter  from  the  lord 
treasurer,  from  which  we  have  given  an  extract ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Commons  resolved,  by  a  majority  of 
179  against  116,  to  impeach  the  deUnquent  without  further  de- 
lay. The  earl  then  sent  down  two  papers  from  Montague,  ex- 
plaining the  intrigues  of  Louis  with  WiUiam  lord  Russell  and  other 
leaders  of  the  opposition !  These  were  read  after  their  dehvery  by 
the  Speaker,  but  no  further  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of 
them.  Danby  was  charged  upon  six  different  articles :  that  he 
had  traitorously  encroached  on  legal  authority  by  treating  with 
foreign  powers  imknown  to  the  council ;  that  he  had  aimed  at 
introducing  arbitrary  government ;  that  he  had  impeded  the  as- 
semblage of  parUament  for  French  money :  that  he  was  popishly 
affected,  being  no  friend  to  the  discoverers  of  the  late  horrid 
plot ;  that  he  had  wasted  pubUc  treasure  in  pensions  and  secret 
services  to  the  extent  of  £231,602  in  two  years ;  and  that  after 
diverting  one  branch  of  revenue  to  private  uses,  he  had  obtained 
sundry  considerable  grants  from  the  crown  property  to  himself. 
He  admitted  that  his  service  had  been  profitable  to  him,  but 
averred  that  in  six  years  he  had  not,  as  high  treasurer,  got  half 
of  what  others  had  gained  in  inferior  situations.  Charles,  how- 
ever, at  length  dissolved  this  second  long  parliament,  and  sum- 
moned a  fresh  one.  Seymour,  on  being  re-elected  speaker,  was 
refused  approval  on  the  part  of  the  king,  there  having  been  a 
quarrel  between  this  gentleman  and  the  earl,  or,  as  some  say, 
his  countess.  The  Commons,  on  a  respectful  remonstrance, 
were  replied  to  by  Charles,  ^  Gentlemen, — all  this  is  but  loss  of 
time,  and,  therefore,  I  command  you  to  go  back  to  your  house, 
and  do  as  I  have  directed  you  !^  A  compromise  was  ultimately 
effected  as  to  the  point  of  form :  but  where  men  hated  Danby 
before,  they  despised  him  now.  Attacks  on  him  were  renewed 
instantly.  Even  resignation  only  whetted  their  fary.  The  pa- 
triots moved  his  majesty  for  a  committal ;  but  Charles  told  them 
he  had  given  his  lordsbip,  of  his  own  accord,  a  pardon  under  the 
great  seal ;  acknowledging  manfully  enough,  that  the  obnoxious 
communications  upon  which  his  impeachment  had  been  founded, 
were  written  by  his  own  order.  A  bill  of  attainder  then  passed, 
to  which  he  surrendered  for  his  trial,  but  pleaded  his  pardon. 
A  whirlwind  of  legal  argumentation  followed,  silenced  at  last  by 
a  second  dissolution,  which  left  the  culprit  straitly  shut  up  in 
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the  tower,  crcatfiillcii,  browbe&teu,  and  so  reduced  as  tlien,  for 
almost  the  first  time  not  to  be  hated :  but  only  as  Algernon  Sidney 
wrote  at  the  moment — '  Never  was  a  man  less  pitied  than  he  !' 
He  remained  prisoner  from  April  1679  to  February  1683,  when 
he  was  bailed  by  Judge  Jeffries — himself  in  ^20,000,  and  four 
of  his  noble  friends  being  also  bound  in  ,£5,000  a  piece,  on  bis 
behalf.  Charles  the  Second  received  him  kindly  on  his  enlai^* 
ment,  but  as  a  statesman  he  took  no  further  part  in  public 
affairs,  until  torics,  as  well  as  whigs,  were  turning  tlieir  attention 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  short,  a.  revolution  had  now  be- 
come necessarj',  and  so  practised  a  placeman  could  hardly  re- 
main an  idle  spectator. 

'William  had  sent  over  his  most  confiilcntiid  agcut,  Mr.  Dyck- 
veldt,  to  sound  the  troubled  waters;  and  amongst  others,  he 
was  to  confer  with  Lord  Dauby.  The  latter  wrote  his  highness  a 
long  letter  in  reply,  committing  himself  as  little  as  possible,  but 
opening  the  gate  very  gradually  for  further  communications. 
In  another  letter,  bearing  date  the  27th  of  March,  1688,  hia 
lordship  affords  the  fint  hint  of  suspicions,  which  soon  became 
general  amongst  the  protoitants,  that  a  supposititious  heir  was 
about  to  be  imposed  upon  these  kingdoms.  Whether  Danby 
entertained  such  apprehensions  sincerely  or  not,  seems  difficult 
to  determine.  The  queen  was  confined  on  the  10th  of  June ;  andj 
exactly  three  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  the  acquittal  of 
the  bishops,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  the  famous  invi- 
tation. The  proposer  of  the  Non-resisting  Teat,  as  his  memorial- 
ist rightly  observes,  was  clearly  convicted  of  gross  inconsiBtea(7 
by  hia  subscription  to  this  |»aper;  which  breathes  nothing,  &om 
beginning  to  end,  but  the  use  of  forcible  means  for  effecting 
certain  changes  in  the  government.  The  tory  Lord  Danby,  then 
met  the  whig  Lord  Devonsliire,  at  Whittington  in  Derb3shire; 
after  which  another  conference  between  the  same  noblemen  took 
place  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  commencement  of  October.  James 
now  summoned  him  to  London,  since  he  had  tendered  '  offers  of 
service,'  without,  however,  the  slightest  intention  of  fulfilling 
them.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Courtenay  toto  cwlo,  with  regard  to 
the  lawfulness  of  such  dissimulation ;  for  meanwhile  he  bad  be- 
come actively  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  rising  sun.  An  aris- 
tocracy may  venture  to  dispense  with  strict  moral  obligations : 
but  the  penalties  of  eternal  justice  will  nevertheless  be  enacted 
from  it  in  the  long  run.  "When  William  was  advancing  from 
Exeter  towards  Salisbury,  Danby  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  horse,  intimidated  four  troops  of  mounted  militia  to  join 
them,  and  secured  York  for  the  revolution.  The  lords  Lumley, 
Fairfax,  and  Willoughby,  quickly  attached  themselves  to  the 
snowball  i  although  it  rolled  onward  with  some  trepidation,  and' 
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might  often  have  dissolved,  had  not  their  tory  leader  reminded 
his  retainers,  that  they  were  already  up  to  their  chins  in  treason ; 
that  the  king  was  a  monstrous  coward ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
was  only  by  continuing  to  advance,  that  they  could  hope  to  save 
their  necks,  or  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders  : — 

'  But  he  had  recourse  to  artifice  for  keeping  them  in  the  right  course. 
He  intercepted  all  letters,  and  produced  those  only,  which  answered  his 
purpose  :  and,  when  news  came,  which  he  could  not  intercept,  that  the 
king  would  pardon  all  that  deserted  from  the  prince,  he  caused  a  fabri- 
cated letter  to  be  brought  to  him  by  express,  just  as  he  was  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  his  friends ; — It  was  only  a  letter  he  said,  from 

Lord ,  and  might  be  read  at  leisure.     After  dinner  he  drew  the 

letter  from  under  his  plate  and  read  it : — his  correspondent  assured  him 
as  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  could  cause  a  dis- 
union among  them,  was  resolved  to  hang  up  all  whom  he  could  get  into 
his  hands.  At  another  time,  he  intercepted  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
king's  friends  in  Yorkshire,  acquainting  his  majesty,  that  the  adherents 
of  the  prince  in  those  parts  amounted  to  about  4,000  men.  Those,  to 
whom  he  shewed  this  letter,  proposed  that  it  should  be  stopped ;  but 
their  artful  chief  added  a  cypher  to  the  number,  and  thus  sent  to  the  king 
authentic  information,  that  40,000  men  of  Yorkshire  had  risen  against 
him.  Lord  Danby,  and  his  companions,  became  masters  of  Hull,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick.  Yet,  decisive  as  these  measures  were,  amounting 
beyond  all  doubt  to  high  treason  against  the  king,  Danby  did  not  join  the 
prince,  nor  repair  to  London  ; — where  he  did  not  arrive  in  obedience  to 
the  repeated  messages  of  William,  until  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, the  day  after  the  meeting  of  peers,  when  they  invited  his  high- 
ness to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  affairs,  until  a  parliament 
should  assemble.' — p.  325,  6. 

In  plain  language  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  services ;  and  thus  raise  their  price  in  this  new  poUti- 
cal  market.  Should  he  obtain  the  white  staff  a  second  time, — 
which  he  totally  failed  in  doing, — it  was  not  his  intention  to 
share  its  emoluments  with  any  one  else ;  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
that  he  had  ever  done  so  before,  with  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
The  vaunted  convention  now  met,  and  its  consequences  are  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation  in  these  pages.  Our  admira- 
tion of  what  then  occurred  is  not  enthusiastically  fervent ;  our 
impression  being,  that  the  events  of  1688-9,  fastened  upon  us 
the  yoke  of  an  oligarchy ;  a  bondage  in  itself  so  disastrous  and 
galling,  that  Great  Britain  must  have  long  ago  shaken  it  off,  had 
not  just  such  a  modicum  of  good  been  achieved,  as  induced  her, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  remain  satisfied  with  about  one  quarter 
instead  of  the  mighty  whole,  which  she  ought  to  have.  Since 
that  time  also,  our  government  has  seemed  to  us,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  enormous  fraud.  Freedom  and  genuine  patri- 
otism have  been  cheated  into  acting  a  part  in  the  constitutional 
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farce :  ao  that  tlie  rights  of  coiiscience,  equality  before  tbe  law, 
equity  in  taxation,  representation  of  the  people,  have  nil  dwindled 
into  delusive  ah adows,— scarcely  worth  the  fighting  for.  Tory- 
ism, feudalism,  and  even  wLiggery, — by  which  last  we  mean 
half-hearted iiess  in  the  love  of  liberty, — had  all  far  too  much  to 
do  with  enthroning  King  William,  not  to  leaven  the  entire  lump 
of  qnackery,  with  their  own  peculiar  iniquities.  Lord  Danby 
had  the  interests  of  his  country  about  as  much  at  heart,  as  sel- 
fishness ever  has, — when  employed  in  lining  its  nest  with  stolen 
feathers,  or  cooking  its  provisions  with  purloined  fuel.  Roguery, 
treachery,  despotism,  oppression,  and  prelacy,  have  ridden  by 
turns  on  the  bnck  of  the  revolution !  Dum  delirantur  reget 
plectuntur  Achivi .'  Such  are  our  honest  and  deliberate  opinions. 
Lord  Danby  wanted  Mniy,  at  one  moment,  to  have  received  the 
crown  alone :  but,  when  driven  by  circumstancea  to  the  wall, 
through  feeling  that  the  courage  of  a  man  grew  necessary  for  tbe 
crisis,  he  acquiesced  in  the  vote  of  vacancy,  trusting  that  the 
successor  to  James  would  not  last  many  years.  The  president- 
ship of  the  council  was  his  reward ;  besides  an  advancement  in 
the  peerage, — being  made  Marquis  of  Carmarthen.  His  old 
rival  Halifax,  baring  drawn  a  more  lucrative  prize  in  the  lottery, 
helped  to  depress  him.  He,  and  his  fellow  harpies,  however, 
quickly  set  on  foot  their  infamous  intrigues  with  the  exiled 
family.  He  contrived  also  to  get  himself  considered  the  champion 
of  the  high-cliurch  party ;  after  coalescing  more  closely  every 
day  with  bishop  Compton,  and  the  clergy.  But  no  longer  could 
he  enjoy  his  pastime  as  the  sole  ruler  of  affairs.  Attempts  were 
even  ventured  to  rerive  the  impeachment ;  but  they  dropped  one 
after  the  other  into  oblivion. 

His  name  will  nevertheless  always  remain  connected  with  cer- 
tainimportant  discussions ;  sucbaswbcther  theHouse  of  Lordscan 
refuse  to  commit  upon  a  charge  of  treason  sent  up  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  that  a  pardon  from  the  crown  can  be  no  longer 
pleaded  in  bar  for  sheltering  a  guilty  minister ;  and  that  dissolu- 
tions do  not  terminate  impeachments.  When  Halifax  and  Shrews- 
bury had  withdrawn  from  administration.  Lord  Carmarthen 
aimed  at  something  like  a  revival  of  his  former  activity,  and  his 
wonted  greediness.  Mary  appears  to  have  little  liked  him.  She 
complains  to  her  husband,  then  absent  in  Ireland,  about  his 
being  '  mighty  hot'  in  the  appointment  of  Russell  as  naval  com- 
mander ;  as  also  at  his  wanting  j£8,000  for  his  daughter.  Lady 
Plymouth — that  sum,  in  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer,  being 
thought  'too  great  to  be  spared,'  Subsequently  he  worried  the 
King  with  complmnts  of  bis  coliengiues ;  and  they  of  him,  as 
'  being  very  peevish.'  The  Dukedom  of  Leeds  waa  conferred 
upon  him  in  1694;  after  which,  in  the  ensuing  seuion,  he  ad- 
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vised  his  royal  master  to  consent  to  the  triennial  bill.  Yet 
another  impeachment  remained  in  store  for  him,  through  his 
having  received  i65,000  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  his 
influence  in  passing  the  charter  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges. 
Burnet  says,  that  the  proceedings  were  hushed  up,  because  too 
many  great  people,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  were  implicated  in 
these  corrupt  practices.  At  the  close  of  1697,  the  civil  list  was 
granted  to  William  the  Third  for  life ;  a  measure  quite  confor- 
mable to  the  monarchical  and  arbitrary  principles  of  his  Grace. 
For  two  years  more  he  therefore  clung  to  office,  although  for  a 
long  period  Shrewsbury  had  been  re-appointed  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  Both  finally  retired  in  May,  1699.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  sworn  of  her  privy  council; 
and  in  1703  concurred  with  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  others, 
in  supporting  without  success  an  act  for  preventing  occasional 
conformity.  In  1705,  we  find  him  resisting  the  attempt  to 
bring  over  to  England  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne ;  and 
croaking  in  the  most  approved  style  of  conservatism  against  the 
dangers  of  the  established  church.  The  celebrated  trial  of  Sa- 
cheverel  produced  him  for  the  last  time  upon  the  public  stage, 
and  that,  too,  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  to  condemn  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  !  It  had  failed  to  answer  his  expectations,  or,  in 
other  and  simpler  phraseology,  he  had  not  got  enough  by  it. 
Even  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  teeth  of  Ids  disavowal  of 
any  but  hereditary  right,  he  could  express  his  devoted  attach- 
ment. He  pubUshed  his  collection  of  letters  in  1710;  after 
wliich  nothing  further  is  heard  of  liim,  than  that  he  continued 
his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  end  of  the  session  in 
1712.  In  that  summer,  on  the  26th  of  July,  at  Easton,  a  seat 
of  Lord  Pomfret,  in  Northamptonshire,  he  expired  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age  :  about  as  much  missed,  it  would  seem,  fr^m 
the  page  of  history,  as  though  her  Majesty  had  extinguished  one 
of  her  wax  candles  in  the  royal  drawing  room  ! 

His  amiable  biographer,  regretting  that  there  are  no  particu- 
lars extant  of  his  dissolution,  dismisses  him  with  these  neutral 
characteristics :  '  He  certainly  was  not  a  public  scofter ;  or  dis- 
tinguished in  the  profligate  age  in  which  he  lived,  for  gross  im- 
morality. In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
assume  that  he  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  of  which 
he  was  the  zealous  and  constant  advocate ;  nor  do  we  see  reason 
to  believe  that  he,  in  his  practice,  deviated  more  or  less  than 
men  of  the  world  in  general  from  the  duties  of  morality.  He 
was  a  man  of  unpopular  manners.  Of  such  men,  the  good  qua- 
lities are  depreciated,  and  the  faults  exaggerated.  lYom  the 
false  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  a  statesman,  during  the 
most  prominent  part  of  his  liistory,  he  is  the  idol  of  no  section 
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of  political  tmters :  in  hU  princ^ai  viewt  he  toot  tound  and  eoa- 
gislettl ;  in  hia  practice,  as  a  minister,  weak  and  vraveriog.'  Alas, 
for  conservatism  in  Mr.  Courtenay ;  and  for  wliiggery  in  Mr. 
Hallam,  who  conceives  that  his  '  corrupt  policy,  although  highly 
culpable,  was  not  unprecedented  j  it  was  even  conformable  to 
the  court  standard  of  duty)  lie  was  rather  a  minister  to  be 
pulled  down  than  a  man  to  be  severely  punished  :  his  one  great 
and  undeniable  service,  to  the  protestant  and  English  interests, 
should  have  palliated  a  multitude  of  errors :'  as  if  this  happy 
accident  had  originated  from  any  intrinsic  virtue,  ability,  fore- 
sight, or  disinterestednesa.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  be  unreason* 
ably  harah  or  severe.  The  plan  of  this  article  baa  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  let  facta  speak  for  thcmaelvea.  Tlie  statesmen  of 
those  times  undoubtedly  were  among  the  worst  of  maukind. 
We  never  revert  to  their  annals  without  shuddering  at  the  de- 
pravity of  oar  species,  both  male  and  female.  We  seem  to  fancy 
ourselves  throwu  upon  a  continent  which  has  but  just  emerged, 
say  for  about  a  generation,  from  some  deluge  of  immorality  and 
uncleanneas.  There  is  a  slimiuesa  and  rankness  belonging  to 
the  entire  retrospect.  All  the  reptiles  are  large  and  moustroiu. 
The  fowls  of  prey  are  on  a  tremendous  scale — fearful  in  their 
flight,  and  tilthy  in  their  feeding  and  habits.  But  of  the  more 
generous  savages — such  aa  bona,  elephants,  or  useful  domestic 
quadrupeds,  there  are  few  or  none.  Society  in  its  highest  and 
noblest  forms,  based  upon  religion,  cemented  by  ties  of  affection 
or  sympathy,  and  producing  mutual  advantages,  presents  the 
eye  with  no  veatigea  of  its  existence.  Potent  Nimroda  for  ever 
cross  the  ecene  in  the  cruel  act  of  bunting  either  the  souls  or 
bodies  of  men ;  hke  Orion  in  the  shadowy  Hades  of  the  Odyssey, 

Oi^fHlc  Of"'  ciXiuyra  Kar  aaifoiikoy  Xit/iwva 
Tout  avTOf;  KarnripfCf  ly  oioiroXoitfif  optaai, 
\tpinv  tvuv  ptmakor,  irayvakKtoy,  auy  'aaytt ! 

There  appears  no  love — no  holiness— no  quietness — no  sweetsof 
companionship.  Of  course  all  this  must  be  understood  with  in- 
numerable limitations,  since  we  speak  only  of  the  general  surftce 
of  historical  description.  Yet  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Viscount 
Latimer,  Earl  of  Dauby,  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  Duke  of  Leeds, 
never  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single  friend.  The  worthies  of  the 
former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  tarried  not  long  enough 
to  do  more  than  sow  the  seeds  of  principles,  which,  i^er  lying 
in  the  soil  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  for  ages,  have  their 
harvest  as  yet  to  come.  The  restoration  drove  such  numberi 
from  our  shores  of  those  who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  corrupted  the  total  atmosphere  of  society  and 
government,  that  the  Andrew  Marvels  of  tJiat  period  wandered 
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up  and  down  in  despair,  adopting  even  the  language  of  the  poet 
too  often  in  vain  : 

Diluvio  ex  illo  tot  vasta  per  sequora  vecti 
Dis  sedem  exignam  patriis  litusque  rogamus 
Innocuum,  et  cunctis  ondamqae  auramque  patentem  ! 

If  Danby  must  be  judged  by  the  day  in  which  he  flourished, 
we  can  onlv  admit  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  All  we  ask  in  con- 
elusion  is,  that  the  school  and  system  in  which  he  numbers 
almost  exclusively  his  admirers,  may  never  permanently  succeed 
in  establishing  an  influence  over  us :  we  mean,  from  this  time 
forward.  His  order,  the  aristocracy,  have  governed  these 
realms  long  enough;  we  believe  firom  1690  to  1830.  Will  the 
House  of  Lords  now  look  forward  to  a  renewed  lease  of  their 
power,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  We  imagine 
not :  liaud facile  libertas  et  Domini  miscentur  !  We  rather  con- 
ceive that  there  is  an  hoiu'  rapidly  approaching,  when  all  the 
mummeries  of  religious  establishments — all  the  oppressive  pri- 
vileges and  prejudices  of  feudalism — all  the  hereditary  legislation 
which  has  ground  down  our  masses,  and  encumbered  us  with 
the  largest  national  debt  in  Europe — will  be  buried  in  one  se- 
pulchre, amidst  the  universal  triumphs  of  an  emancipated  world ! 


Art.  II.  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.  A  volume  of  Discourses. 
By  James  Martineau.  pp.  347.  London :  J.  Green,  Newgate- 
street. 

These  discourses,  as  the  title  imports,  are  practical  and  not 
controversial.  Without  any  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
often  without  any  with  their  texts,  they  treat  upon  various 
points  of  sentiment  and  duty  more  or  less  important  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  relation  to  the  general  subject.  Our  readers 
will  expect  to  find  in  them  great  indications  of  mental  force 
and  beauty.  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  They  are  the 
production  of  a  subtle  and  imaginative  mind.  What  Robert 
Hall  said  of  himself,  Mr.  Martineau  cannot  say — that  he  never 
has  an  image  but  when  he  wants  one.  The  just  description  of 
his  style  would  be,  not  that  it  abounds  with  figures,  but  that  it 
is  altogether  figurative.  He  thinks  in  symbols.  The  wonder 
is,  that  so  acute  and  logical  a  mind  should  not  keep  a  more 
severe  control  over  its  fancy,  and  write  a  book  of  poetry  for 
a  volume  of  discourses.  The  style  is  sometimes  in  sympathy 
rather  with  a  sickly  sentimentality,  than  with  the  views  of  life 
and  duty,  which  he  cherishes  and  teaches.     We  would,  with  all 
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respect,  suggest  to  him  the  wisdom  of  infnsing  greater  vigour 
and  manliness  into  it,  as  none  knows  bow,  when  he  chooses,  to 
clothe  a  sentiment  with  greater  strength,  or  join  to  it  a  sharper 
point— and  to  assign  to  his  imagination  the  office  of  providing 
the  occasional  adornment,  and  not  the  habitual  veature,  of  his 
thoughts.  A  little  more  of  general  severity  will  not  make  his 
tenderness  less  soft  and  sweet.  .  Tears  and  flowers  may  tire. 

The  Christian  life.  It  is  a  glorious  subject.  '  Endeavours' 
after  it  are  the  highest  and  worthiest  of  all  endeavours.  It  ia 
the  end  of  all  human  life,  of  all  divine  religion.  In  nothing 
else  do  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  soul  find  full  develop- 
ment, and  exercise,  and  rest.  We  are  not  men  till  we  are 
Christians.  And  what  but  this  embodies  the  conception  and 
design  of  religious  things— of  truth — of  institutions — of  provi- 
dence ?  This  is  the  building  to  which  they  are  the  scaffolding ; 
the  kernel,  of  which  they  are  the  shell ;  the  spirit,  of  which  they 
are  the  body.  We  love  this  subject,  for  its  own  sake.  But 
its  selection  by  Mr.  Martincau  gives  it  an  additional  interest  to 
us  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We  would  not  conceal  the  fi»ct,  that  we 
value  the  book  spiritually,  chiefly  as  an  indication.  It  is  not 
the  character  of  the  discourses,  but  the  creed  of  their  author 
that  makes  us  notice  it.  To  see  such  a  work  from  such  a 
quarter  is  something  fresh.  Unitananism  has  been  for  the 
most  part  anxious  to  pull  down  rather  than  build  up.  This  has 
arisen  perhaps  as  much  from  its  circumstances  as  its  spirit,  its 
relation  to  other  systems  as  the  nature  of  its  own.  Being,  in 
heresy,  a  verj' '  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews' — the  '  strnitest  sect'  of 
schism,  if  schism  meant  wliat  it  is  commonly,  but  foolishly, 
supposed  to  mean — '  the  dissidcnce  of  dissent,  and  the  pro- 
testantism of  the  protestant  religion' — it  has  had  to  do  fierce 
battle  both  for  external  security  and  from  internal  convic- 
tion ;  its  attention  has  been  thus  diverted  too  much  from  the 
spiritual  functions  of  all  systems.  With  one  hand  it  has 
'  held  the  weapou,'  but  not  always  with  the  other  '  wrought  in 
the  work.'  It  has  been  more  concerned  about  the  form  and 
materials  of  the  temple  than  the  shekinah,  even  its  own  ahe- 
kiuah,  \fil  have  a  glory.  But  the  scene  is  being  changed.  An 
evident  impression  prevails  among  some  of  its  disciples,  as  else- 
where, that  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  destroy  alone,  even  if  it  be 
error  that  is  destroyed,  but  a  glorious  thing  to  create  and 
cherish — the  one  'hath  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
excelleth,'  This  feeling  may  be  incidentally  helped  by  the 
little  success  of  the  destructive  agency  hitherto  employed.  Nor 
is  this  disparagement.  We  are  always  learning  from  expe- 
rience, and  one  way  in  which  we  learn  is,  that  tlie  failure  of 
our  plans  leads  us  to  question  our  policy.     The  difficult  of 
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success  suggests  the  inquiry — Why  seek  it  ?  Cui  bono  ?  But 
we  do  not  ascribe  to  this  cause  any  power  or  place  that  would 
exclude  the  operation  of  better  principles.  It  is  certain  that 
men  of  nearly  all  systems  are  thirsting  for  more  spiritualism. 
The  most  technical,  and  the  least  technical — the  most  orthodox, 
and  the  least  orthodox — the  most  superstitious,  and  the  most 
sceptical — are  asking  for  something  deeper,  stronger,  of  more 
ethereal  and  warmer  Ufe  than  thev  have  known.  It  is  the 
origin  of  new  classes — it  is  the  wonderful  transformation  of  old 
ones.  It  leads  to  division  in  some  directions,  to  union  in 
others,  for  the  principle  of  fellowship  is  being  changed,  and  old 
bonds  will  not  suffice  for  the  young  spirit — ^the  new  wine  must 
have  new  bottles.  Hence  men  of  Mr.  Martineau's  school  are 
getting  to  care  less  for  literal  modes,  and  more  for  living  power. 
They  are  assaying  to  clothe  their  skeleton  with  flesh,  and  to 
breathe  into  it  a  breath  of  life.  We  can  imagine  the  wonder 
and  dismay  with  which  a  Belsham  or  a  Priestley  would  contem- 
plate, in  visiting  the  earth  afresh,  the  system  which  they  left,  as 
it  is  now  held  and  worked  by  some  of  their  better  scholars ;  the 
mixture  of  consternation  and  indignation  with  which  they 
would  gaze  into  the  sepulchre  where  they  had  deposited  their 
still  faith,  at  '  not  finding  there  the  body,'  They  would  have 
to  read  the  pregnant  history  of  time  since  their  departure, 
before  they  could  comprehend  the  ^  signs'  of  the  time  now 
present.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  position  of  unita- 
rianism,  at  least  as  far  as  some  of  its  abettors  are  concerned, 
without  interest.  It  is  good  in  itself,  it  is  better  in  its  promise. 
We  confess  we  have  more  hope  of  unitarians  from  their  own 
aspirations,  than  we  have  from  doctrinal  discussions.  The 
views  of  the  intellect  and  the  moral  conditions  of  the  heart  act 
and  react  upon  each  other — but  it  is  a  more  efi'ectual  as  well  as 
nobler  thing  for  the  soul  to  require,  than  for  the  imderstanding 
to  be  schooled  into,  a  scriptural  faitli.  Who  would  not  prefer 
an  extension  of  the  bodv  which  is  the  natural  efifect  of 
growth,  to  that  brought  about  upon  the  bed  of  a  Procrustes  ? 
Aspirations  after  anything  hke  the  Christian  life  will  not  re- 
main long  apart  from  something  Uke  the  Christian  truth. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  discourses  now  before 
us  do  not  consist  of  any  systematic  representation  of  the 
elements,  or  efforts  for  the  promotion,  of  the  Christian  life. 
'No  formal  connexion,'  observes  the  author,  'will  be  found 
among  the  several  discourses  in  this  volume.  Prepared  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  moods  of  meditation,  they  are 
related  to  each  other  only  by  their  common  relation  to  the 
great  ends  of  responsible  existence.  The  title,  indeed,  ex- 
presses the  spirit,  rather  than  the  matter,  of  the  book ; — which 
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'endeaFours'  to  produce,  rather  than  describe,  the  essential 
temper  of  the  Cliristian  life.'  Still  we  may  justly  expect  to 
find  it,  in  the  main,  an  exponent  of  the  vievs  of  the  author  oa 
that  momentous  subject,  and  of  the  methods  which  he  supposes 
to  be  most  fitting  and  forcible  for  their  realization.  In  some 
way  or  other  his  conception  of  the  thing  will  be  suggested,  and 
not  feebly,  and  the  relation  of  his  principles  to  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently revealed  to  form  a  judgment.  IHd  we  not  so  think,  the 
book  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  selected 
it,  which  is  to  record  our  solemn  conviction  of  the  want  both  of 
Christian  character  and  spiritual  power  in  the  faith  which  its 
author  holds  and  advocates.  With  sundry  modifications,  which 
in  so  Froteus-like  a  system  are  not  worthy  of  a  mention,  he  is 
a  unitarian ;  the  points  in  which  he  may  be  considered  as  differ- 
ing from  many  of  his  brethren,  giving  him  an  advantage  and 
not  a  disadvantage,  in  connexion  with  our  present  object. 

Our  great  complaint  of  uuitariauism  has  always  been  its  des- 
titution of  that  efficacy,  without  which  the  office  of  a  religion, 
and  especially  of  a  revealed  religion,  cannot  be  fulfilled.  It  ia 
easy,  and  but  too  common,  to  represent  us  as  bigot  battlers  for 
mere  opinions,  intellectual  images.  It  requires  but  little  talent, 
and  less  candour,  to  describe  our  view  of  the  necessity  of  faith 
as,  in  any  seiiae,  involving  a  substitution  of  the  ideas  of  the 
understauding,  for  moral  principles  and  graces.  'The  belief  of 
the  truth'  is  needful  to  salvation,  just  because  it  has  a  natural 
and  living  connection  with  all  that  is  holy  and  divine.  The 
truth  {our  view  of  it,  of  course)  is  the  engine  of  religion  and 
holiness.  It  is  '  the  voice'  of  God  speaking  into  life  '  his  image.' 
So  far  from  putting  mere  opiniotu  (as  if  any  such  things  could 
be !)  in  the  place  of  other  and  better  things,  we  value  them  only 
with  a  view  to  those  things.  DifTering  entirely  &om  those  who 
seem  to  think,  with  as  little  philosophy  as  scripture,  that  creeds 
—by  which  we  mean  not  doctrines  printed,  but  believed — res- 
pecting the  gravest  and  most  gracious  matters,  can  be  separated, 
either  as  to  cauxe  or  consequence,  from  the  deepest  moralities 
of  the  soul,  we  value  the  sentiments  which  constitute  general 
orthodoxy,  for  their  position  and  power,  in  relation  to  the  sanc- 
tities and  services  of  godliness,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  we  dis- 
esteem  unitarianism.  We  do  not  complain  simply  of  its  negative 
character — that  is  nothing,  alone.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  it  denies,  that  makes  the  denial  important.  Faith  is  not 
to  be  judged  of  arithmetically.  It  is  not  the  number  of  its 
points  that  decides  its  worth.  There  may  be  strong  faith  in  a 
few  things,  and  weak  faith  in  many.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  that  it  vrill  he  so,  and  the  character  of  the 
things  must  be  considered,  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  say 
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that;  in  any  given  case^  it  can  be  so.  Unitarianism  does  reject 
the  things  whose  presence  and  whose  power  are  necessary  to  all 
that  constitutes  the  worth  and  glory  of  the  christian  life.  Tried 
in  whatever  way,  and  by  whatever,  test  it  can  be  tried,  it  is 
found  deplorably  defective.  The  application  of  the  spiritual 
stethescope  only  discovers  the  unsoundness  of  its  most  vital 
parts. 

The  christian  life — what  is  it  ?    In  order  to  an  answer,  we 
must  consult  the  recorded  statements  and  sentiments  of  those 
whose  work  it  was  to  teach  us  everything  respecting  Christ. 
This  Ufe  has  some  connection  with  him,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name.     It  is  not  every  Ufe  that  men  may  call  the  christian  life, 
that  is  the  christian  life.  There  must  be  not  only  a  connection  of  it 
with  Christ,  but  a  connectioriof  the  right  kind  and  extent,  to  justify 
the  application  of  the  title.  And  to  ascertain  what  that  connection 
is,  we  must  have  recourse  to  those  from  whom  we  have  received  all 
we  know  respecting  Christ,  in  any  of  the  modes  in  which  he 
may  be  contemplated.     WTiat,  then,  is  the  position  assigned  to 
Christ  by  the  apostles  in  relation  to  this  subject  ?     Upon  this 
point  the  information  is  abundant.     There  is  no  darkness,  or 
dimness  about  their  intimations.  The  fact  is,  that  they  were  too 
full  of  this  theme,  not  to  dwell  upon  it  with  the  utmost  explicit- 
ness.     Nothing  is  more  striking  in  their  writings,  than  the  evi- 
dent and  entire  absorption  of  their  minds,   by  christian  senti- 
ments— ^by  their  ideas  of  Christ.     So  thorouglily  occupied  were 
they  with  them,  that  they  express  them  const jmtly,  not  as  if 
making  out  a  case,  or  saving  a  point,  or  vindicating  a  preten- 
sion, but  as  from  '  the  abundance  of  their  hearts.^     They  do  it 
naturally  and  heartily,  from  spontaneous  overflowing  of  the  soul. 
They  delight  to  do  it.     The  smallest  suggestion — the  most  inci- 
dental reference — carries  them  away.     Rules  of  logic  and  of 
language,  are  nothing,  when  Christ  is  concerned.     If  they  come 
but  just  in  sight  of  him,  they  forego  everything,  or  rather,  they 
are  always  in  sight  of  him — full  and  open  sight.     His  lightest 
touch    acts    most  magically   on    their    hearts  —  the    feeblest 
tones    of    his    voice    drown     all    sounds   besides.       So    filled 
were  they  mth  him,  that  they  seem  never  to  exhaust,  or  scarcely 
to  express  their  views ;   appearing  not  straightened,  lest  they 
should  say  too  much,  but  puzzled  how  they  should  say  enough 
respecting  him.     He  supplies  all  the  topics  on  which  they  would 
dilate.     Their  christian  life  hves  only  in  him.     He  is  not  one 
thing  or  another  thing  to  it,  but  all  things.   There  is  no  princi- 
ple or  process  of  it  that  does  not  connect  itself  directly  and 
fully  with  what  he  is — what  he  has  done — his  sufferings  and 
his  glory — his  character  and  claims.     He  is  its  author  and  its 
end,  its  motive  and  its  model,  its  rule  and  its  reason,  its  soul  and 
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its  life.  Such  is  the  view  wliicli  tlie  npoatlcs  give  us  of  Christ'B 
relutiuiis  to  tlie  life  of  God  ivitliin  ua.  Are  these  tlie  relatioDB 
which  in  the  diacourses  before  ua,  or  the  system  which  they 
generally  represeut,  he  sustains  to  it  ?  Our  objection  is  not  that 
Mr.  Martineau  Jms  no  more  verbal  references  to  Clirist.  To  such 
an  objection  we  know  what  he  would  say ;  what,  indeed  he  has 
said  in  his  preface : — '  The  author  would  have  introduced  a 
larger  number  of  discourses  having  direct  reference,  in  word  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  to  the  divine  ministrj-  of  Christ,  did  he  not  hope 
to  follow  up  the  present  volume  by  another,  *  *  *  *  In  the 
meanwliiie,  he  trusts  that  those  who,  iu  devout  reading  of  books 
and  men,  look  for  that  rather  which  i»  Christian,  that  which 
talks  of  Christianity,  will  find  in  this  little  volume  no  faint  impres- 
sion of  the  religion  by  which  he,  no  less  than  they,  desires  to 
live.'  But  not  to  say  that  words  are,  after  all,  the  necessary 
body  and  shape  of  tliouglits,  and  tfaat  the  men  who  give 
us  our  ideas  of  Christ  did  not  content  themselves  with  any  vague 
or  infrequent  allusions  to  him — we  ask,  is  there  not  in  Mr. 
Martineau's  conceptions,  what  must  always  forbid  such  refer- 
ences as  the  apostles  did  continually  make  t  Would  his  faith  in 
Christ  demand,  or  suggest,  or  permit  them  ?  Would  any  refer- 
ences to  the  '  divine  ministry  of  Christ,'  fidfil  the  meaning,  re- 
alize the  comprehensiveness,  of  apostolical  statements  ?  Or  to 
put  it  in  another  way.  If  the  apostles,  who  had  the  Spirit 
promised  them  to  teach  more  fully,  nhat  Christ  had  taught  by 
hints  and  with  comparative  obscuritj',  had  held  the  views  rf 
Christ's  relations  and  influence,  which  uuitarianism  in  its 
greatest  maturity  embodies,  would  they  naturally,  or  at  all, 
have  chosen  the  expressions,  and  uttered  the  descriptions,  whicli 
they  did?  Would  their  forms  have  been  the  easy  and  genuine 
dictate  in  miuds  that  had  been  Hebrew,  of  siich  sentiments  as 
these; — Christ  taught  the  true  paternity  of  Providence — re- 
vealed a  life  immortal  in  words  and  acts — expressed  a  moral 
manifestation  of  God— was  the  living  image  of  spiritual  princi- 
ples, the  model  man — died,  that  he  might  be  denuded  of  his 
mortal  relations,  and  be  sublimated  into  universality?  We  say — 
not ;  and  therefore  whatever  may  be  claimed  for  the  life  revealed 
in  these  discourses,  in  no  way  can  we  discern  its  right  to  be  es- 
teemed a  '  christian  life.'  It  is  sheer  delusion  altogether  to  call 
it  so.  The  book  may  be  considered  a  juster  e."thilntion  of  the 
actual  place  which  Christ  has  in  the  authoi-'s  views,  than  any 
other  kind  of  book.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  endeavouring  to  make 
out  a  sense  which  shall  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  particular  pas- 
sages, but  quite  another  to  be  speaking  and  acting  out  one's 
own  views.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  reference  to  Christ's 
death  and  present  relations  by  unitarians,  under  the  pressure  of 
Vol,  XV,  p  f 
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theological  debate — what  is  it  all,  when  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses ?  Nothing.  There  is  no  need  or  use  for  it.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  the  virtue  and  influence  of  Christ's  death  was  one 
that  made  him  ever  look  to  it,  when  treating  of  the  new  nature. 
Mr.  Martineau's  one  that  requires  no  such  recognition,  nor  any 
recognition  at  all.  Christ  is  to  him,  in  fact,  an  esample,  and 
nothing  more,  and  a  child  might  just  as  well  expect  to  grow 
through  beholding  the  reflection  of  a  giant  in  the  water,  as  a 
guilty,  depraved  creature,  expect  to  become  partaker  of '  true 
holiness,'  by  gazing  on  his  Christ. 

This  is  not  the  only  want  of  resemblance  to  the  principles  and 
modes  of  the  Bible  in  the  whole  scope  and  strain  of  the  dis- 
courses before  us.  Indeed  thus  tried,  there  is  hardly  a  point  in 
relation  to  which,  whatever  truth  or  beauty  they  may  possess  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  do  not  leave  the  sense  of  miserable  defect 
and  contrast.  The  religion  which  they  describe — for  after  all 
there  is  more  description  of  it  than  any  thing  else — is  little  more 
than  poetry.  It  is  wonderfully  denuded  of  personal  relations. 
Man  is  a  solemn,  silent  witness  of  things  :  he  looks  upon  them 
with  emotions  of  tenderness  and  awe,  and  that  is  all.  The  facts 
and  sentiments  that  formed  the  staple  of  discourse  to  prophets 
and  apostles,  -with  which  all  their  reasoning  and  persuasions 
had  a  living  incorporation,  and  out  of  which  their  power  entirely 
arose,  these  have  no  oflBce  or  existence  here.  The  whole  universe 
and  all  within  it  is  a  picture,  and  has  no  influence  but  what  a 
picture  has.  Impersonality  is  marked  every  where  as  far  as  re- 
ligion is  concerned.  Not  only  is  Christ  an  image,  but  there  is 
little  besides  images  to  be  found  at  all.  God  himself  is  scarcely 
more  than  one  among  many  objects  in  the  '  rayless  scene',  which 
the  imagination  dwells  upon,  and  were  he,  by  some  means  or 
other,  removed  from  the  eye,  no  more  serious  consequences 
would  ensue  than  the  loss  of  a  magnificence.  He  is  a  being 
without  a  government,  and  without  a  character.  Sin,  seldom 
so  called,  is  injustice,  not  disobedience ;  the  violation  of  right, 
not  rebellion  against  authority.  Consistently  enough  hell  is 
only  the  fioiit  of  painful  thoughts  and  recollection.  There  is 
anguish,  but  no  punishment ;  but  by  what  means  the  angidsh 
is  to  be  produced,  how  sins  are  to  become  so  painful,  is  not  ex- 
plained. Prayer  is  any  thing  but  what  the  name  imports ;  the 
expression  of  reverence,  sorrow,  love,  trust,  but  not  prayer.  It 
is  'not  for  a  purpose,  but  from  an  emotion.'  It  is  the  utterance 
of  what  is,  not  the  petition  for  what  is  desired  to  be.  And  men ! 
why,  never  did  they  look  such  passive,  purely  passive  beings  as 
here.  Had  the  effort  been  to  treat  them  in  a  way  most  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  a  greater  measure  of  suc- 
cess could  not  have  been  secured.     There  is  consistency  in  this. 
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It  is  more  the  result  of  the  belief,  or  rather  of  the  want  of  be- 
lief, than  of  the  natural  habit  of  the  author's  mind.  There  are 
not — how  could  there  be? — any  charges  made  of  'desperate 
wickeduess,'  any  invitations  to  promised  blessings,  any  expOBtula- 
tions  respecting  sin,  any  warnings  about  perdition,  any  exhorta- 
tions to  duty.  Tlie  preacher  is  not  a  preacher,  though  he  may 
be  a  painter  creating  a  landscape  of  vivid  splendour  or  tender 
beauty,  an  anatomist  exposing  to  our  view  the  powers  and  won- 
ders of  our  human  nature,  a  lecturer  displaying  the  mysteries 
of  his  selected  science.  But  aught  that  looks  like  proclamation, 
that  imports  the  messenger,  will  be  sought  in  vain.  It  is  all  the 
air  of  the  philosopher  of  old,  not  of  the  men  that  had  '  a  gospel' 
for  the  poor  and  guilty,  and  not  the  air  alone,  but  all  the  matter 
too.  The  association,  in  tliought  alone,  of  such  a  system  with 
the  earnest  missions  of  ancient  or  of  modem  ministries  would 
be  of  all  things  the  most  grotesque.  He  could  only  be  suspected 
of  satire  who  should  represent  it  as  the  impelling  principle  of  such 
a  work  as  Whitfield's,  or  the  cause  of  such  success  aa  his.  It  is 
not  in  its  nature  to  take  that  form.  According  to  it,  to  urge  to 
faith  would  be  the  greatest  unbelief,  and  to  command  obedience 
nothing  short  of  rebellion  against  the  soul. 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  not  the  least  useful,  tests  of 
systems  is  their  actual  results.  What  they  do,  throws  light  on 
what  they  are.  If  men  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  if 
moral  excellence  is  the  end  of  all  wise  efl'orts  to  do  them  good, 
we  make  no  rash  or  rude  demand  when  religious  systems,  claim- 
ing to  have  the  truth  or  Spirit  of  God,  arc  required  to  show  their 
'fruit.'  This  is  a  species  of  utility  not  to  be  despised  by  any 
that  possess  it.  Tried  by  this  rule,  unitarianism  is  '  found  want- 
ing.' Its  working  shovrs  its  worth lessncss.  To  hint  at  its  slow 
progress,  or  rather  rapid  decline,  might  seem  ungracious,  yet  is 
it  not  a  truth,  and  one  not  insignificant?  The  'great  year  of 
Providence'  may  afford  some  comfort  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
but  what  is  to  be  said  when  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  well  considered?  Allowing  what  is  not  implausible,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  substitute  a  simpler  for  a  more  complex  faith — that 
men  are  indisposed  to  yield  their  religious  sentiments  when  none 
are  offered  in  their  stead ;  still  are  there  no  masses  withoiit  faith 
at  all?  It  may  be  hard  to  tell  upon  the  people,  who  believe  al- 
ready in  some  form  of  Christian  truth,  although  they  have  fur- 
nished ever  the  chief  converts  to  unitarianism,  without,  so  far  as 
general  observation  goes,  any  marked  improvement  in  their  cha- 
racters ;  but  the  plea  will  not  suffice  when  the  question  concerns 
the  influence  of  Christianity  as  restored  to  its  simplicity,  before 
it  was  corrupted  by  apostolical  Jews,  or  philosophising  Gentiles, 
upon  the  altogether  irrehgious.  Yet  is  there  'no  voice?'  We 
F  p  2 
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ask,  not  what  is  it  in  the  study,  or  the  lectiire-room,  but  what 
does  it  among  the  degraded,  the  \dcious,  the  profane  ?  Whom 
does  it  restore  ?  '  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now' — its  moral 
disciples  are  either  the  growth  of  other  faiths,  or  men  whose 
circumstances  or  whose  constitutions  would  guarantee  their  "lir- 
tue.  The  best  test  of  a  religious  system  is  its  power  to  reclaim. 
The  history  of  unitarian  reclamations,  we  fear,  would  be  a  short 
record.  But  may  we  ask  again,  what  is  its  influence  where  it 
is  ?  Are  there  signs  of  deep  religiousness  ?  Since  Belsham  and 
Priestley  confessed  the  undevoutness  of  their  sect,  and  the 
greater  devoutness  of  others,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we 
have  read  and  seen,  no  change  for  the  better.  Devoutness 
is  not  the  characteristic  feature  of  public  unitarian  worship, 
whether  ^  prayer  is  by  the  printing  press,'  or  by  the  pen,  and 
between  the  preaching  services  and  the  family  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  its  presence.  Mr.  Martineau  may  confess,  and  try 
to  comfort  himself  respecting  the  neglect  of  secret  and  spiritual 
exercises  and  habits,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  his  language 
describes  his  own  denomination  only — a  fact  to  which  we  have 
been  familiarized  by  theworks  of  men  of  his  own  faith.  It  has  never 
occasioned  our  astonishment,  nor  does  it  now.  The  following 
passage,  which  may  be  considered  as  giving  in  few  words  the 
whole  case  of  the  views  which  are  contained  in  the  work  before 

us  mav  well  forbid  astonishment. 

» 

'  There  is  nothing  vainer  or  more  hopeless  than  the  direct  struggles 
of  the  mind  to  transform  its  own  affections,  to  change  by  a  fiat  of  volition 
the  order  of  its  tastes,  and  the  intensity  of  its  love.  Self- inspiration  is  a 
contradiction  :  and  to  suspend,  by  upheavings  of  the  will,  the  force  of 
habitual  desire,  is  no  less  impossible  than,  by  writhings  of  the  muscles,  to 
annihilate  our  own  weight.  This,  you  will  say,  is  a  hard  doctrine  ;  that 
our  religion  demands  that  which  our  nature  forbids  ;  invites  a  regenera- 
tion of  the  heart ;  after  which,  the  will  may  strive  in  vain.  *  »  *  * 
But  if  Christianity  presents  the  perplexity,  its  spirit  affords  the  solution. 
»  *  *  *  jij  Christ  it  furnishes  us  with  an  image  of  divinest  beauty 
that  we  may  turn  our  eye  on  that,  not  upon  ourselves  ;  and  perverse, 
even  to  disease,  is  the  temper,  which,  instead  of  being  engaged  with  that 
sublimest  work  of  the  great  Sculptor  of  Souls,  whines  rather  over  its 
own  deformity,  and  seeks  to  cure  it  by  unnatural  contortions.* 

And  is  that  all?  We  thought  as  much.  'An  image!'  An 
image  of  health  for  the  sick — of  wisdom  for  the  foolish — of  com- 
fort for  the  wretched  !  A^erily,  it  was  not  by  an  image  that 
strongholds  were  pulled  down,  and  thoughts  brought  into  cap- 
tivity to  law  of  old ;  nor  will  they  be  now. 

The  root  of  the  evil,  after  all,  is  very  deep.  A  suggestion  of  the 
danger  of  mental  pride  would  probably  excite  a  smile,  yet  might 
it  not  be  out  of  place.  Great  reverence  for  truth  which  a  man  be- 
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lievcs,  R  reverence  wliicli  may  appear  to  absorb  liis  wliole  soul,  is 
not  iiiconipntible  with  a  reliniice  upon  »clfboth  absurd  and  sinful. 
It  is  possible  to  loie  and  advocate  truth  with  the  feeling  that  we 
give  to  it,  rather  tlinn  I'cceive  from  it.  To  work  out  our  own  faith 
without  help  from  God  is  a  labour  whose  pleasure  is  uot  the 
sweetest  to  the  feebleMt  minds.  One  tiling  is  certain.  Mr. 
Marti neau  believes  In  nothing  which  requires  a  revelation, 
nothing  for  wliieh  he  needs  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  In  vaiu 
would  any  seek  throughout  his  book  for  seutimcuts  uot  found 
in  quite  as  full  n  form  in  Seneca.  If  his  is  Christianity,  it  would 
be  hard  to  know  whut  is  uot.  lie  can  prove,  without  appeal  to 
scripture,  all  the  principles  of  bis  religion.  He  eschews  the 
thought  that  christiunity  consists  of  doctrines  at  all.  His  in* 
Npiration  is  a  thiug  poetical  -.xh  is  his  religion.  His  arguments 
are  not  humble  references  to  what  is  written ;  he  never  goes  to 
new  or  old  covenant  for  evidence.  On  their  authority  he  receives 
nothing.  Indeed,  on  their  authority  alone  he  cannot  receive 
auy  thing.  Where  tlicy  happen  to  be  right,  lie  approves  of 
them,  of  course,  not  making  their  sanction  an  indication  of  error; 
though  for  things  and  people  Jewish,  he  lias  no  overwhelming 
love.  But  beyond  that  they  have  no  place  or  influence.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  know  just  so  much  as  he — no  more.  Jesus — 
for  whom  he  has  a  great  poetical  respect — being  an  'image' 
rather  tlian  a  teacher,  it  does  not  matter  much  that  lie  should 
err  occasionally — how  should  it  be  otherwise,  brought  up  a  Jew'i 
He  could  not  reasonably  be  required  to  be  exempt  from  the 
surrounding  prejudices.  If  he  appealed  to  his  miraiclcs  in  con- 
tirmation  of  bis  mission,  it  matters  little — what  was  his  mission 
is  left  to  be  determined  according  to  our  conception  of  his  accu- 
racy. He  was  not  commissioned  to  propagate  what  we  esteem 
mistakes  on  other  grounds.  We  are  not  learners,  but  judges. 
We  decide  on  what  is  to  be  taught,  not  receive  the  teaching. 
The  Christ  is  within  us,  not  without. 

We  cannot  rcfraiii  from  the  inquiry — Is  this  the  likely  way 
to  truth,  about  the  infinite,  the  everlasting,  the  holy  God 
— the  world  to  come — the  universal  government  ?  And 
is  this  really  all  that  the  paternal  providence,  so  vaunted, 
has  done  for  ns  ?  Is  all  that  is  provided  a  mere  moral  sen- 
timent? and,  is  all  besides  so  \e%  tliat  there  is  darkness  on 
all  questions  of  deepest  moment,  yea,  on  the  question  whether 
God  hath  meant  or  not  to  teach  us  truth  Y  If  it  were  given.  What 
is  the  surest  mode  of  error  ?  could  one  more  fitting  be  suggested, 
than  the  above?  The  natural  fruit  of  such  a  temper  is  revealed 
abundantly  in  these  discourses.  To  enforce  right  and  love  by 
arguments,  as  easily  appreciated  by  tlic  infidd,  as  by  the  saint 
— to  be  rather  giving  proofs  to  Christianity,  than  receiving  thenv 
from  it — to  set  Christ's  own  teaching  above  llac  t-joftflRx,  tianw^ 
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he  promised  them  his  Spirit  on  purpose  to  develope  what  his  dis- 
ciples could  not  bear  from  him — to  quote  the  scripture,  more 
for  ornament  than  use — to  treat  its  literal  records  as  wildest 
myths — to  explain  away  and  misapply  more  passages  than  are 
interpreted  aright — to  furnish  no  evidence  w  hose  strength  would 
suffer,  if  the  whole  book,  as  one  from  God,  were  proved  a  fable 
— whatever  else  all  this  may  be,  it  is  not  to  '  tremble  at  God's 
word ;'  whatever  picture  it  may  suggest,  it  is  not  the  little  child 
receiung  the  kingdom ;  whatever  process  it  may  indicate,  it  is 
not  the  becoming  '  a  fool'  in  order  to  be  '  wise.' 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  distinguish  between  Mr.  Marti- 
neau,  and  the  ordinary  class  of  unitarians.  He  believes,  doubt- 
less, in  unitarianism,  as  far  as  he  beUeves  in  anything — and  his 
rejection  of  the  popular  belief  is  of  peculiar  severity  and  thorough- 
ness. He,  doubtless,  also  means  to  believe  in  it,  or  '  something 
better.'  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  him  the  imphcit 
adherent  of  one  system,  while  he  rejects  another.  He  has 
wrought  his  way  to  views,  and  prepared  his  heart  to  concessions, 
which  must  stamp  him  as  Uttle  less  heretical  in  the  opinion  of 
his  fellows,  than  we  are  in  his.  He  would  not  like  to  be  de- 
scribed as  holding  any  system.  Carrying  out  a  true  and  beauti- 
ful sentiment  to  a  mischievous  and  fanciful  extreme,  he  values 
the  dim  rather  than  the  distinct,  and  seems  to  hold  clear  appre- 
hensions to  be  dangerous  to  true  religion.  Mysticism  is  the 
life  of  his  affections,  which  he  thinks  are  pious.  He  sees  things 
in  a  '  dim  religious  light.'  There  is  nothing  strange,  when  this 
habit  of  his  mind  is  recollected,  in  his  perceiving  a  germ  of  ex- 
cellence in  many  things  of  which  he  rejects  the  Uteral  form ;  in 
his  confessing  a  holy  power  to  belong  to  much  belief,  of  which 
he  denies  the  truth.  His  sympathies  are  far  more  frequently 
with  ortliodoxy  than  his  speech.  The  following  reference  to  the 
incarnation  is  a  specimen  of  many  of  his  references  to  such  like 
things : — 

'  Every  fiction  that  has  ever  laid  strong  hold  on  human  belief,  is  the 
mistaken  image  of  some  great  truth ;  to  which  reason  will  direct 
its  search,  while  half-reason  is  content  with  laughing  at  the  super- 
stition, and  unreason  with  believing  it.  Tims,  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  faithfully  represents  the  impression  produced  by  the 
ministry  and  character  of  Christ.  It  is  the  dark  shadow  thrown 
across  the  ages  of  Christendom  by  his  mortal  life,  as  it  ine\dtably  sinks 
into  the  distance.  It  is  but  the  too  literal  description  of  the  real  ele- 
ments of  his  history  ;  a  mistake  of  the  morally  for  the  physically 
divine ;  a  reference  to  celestial  descent  of  that  majesty  of  soul  which, 
even  in  the  echpse  of  grief,  seemed  too  great  for  any  meaner  origin. 
Indeed,  how  better  could  we  speak  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  than  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  this  doctrine ;  as  the  submission  of  a  most  heavenly  spirit  to 
the  severest  burthen  of  the  flesh ;  the  voluntary  immersion  within  the 
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shades  of  deep  suflVring  of  a  godlike  mind,  and  betraying  its  relation  to 
eternity,  while  luaking  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  time!' — pp.  33,  34. 

Thus,  tliou(;li  tlie  doctrine  be  rejected,  the  myth  is  had  in 
reverence.  The  truth  is  disoivaed  as  a  fact,  but  acknowledged 
as  a  ayuibol.  Aud  that  issue  comes  as  mucli  from  tlie  imagina- 
tive temperament,  as  the  mural  sentiments  of  Mr.  Martineau, 
who  seems  to  us  not  disiuchiicd  to  gonietliing  of  more  uuction 
and  raore  fulness  thau  his  prcseut  views  supply.  Unitarianiam 
is,  indeed,  the  lust  of  all  existing  systems,  iit  whicli  a  mind  of 
poetry  and  pathos  would  seek  its  exercise  or  pleasure,  or,  being 
in  it,  feel  at  home.  The  water  is  too  shallow  for  such  a  bark, 
the  habitation  too  confined  for  such  a  tenant.  '  The  bed  is  shorter 
than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it;  and  the  covering  nar- 
rower  than  that  lie  can  wrap  himself  in  it.'  Mr.  Martineau  feeds 
himself  full  often  with  the  kernels  of  orthodox  ideas,  while  he 
throws  the  shells  away,  lie  has  burst  the  bonds  of  much  that 
has  been  oilen,  and  may  be  easily,  conceived  a  part  of  unitariaa- 
ism  from  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  the  creed  of  its  abettors. 
He  has  eschewed  the  cold  and  calculating  philosophy  of  a  school, 
now,  thank  God,  abnost  extinct.  His  soul  has  vindicated  ita 
nature,ftnd  its  high  prerogatives,  byspuming  from  it  the  material- 
ism and  utilitarianism  of  Priestley.  He  is  with  the  tide,  setting 
in  strongly,  of  spiritualism,  and  if  that  puts  the  hope  ofhis  future 
orthodoxy  further  off,  it  will,  perhaps,  only  do  so  to  the  view  of 
superficial  miuds — he  may  tind,  that  the  dogmas  he  disbelieves, 
are  but  the  shapes  and  clothing  of  a  most  potent  virtue,  a  virtue 
that  can  quicken  and  promote  a  christian  life,  to  which  Ma  own 
is  but  as  death. 

In  reading  Mr.  Martincau's  productions,  we  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  little  use  that  is  made,  comparatively,  of  our 
highest  and  most  glorious  principles.  If  it  is  wise  to  learn  from 
an  enemy,  it  is  snrcly  wise  to  learn  from  a  polemical  opponent ; 
and  we  are  convinced,  that  much  may  be  learned  from  such  men 
as  Afr.  Martineau,  in  reference  to  the  ministry.  It  is  impossible 
to  possess  any  familiarity  with  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs,  without  perceiving,  that  he  has  e.tcrted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  promoting,  if  not  indeed  in  originating,  in  England  at 
least,  the  change  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Nor,  has 
hia  influence  been  confined  to  his  owu  denomination.  Nor 
should  it  be.  The  possession  of  such  a  genius  as  his  may  be  the 
lot  of  few,  but  the  excellencies  to  which  we  refer  are  not  the 
fruits  of  genius  only.  What  should  prevent  on  the  part  of  the 
orthodox,  a  similar  development  to  his  own  of  the  spiritualities 
of  the  things  of  God,  and  sin,  and  suft'ering,  and  duty,  and  the 
soul?     Wliat  is  ncccBsarv,  is  not  abandonment  of  our  forms  of 
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faith^  but  a  more  intense  thought  upon,  and  a  more  vivid  sym- 
pathy with,  its  inward  nature,  its  bearings  on  the  heart.  We 
have  all  that  Mr.  Martineau  has,  to  allow  of,  and  to  cherish  it — 
and  far  more.  The  very  sentiments  we  hold  which  he  rejects, 
give  greater  power  and  virtue  to  those  he  has  in  common  with 
us.  If  we  believe  the  rectoral  character  of  God — believe  we  not 
his  paternal,  and  is  not  that  endeared  thereby  ?  Do  we  urge 
gratitude  for  redemption,  and  does  this  exclude  disinterested  love 
and  service,  or  rather  is  not  the  object  of  it  rendered  far  more 
lovely  ?  Do  we  preiich  that  God's  government  is  one  of  physical 
force — but  does  this  prevent  its  being  one  of  moral  power ;  is  not 
all  its  physical  force  in  order  to  its  moral  power  ?  Do  we  expect 
that  there  will  be  penal  consequences  of  sin — but  are  not  these 
themselves  the  proofs  and  the  expressions  of  its  natural,  moral, 
inwrought,  evil  ?  We  are  convinced  most  solemnly, that  there  are 
ways  of  representing  our  characteristic  sentiments,  as  well  as 
those  that  belong  not  exclusively  to  the  orthodox,  that  are  not 
used,  nor  dreamed  of,  by  many  who  pride  themselves,  both  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  creed,  and  on  its  power. 


Art.  III.     1.  Der  Brief  des  Aposteh  Paulus  an  die  Epiiesier  iihersetzt 
underklart.      Von  F,  A.  Holzhausen.     Haiinov  :    1833.     8vo. 

2.  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Ephesier  erlautert  undvertheidigt.     Von  L.  /. 

Riickert,     Leipzig:    1834.     8vo. 

3.  Commentar  ueber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Ephesier,   Von  CCA.  Harless, 
Erlang.  :    1834.     8vo. 

4.  Commentar  ueber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Ephesier.     Von  F,  K.  Meier. 

Berlin:    1834.     8vo. 

5.  Erklarung  des  Briefs  Pauli  an  die  Ephesier,     Von  C.  St.  Matthies. 
Griefsw-  :   1834.     8vo. 

Within  these  few  years  Germany  has  been  prolific  in  commen- 
taries on  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  not  such  as  will  satisfy  the  pious  or  the  profound  theologian. 
The  riches  of  the  gospel  are  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  it  is  not  every  mind  that  is  competent  to  bring 
them  forth  from  the  expressive  words  in  which  they  are  there 
embodied,  to  the  faith  of  men.  Yet  all  the  German  commen- 
tators on  this  epistle  have  not  been  unsuccessful.  There  are 
two  distinguished  exceptions.  Amid  a  host  of  names  we  find 
those  of  Harless  and  Olshausen,  who  have  been  eminently  skil- 
ful in  expounding  it.  We  point  to  them  with  great  satisfaction, 
as  most  able  and  efficient  in  this  department.  Their  works  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.     Whoever  possesses  them  need  not  long 
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for  any  other  exposition  of  the  epistle,  \Vc  coiifidcutly  rccoin- 
meod  them  to  every  student  of  the  New  Testament  who  is  ninster 
of  the  German  languafic,  pci-suaded  that  they  will  not  soon  lie 
surpassed  in  ail  the  leading  qualities  which  cliaracterise  proper 
comment  !irj\ 

In  reviewing  the  chief  topics  connected  with  the  epistle  to  tlie 
Ephesiaiis,  the  following  onier  will  he  followed : — 

1.  The  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed. 

2.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

3.  The  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  written. 

4.  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  epistle  to  the  Colossiiins. 

5.  Its  contents. 

As  an  introduction  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  topics  just  men- 
tioned, we  shall  inquire  into  tlie  correct  meaning  of  the  phraae 
ii  ^vicoX^  «  AaociKiiac  '  the  epistle  from  Laodicea/  which,  though 
found  in  the  epii^tle  to  the  Colossians,  (iv.  16,)  has  an  important 
bearing  on  various  points  connected  with  that  addressed  to  the 
Ephestans.  Three  senses  have  been  attributed  to  the  words  in 
question,  viz.,  an  epistle  which  Paul  had  written  to  Laodicea ;  an 
epistle  which  the  church  at  that  place  had  sent  to  the  apostle; 
or  an  epistle  written  and  sent  from  the  city  by  Paul  iiimsclf. 

1.  The  current  and  common  interpretation  of  the  words  in  quea- 
tion  is  an  epistle  sent  to  the  Laodiceans  by  Paul,  which  the  Colos- 
sians are  enjoined  to  procure  from  Laodicea  («  Ano^inioc)  when 
they  communicated  their  own  to  the  church  in  that  place.  In 
this  way  the  words  present  an  elhpsis ;  '  cause  the  epistle  to 
he  brought  from  Loadicea,  which  the  church  has  received  from  me.' 
Such  a  supplement  is  admitted  to  be  harsh,  and  the  entire  ex- 
pression unusual.  Surely  n-pac  \aohuic,  or  the  dative  case  alone, 
would  have  been  more  natural,  and  more  consonant  with  New 
Testament  usage.  From  the  early  existence  of  an  apocrj'phal  epis- 
tle that  goes  by  the  name  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  it 
may  be  inferred,  thnt  this  explanation  on  which  the  forgery  is 
based,  is  very  ancient. 

'i.  More  correct  appears  to  be  the  interpretation,  'an  epistle 
which  the  Laodicean  church  had  sent  to  tlie  apostle.'  In  this  case 
also  the  words  exhibit  an  ellipsis,  but  not  so  harsh  as  in  the  former. 
It  is  more  facile  and  simple  than  the  other.  With  Theodoret 
and  Chryaostom  we  are  inchned  to  adopt  it.  In  regard  to  the 
contents  of  sueh  a  letter  they  cannot  he  known,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, idle  to  indulge  in  conjecture.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  consisted  of  various  questions  proposed  by  the  Laodiceans 
to  the  apostle,  which  he  answered  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians ; 
but  this  may  not  have  been  the  character  of  the  letter.     It  ia 

{irobable  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  bad  reference  to  this 
etter,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  it.    IC 
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it  be  asked,  Why  did  Paul  write  to  the  Colossians  what  particu- 
larly concerned  the  Laodiceans  ?  why  did  he  not  reply  to  the 
Laodiceans  ?  why  did  he  write  to  the  former  what  they  could 
not  understand,  and  not  write  at  all  to  the  latter  who  might 
have  understood  him  ?  it  is  not  easy  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  interrogator.  AVe  must  frequently  be  contented 
with  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances  without  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  their  causes,  or  to  discover  why  they  happen  in  a 
particular  way.  Doubtless  the  Spirit,  under  whose  influence  the 
servant  of  God  wrote,  had  wise  reasons  for  withholding  him  from 
sending  an  especial  epistle  to  the  Laodicean  church,  while  He  saw 
fit  to  prompt  him  to  address  the  Colossians.  It  need  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Colossians  were  unable  to  understand  their  own 
epistle,  without  reading  that  which  the  Laodiceans  had  sent  to  the 
apostle.  The  Laodicean  letter  may  have  led  them  to  see  in  a  clearer 
light  several  allusions  which,  but  for  it,  they  would  not  have  ap- 
prehended so  well  or  so  distinctly.  The  Spirit  can  best  deter- 
mine the  mode  in  which  His  purposes  should  be  accompUshed 
with  the  least  expenditure  as  well  as  the  simplest  apparatus  of 
means.  But  it  is  said  in  disparagement  of  this  interpretation, 
that  the  epistle  which  the  apostle  had  received  from  the  Laodi- 
ceans must  in  this  case  have  been  sent  by  him  to  Colosse,  as  the 
christians  in  the  latter  place  could  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  reading  it.  And  what  improbabihty  is  there  in 
believing,  that  Tychicus  and  Oncsimus,  who  carried  the  Colos- 
sian  epistle,  were  also  the  bearers  of  that  which  the  apostle  had 
received  from  the  Laodiceans  ?  or  is  the  supposition  incredible, 
that  the  Laodiceans  preserved  a  copy  of  the  epistle  despatched 
to  the  apostle  ?  To  us  neither  conjecture  seems  absurd  or  im- 
probable.   The  former  especially  commends  itself  to  approbation. 

3.  The  third  meaning,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
phrase  by  Theophylact,  needs  no  refutation.  When  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Colossians,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not  been  at  Laodicea. 

If  the  second  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  an  epistle  from  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans  has  been  lost.  The  apostle  requests  the  Colossians 
to  salute  Nymphas  who  was  a  Laodicean  (Col.  iv.  15),  whereas 
had  he  written  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular,  he  would  have 
saluted  Nymphas  in  that  letter.  The  answer  of  Mill  to  this  re- 
mark is  of  no  force,  viz.,  that  Paul's  object  in  greeting  the  Lao- 
diceans in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  was  to  compensate  for 
concluding  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  not  with  the  words 
'  grace  be  with  you/  but '  grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'  (Ephcs.  vi.  24.)  Both  expres- 
sions are  of  equivalent  import,  implying  the  approbation  as  well 
as  the  affection  of  the  apostle.     Neither  does  the  right  interpre- 
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tntiou  uf  the  phrase  fuvour  the  idea  that  what  is  commonly  called 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  was  intended  in  part  for  the  use  of 
the  Laodiceans. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  external  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  to  shew,  either  that  the  words  in  Ephemis  (tr  E^twy,)  in 
the  first  verse  were  originally  wanting ;  or  that  they  were  not  in- 
serted in  sotne  copies;  or  that  in  Laodicea  [ir  AaoltKua)  stood  in 
their  place. 

Basil,  in  his  second  book  against  Eunomius,  writes  thus: 
'  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians  as  truly  united  by  knowledge  to 
him  who  is,  he  called  them  in  a  peculiar  sense  those  who  are, 
saying,  '  To  the  saiuts  who  are,  and  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jcsus.' 
For  so  those  before  us  have  transmitted  it,  and  we  have  found 
it  in  ancient  copies.'*  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  the 
various  reading  referred  to  by  Basil  consisted  in  the  article 
roic  prefixed  to  aliriy,  or  in  e*  'ij/iiT^i.  Mill  and  Kuster  coutend  for 
the  latter;  L'Enfant  and  Lardner  for  the  former.  The  follow- 
ing are  L'Enfant'a  arguments  : — '  The  various  reading  consists 
in  the  emphatical  particle  roif,  and  not  iv  'E^ia^,  as  may  appear 
from  these  several  considerations,  1.  St.  Basil  moves  not  the 
question,  whether  that  epistle  be  written  to  the  Ephesians  or 
others.  2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  passage  he  supposeth  that 
it  was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  without  saying  that  there  was 
any  contest  about  it.  3.  The  design  of  Basil  is  to  shew,  that 
the  Ephesians  are  justly  and  properly  called  oyrtf,  '  such  as  are,' 
because  of  their  union  with  him  '  who  is.'  4.  The  word 
Wiafocruf,  'peculiarly,'  must  relate  to  the  emphatical  article 
roif,  which  is  necessary  to  answer  to  o  «v,  '  him  who  is,'  and 
which,  according  to  Mill's  own  account,  is  wanting  in  one  MS. 
at  least.  This  is  the  point ;  mic  was  wanting  in  the  common 
copies,  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  but  he  had  read  it  in  ancient 
MSS.,  and  he  avails  himself  of  it  to  authorise  his  speculation. 
It  is  true,  that  in  his  quotation  he  does  not  put  the  words  '  at 
Ephesus,'  because  that  was  not  the  thing  in  contest,  and  he  had 
mentioned  it  before,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  mention  it  again. 
Moreover,  he  might  be  disposed  to  omit  those  words,  '  at  Ephe- 
sus,* the  more  to  favour  his  speculation  upon  roic  oSm,  '  such  as 
are,'  taken  in  an  absolute  sense.  6.  St.  Jerome,  who  refutes 
this  speculation  of  St.  Basil,  makes  it  turn  upon  the  particle 


oZai  KoX  Jricoic  ef  Xpic^  'Ii/ffoC.  ovtw  yilp  ffi  vpo  ^uwf  TtapallHt- 
I,  aiiiiful^  iv  Tols  raXaioli  ruy  ayriypiv^y  evptiKofuy. — Adv.  Bu- 
I.  lib.  ii.  C.19,  vol.  i.  p.  254,  ed.  Gamier. 
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rote,  and  mentions  not  any  various  reading  upon  the  place/* 
This  is  plausible  and  ingenious,  but  not  convincing.  It  is  true 
that  Basil  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  the  epistle  was 
written  to  the  Ephesians ;  but  such  an  affirmation  might  be  made 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  letter  was 
encyclical,  intended  in  part  for  the  Ephesians,  and  generally 
quoted  as  such  in  his  time  because  the  copies  having  in 
Ephesm  had  almost  displaced  the  others.  The  beginning  of 
the  passage  in  Basil  certainly  shews,  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
reading  as  kv  AaohKiia  ;  but  we  cannot  assent  to  L^Enfant  when 
he  affirms  that  toIq  was  wanting  in  the  common  copies  in  the 
time  of  Basil,  and  that  this  father  availed  himself  of  the  article 
as  found  in  ancient  copies,  to  authorize  his  speculation.  Had 
the  common  copies  wanted  the  article  in  Basil's  days,  it  would 
now  have  been  absent  from  many;  and  yet  all  MSS.  hitherto 
examined,  wdth  the  exception  of  one,  exhibit  it.  Besides,  the 
word  LCia'CuvTU}Qy  '  peculiarly,^  does  not  so  nmch  relate  to  the 
article  by  itself,  as  to  the  participle  ouai.  The  plain  import  of  the 
passage  is,  that  whenBasil  discovered  ky  *E</)^<Tyj  to  be  wanting  aft^r 
role  ov(ny,he  eagerly  seized  upon  that  circumstance  as  favourable  to 
a  peculiar  exposition  of  the  participle.  He  does  not  state  in  how 
many  ancient  MSS.  the  phrase  was  omitted;  perhaps  they 
were  few ;  but  he  simply  states  the  fact  of  its  being  wanting. 
The  artificial  exposition  given  by  Basil  would  scarcely  have 
been  attempted  on  the  supposition  of  ei'  'E</»€cr«  immediately 
succeeding  role  oZtri ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  kv  'E^e/r^  ever 
stood  in  another  position  than  the  present,  since  no  collated 
MS.  assigns  it  a  different  place  in  the  sentence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Jerome.  His  words  are, — '  Some  are  of 
opinion  from  what  was  said  to  Moses,  '  tbou  shalt  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel  he  who  is  has  sent  me,^  Exod.  iii.  14;  that 
the  saints  and  faithful  at  Ephesus  were  also  designated  by  a 
term  denoting  essence,  so  that  from  him  who  is,  they  are  called 
those  who  are.  This  is  an  over-refined  speculation.  Others 
suppose,  that  he  wrote  simply  not  to  those  who  are,  but  to  those 
who  are  saints  and  faithful  at  Ephemis.' •[  In  opposition  to 
Lardner,  we  mnst  here  believe,  that  Jerome's  allusion  to  the 
two  interpretations  is  founded  on  the  fact  thjit  some  copies  had 

*  Bib.  Choisie,  vol.  xvi.  p.  301  seq. ;  and  Lardner,  Credibility^  vol.  iv.  p. 
280.     London.     1827, 8vo. 

t  Quidam  curiosius  quam  necesse  est,  putant  ex  eo  quod  Mosi  dictum  sit : 
hsec  dices  filiis  Israel ;  qui  est,  misit  me, — etiam  eos,  qui  Ephesi  sunt  sancti  et 
fideles,  essentise  vocabulo  nunrupatos,  ut. .  ab  eo,  qui  est,  lii  qui  sunt  appel- 
lentur.  Alii  vero  simpliciter  non  ad  eos,  qui  sunt,  sed  qui  Ephesi  sancti  et 
fideles  sunt,  scriptum  arbitrantur.—  Comment,  in  ep,  ad  Kphes. 
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tliu  couinion  reiuliiig,  while  others  wniitcd  <V  'Eipia^i.  His  own 
opiuioii  n  iLs,  tliat  tlic  epistle  was  nddresscd  to  the  !EphesituiB ; 
but  tlic  forced  interpretation  which  he  censures  proceeds  upon 
the  idea,  that  irt  Ephesus  whs  wanting.  It  is  most  improbable, 
ns  ne  have  said  in  relation  to  Bnxil,  that  the  fanciful  exposition 
of  the  words  to  which  Jerome  nlludes  found  if  'Einia^  in  a  dif- 
ferent position,  and  laid  emphasis  on  the  participle  notwith- 
standing. 

The  wonla  of  Jerome  imply,  that  two  readings  existed  in  his 
day — liz.,  wis  oZair  if  'E^iay,  and  roic  ovaty.  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  former. 

Tertullian  comes  next  to  be  considered.  '  I  pass  by  another 
epistle  which  we  have  inscribed  to  the  Ephesians,  but  heretics 
to  the  Laodiccans.'  Again  :  '  According  to  the  true  testimony 
of  the  church,  we  suppose  that  epistle  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Ephesians.  But  Marcion  sometimes  inclined  to  alter  the  title, 
as  ^  he  had  made  a  very  diligent  inquiry  into  that  matter. 
Yli,  the  title  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  apostle  wrote  to  all 
when  he  wrote  to  some.^*  From  this  passage  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  Tertullian  himself  believed  the  true  testimony  or 
tradition  of  the  church  to  be,  that  the  epistle  was  inscribed 
to  the  Ephesians,  that  Marcion  and  his  followers  called  it 
the  epUtle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  on  some  occasions 
Marcion  wished  to  alter  the  title.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Ter- 
tullian means  by  title,  a  rtmning  title  prefixed,  or  the  tnacrip- 
tion  inserted  iti  the  epistle  at  its  commencement.  The  word 
inlerj/olare  favours  the  latter  idea,  and  consequently  the  suppo- 
sition that  ff  ''Efiaifi  was  wanting  in  the  first  verse.  But  still, 
according  to  the  usvs  loquendi  of  this  father,  interpolare  is  equi- 
valent to  corrumpere,  whether  by  adding  or  erasing.  Title  pro- 
bably means  running  title,  though  Lardner  thinks  otherwise. 
Tertullian  docs  not  find  fault  with  Marcion  for  corrupting  the 
text,  but  the  title;  and  appeals  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  in 
proof  of  the  Ephesians  not  the  Laodiccans  being  addressed. 
Neither  docs  this  father  appeal  to  MSS.  as  having  kf  'EfJsy 
in  the  text,  which  certainly  would  have  refuted  the  heretic.  He 
only  quotes  the  tnie  ecclesiiistical  tradition  in  favour  of  the  title 
to  the  Epiiesiaiu.  It  would  therefore  appear,  that  tf  E^^ir^  waa 
wanting  in  the  copies  known  to  Tertullian.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  intimated  tliat  Marcion  had  nf  Aam^i^tia  where  if  'E^t^^iis 

*  Epistolft,  qiwni  nos  tul  Ephcsi.-s  pnuiicriptam  hs1>«mus,  bicretici  vera  td 
Laodicenog.     Cont.  Mnrcioii  v.  II. 

Ecclc^iic  qiiidcm  veritute  c]iisU)lnm  iKtam  ail  R]il]csi03  hnbumiis  cmissanii 
noD  ad  Lflodinrnos;  scd  Marcion  ei  ticulum  sliqunndo  iiiter|iolcre  gettiit, 
quasi  et  in  iato  diligentissimus  esplnriiti>r.  Nihil  autem  de  tiluli*  interett 
cum  ad  umnm  Apoitolus  Kripscrit  dum  od  qiiosdam.     17. 
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now  found.    The  hei'ttic  had  sometimes  a  mind  (gestiit  aliquando) 
to  alter  the  title,  are  the  words  of  Tertullian. 

Again :  Cod.  B.  has  ev  *E(f>efru)  in  the  margin,  though  from  the 
same  hand ;  and  67  omits  it  by  emendatio7i. 

In  reviewing  the  external  e\ddence  relative  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  epistle  which  has  just  been  adduced,  it  appears 
adverse  to  the  opinion,  that  the  "words  in  Ephesus  were  want- 
ing in  the  original  copies,  or  that  in  Laodicea  stood  in  place  of 
them.  It  favours  the  idea,  that  the  former  phrase  was  not 
found  in  some  ancient  MSS.  Taking  this  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  by  itself,  it  countenances  the  fact  that  several 
copies  did  not  exhibit  in  Ephesus,  It  is  true  that  Lardner 
and  others  will  not  allow  of  this ;  but  the  learned  writer  does 
not  interpret  the  passages  of  the  fathers  wliich  have  been 
quoted,  with  fairness  or  impartiaUty. 

The  majority  of  modern  critics  attach  much  greater  import- 
ance to  these  few  patristic  notices  than  we  should  be  inclined  to 
allow.  They  look  upon  them  as  countenancing  the  circular 
character  of  the  epistle ;  whereas,  the  most  that  can  be  affirmed 
is,  that  they  do  not  contradict  that  hypothesis. 

Let  us  now  adduce  those  internal  argimicnts  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding  testimonies,  are  regarded  as  proof 
that  the  epistle  was  not  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  alone.  Had 
it  been  intended  exclusively  for  the  community  at  Ephesus,  it  is 
urged,  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  absence  of  special  refe- 
rences to  individual  members  in  the  church,  or  the  want  of 
several  salutations.  And  yet  the  apostle  had  been  three  years 
among  the  Ephesians ;  he  stood  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
them ;  and  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  their  internal 
afiairs  and  the  state  of  their  Christian  knowledge.  (Acts, 
xix.  and  xx.)  How  then  can  he  write  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  lead  to  the  belief,  that  he  had  merely  heard  of  their  faith 
and  love :  *  AVherefore  I  also  after  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints.^  ?  How  can  he 
address  them  as  if  they  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  his  pecu- 
liar commission  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary revelation  he  had  received  from  heaven  only  by  report :  '  If 
ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
given  me  to  you-ward ;  how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery.'  ?  The  Ephesian  church,  too,  was  com- 
posed not  merely  of  Gentiles,  but  of  Jewish  Christians ;  whereas 
the  epistle  is  directed  to  the  former  class  alone.  Besides,  the 
present  letter  was  written  and  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to 
the  Colossians,  in  which  latter  Timothy  is  joined  with  the  author 
himself  in  the  salutation.  Col.  i. ;  and  as  Timothy  must  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Ephesians,  the  omission  of  his  mime  at  the 
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commeiicemeiit  of  this  epiatle  is  iucousistcnt  with  tlic  notioa  of 
its  being  iiitcudcd  solely  for  tlie  cliurch  at  Epiicsus. 

lu  order  to  solve  these  difficulties,  some  propose  to  regard 
the  present  epistle  as  that  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans,  and 
mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16.  Such,  it  is  nlleged,  was  the  riew 
of  Marcion,  as  we  learn  from  Tcrtullian.  But  it  has  been 
already  shewn,  that  this  interpretation  of  Col.  iv.  1 C  is  incorrect, 
although  Pamelins's  conjecture  that  it  was  the  occasion  of 
Marcion's  opinion,  appears  to  be  well  founded.  The  old  Latin 
version  translated  the  passage  in  Colossians  as  speaking  of  an 
epistle  lo  the  Laodiceans  ;  and  if  Marcion  used  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Paul's  epistles,  as  we  believe,  it  ia  highly  probable  that 
he  was  misled  by  it  in  this  instance.* 

The  circumstance  that  the  apostle  himself  did  not  found  the 
church  at  Laodicea,  would  quite  accord  with  this  hypothesis. 
The  christians  in  that  place  ivere  personally  unknown  to  Paul ; 
and  the  passages  which  now  appear  strange,  when  considered  as 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  comport  with  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  apostle  and  the  Laodiceans.  But  although  this 
view  be  advocated  by  such  scholars  as  Grotius,  Hammond,  Mill, 
Du  Pin,  Wall,  Vitringa  the  younger,  Wetstein,  Holzhausen, 
and  Paley,  it  is  inadmissible.  On  the  supposition  that  Paul  ad- 
dressed a  letter  both  to  the  Laodiceans  and  Colossians,  he  would 
not  have  included  the  brethren  in  Laodicea,  in  a  salutation  in- 
serted in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  It  ia  hardly  probable, 
too,  that  he  should  have  requested  the  Colossians  to  see  that 
the  epistle  especially  addressed  to  tbem  should  be  read  in  the 
Laodicean  chnrch,  liad  the  latter  community  been  fiivoured  with 
an  inspired  letter  for  their  own  immediate  edification.  There  ia 
a  similarity  in  sentiment  lictween  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians ;  and  if  the  latter  had  been  sent  to 
the  Laodiceans,  what  need  had  they  to  read  the  shorter  and 
less  rich  epistle,  especially  as  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
theu-  own  ? 

Another  solution,  which  has  met  with  general  approbation, 
was  first  proposed  by  Ussher,  riz.,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians was  a  circular  letter,  intended  for  the  use  of  several  churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  including  those  at  Ephesus  and  Laodicea. 

The  most  eminent  critics  of  modern  times  approve  of  this 
hypothesis.  Moldenhauer,  Michaelis,  Koppe,  Ziegler,  Hanlein, 
j'usti,   Eichhom,  Hug,   Bertholdt,  Flatt,  Hemsen,  Feilmoser, 

•  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  ha*  been  supjwseil  to  be  identical  with  the 
EpUtle  to  the  Debreivs  by  Baunigarten-Cruaitia,  an<l  Stein.  Schnecken- 
burger  inclines  to  the  same  new.  (Beitrafce  lur  Einleit  ina.  N.  T.  p.  153  te^.) 
On  a  hypotbeais  so  tiagular,  Lurke  and  Kuinoel  have  auiraadverted  with 
tufficient  teuoa. 
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Scliott,  Scbrader,  Neaiider,  Schneckeiibui'ger,  Ruckert,  Credner, 
Guerike,  Olsliausen,  aud  others,  adopt  it  in  the  main,  while 
differing  in  minor  details.  But  notwithstanding  these  high 
names,  the  solution  appears  to  us  untenable ;  and  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  our  position  along  with  AVhitby,  Lardner,  Wolf, 
Cramer,  and  Morus,  who  adhere  to  the  testimony  of  ecclesiasticid 
tradition.  For  the  encyclical  character  of  the  epistle,  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  not  great,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Indeed 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  it.  There  is  ground  for  belienng 
that  in  Ephesus  was  wanting  in  several  ancient  copies ;  but  this 
does  not  prove,  that  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  circular.  Be- 
sides, there  is  an  overwhelming  mass  of  proof  from  MSS.  versions, 
and  ancient  writers,  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  phrase 
in  Ephesm,  This  reading  is  unassailable,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  only  original.  As  far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned,  it 
is  entitled  to  all  acceptation. 

But  the  internal  arguments  already  adduced,  have  been  more 
insisted  on  than  the  external.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the 
weight  which  they  claim,  and  the  degree  of  support  they  are 
entitled  to  give  to  the  hypothesis  of  Ussher.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  special  reference  to  any  individual  member  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus.  Not  one  of  the  saints  there  is  saluted,  though  the 
apostle,  from  his  three  years  residence  among  them,  must  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  several  persons.  In  most  of  his 
other  epistles,  he  salutes  the  chief  members  of  the  community. 
In  answer  to  this,  Lardner  states,  that  there  is  no  epistle  of 
Paul  which  has  in  it  so  many  salutations  as  that  to  the  Romans 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  IJut  Michaelis  aptly  remarks,  that 
though  the  apostle  might  have  had  many  friends  in  a  place 
where  he  had  never  been,  we  must  not  argue,  in  an  inverted 
order,  that  in  a  locality  where  he  had  spent  three  years,  he 
had  no  friend  whatever  whom  he  deemed  worthv  of  a  salu- 
tation.  Lardner  subsequently  gives  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
objection.  Tycliicus,  who  carried  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
is  required  '  to  make  known  unto  them  all  things,  and  to  com- 
fort their  hearts.'  Nor  is  it  the  apostle's  invariable  practice  to 
insert  particular  salutations  to  members  of  that  community  which 

he  addresses  in  writinor.     No  individuals  arc  saluted  bv  name  in 

* 

either  of  the  epistles  to  the  Thcssalouians,  or  in  that  to  the 
(ialatians. 

The  statement  contained  in  Ephes.  i.  15,  is  of  no  weight 
in  the  matter  for  which  it  is  adduced.  It  merely  assei-ts  that 
Paul  had  heard  of  the  continuance  of  their  faith  and  love,  since 
he  had  been  separated  from  them.  In  the  long  interval  between 
his  residence  at  Ephesus  aud  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  he 
must  have  received  accounts  of  their  state  and  progress ;  and 
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when  these  were  satisfactoiy,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  the  Author 
of  all  good,  for  the  steadfast  walk  which  his  converts  were  enabled 
to  maintaia.  The  apostle  speaks  of  the  conii?tuance  of  theirfaith, 
not  of  thej5r5(  hearing  of  it.  This  accords  with  the  language  of 
the  same  apostle  in  bis  epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Colossians. 
To  the  former,  whose  faith  he  knew,  he  writes :  '  I  thank  my  God, 
making  mention  of  thee  always  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy 
love  and  faith,  which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
toward  all  saints.'  To  the  latter,  among  whom  he  appears  to 
have  been,  or  of  whose  faith  he  had  certainly  been  assured  by 
Epaphras,  he  writes  :  '  We  give  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for  you,  since  we  heard 
of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  love  which  ye  have  to 
all  the  saints.'  These  parallel  expressions  confirm  the  interpre- 
tation which  the  most  judicious  commentators  attach  to 
Ephes.  i.  15. 

In  regard  to  Ephes.  iii-  2,  3,  4,  where  it  is  written — 'If  ye 
have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
given  me  to  you-ward ;  how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words;  whereby 
when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ;'  the  particle  I'lyi  rendered  if,  denotes,  according  to 
Theophylact, /oTfWffiucA  as,  or  since.  It  has  the  same  significa- 
tion in  Ephes.  iv.  20:  'Since  ye  have  heard  him,  and  been 
taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,'  and  in  2  Corinths.v.  3; 
'Sincebcingclothed  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.'  It  does  not  im- 
ply doubt  or  tt«ccr(nin/y,  but  rather  serves  to  ct*nj?rm  an  assertion. 

The  observation  of  Wctstein  that  the  present  epistle  is  written 
to  Gentiles,  whereas,  the  church  at  Epheaus  consisted  chiefly  of 
Jews,  is  not  founded  on  accurate  data,  so  far  as  it  assiunes  that 
Jewish  converts  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  believers  in 
that  place.  The  learned  writer  appeals  to  such  passages  as 
Acts  xviii.  19,  21, 24,  25 ;  xix.  9,  10,  17 ;  xt.  21 ;  Rev.  ii.  2,  7; 
which,  however,  do  not  justify  the  opinion,  that  Paul's  preaching 
at  Ephcsus  was  most  successful  among  the  Jews.  It  is  true 
that  he  testified  of  Christ  in  the  synagogue  ;  and  that  various 
persons  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  who  were  convinced  by  his 
powerful  reasoning  believed.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
to  him  in  this  city  is  also  noticed.  He  was  compelled  to 
depart  from  their  synagogue,  and  to  dispute  in  the  school  of 
Tyrannus.  It  was  among  the  Gentiles  that  he  gathered  his 
principal  fruit,  '  for  many  of  them  which  used  curious  arts, 
brought  their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before  all 
men.'  An  examination  of  Acts  xix.  19 — il,  will  sufficiently 
shew,  that  far  more  of  the  heathen  than  of  the  Jews  became  con- 
verts to  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  the  idolatrous  city  of  E^hieiM*, 
Vol.  XV.  o  c 
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AH  the  chtirclies  planted  by  the  apostle  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, although  individual  Jews  were  incorporated  with  them. 
He  was  emphatically  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  naturally 
addressed  the  mass  of  the  christian  societies  whom  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  forming,  reminding  them  of  their  former  idol- 
atry and  present  privileges.  In  the  first  and  second  chapi;ers, 
the  contrast  is  seen  between  heathen  and  Jewish  christians  in 
the  use  of  i/x€<c  and  v/i««cj  and  the  transitions  which  the  apostle 
makes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  only  appropriate  on  the 
supposition,  that  both  existed  in  the  Ephesian  church.  But  why 
is  not  Timothy^s  name  joined  in  the  salutation  with  the  apostle^ 
since  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  were  written 
at  the  same  time  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
were  written  on  the  same  day,  as  is  here  assumed.  K  a  few 
days  elapsed  between  the  date  of  their  composition,  Timothy 
may  have  left  the  apostle  to  go  to  another  place.  Lardner  sup- 
poses, that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus,  not  Rome,  when  the  apostle 
wrote  to  the  church  at  the  former  place.  Believing  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  before  that  addressed  to  the 
Colossians,  he  accounts  for  the  absence  of  Timothjr's  name,  by 
supposing  that  the  apostle^s  faithful  companion  had  not  then 
joined  him  in  Rome.  The  examination  of  this  point  will  come 
up  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the 
highest  probability,  that  Timothy  was  no/  with  the  apostle  when 
he  composed  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  else  he  would 
have  been  included  in  the  salutation. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  indubitable  that  the  Ephesians  were 
not  strangers  to  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  them.  Their  con- 
dition, their  trials,  their  enemies,  their  dangers,  were  weU  known 
to  him.  He  had  been  absent  from  them  for  the  space  of  six 
years,  but  he  had  heard  of  their  steadfastness  and  faith.  Changes 
doubtless  had  occurred  among  them  since  he  had  been  with 
them;  and  some  were  dead,  whom  he  personally  knew.  In 
those  epistles  which  were  written  to  churches  a  short  time  after 
the  apostle  had  left  them,  we  naturally  find  salutations  to  indi- 
viduals, and  greater  minuteness  than  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephe- 
sians. So  is  it  with  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
difference  of  time  is  an  important  point  in  the  account.  The 
following  passages  presuppose,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  a  good 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  persons  addressed :  chap.  i.  1 
—14;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  13;  iv.  20—24,  30;  v.  8;  vi.  21,  22. 

The  advocates  of  the  encyclical  character  of  the  letter  before 
us  have  different  views  of  the  original  condition  of  the  first 
verse.  Olshausen  thinks,  either  that  Tychicus  was  furnished 
with  several  copies  in  which  a  blank  was  left  to  be  filled  up  with 
the  name  of  the  town,  or  that  copies  were  written  out  in  Ephe- 
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sus  for  the  use  of  different  places;  and  that  iy  "E^iry  was  only 
put  into  the  copies  intended  for  Epheaua  and  its  vicinity.  The 
present  reading  came  to  be  general  because  Ephesus  was  the 
principal  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Michaelis  imagines  that  Panl 
inserted  each  name  before  he  sent  off  the  copies.  Hemsen  con- 
jectures that  Paul  wrote  out  at  first  several  copies,  in  one  of 
which  he  wrote  in  Ephesus,  in  another,  in  Laodicea,  and  in 
others  left  a  vacant  apace  to  be  filled  up  by  Tychicus  as  occadon 
might  require.  In  this  manner  does  he  account  for  all  the 
readings  in  the  first  verse,  which,  on  his  hypothesis,  are  equally 
original.  There  is  room  for  a  thousand  other  conjectures  of 
the  same  kind. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Schneckenburger, 
that  the  entire  hypothesis  has  a  modem  appearance.  Singular 
indeed  would  it  have  been  if  Paul  had  desired  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  when  he 
had  sent  an  especial  epistle  to  the  Laodicean  community.  Sin- 
gular too  would  it  have  been  if  the  circle  of  churches  for  which 
the  letter  was  destined,  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  epistle, 
and  if  copies  with  the  blank  unfilled  were  in  circulation  so  late 
as  the  fourth  century.  In  other  encyclical  epistles,  as  in  those 
of  Peter  and  James,  there  is  no  such  blank ;  while  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  which  was  designed 
for  the  use  of  several  churches,  the  country  is  specified. 

Moved  by  the  force  of  these  considerations,  Schneckenburger, 
who  thinks  that  the  original  reading  was  rol;  Ayi'orc  roif  olair, 
believes  that  the  letter  was  not  meant  to  circulate  among  a  definite 
number  of  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  hut  that  it  was  written  for  aU 
Chrigiiana.  So  also  Credner.  The  former  interprets  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  verse :  '  Paul  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
hy  the  vfill  of  God,  to  the  gaints  who  are  really  tuck,'  tus. 
Credner  gives  a  difierent  explanation  more  refined  and  unnatu- 
ral. Both  are  unsupported  by  the  usage  of  the  apostle  at  the 
commencement  of  other  epistles.  ToTc  Ayloit  signifies  really 
saints,  without  the  addition  of  the  participle ;  and  the  epistle  itself 
contains  sentimenta  analogous  to  those  addressed  to  ro'c  irfioit 
wiikout  the  participle,  in  other  scriptures. 

Authenticity  and  genuineness. 
The  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  assigns  the  epistle  to  St. 
Paul,  and  attests  its  uncorruptness.  Polycarp  alludes  to  it  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chapter  i. :  '  Knowing  that '  ye  are 
saved  by  grace,  not  by  works,'  (Ephes.  ii.  8} ;  and  chapter  lii. : 
'As  it  is  expressed  in  these  Scriptures,  '  Be  ye  angry  and  sin 
not,'  and, '  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.' '  (E\|he». 
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iv.  26).  Ignatius^  in  a  letter  to  the  Ephesians  written  at 
Smyrna  says,  '  Ye  are  the  companions  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel  of  Paul,  the  sanctified,  the  highly-commended,  de- 
servedly most  happy,  at  whose  feet  may  I  be  found  when  I 
shall  attain  to  God;  who  in  all  his  epistle  makes  mention  of 
you  in  Christ  Jesus/  Irenaeus  writes,  '  Even  as  the  blessed 
Paul  says  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  we  are  members 
of  his,  body  of  his  flesh,'  fee.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says, 
"  Therefore  the  blessed  Paul  affirms,  '  I  testify  in  the  Lord,* 
fee.  (Ephes.  iv.  17) ;  and  again  in  his  Stromata,  ^Therefore  also 
he  writes  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,'  &c.  (Ephes.  v.  21). 
The  testimony  of  Tertullian  has  been  already  adduced.  The 
epistle  is  also  contained  in  Mareion's  Canon,  and  in  the  list  of 
books  given  by  Eusebius  as  universally  received  by  Christians. 
The  Valentinians,  as  we  learn  from  Irenaeus,  adduced  in  their 
favour  such  passages  as  i.  10 ;  iii.  21 ;  v.  32 ;  Ptolemy  quoted 
Ephes.  ii.  15;  and  Theodotus  appealed  to  iv.  24,  30.  All  suc- 
ceeding writers  acknowledge  the  epistle  as  an  authentic  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle,  addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  Thua 
external  evidence  is  irresistibly  strong  in  estabhshing  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter  before  us.  Nor  is  the  internal  less 
decisive  or  unambiguous.  The  structure  and  unusual  length  of 
the  periods;  the  richness,  variety,  and  elevated  tone  of  the 
expressions,  many  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  apostle; 
the  depth  of  religious  feeling ;  the  warmth  of  heart  exhibited 
by  the  writer ;  the  outpouring  of  the  most  subUme  sentiments 
in  the  most  emphatic  words,  all  refer  to  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  unnecessarv  to  allude  to  the  doubts  advanced 
by  De  Wette.  They  proceed  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  letter.  They  are  the  subjective  feelings  of  the 
writer  himself,  rather  than  objective  realities.  He  admits  that 
they  axe  not  sufficient  to  invaUdate  the  authenticity. 

Time  and  place  at  which  it  was  written. 

At  whatever  time  and  place  this  epistle  was  composed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  that  those  addressed  to  the  Colossians, 
and  Philemon,  and  probably  that  to  the  Philippians,  belong  to 
the  same  period  and  locality.  The  four  letters  were  written 
during  one  of  the  author^s  imprisonments.  This  is  shown  by 
such  passages  as  Ephes.  iii.  1,  13;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  19;  Phihp.  i.  7, 
12,  14;  ii.  17;  Col.  i.  24;  iv.  3,  7;  Philemon  9.  These  places 
direct  us  at  once  to  the  two  occasions  on  which  the  author  was 
confined  at  Rome  and  at  Csesarea.  How  then  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained whether  they  were  written  at  the  former  or  latter  city  ? 
Or  is  there  any  ground   for   concluding  that   some  of  them 
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should  be  dated  from  the  one,  some  from  the  otlier?  They 
c&nnot  be  divided  between  the  two  captivities,  because  they  all 
represent  the  apostle  as  surrounded  with  the  same  peraons. 
These  are  Timothy,  Epaphras,  Mark,  Aristarchua,  Jcbub  Justus, 
Demas,  Luke,  Tycliicus,  and  Onesimus.  (See  Philip,  i.  1 ;  Col. 
i.  1 ;  Philemon  1 ;  Col.  i.  7 ;  iv.  12 ;  Philemon  23 ;  Col.  iv.  10, 
14;  Philemon  24;  Ephes.  vi.  21 ;  Cul.  iv.  7;  Col.  iv.  9;  Phile- 
mon 10.)  It  may  be  objected,  that  no  mention  of  Timothy  in 
made  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephcsians.  But  this  circumstance 
can  form  no  valid  ground  for  concluding  that  the  Eplieaian 
letter  should  not  be  assigned  to  the  same  period  as  the  other 
three,  llarless  conjectures  that  Timothy  was  a  stranger  to  the 
readers  of  that  epistle,  and  is  not  therefore  noticed.  The  pro- 
bability, however,  is  that  he  was  acqu^uted  with  the  Ephesian 
Christians,  because  he  had  accompajiied  the  apostle  uirough 
Asia  (Acts  xx.  4).  We  beheve  that  he  was  absent  when  Paul 
wrote  this  letter.  Larducr,  aa  has  been  already  mentioned, 
thinks  be  was  at  Ephesus. 

Are  we  then  to  decide  in  favour  of  his  captivity  at  C^sarea  or 
at  Rome — the  former  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23 — 26,  the  latter  in 
Acta  xxnii.  30  ?  The  prevailing  opinion  has  always  fixed  upon 
the  latter.  But  Schuiz,  followed  by  Bottger  and  Schott,  con- 
tends that  Cffisarea  was  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  during 
their  composition.  Wiggers  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  Graul,  in  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  point, 
Neander,  Olshausen,  and  Gucrike  adhere  to  the  ancient  and 

Erevailing  hypothesis.*  We  shall  allude  to  the  evidence  on 
oth  sides. 
The  apostle's  close  confinement  at  Csesarea  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  procure  intelligence  from  the  Christian 
churches  abroad,  and  therefore  he  was  scarcely  prepared  to 
write  epistles  to  them.  It  is  true  that  his  acquaintance  were 
not  forbidden  'to  minister  or  come  unto  him;'  but  such 
license  did  not  extend  to  preaching  or  disputations,  or  to  the 
bearing  of  news  from  him  and  to  him.  The  Jews  were  vigilant 
and  violent  against  him;  the  Roman  governor  strict;  and  all 
that  his  friends  were  permitted  to  do  waste  supply  his  necessi- 
ties, and  minister  to  his  bodily  health. 

Besides,  tlie  mention  of  Cteaar's  house,  and  the  palace,  (PhiHp. 

*  See  Schuiz  \a  the  Theologiache  Stiidien  und  Kritiken,  1B2!),  Hft.  3  p. 
612  icq.  Biittger'i  BeitrnM,  Theil.  11.  p.  47  leq.  Schotf  i  luffuge,  p.  272. 
Wirecre  in  the  Tbeologische  Stud,  und  Kritik.lMl,  II,  p.4.36  aeq.  Gtaiil 
de  Schulzii  et  Scbottii  cententia,  &c.  Leipi.  IB^,  S\o.  Xeander'a  history  of 
the  planting  and  truning  of  the  ChriRtian  Church,  (EnglUh  tnuisUtiou,)  vol. 
i.  p.  373  leq.  OUbsuaen  in  the  Einleit.  to  his  Comnienlar  ueber  Kphei.  ^  3, 
p.  131.    Guerike,  UictonKh-Kcitische  Einleit.  p.  :)7D  wq. 
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i.  13 ;  iv.  22),  points  to  Rome  rather  tlian  Caesarea.  These  par- 
ticulars, indeed,  are  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians 
alone,  and  go  to  prove  no  more  than  its  composition  in  Italy; 
but  other  considerations  derived  from  the  three  remaining 
epistles,  favour  their  Roman  origin.  Paul  had  an  opportunity 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  though  he  was  a  prisoner,  (Ephes.  vi. 
19,  20),  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  at  Csesa- 
rea.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  that  both  Aristarchus 
and  Luke  were  at  Rome  (xxvii.  2),  while  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and 
Philemon  24,  they  are  represented  as  with  the  apostle.  It  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  were  with  him  in  Caesarea. 
It  is  also  more  probable  that  Onesimus,  a  slave  who  had  run 
away  from  his  master  Philemon,  should  have  repaired  to  Rome 
than  Csesarea.  The  former  place  presented  greater  induce- 
ments and  protection  to  such  a  person. 

Much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  Caesarea ;  we  shall  therefore  allude  to  them  very  briefly.  In 
Acts  xxvii.  2,  it  is  related,  that  Aristarchus  alone  accompanied 
Paul  and  Luke  irom  Caesarea.  In  the  second  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  written  from 
Rome,  Luke  only  is  mentioned  as  with  the  apostle.  On  the 
contrary,  we  gather  from  Acts  xx.  4,  that  Aristarchus,  Timothy, 
and  Trophimus  were  with  him  at  Caesarea.  From  these  passages, 
and  the  supposed  improbability  of  so  many  individutds  being 
with  the  apostle  at  Rome,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  in 
Caesarea,  where  it  was  much  easier  for  them  to  assemble.  We 
object  to  the  conclusion  founded  upon  Acts  xx.  4,  that  Aristar- 
chus, Timothy,  and  Trophimus  were  at  Caesarea  with  the  apostle, 
is  neither  certain  nor  probable  that  they  visited  that  locality  at 
the  same  time.  De  Wette  himself  allows  that  all  the  friends 
already  enumerated  might  gather  round  Paul  at  Rome  as  well 
as  Caesarea;  and  the  passages  adduced  to  prove  that  only  some 
of  them  were  along  with  hun  at  the  former  place,  are  at  least  as 
cogent  as  those  advanced  to  prove  that  some  (not  all)  of  them 
were  with  him  at  the  latter.  The  argumentum  e  sileniio  is  pre- 
carious and  uncertain.  The  closeness  of  his  incarceration  at 
Caesarea  militates  against  the  supposition  that  these  individuals 
were  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  prisoner  in 
Palestine. 

It  is  farther  alleged  that  Onesimus  was  with  Paul  ^poc  ^pav 
(Philemon  15),  very  soon  after  leaving  his  master  at  Colosse,  a 
circumstance  better  suited  to  Caesarea  than  Rome.  But  this  is 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  phrase  vpdc  uJpav.  It  should  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  verb  e'^wpitrOtj,  denoting  that  he 
was  separated  from  his  master  for  a  season,  not  that  he  arrived 
soon  at  the  abode  of  Paul  after  fleeing  from  Colosse. 
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The  distfiQce  of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  firom  Rome  haa 
also  been  insisted  on  in  connexion  with  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing intelligence  respecting  them  at  so  remote  a  locality.  Bat 
surely  some  of  the  upostle'a  friends  were  employed  by  him  on 
missions  to  these  and  other  communities.  His  solicitude  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  naturally  led  him  to  procure  information  as 
to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  churches  he  had  founded  or 
visited ;  and  the  ardent  cumpauions,  vhu  evinced  towards  him 
feelings  of  the  strongest  attachment,  were  ready  to  undertake 
any  journey  for  the  sake  of  promoting  Christianity. 

It  has  also  been  supposed,  that  Paul's  request  to  Philemon 
(23)  to  prepare  a  lodging  at  Colosse,  as  he  trusted  soon  to  be 
liberated,  and  to  proceed  to  that  place,  is  inconsistent  with 
Rom.  XV.  24,  in  which  he  avows  his  purpose  to  visit  Spain, 
rather  than  return  to  Asia.  But  this  determination  was  expressed 
some  years  before  his  captivity ;  and  circumstances  appear  to 
have  altered  it.     Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  he  went  into  Spain. 

That  Ctesarea  was  probably  the  place  whence  the  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossiaus  were  sent  forth,  has  been  farther  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  Onesimus,  the  companion  of  Tychicus, 
who  carried  both,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  former  epistle  (Ephes. 
vi.  22),  whereas  he  is  introduced  into  the  latter  (Coloss,  iv.  8,  9). 
Setting  out  from  CEesarea,  they  would  reach  Colosse  first;  and 
there  Onesimus  would  remain.  Hence,  because  he  was  not 
to  proceed  to  Ephesus,  he  is  not  commended  to  the  church  at 
that  place.  This  is  more  ingenious  than  solid.  Granting  its 
correctness,  it  has  but  a  feeble  bearing  on  the  question.  Again, 
it  is  stated  by  Wiggers,  that  the  expressions  '  whom  I  have  sent 
unto  you,  that  yc  might  know  our  affairs,  and  that  he  might 
comfort  your  hearts,'  introduced  into  both  epistles  (Ephes.  vi.  22, 
and  Col.  iv.  8),  intimate,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  Tycldcus  proceeded  to  Ephesus  or  Colosse  first,  as  would 
be  true,  if  he  set  out  from  Caaarea,  but  not  from  Rome,  because  in 
the  latter  case,  he  must  pass  through  Ephesus  to  Colosse.*  In 
reply  to  these  considerations  we  aSirm,  that  there  was  nothing 
improper  or  unnatural  in  the  jonmeyiug  of  Tychicus  and  his 
companion  to  Ephesus,  and  tbence  to  Colosse,  as  woidd  pro- 
bably happen,  if  they  started  from  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Onesimus  is  not  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  but 
it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  hira  when  he  went  with  the 
bearer   of  an  epistle  from  Paul.     Having  such  a  friend  and 

*  This  Hi^^ment  presupposea  th»t  the  resiling  of  Ephes.  vi.  22,  and  Col.  iv. 
^,  IB  the  same,  lliey  diHer  in  the  received  text.  Scbob  and  Lat^hmann  in 
tlieir  editions  exhibit  the  text  of  Col.  iv.  8,  ns  the  tame  with  the  corresponding 
text  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephenaus ;  but  Grictbacli,  Knapp,  and  l^sdiendon 
retun  the  received  reading. 
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associate,  he  needed  no  introduction.  The  expressions  which 
have  been  quoted  from  both  epistles,  do  not  imply,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indiflference  whether  Tychicus  proceeded  to  Ephesus 
or  Colosse  first.  The  bearer  of  the  epistles  probably  went  both 
to  Ephesus  and  Colosse,  delivering  them  in  succession.  On  the 
whole,  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  these  new  arguments  of 
Wiggers.  Taken  separately,  they  are  weak  and  inconclusive; — 
considered  together,  they  are  obviously  irreconcilable.  They 
neutralise  each  other, 

Bottger  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  expressions  the 
palace  (Phil.  i.  13),  and  Casar'a  house,  (iv.  22),  might  be  ap- 
plied to  Herod's  palace  at  Cesarea.  But  it  is  certainly  doubtful, 
whether  the  residence  of  Herod,  to  whom  belonged  no  higher 
title  than  king  {fiaaiXtvc),  could  be  called  the  house  of  C<Bsar,  In 
view  of  all  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides,  looking  at 
those  of  Schulz  and  Bottger  on  the  one  hand,  with  Graul's  ob- 
servations on  the  other,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  the  four 
epistles  were  composed  during  the  apostle's  first  captivity  at 
Rome.  The  considerations  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are 
indeed  not  so  decisive  as  to  overwhelm  the  other,  neither  are 
they  so  convincing  as  to  silence  all  inquiry  in  another  direction. 
Yet  they  are  much  more  plausible  than  those  stated  in  support 
of  Caesarea.  Let  the  reader  attend  to  Ephes.  \\,  19,  20,  com- 
paring these  words  of  the  apostle  with  Acts  xxviii.  16 — 30,  and 
he  will  probably  infer,  that  the  Roman  imprisonment  is  meant. 
Besides,  it  is  wholly  uncertain,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
whether  Aristarchus  and  Luke  were  with  Paul  in  Caesarea ; 
while  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  with  him  at  Rome.  (Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Both  are  mentioned  in  Coloss.  iv.  10,  and  Philem. 
24.  And  after  all  that  Bottger  has  advanced,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader,  that  oiKia  Kaitrapog  has  any 
other  meaning  than  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome.  It  is  freely 
granted  that  many  circumstances  stated  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
opinion  have  Uttle  weight  or  worth.  Yet  to  those  mentioned,  im- 
portance must  be  attached,  especially  as  none  of  the  consider- 
ations urged  by  Schulz  and  his  followers,  possess  equal  value. 

Schneckenburger  endeavours  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
the  traditional  and  modem  view,  by  supposing  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  was  Avritten  at  Caesarea,  the  others  at  ELome. 
An  answer  to  this  is  supplied  by  the  preceding  obsen^ations. 

We  come  to  consider  the  order  in  which  the  four  epistles 
were  written.  This  point  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 
Were  it  determined  by  the  authority  of  names,  the  greater  num- 
ber are  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
to  that  directed  to  the  Colossians.  The  apostle  is  thought  to 
have  written  to  the  Ephesians  first,  by  Theodoret,  Flacius,  Baro- 
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niua,  Petavius,  TJssfeerj  Heidegger,  Lightfoot,  Pearson,  Mill, 
Hammond,  Hettinger,  Michnelis,  Schmid,  Hug,  Eiclihom, 
Feilmoser,  Schott,  Koeliler,  Schrader,  Lardner,  Credner,  and 
Guerike ;  while  the  contrary  is  maintained  by  L.  Capelle, 
J.  J.  Lnnge,  De  Wettc,  Neander,  Harless,  Olshausen,  Steiger, 
and  Wiggers. 

The  arguments  for  the  liitter  view  are  few,  and  maj  be  briefly 
stated.  On  comparing  Ephes.  vi.  21  witb  Col,  iv.  7,  we  find 
in  the  former  text  tlie  conjunction  tai,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  what  is  stated  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians :  '  But  that 
ye  also  may  know  my  afiairs,  what  I  am  doing,  Tj"chjcu8,  &.c. 
The  term  also  refers  to  the  Colossians,  to  whom  he  wrote  the 
same  words.  In  this  case  he  miist  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  Ephesians  were  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Coiossiims,  or  at  least  with  the  circumstance  that 
such  had  been  sent  to  tlie  christians  at  Colosse. 

Again :  the  epiatle  to  Philemon  was  written  at  tbe  same 
time  as  that  to  the  Colossians,  because  Onesimus,  who  carried 
the  former  to  his  old  maater,  went  with  Tychicus  firom  Rome  to 
Colosse;  and  we  know  that  both  were  cliarged  with  the  letter  to 
tbe  Colossians.  But  we  also  learn  from  Epbes.  vi.  21,  32,  that 
Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  the  Ephesian  church, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  written  very  shortly,  perhaps  a  few 
days  after  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon.  It  is  not  at 
all  probable,  considering  the  distance,  and  difficulty  of  travelling, 
that  Tychicus  undertook  two  separate  joumies  from  Rome,  the 
one  with  Onesimus  to  Colosse  and  Philemon,  the  other  to  £phe- 
sus.  In  addition  to  these  arguments,  it  is  stated  by  Neander, 
that  in  the  epistle  to  tbe  Colossians,  the  apostle's  thoughts  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  their  original  formation  and  connection,  as 
tbey  were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to  that  sect  whose 
sentiments  and  practices  he  combats.  The  similarity  of  the 
epistles,  as  indicating  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied witb  the  same  thoughts,  seem  also  to  refer  their  com- 
position to  tbe  same  time. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  was  composed  first,  because  Paul  has  not  prefixed 
the  name  of  Timothy  to  it,  afler  his  own,  as  he  has  in  all  the 
epistles  he  wrote  when  that  faithful  friend  was  at  his  side. 
Timothy  was  called  to  the  capital  by  the  fate  of  his  master,  and 
shared  that  fate  with  him  till  his  liberation.     (Heb.  xiii.  23.) 

There  are  also  in  it '  no  expressions,  denoting  hopes  of  eulargO' 
ment,  as  there  are  in  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
and  Philemon.  Nor  does  he  here  take  notice  of  any  successes 
obtained  at  Rome,  or  give  any  intimations  of  converts  made  by 
him  there,  as  he  does  in  Philip,  i.  12,  13,14;iv.22.  He  docm. 
not  intimate  any  advantages  obtained  as^et.    "^ot  %QR%\iftt«^- 
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the  end  of  this  epistle^  send  such  salutations  as  at  the  end  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Philippians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon.  All 
which  must  lead  us  to  think^  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
apostle  at  writing  this  epistle  were  different  firom  his  circiun- 
stances  at  writing  those  epistles ;  when  his  captivity,  as  is  allowed, 
was  near  its  period/* 

Another  argument  is  derived  from  the  second  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where  the  worshipping  of  angels,  and 
other  matters,  are  introduced ;  whence  it  is^concluded,  that  he 
received  intelligence  from  those  parts  which  he  did  not  possess 
when  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  There  are  also  a 
few  a  priori  considerations,  which,  in  Lardner's  opinion,  might 
induce  the  apostle  to  write  to  the  Ephesians  shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Rome ;  but  they  are  of  no  weight  or  importance. 

The  preponderance  of  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  priority  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  As  to  the  want  of 
expressions  denoting  hopes  of  enlargement,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  same  is  equally  apparent  in  that  to  the  Colossians. 
Notices  of  success  or  of  converts  are  also  absent  from  both.  It  is 
true  that  while  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
them,  there  is  also  a  marked  difference.  The  apostle,  writing 
to  different  communities,  referred  to  different  circumstances. 
Errors  had  developed  themselves  at  the  one  place,  which  had 
not  appeared  at  the  other  j  and  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  same  false  teaching  had  corrupted  both  places  at  the  same 
time,  the  variety  of  statements  does  not  prove  an  interval  of 
time  to  allow  of  the  writer  receiving  new  intelligence.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  errors  described  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  had  appeared  among  them  earUer  than  among  the 
Ephesian  community.  The  want  of  salutations  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  not  conclusive  against  the  opinion 
that  the  two  epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time.  The  argu^ 
mentum  e  silentio,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  an  uncertain 
foundation  for  any  hypothesis,  not  to  mention,  that  Tychicns 
would  supply,  in  person,  the  want  of  such  salutations. 

But  it  has  been  thought,  that  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  which 
was  written  and  sent  along  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  shows 
that  the  apostle  was  then  expecting  his  immediate  release,  be- 
cause it  is  said  in  the  22nd  verse  :  '  I  trust  that  through  your 
prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto  you.'  Here,  however,  the  word 
shortly  is  wanting ;  while  in  Philipp.  ii.  24,  it  is  written,  '  I  trust 
in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shoiily,^ 

By  far  the  strongest  argument  for  the  priority  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  is  drawn  from  the  want  of  Timothy's  name  at 
the  beginning.   Lardner  thinks  it  quite  demonstrative ;  and  Hug 

*  Lardner. 
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relies  upon  it  with  equal  confidence.  Eichhom'a  explanation, 
which  resolves  the  dissimiliuitf  into  IHmothy'a  not  being  the 
amanuensis  in  the  one  as  he  was  in  the  other,  is  far-fetched  and 
visionary.  Another  amanuensis  would  have  named  Timothy  aa 
readily  as  himself,  had  the  apostle  so  dictated,  and  the  Spirit 
willed  accordingly. 

Mackniglit  supposes  that  Timothy  had  left  Rome  on  some 
necessary  business  before  the  epistle  to  the  Epbesiaas  was  be- 
gun ;  '  Fur  the  apostle  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians  promised 
to  send  Timothy  to  them  soon,  chap.  ii.  19.  And  in  hia.epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  written  after  his  release,  he  informed 
them  that  Timothy  was  sent  away,  Heb.  xiii.  23.'  This  solution 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  were 
written  previously  to  that  addressed  to  the  Ephesians ;  whereas 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  which  Ti- 
mothy's name  occurs,  was  composed  f^ter  that  to  the  Ephesians. 

In  the  brief  interval  between  the  composition  of  the  epistles 
to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  we  suppose  Timothy  not  to 
bave  been  present  with  the  writer.  The  absence  of  lus  name 
firom  the  latter  leads  to  this  conjecture,  though  it  is  now  impoa- 
sible  to  frove  its  truth,  or  to  ascertain  where  he  was  during  the 
short  space  referred  to. 

The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  probably  written  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  apostle's  captivity  at  Rome.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  Phil.  i.  12,  26,  and  ii.  26,  &c.,  which  presuppose 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  during  which  the  apos- 
tle saw  the  good  effects  of  his  ministry.  In  ii.  24  he  also  ex- 
presses his  confident  hope  that  he  should  see  the  Philippians 
thorlly  face  to  face.  If  the  iirst  three  epistles  were  written  in 
62,  as  Guerike  supposes,  the  fourth  should  be  assigned  to  63. 
Jlie  connexion  between  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

The  similanty  between  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  is  apparent  from  the  following  psrallel  paragraphs : — 

Ephes.  i.  4— 12,  19— 23 =  Col.  i.  13— 20, 24  etc. 

Ephes.  ii.  1—12 =  Col.  i.  21  etc. 

Ephe3.ii.l4— 22,  iii.6,9— 12.  iv.lSetc  =  Col.  ii.  9— 15. 

Ephes.  iv.  22  etc =  Col.  iii.  9,  10. 

Ephes.  iv.  29 =  Col.  iv.  5,  6. 

Ephes.  V.  18  etc =  Col.  iii.  16  etc. 

Ephes.  V.  21—33.     vi.  1—9  .     .     .     .  =  Col.  iii.  18—25.  iv.  1. 

Ephes.  vi.  18  etc =  Col.  iv.  2  etc. 

Ephes.  vi.  21  etc =  Col.  iv.  7  etc.* 

*  See  De  Wette'i  Euileit.  in  die  Biicfaer  dei  N.  T.  dritte  Anflag^  p.  224> 
Scbott'i  Ingt^e,  ^  62.— Hsrlen's  Commentsr,  p.  Uix, 
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From  this  analogy,  conclusions  prejudicial  to  both  have 
been  often  drawn.  Thus  De  Wette  asserts,  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  is  nothing  more  than  a  Werbose  enlarge- 
ment' of  the  other,  without  definite  object  or  specific  references; 
while  MayerhofF*  decides  that  it  was  the  original  from  which  the 
Colossian  letter  was  imitated  and  copied.  The  former  is  there- 
fore disposed  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  Ephesian,  the 
latter,  that  of  the  Colossian  epistle.  Both  are  in  error.  It 
shoidd  be  carefully  noted,  that  while  these  compositions  contain 
analogous  expressions  and  sentiments,  they  exhibit  dissimilarities 
which  give  to  each  a  character  of  its  own. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  there  is  an  avowedly  polemical 
tendency.  A  heresy,  which  had  spread  through  different  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  is  depicted  in  its  main  features,  and  confronted 
with  the  exhibitions  of  eternal  truth.  A  system  of  theosopliic 
Jewish  Christianity  had  obtained  currency  at  Colosse,  which  the 
apostle  not  only  describes  but  combats  as  opposed  to  the  genu- 
ine gospel  of  Christ.  But  the  letter  before  us  bears  no  such 
controversial  aspect.  When  closely  examined  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  li\'ing  truth,  exhibited  with  all  the  freshness  of  ori- 
ginality to  ser\'e  for  confirmation  in  the  faith,  for  promoting 
unity  and  steadfastness  in  the  hope  of  the  gospel.  In  various 
places  the  Ephesians  are  warned  against  errors ;  but  this  occurs 
in  almost  all  the  epistles  of  Paul.  In  those  passages  where  he 
80  vividly  shews  that  under  the  gospel  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  one — that  Christ  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  them  by  his  cross,  so  that  the  Gentiles  are  freely  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  an 
intimation  that  Judaising  teachers  might  hereafter  endeavour 
to  disunite  them,  and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  the  law 
of  Moses  under  the  spiritual  economy.  The  apostle  foresaw 
that  the  Ephesians  would  be  exposed  to  the  corrupt  teachings 
of  errorists  similar  to  those  who  had  disturbed  the  Gtdatian 
churches.  But  his  language  presupposes  no  more  than  thejoro- 
bable  dissemination  of  such  erroneous  tenets.  He  inculcates 
truths  sufficient  to  preserve  the  Ephesian  believers  from  desert- 
ing the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  not  in  the  form  of  controversy 
but  of  preceptive  affirmation.  The  great  facts  of  Christianity  are 
brought  forth  in  their  quickening  energy  from  the  gushing  ful- 
ness of  his  own  heart,  where  they  had  been  implanted  by  the 
Divine  Spirit.  With  apostolic  fidelity  he  endeavours  to  persuade 
his  readers  to  abide  in  the  belief  of  one  Lord,  one  faith,"one  bap- 
tism which  they  already  professed,  without  being  tossed  to  and 

*  Der  Brief  an  die  Kolosser  mit  vornehmliclier  Beriicksichtigung  der  drei 
Pastoraltchreiben  gepriift,  105  scq. — Berlin,  1838,  8vo. 
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fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrinCj  and  to  grow  up  in  living  con- 
formity to  the  Head  of  the  church,  by  bringing  out  into  exercise 
all  the  virtues  that  do  not  less  adorn  than  indicate  the  character 
of  the  believer.  Thus  he  refutes  error  by  emphatically  teaching 
the  truth,  while  he  appears  rather  to  view  the  existence  of  doc- 
trinal errors  as  probable  than  as  already  devel<^d. 

Contents  of  t/te  Epistle. 

Like  most  of  the  Pauline  epistles  the  present  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  a  doctrinal  and  a  practical;  the  former  embracing 
the  first  three  chapters,  tlie  latter  the  remaining  three.  Three 
paragraphs  in  the  doctrinal  portion  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

I.  (a),  i.  1 — 15.  After  the  salutation,  the  apostle  praises 
God  the  Father  for  the  spiritual  blessings  bestowed  upon  the 
Ephesians  and  all  other  saints,  in  consequence  of  their  eternal 
election  in  Christ. 

(b).  i.  15 — ii.  10.  Tlie  writer  then  gives  special  thanks  to 
God  for  the  faith  and  love  manifested  by  the  Ephesian  behev- 
ers,  and  states  that  liis  unceasing  prayer  on  their  behalf  wa«, 
that  God  would  bestow  on  them  a  higher  measure  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  by  which  they  might  learn  the  greatness  of 
the  power  exerted  in  quickening  them  together  with  Christ, 
though  they  had  formerly  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and 
be  enabled,  after  their  new  creation,  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  the 
praise  of  that  grace  which  abounded  in  the  entire  work  of  sal- 
vation. 

(c).  ii.  10 — iii.  21.  Tlie  apostle  contrasts  their  former  con- 
dition fu  heathens,  with  their  present  state  after  conversion, 
making  special  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  the  separation  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  was  done  away  by  Christ;  so  that  both  were 
joined  together  in  him,  as  one  spiritual  body.  In  this  united 
state  the  apostle  compares  them  to  a  temple  of  God  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  He  is  then  led  to 
speak  of  his  own  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  them  sharers  of  the  promised  blessings,  in  intimate 
fellowship  with  the  Jews ;  so  that  the  church  consisting  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  might  exhibit  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  his  eternal  purpose.  He  exhorts  them  not  to  be  weary 
in  their  Christian  course,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  reple- 
nished with  strength,  faith,  love,  and  knowledge,  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  capacity. 

In  the  practical  part,  four  paragraphs  may  be  distinguished. 

II.  {a),  iv.  1 — 16.  The  apostle  beseeches  them  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  to  avoid  divisions,  informing  them  that 
all  the  different  offices  and  stations  in  the  church  were  intended 
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to  promote  the  edification,  unity,  and  perfection  of  the  entire 
body. 

{b).  iv.  16 — V.  21-  He  exhorts  them  no  longer  to  walk  after 
the  manner  of  the  heathen,  but  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  to 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds ;  annexing  a  series  of 
moral  precepts  appropriate  to  Christians  in  all  circumstances. 

(c).  V.  21 — ri.  9.  From  general,  the  apostle  passes  to  special 
relations,  treating  first  of  the  duties  belonging  to  wives  and 
husbands,  and  representing  the  conjugal  connexion  as  similar 
to  that  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  church ;  secondly,  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  children;  and  thirdly,  of 
the  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation  between  master  and  ser- 
vant. 

(rf).  vi.  9 — 24.  His  language  again  becomes  general.  Be- 
lievers are  described  as  soldiers  fighting  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness against  a  host  of  enemies,  and  the  spiritual  armour  they 
need  in  so  great  a  conflict  is  minutely  stated.  In  conclusion, 
the  apostle  requests  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  the  Ephesian 
Christians,  refers  them  to  Tychicus  the  bearer  of  the  epistle, 
who  should  inform  them  of  his  personal  circumstances,  and 
closes  with  the  customary  benediction. 


Art  IV.  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Francis  Jeffrey, 
now  one  oj  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  4  vols. 
8vo.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  commenced 
in  1802,  constitutes  an  important  era  in  our  literature.  The 
distinguished  ability  of  its  projectors,  the  fearlessness  with  which 
they  addressed  themselves  to  their  calling,  the  manly  tone  which 
they  assumed,  the  enlarged  sphere  and  freshness  of  their  cri- 
ticisms, and  the  general  impartiality  of  their  verdict,  raised 
the  character  and  gave  an  impulse  to  periodical  literature,  which 
greatly  raised  it  above  its  former  level.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
must  in  justice  be  mentioned,  that  the  liberal  tone  of  its  po- 
litical disquisitions,  and  its  unsparing  exposure  of  tory  profli- 
gacy, scattered  the  seeds  of  many  political  reforms  subsequently 
realised,  and  did  more,  probably,  than  any  other  agency  to 
break  up  the  quietude  and  slothfulness  of  the  public  mind.  In 
all  these  respects,  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  con- 
ductors of  this  journal,  which  we  are  the  more  concerned  to 
acknowledge  as  truth  compels  us  to  add  that,  in  one  department 
of  their  labours,  and  that  the  most  important,  they  egregiously 
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erred,  and  did  fatal  service  against  the  highest  interests  of  their 
species.  The  irrcligion  and  infidelity  conspicuous  in  various 
forms  throughout  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  work,  was  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  many  who  sympathised  with  the  politics,  and  ad- 
mired the  talent  and  scholarship  of  the  joiunal.  Id  this  res- 
pect, however,  the  Edinburgh  Review  did  but  reflect  the  then 
state  of  our  literature.  An  unnatural  conjunction  had  been 
formed,  between  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  hterature 
and  science  on  the  other ;  so  that  the  guardianship  of  pursuits, 
which  ought  to  have  enfranchised  the  human  mind  from  preju- 
dice, elevated  its  aspirations,  and  purified  its  hopes,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  a  frivolous  and  unholy  spirit,  which 
laughed  at  all  scriousuesa,  and  turned  religion  to  scorn.  The 
most  melancholy  feature  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  waa  the  fact,  which  soon  became  notorious, 
that  its  most  objectionable  articles, — those  which  gave  deepest 
pain  to  the  most  sincere  friends  of  rehgion,  were  supplied  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  English  church,  whose  official  position  ought  at 
least  to  have  imposed  some  sense  of  decency  on  bis  prurient 
pen.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  this  theme,  and 
should  not  have  referred  to  it,  had  we  not  felt  that  its  omission 
would  have  involved  our  own  faithfulness  in  doubt.  For  some 
time  past,  a  marked  improvement  has  been  perceptible,  not 
only  in  the  absence  of  what  is  positively  pernicious,  but  in  the 
distinct  recognition  of  the  paramount  authority  and  special  cha- 
racter of  the  christian  revelation.  Papers  are  from  time  to  time 
admitted  which  would  scarcely  have  passed  muster  in  former  days. 
Serious  things  are  treated  with  respect,  homage  is  done  to  the  su- 
preraacy  of  religious  truth,  and  approximations  arc  not  unfre- 
quently  made  to  a  more  formal  exhibition  of  the  distinctive  at- 
tributes of  the  christian  character  and  system.  In  the  memoirs 
of  Mr.  Homer,  reviewed  in  our  joumij  for  May  last,  several 
interesting  notices  occur  of  the  early  history  of  the  Review. 
Its  projectors  were  Mr  Horner,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  and  the 
author  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  who  soon  united  with 
themselves  several  other  young  men  of  corresponding  views  and 
of  eminent  talents.  The  sequel  is  well  known,  and  the  public 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  results  of  their  labours. 

'  The  EdJDburgh  Review,'  Lord  Jefirey  remarks  in  bis  preface  to  this 
publication,  '  it  is  well  known,  Eiiined  high  from  the  beginning : — And. 
TeAising  to  confine  itself  to  the  humble  ta$k  of  pronounciog  oq  the  mere 
literary  merits  of  the  works  that  came  before  it,  professed  to  g-o  deeply 
into  the  prirtcipieg  on  which  its  judgments  were  to  be  rested  ;  as  well  as 
to  take  large  and  original  views  of  all  the  important  questions  to  which 
those  works  might  relate.  And,  on  the  whole,  !  think  it  is  now  iH«t. 
tj'   generally  admitted  that  it  atlained  the  end  it  aimed  at.      Many 
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errors  there  were,  of  course — and  some  considerable  blunders;  abun- 
dance of  indiscretions,  especially  in  the  earlier  numbers ;  and  far  too 
many  excesses,  both  of  party  zeal,  overweening  confidence,  and  intem- 
perate blame.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  substantially  succeeded — in  familiarising  the  public  mind  (that 
is,  the  minds  of  very  many  individuals)  with  higher  speculations,  and 
sounder  and  larger  views  of  the  great  objects  of  human  pursuit,  than 
had  ever  before  been  brought  as  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions ; 
and  also,  in  permanently  raising  the  standard,  and  increasing  the  influ- 
ence of  all  such  occasional  writings ;  not  only  in  this  country,  but  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  free  States  of  America  :  while  it 
proportionally  enlarged  the  capacity,  and  improved  the  relish  of  the 
growing  multitudes  to  whom  such  writings  were  addressed,  for  '  stronger 
meats,'  which  were  then  first  provided  for  their  digestion.' — p.  ix. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Review,  and  his  last  contribution  appeared  in  October,  1840. 
He  was  sole  editor  from  1803  till  1829,  when,  in  consequence 
of  being  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  he  honourably 
resigned  the  appointment-  His  present  judicial  position  natu- 
rally enough  disinclined  him — to  say  nothing  of  other  consider- 
ations,— to  concur  in  a  republication  of  papers  written  during  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years,  many  of  them  probably  in  haste, 
and  some,  under  the  impulse  of  other  influences  than  those 
which  ought  to  sway  the  judgment  of  an  upright  critic.  '  No 
reasonable  man,'  he  remarks,  '  could  contemplate  without  alarm 
a  project  for  reprinting,  with  his  name,  a  lon^;  series  of  miscel- 
laneous papers — written  hastily  in  the  intervals  of  graver  occupa- 
tions, and  published  anonymously,  during  the  long  course  of  forty 
preceding  years ! — especially  if  before  such  a  suggestion  was 
made,  he  had  come  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  which  made  any 
recurrence  to  past  indiscretions  or  rash  judgments  peculiarly 
unbecoming.  I  expect,  therefore,  to  be  very  readily  believed 
when  I  say,  that  the  project  of  this  publication  did  not  originate, 
and  never  would  have  originated  with  me ;  and  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  consent  to  it,  only  after  great  hesitation,  and  not 
without  misgivings,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  got  over/ 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  encouragement  afforded  to  such 
reprints,  induces  other  leading  contributors  to  our  periodical 
literature,  to  disinter  some  of  their  writings  from  the  mass 
amidst  which  they  at  present  lie  buried.  The  examples  of 
Christopher  North,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  Macauley,  and 
Lord  Jefirey,  constitute  an  authority,  under  which  other  critics 
may,  without  presumption,  seek  to  rescue  a  portion  of  their 
lucubrations  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  must  otherwise 
pass. 

His  assent  to  the  publication,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
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was  Rt  lenf^li  ceded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Review,  uud  whilst  we  readily  admit  the  force 
of  the  scruples  which  he  entertained,  we  rejoice  at  the  con- 
clusion to  wliich  he  ultimately  came.  The  papers  selected 
constitute  less  than  one-third  of  those  contributed  by  their 
author,  and  liave  been  preferred  on  a  principle  which  will  be 
best  explained  in  his  own  worda :  — '  1  have  honestly  en- 
deavoured to  select  from  that  great  mass,  nol  those  articles  which 
I  jnight  think  most  likely  to  attract  notice  by  boldness  of  view, 
severity  of  remark,  or  diiersity  of  expression,  but  those  much 
rather  which,  by  enforcing  what  appear  to  me  just  principles, 
and  useful  opinions,  I  really  thought  had  a  tendency  to  make 
men  happier  and  better.' 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  tliis  pnblication,  which,  with 
others  of  a'similar  nature,  is  indicative  of  a  change  now  passing 
over  our  literature.  Whatever  that  change  may  bode,  we  believe 
it  on  the  whole  to  be  an  omen  of  good.  We  receive  these  con- 
tribtUions  with  pleasure,  and  rejoice  in  the  aceessible  form  in 
which  they  are  now  placed  before  the  pubhe. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of 
criticism  on  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  We  shall  neither 
search  after  blemishes,  nor  analyze  the  manifold  beauties  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  Other  brethren  of  the  craft  are 
free  to  attempt  this,  hut  we  at  once  frankly  acknowledge  that  it 
does  not  consist  with  our  notions  of  propriety,  or  come  within 
our  projected  scope  at  present.  We  shall  therefore — approving 
as  we  do  in  general,  both  the  critical  judgments,  and  the  mor^ 
tone  of  the  papers  before  us — attempt  little  more  than  to  inform 
our  readers  of  their  general  character,  and  to  supply  them  with 
such  specimens  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  value  and  attractions  of  the  publication.  The  public  have 
been  too  long  familiar  with  Lord  Jeffrey's  style  as  a  reviewer, 
and  its  verdict  is,  on  the  whole,  so  favourable,  that  we  need  not 
detain  our  readers  by  any  attempt  to  analyze  it.  Mr.  Horner 
correctly  described  both  its  defects  and  its  excellences  so  early  aa 
November,  1802.  Speaking  of  the  first  number  of  the  Review, 
he  says — '  Jeffrey  is  the  person  who  will  derive  most  honour 
from  this  publication,  as  his  articles  in  this  number  are  generally 
known,  and  are  incomparably  the  best.  I  have  received  the 
greater  pleasure  from  this  circumstance,  because  the  genius  of 
that  little  man  has  remained  almost  unknown  to  all  but  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances.  His  manner  is  not,  at  first, 
pleasing.  What  is  worse,  it  is  of  that  cast  which  almost  irre- 
sistably  impresses  upon  strangers  the  idea  of  levity,  and  super- 
ficial talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man  whose  real  character  is 
so  much  the  reverse.  He  has  indeed  a  very  sportive  and  playful 
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fancy,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  very  extensive  and  varied  in- 
formation, with  a  readiness  of  apprehension  almost  intuitive,  with 
judicious  and  calm  discernment^  with  a  profound  and  penetrating 
understanding.  Indeed,  both  in  point  of  candour  and  of  vigour 
in  the  reasoning  powers,  I  have  never  personally  known  a  finer 
intellect  than  Jeffrey's,  unless  1  were  to  except  Allen's.'* 

The  papers  are  arranged  under  seven  di\dsions,  the  titles  of 
which  are  as  follows : — 1.  General  Literature,  and  Literary 
Biography ;    2.  History,  and  Historical  Memoirs ;    3.  Poetry ; 

4.  Philosophy  of  the  mind.  Metaphysics,  and  Jurisprudence; 

5.  Prose  works  of  Fiction;  6.  General  Politics;  7.  Miscel- 
laneous. 

One  of  the  most  favourable  indications  of  our  recent  literature, 
is  the  disposition,  growingly  prevalent,  to  look  back  beyond  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  the  more  masculine  and  profound 
intellects  which  shed  their  glory  on  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history.  Whatever  advantage  has  accrued  to  our  native  tongue,  in 
the  way  of  refinement  and  polish,  from  the  labours  of  the  former 
class,  has  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  higher  qualities, 
which  were  nobly  exhibited  by  the  latter.  These  qualities  may 
yet  be  recognised  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere,  Spencer,  Bacon, 
Milton,  and  Taylor.  They  survive  to  reproach  a  degenerate 
age, — the  monuments  of  an  intellectual  greatness,  in  comparison 
with  which,  we  are  dwarfs.  The  idolatry  paid  to  their  feeble 
though  elegant  successors,  has  at  length,  we  trust,  found  its 
limits,  and  will  give  place  to  a  sounder  and  more  healthful 
direction  of  the  public  mind.  A  better  service  cannot  be 
rendered  to  our  youths  than  that  they  should  be  led  back 
from  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  whatever  were  their  ex- 
cellencies— and  we  are  not  insensible  to  them — to  the  nobler 
spirits  who  first  provoked  the  English  intellect,  stirred  the  depths 
of  its  emotions,  and  led  on  its  generous  enthusiasm  to  the  pro- 
foundest  speculations,  or  the  most  manly  pastimes.  Lord 
Jeffrey's  reference  in  1811  to  these  writers,  is  couched  in 
terms  which,  though  impassioned,  are  not  beyond  their  merit. 

'  The  aera  to  which  they  belong,  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  by 
far  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  English  literature, — or  indeed  of 
human  intellect  and  capacity.  There  never  was,  anywhere,  anything 
like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and 
originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the  age  of  Augustus, 
nor  the  times  of  Leo.  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  com- 
parison :  For,  in  that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost  all 
the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced, — the  names  of 

♦  Horner's  Memoirs,  Vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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Shakspeare.  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sydney, — and  Hooker,  and 
Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  lialeigh, — and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cud- 
worth,  and  Hobbes,  and  many  others  ; — men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of 
great  talenlx  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of 
understanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creative  and  original  ; — not  perfecting 
art  by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  just- 
ness of  their  reasonings ;  but  making  vast  and  substantial  additions  to 
the  materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed, 
— and  enlarging,  to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the  atorea 
and  the  resources  of  the  human  faculties. 

'  Whether  the  brisk  concussion  which  was  given  to  men's  minds  by 
the  force  of  the  reformation  had  much  effect  in  producing  this  sudden 
development  of  British  genius,  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  For 
our  own  part,  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  hold,  that  the  reformation 
itself  was  but  one  symptom  or  effect  of  that  great  spirit  of  progression 
and  improvement  which  had  been  set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  more 
general  causes ;  and  which  afterwards  blossomed  out  into  this  splendid 
harvest  of  authorship.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that  de- 
termined the  appearance  of  those  great  works,  the  fact  is  certain,  not 
only  that  they  appeared  together  in  great  numbcre,  but  that  they  poa- 
sessed  a  common  character,  which,  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of  their 
subjects  and  designs,  would  have  made  them  he  classed  together  as  the 
works  of  the  same  order  or  description  of  men,  even  if  they  had  ap- 
peared at  the  most  distant  intervals  of  time.  They  arc  the  works  of 
giants,  in  short — and  of  giants  of  one  nation  and  family ; — and  their 
characteristics  are,  great  force,  boldness,  and  originalitv  ;  together  with 
a  certain  raciness  of  English  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  those  performances  that  have  since  been  produced  among  ourselves, 
upon  a  more  vague  and  general  idea  of  European  excellence.  Thwr 
sudden  appearance,  indeed,  in  all  this  splendour  of  native  luxuriance, 
can  only  be  compared  to  what  happens  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  virgin 
83il,  where  all  indigenous  plants  spring  up  at  once  with  a  rank  and  irre- 
pressible fertility,  and  display  whatever  is  pecuhar  or  excellent  in  th^ 
nature,  on  a  scaJe  the  most  conspicuous  and  magnificent.  The  crops  are 
not  indeed  so  clean,  as  where  a  more  exhausted  mould  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  systematic  cultivation  ;  nor  so  profitable,  as  where  their  quality 
has  been  varied  by  a  jndicious  admixture  of  exotics,  and  accommodated 
to  the  demands  of  the  universe  by  the  combinations  of  an  unlimited 
trade.  But  to  those  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is  the  living  power 
and  energy  of  vegetation,  and  who  take  delight  in  contemplating  the 
various  forms  of  her  unforced  and  natural  perfection,  no  spectacle  can 
be  more  rich,  splendid,  or  attractive. 

'  In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  classical  learning,  though  it 
had  made  great  progress,  had  by  no  means  become  an  exclusive  study; 
and  the  ancients  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  subdue  men's  minds  to  a 
sense  of  hopeless  inferiority,  or  to  condemn  the  modems  to  the  lot  of 
humble  imitators.  They  were  resorted  to,  rather  to  furnish  material! 
and  occasional  ornaments,  than  as  models  for  the  general  style  of  com- 
position ;  and,  while  they  enriched  the  imagination,  and  insensibly  im- 
proved the  taste  of  their  successors,  they  did  not  at  all  restrain  Ousa 
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freedom,  or  impair  their  originality.  No  common  standard  had  yet 
heen  erected,  to  which  all  the  works  of  European  genius  were  required 
to  conform  ;  and  no  general  authority  was  acknowledged,  by  which  all 
private  or  local  ideas  of  excellence  must  submit  to  be  corrected.  Both 
readers  and  authors  were  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  former 
were  infinitelv  less  critical  and  difficult  than  thev  have  since  become  ; 
and  the  latter,  if  thev  were  not  less  solicitous  about  fame,  were  at  least 
much  less  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the  hazards  which  attended  its  pur- 
suit. Men,  indeed,  seldom  took  to  writing  in  those  days,  unless  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  matter  to  communicate  ;  and  neither  imagined  that 
they  could  make  a  reputation  by  delivering  commonplaces  in  an  elegant 
manner,  or  that  the  substantial  value  of  their  sentiments  would  be  disre- 
garded for  a  little  rudeness  or  negligence  in  the  finishing.  They  were 
habituated,  therefore,  both  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources,  and  to 
draw  upon  them  without  fear  or  anxiety  ;  and  followed  the  dictates  of 
their  own  taste  and  judgment,  without  standing  much  in  awe  of  the  an- 
cients, of  their  readers,  or  of  each  other. 

*  The  achievements  of  Bacon,  and  those  who  set  free  our  understand  - 
ings  from  the  shacklesof  papal  and  of  tyrannical  imposition,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  benefit  wliieh  resulted  to  the  reasoning  faculties  from  this 
happy  independence  of  the  first  great  writers  of  this  nation.  But  its  ad- 
vantages were,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  mere  literary 
character  of  their  productions.  The  quantity  of  bright  thoughts,  of  ori- 
ginal images,  and  splendid  expressions,  which  they  poured  forth  upon 
every  occasion,  and  by  which  they  illuminated  and  adorned  the  darkest 
and  most  rugged  topics  to  which  they  had  happened  to  turn  themselves, 
is  such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  age  or  country ;  and 
places  them  at  least  as  high,  in  point  of  fancy  and  imagination,  as  of 
force  of  reason,  or  comprehensiveness  of  understanding.  In  this  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
writers  we  have  alluded  to  were  poets ;  and,  without  going  to  those  who 
composed  in  metre,  and  chiefly  for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  there  is  in  any  one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery — more  briUiant  conceptions  and 
glowing  expressions — more  new  figures,  and  new  applications  of  old 
figures — more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the 
odes  and  the  epics  that  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe.  There  are 
large  portions  of  Barrow,  and  of  Hooker  and  Bacon,  of  which  we  may 
say  nearly  as  much  :  nor  can  any  one  have  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of 
the  riches  of  our  language  and  our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  of  this  me- 
morable period. 

'  The  civil  wars,  and  the  fanaticism  by  which  they  were  fostered, 
checked  all  this  fine  bloom  of  the  imagination,  and  gave  a  difierent  and 
less  attractive  character  to  the  energies,  which  they  could  not  extin- 
guish. Yet,  those  were  the  times  that  matured  and  drew  forth  the  dark, 
but  powerful  genius  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  and  Harrison,  and  Fleet- 
wood, &c. — the  milder  and  more  generous  enthusiasm  of  Blake,  and 
Hutchison,  and  Hampden — and  the  stirring  and  indefatigable  spirit  of 
Pym,  and  Hollis,  and  Vane — and  the  chivalrous  and  accomphshed  loyalty 
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^f3i^m  Strafford  and  Falkland ;  at  the  Banie  time  that  they  stimulated  and 
repaiJtKe~severer  Btudiea  of  Coke,  and  Selden,  and  Milton.  The  drama, 
however,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  has  never  since  regained  its  ho- 
nours ;  and  poetry,  in  general,  lost  its  ease,  and  its  majesty  and  force, 
along  with  its  copiousness  and  originality.' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  284 — 288. 

Aa  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  we  adduce  the  following  cri- 
tiquG  on  the  atylc  of  Swift,  oue  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  the  latter  period : — 

'  Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with  great,  and,  we  think, 
exaggerated  praise.  It  is  less  mellow  than  Drydcn's — less  elegant  than 
Pope's  or  Addison's — less  free  and  noble  than  Lord  Bolingbroke'a — and 
utterly  without  the  glow  and  loftiness  which  belonged  to  our  earlier 
masters.  It  is  radically  a  low  and  homely  style — without  grace  and 
without  affectation ;  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great  choice  and  pro- 
fusion of  common  words  and  expressions.  Other  writers,  who  have  used 
a  plain  and  direct  style,  have  been  for  the  most  part  jejune  and  limited 
in  their  diction,  and  generally  give  us  an  impression  of  the  poverty  as 
well  as  the  lameness  of  their  language  ;  but  Swift,  without  ever  trespass- 
ing into  figured  or  poetical  expressions,  or  ever  employing  a  word  that 
can  be  called  fine,  or  pedantic,  has  a  prodigious  variety  of  good  set 
phrases  always  at  hia  command,  and  displays  a  sort  of  homely  richness, 
like  the  plenty  of  an  old  English  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe  of  a  wealthy 
burgess.  This  taste  for  the  plain  and  substantial  was  fatal  to  bis  jioctry, 
which  subsists  not  on  sach  elements ;  but  was  in  the  highest  degree  fk- 
vourable  to  the  effect  of  his  humour,  very  much  of  which  depends  on 
the  imposing  gravity  with  which  it  is  delivered,  and  on  the  various  turns 
and  heightenings  it  may  receive  from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  ap- 
propriate expression.  Almost  all  his  works,  after  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
seem  to  have  been  written  very  fast,  and  with  very  little  minute  care  of 
the  diction.  For  his  own  ease,  therefore,  it  is  probable  they  were  all 
pitched  on  a  low  key,  and  set  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a  familiar 
letter  or  conversation  ;  as  that  from  which  there  was  little  hazard  of 
falling,  even  in  moments  of  negligence,  and  from  which  any  rise  that 
could  be  effected,  must  always  be  easy  and  conspicuous.  A  man  fully 
possessed  of  his  subject,  indeed,  and  confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost 
always  write  with  vigour  and  effect,  if  he  can  get  over  the  temptation  of 
writing  finely,  and  really  confine  himself  to  the  strong  and  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  forward.  Half  of  the  a£ectation  and 
offensive  pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors,  arises  from  a  want  of  matter, 
— and  the  other  half,  from  a  paltry  ambition  of  being  eloquent  and  inge- 
nious out  of  place.  Swiit  had  complete  confidence  in  himself ;  and  bad 
too  much  real  business  on  his  hands,  to  l>e  at  leisure  to  intrigue  for  the 
feme  of  a  fine  writer  ;—  in  consequence  of  which,  his  writings  are  more 
admired  by  the  judicious  than  if  he  had  bestowed  oil  his  attention  on 
their  style.  He  was  so  much  a  man  of  business,  indeed,  and  so  much 
accustomed  to  consider  his  writings  merely  as  means  for  the  attainment 
of  a  practical  end — whether  that  end  was  the  strengthening  of  a  party, 
or  the  wounding  a  foe — that  he  not  only  disdained  the  reputation  of  a 
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composer  of  pretty  sentences,  but  seems  to  have  been  thorou^ily  indifie- 
rer.t  to  all  sorts  of  literary  fame.  He  enjoyed  the  notoriety  and  infla- 
enc  e  wliich  he  had  procured  by  hi^  writings ;  but  it  was  the  glory  of 
having  carried  bis  point,  and  not  of  having  written  weU,  that  he  valued/ 
—vol.  i.,  pp.  223—234. 

In  characterising  his  own  productions.  Lord  Jeffrey  informs 
us  in  his  preface,  that  he  '  constantly  endeavoured  to  combine 
ethical  principles  with  literary  criticism,  and  '  more  uniformly 
and  earnestly  than  any  preceding  critic  made  the  moral  tenden- 
cies of  the  works  under  consideration  a  leading  subject  of  dis- 
cussion/ As  a  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce, 
amongst  others,  the  papers  on  Byron  and  Bums,  in  both  of 
which  occur  remarks  as  creditable  to  the  moral  tone  of  the 
writer,  as  his  warm-hearted  and  generous  acknowledgment  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  poets  is  to  his  literary  judgment.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron^s  first  publication,  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review^  failed  to  detect  the  poetic  power  which  was 
subsequently  displayed.  This  is  no  marvel,  for  most  journals 
would  probably  do  the  same  if  the  materials  for  their  judgment 
were  equally  restricted.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  The 
Hours  of  Idleness  did  not  presage  the  brilliant  career  which  his 
lordship  subsequently  pursued.  We  view  it  in  connexion  with 
that  career ;  and,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  blunder  of  the  critic, 
forgetting  that  our  judgment  is  influenced  by  circumstances  of 
which  he  was  necessarily  ignorant.  As  in  some  other  cases, 
where  similar  errors  had  been  committed,  reparation  was  hand- 
somely made,  and  the  warmest  tribute  which  a  generous  admira- 
tion could  ofi'er  was  paid  to  his  lordship's  genius.  This  admira- 
tion, however,  was  not  blind  or  unreflecting,  as  the  following 
passage,  which  we  commend  to  the  special  consideration  of  our 
young  readers,  will  shew  : 

*  We  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  g^efs  of  Lord  Byron  himself. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he  has  been  assailed — 
and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been  received  by  the  public  with  fer 
less  cordiality  and  favour  than  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  this  appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  mistake.  In 
the  whole  course  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  recollect  a  single  author 
who  has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  reception — to  whose  genius 
the  public  has  been  so  early  and  so  constantly  just — to  whose  faults  they 
have  been  so  long  and  so  signally  indulgent.  From  the  very  first,  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  he  offended  the  principles  and  shocked  the 
prejudices  of  the  majority,  by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he  delighted 
them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  author  so  universally  and 
warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admonished — so  kindly  entreated  to  look 
more  heedfiilly  to  his  opinions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  re- 
jected the  advice.  As  he  grew  in  fame  and  authority,  he  aggravated  aD 
his  offences — clung  more  fondly  to  all  he  had  been  reproached  with — 
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aud  only  took  leuve  of  ChiUe  Harold  to  ally  himself  to  Don  Juan !  That 
he  baa  since  been  talked  of,  in  public  and  In  private,  with  lesa  umniagled 
admiration — that  his  name  is  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  as  for 
praise — and  that  the  exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once  hailed 
the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the  recollection  of 
the  tendency  of  his  writings — is  matter  of  notoriety  to  all  the  world ; 
but  matter  of  surprise,  we  should  imagine,  to  nohody  hut  Lord  Byron 
himself. 

'  He  would  foin  persuade  himself,  indeed,  that  for  this  decline  of  his 
popularit)',  or  rather  this  stain  upon  its  lustre — for  he  is  still  popular 
beyond  all  other  example,  and  it  is  only  because  he  is  so  that  we  feel 
any  interest  in  this  discussion  ; — he  is  indebted,  not  to  any  actual  de- 
merits of  his  own,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  those  he  has  supplanted,  the 
envy  of  those  he  has  outshone,  or  the  party  rancour  of  tliose  against 
whose  corruptions  he  has  testified ; — while  at  other  times  he  seems  in- 
clined to  insinuate,  that  it  ie  chiefly  because  he  is  a  GeiUlentan  and  a 
NoblemoH  that  plebeian  censors  have  conspured  to  bear  him  down  I  We 
scarcely  think,  however,  that  these  theories  will  pass  with  Lord  Byron 
himself — we  are  sure  they  will  pass  with  no  other  person.  They  are  so 
manifestly  bconsistent,  as  mutually  to  destroy  each  other — and  so  weak, 
as  to  be  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  even  if  they  could  be 
effectually  combined  for  that  purpose.  The  party  that  Lord  Byron  has 
chiefly  offended,  bears  no  malice  to  Lords  and  Gentlemen.  Against  its 
rancour,  on  the  contrary,  these  qualities  have  undoubtedly  been  his  best 
protection  ;  and  had  it  not  beea  for  them,  he  may  be  assured  that  he 
would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  shown  np  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly, 
with  the  same  candour  and  liberality  that  has  there  been  exercised 
towards  his  friend  Lady  Morgan.  That  the  base  and  the  bigotted — those 
whom  he  has  darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified 
by  his  neglect— have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  disaflection,  to 
vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknanies  and  vidgar  scurrility,  ia  natnrtd 
and  true.  But  Lord  Byroo  may  depend  upon  it.  that  the  dissatisfaction 
ia  not  confined  to  them — and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior,  if  be  had  not 
at  once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his  natural 
defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  We  are  not  bigots  or 
rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors  from  Lord  Byron's  fiime,  nor 
the  friends  of  his  detractors ;  and  we  tell  him — ftr  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger — that  we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation — 
the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it — consider  the  tendency 
of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious — and  look  upon  his  per- 
severance in  that  strain  of  composition  with  regret  and  reprehension. 

'  He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an  apostle  of 
Satan  ;  nor  da  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere  compound  of  blasphemy 
and  obscenity,  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind— >and  are  glad  to  testify,  that 
bis  poems  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as 
well  OS  passages  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general  ten- 
dency we  believe  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  pemidons ;  and  we  ev«k 
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think  that  it  is  chiefly  hy  means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  con- 
tain, that  they  acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  corruption.  This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox ;  hut  we  are  mistaken  if  we  shall 
not  make  it  intelhgible  enough  in  the  end. 

*  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indehcacies,  seductive  descriptions 
and  profligate  representations,  which  are  extremely  reprehensible  ;  and 
also  audacious  speculations,  and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions, 
equally  indefensible.  But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body 
of  his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy  scepticism, 
the  mischief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  He  is  not 
more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dry  den  or  Prior,  and  other  classical  and 
pardoned  writers  ;  nor  is  there  any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don 
Juan,  so  oflTensively  degrading  as  Tom  Jones's  aflair  with  Lady  Bellaston. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  wretched  apology  for  the  indecencies  of  a  man  of  genius, 
that  equal  indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predecessors  :  but  the 
precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed  ;  and  we  might  have  passed 
both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness — the  dangerous  warmth  of  his 
romantic  situations,  and  the  scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It 
might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism — his 
hard-hearted  maxims  of  misanthropy — his  cold-blooded  and  eager  ex- 
positions of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honour.  Even  this,  however, 
might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  that  which  may  look,  at  first  sight,  as  a  palliation,  the  frequent  pre- 
sentment of  the  most  touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

*  The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron,  in  short,  is,  that  his  writings 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  behef  in  the  reality  of  virtue — and  to  make 
all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  aflfection  ridiculous  ;  and  this,  not  so 
much  by  direct  maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seductive  kind, 
as  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heartlessness  in  the 
persons  who  had  been  transiently  represented  as  actuated  by  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  emotions — and  in  the  lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who 
had  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the  expression 
of  the  loftiest  conceptions.  When  a  gay  voluptuary  descants,  somewhat 
too  freely,  on  the  intoxications  of  love  and  wine,  we  ascribe  his  excesses 
to  the  efiervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  and  do  not  consider  him  as 
seriously  impeaching  either  the  value  or  the  reaUty  of  the  severer  virtues ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  when  the  satirist  deals  out  his  sarcasms  against 
the  sincerity  of  human  professions,  and  unmasks  the  secret  infirmities  of 
our  bosoms,  we  consider  this  as  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and  not  at  mankind : 
or,  at  all  events,  and  in  either  case,  we  consider  the  Sensualist  and  the 
Misanthrope  as  wandering,  each  in  bis  own  delusion — and  are  contented 
to  pity  those  who  have  never  known  the  charms  of  a  tender  or  generous 
aflicction.  The  true  antidote  to  such  seductive  or  revolting  views  of 
human  nature,  is  to  turn  to  the  scenes  of  its  nobleness  and  attraction  ; 
and  to  reconcile  ourselves  again  to  our  kind,  by  listening  to  the  accents 
of  pure  affection  and  incorruptible  honour.  But  if  those  accents  have 
flowed  in  all  their  sweetness,  from  the  very  lips  that  instantly  open  again 
to  mock  and  blaspheme  them,  the  antidote  is  mingled  with  the  poison, 
and  the  draught  is  the  more  deadly  for  the  mixture ! — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  oG3 
—369. 
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We  are  tempted,  though  in  danger  of  exceeding  our  limita, 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  a  short  extract  from  an  article  on  Burns, 
illustrative  of  the  same  honourable  characteristic  of  the  reviewer. 
The  article,  as  a  whole,  is  highly  laudatory,  but  the  admiration 
of  the  poet  is  happily  uot  permitted  to  overlook,  or,  as  in  some 
cases  has  happened,  to  change  into  virtues  the  vices  by  Tvhich 
his  writings  are  defaced.  We  can  aflbrd  space  only  for  a  small 
portion  of  that  which  we  should  like  to  extract. 

'  But  the  leading  vice  in  Bums'i  character,  and  the  cardinal  deformity, 
indeed,  of  all  his  productions,  was  his  contempt,  or  affectation  of  con- 
tempt, for  prudence,  decency,  and  regalarity ;  and  his  admiration  of 
thoughtlesaneas,  oddity,  and  vehement  Bensibility; — bis  belief,  in  »hort, 
in  the  dispensing  power  of  genius  and  social  feeling,  in  all  matters  of 
morality  and  common  sense.  This  is  the  very  slang  of  the  worst 
German  plays,  and  the  lowest  of  our  town-made  novels ;  nor  can  any- 
thing be  more  lamentable,  than  that  it  should  have  found  a  patron  in 
such  a  man  as  Burns,  and  communicated  to  many  of  his  productions  a 
character  of  immombty,  at  once  contemptible  and  hateful.  It  is  but 
too  true,  that  men  of  the  highest  genius  have  frequently  been  hurried  by 
their  passions  into  a  violation  of  prudence  and  duty  ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing generous,  at  least,  in  the  apology  which  their  admirers  may  make 
for  them,  on  the  score  of  their  keener  feelings  and  habitual  want  of 
reflection.  But  this  apology,  which  is  quite  unsatisfactory  in  the  mouth 
of  another,  becomes  an  insult  and  an  absurdity  whenever  it  proceeds 
from  their  own,  A  man  may  say  of  his  friend,  that  he  is  a  noble- 
hearted  fellow — too  generous  to  be  just,  and  with  too  much  spirit  to  be 
always  prudent  and  regular.  Bi:t  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  even  this 
of  himself;  and  still  less  to  represent  himself  as  a  liairbrained  senti- 
mental soul,  constantly  carried  away  by  tine  fancies  and  visions  of  love 
and  philanthropy,  and  bom  to  confound  and  despise  the  cold-blooded 
sons  of  prudence  and  sobriety.  This  apology,  indeed,  evidently  destroys 
itself:  For  it  shows  that  conduct  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  system, 
which  it  aSects  at  the  same  time  to  justify  as  the  fruit  of  mere  thought- 
lessness and  casual  impulse.  Such  protestations,  therefore,  will  always 
be  treated,  as  they  deserve,  not  only  with  contempt,  but  with  incredu- 
lity ;  and  their  magnanimous  authors  set  down  as  determined  profli- 
gates, who  seek  to  disguise  their  selfishness  under  a  name  somewhat 
less  revolting.  That  profligacy  is  almost  always  selfishness,  and  that 
the  excuse  of  impetuous  feeling  can  hardly  ever  be  justly  pleaded  for 
those  who  neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  must  be  apparent,  we 
think,  even  to  the  least  reflecting  of  those  sons  of  fancy  and  song.  It 
requires  no  habit  of  deep  thinkmg,  nor  anything  more,  indeed,  than  the 
information  of  an  honest  heart,  to  perceive  that  it  is  cruel  and  base  to 
B|)end.  in  vain  superfluities,  that  money  which  belongs  of  right  to  the 
pale  industrious  tradesman  and  his  famishing  infants ;  or  that  it  is  a  vile 
prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that  man's  generosity  or  goodness  of 
heart,  who  sits  raving  about  friendship  and  philanthropy  in  a  tavern, 
while  his  wife's  heart  is  breaking  at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  his  chil- 
dren |)ining  in  solitary  poverty. 
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'  This  pitiful  cant  of  careless  feeling  and  eccentric  genius,  accordingly, 
has  never  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  sense  and  morality. 
TTie  most  signal  effect  which  it  ever  produced,  was  on  the  muddy  brains 
of  some  German  youth,  who  are  said  to  have  left  college  in  a  body  to 
rob  on  the  highway !  because  Schiller  had  represented  the  captain  of  a 
gang  as  so  very  noble  a  creature.  But  in  this  country,  we  believe,  a 
predilection  for  that  honourable  profession  must  have  preceded  this 
admiration  of  the  character.  The  style  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
accordingly,  is  now  the  heroics  only  of  the  hulks  and  the  house  of  cor- 
rection; and  has  no  chance,  we  suppose,  of  being  greatly  admired, 
except  in  the  farewell  speech  of  a  young  gentleman  preparing  for 
Botany  Bay.'— 76.  394,  395. 

A  large  space  is  allotted  to  the  poems  of  Crabbe,  partly,  as 
Lord  Jeffrey  states,  because  he  thinks  more  highly  of  him  than 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  partly  because,  as  he  ima- 
gines^ less  justice  has  been  done  him.  Whatever  the  ground  of 
the  selection,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  lordship 
for  having  devoted  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  author,  as  we  sympathize  with  the  preference 
of  the  reviewer,  and  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  hearty 
approval,  and  discriminating  criticisms  with  which  the  several 
papers  abound.  Crabbers  poetry  is  much  less  ambitious  than 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  There  is  less  effort,  less 
straining  after  effect,  less  of  that  brilliancy  which  produces  vul- 
gar admiration,  and  exhausts  both  the  writer  and  the  reader  by 
the  unnatural  force  put  on  the  intellect.  But  there  are  quali- 
ties of  deep  and  permanent  value  in  his  writings, — profound 
observation,  great  mastery  of  the  passions,  truthfidness  to  na- 
ture, and  nice  pencillings  of  human  life,  which  will  sen^e  to  sus- 
tain his  reputation,  when  the  fashion  of  the  age  has  passed 
away. 

The  following  is  Lord  Jeflrey's  sketch,  taken  from  the  first  of 
the  papers  reprinted  in  these  volumes : 

*  His  characteristic,  certainly,  is  force,  and  truth  of  description,  joined 
for  the  most  part  to  great  selection  and  condensation  of  expression  ; 
that  kind  of  strength  and  originahty  which  we  meet  with  in  Cowper, 
and  that  sort  of  diction  and  versification  which  we  admire  in  *  The  De- 
serted Village'  of  Goldsmith,  or  'The  vanity  of  Human  Wishes*  of 
Johnson.  If  he  can  be  said  to  have  imitated  the  manner  of  anv  author, 
it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed,  who  has  been  the  object  of  his  imitation ;  and 
yet  his  general  train  of  thinking,  and  his  views  of  society,  are  so  ex- 
tremely opposite,  that,  when  *  The  Village*  was  first  published,  it  was 
commonly  considered  as  an  antidote  or  an  answer  to  the  more  captivat- 
ing representations  of  •  The  Deserted  Village.'  Compared  with  this 
celebrated  author,  he  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  have  more  vigour  and 
less  delicacy ;  and  while  he  must  be  admitted  to  be  inferior  in  the  fine 
finish  and  uniform  beauty  of  his  composition,  we  cannot  help  consider- 
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ing  him  ss  superior,  both  ia  the  variety  and  the  truth  of  his  pictarea. 
Instead  of  that  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tendemeKa  which  overspreads  the 
whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  wc  find  in  Mr.  Crabbe  manv  gleams  of 
gaiety  and  humour.  Though  his  habitual  views  of  life  are  more  gloomv 
than  those  of  hia  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  far  more  cheerful ; 
and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are  gone  by,  he  can  col- 
lect himself  for  sarcastic  pleasantry,  or  unbend  in  innocent  playfulness. 
Hia  diction,  thouf^h  genemllv  pure  and  powerful,  is  sometimes  harsh, 
and  sometimes  quaint ;  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted  a  couplet  or 
two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to  give  a  character  of  inelegance  to  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur.  With  a  taste  less  disciphned  and  less 
fostidious  than  that  of  Goldsmith,  he  has,  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener 
eye  for  observation,  and  a  readier  hand  for  the  delineation  of  what  he 
has  observed.  There  is  less  poetical  keeping  in  his  whole  performance  ; 
but  the  groups  of  which  it  consists  are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal 
genius,  and  drawn  with  greater  spirit  as  well  as  far  greater  fideUty. 

'  It  is  not  quite  fair,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a  detailed  parallel  between 
a  living  poet,  and  one  whose  reputation  has  been  sealed  by  death,  end 
by  the  immutable  sentence  of  a  surviving  generation.  Yet  there  are  so 
few  of  hia  contemporaries  to  whom  Mr.  Crabbe  bears  any  resemblance, 
that  we  can  scarcely  explain  our  opinion  of  his  merit,  without  comparing 
him  to  some  of  his  predecessors.  There  is  one  set  of  writers,  indeed, 
from  whose  works  those  of  Mr.  Crabbe  might  receive  all  that  elucida- 
tion which  results  ^m  contrast,  and  from  an  entire  opposition  in  all 
points  of  taste  and  opinion.  We  allude  now  to  the  Wordsworths,  and 
the  Southeys,  and  Coleridges,  and  all  that  ambitious  fraternity,  that, 
with  good  intentions  and  extraordinary  talents,  are  labouring  to  bring 
back  our  poetry  to  the  fantastical  oddity  and  puhng  childishness  A 
Withers,  Quarles,  or  Marvel.  These  gentlemen  write  a  great  deal 
about  rustic  life,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crabbe  ;  end  they  even  agree  with  him 
m  dwelling  much  on  its  discomforts  ;  hut  nothing  can  be  more  opponte 
than  the  viewa  they  take  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
execute  their  representation  of  them, 

'  Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people  of  England  pretty  much  as  . 
they  are,  and  as  they  must  appear  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  into  their  condition  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his 
sketches  in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  beautiful — by  selecting 
what  is  moat  fit  for  description — by  grouping  them  into  such  forms  as 
must  catch  the  attention  or  awake  the  memory — and  by  scattering  over 
the  whole  such  traita  of  moral  sensibihty,  of  sarcasm,  and  of  deep  reflec- 
tion, as  everyone  must  feel  to  be  natural,  and  own  to  be  powerfiil.  Hie 
gentlemen  of  the  new  school,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  ever  conde- 
scend to  take  their  subjects  from  any  description  of  persons  at  all  knowtt 
to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the  world  :  but  invent  for  themaelves 
certain  whimsical  and  unheard-of  beings,  to  whom  they  impute  some 
&ntastical  combination  of  feelings,  and  then  labour  to  excite  our  sym- 
pathy for  them,  either  by  placing  them  in  incredible  situations,  or  by 
some  strained  and  exaggerated  moralisation  of  a  vague  and  tragical 
description.  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  short,  shows  us  something  which  wc  have 
all  seen,  or  may  see,  b  r«U  life ;  and  drows  from  it  such  feelings  and 
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toch  reflections  as  every  haman  being  moBt  acknowledge  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  tmth,  and  vivid  and  pictnresqae 
beauty  of  his  representationi*,  and  by  the  force  and  pathos  of  the  sensa- 
tions with  which  we  feel  that  they  are  connected.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  his  associates,  on  the  other  hand,  introduce  ns  to  beings  whose 
existence  was  not  previously  suspected  by  the  acntest  observers  of 
nature ;  and  excite  an  interest  for  them — where  they  do  excite  any 
interest — more  by  an  eloquent  and  refined  analysis  of  their  own  capri- 
cious feelings,  than  by  any  obvious  or  intelligible  ground  of  sympathy 
in  their  situation.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  5 — 7. 

We  need  say  nothing  further  to  commend  these  volumes  to 
our  readers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  an  equal  number 
containing  within  similar  compass  so  much  instructive  and  in- 
teresting matter.  From  some  of  the  judgments  pronounced  we 
dissent;  from  some  of  the  views  broached  respecting  authors  and 

J)arties  we  widely  differ ;  but  as  a  whole,  we  commend  the  pub- 
ication  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  informing  which  our 
readers  can  possess. 


Art.  V.  1 .  yf/i  Examination  of  the  Principles  and  Tendencies  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
Sermon  on  the  Eucharist ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  friend.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  Godwin,  D.D.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  82.  London :  Jackson 
luid  Walford. 

2.  A  complete  View  of  Puseyism,  exhibiting  from  its  own  writings  its 
twenty-two  tenets,  with  a  careful  refutation  of  each  tenet.  Also  an  ex- 
posure  of  their  tendencies,  HiC.  S(C,  By  R.  Weaver.  Svo.  pp.  188, 
Iiondon :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Ip  we  were  members  of  the  church  of  England,  conscientiously 
such,  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  really  a  souud,  sincere, 
and  protesting  church  against  the  errors  of  Romanism,  and  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  confess  that  its  present  condition 
would  inevitably  force  upon  us,  one  of  two  inferences — either 
that  its  constitution  cannot  preserve  the  supposed  protestantism 
of  the  nation,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a  protcstant  establishment, 
it  has  become  a  nullity  ;  or  else  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  present  ministers  arc  become  traitors  to  its  principles,  and 
are  insidiously  labouring  to  approximate  its  doctrines,  rites,  and 
discipline,  to  the  pattern  of  their  '  holy  mother,^  with  a  view  to 
tlieir  ultimate  identification  with  that  standard  from  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  they  stood  '  far  as  the  poles  asunder,' 
and  are  therefore  become  manifest  enemies  to  the  true  religion. 
If  an  honest  protcstant  of  the  church  of  England  should  be  led, 
though  slowly  yet  surely,  to  the  latter  of  these  conclusions,  we 
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<lo  not  sec  how  lie  can  nvoid  the  first,  as  a  corollary,  naturally 
and  inevitably  attncliiug  to  it.  For  with  all  the  advantages  of 
royal  hciidsliip,  and  constitutional  legislation,  the  cliurcli  is  now 
proved  unable  to  prcscnc  its  jirotestant  character.  The  '  Great 
F^ict'  hi  re  stands  forth  confessed,  even  by  unquestionable  autho- 
rities, that  the  clergy  are  far  gone  towards  Rome,  that  they  are 
employing  every  manoeuvre  to  carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
and  that  for  ten  }'ears  tlic  movement  has  been  unchecked,  and 
has  even  hid  dcfinace  to  every  opponent.  The  utter  imbecility 
of  the  constitutional  authorities  over  the  church,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  suspected  sympathy  and  gratification  in  the  movement, 
demonstrates  one  most  important  truth,  to  which  the  nation  ia 
slowly  opening  its  eyes  and  ears,  but  which  it  will  surely  at 
last  learn — that  state-endowed,  and  state-ruled  churches,  not 
only  atford  no  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  are  themselves  the  greatest  source  of  peril  and  cor- 
ruption— the  most  formidable  impediment  which  that  gospel  has 
to  encounter.  It  was  a  pertinent  and  significant  question  put  byno 
less  distinguished  a  person  than  Lord  Bacon — '  fVhy  the  civil  state 
$}wuld  be  purged,  and  restored  by  good  andwbolesomelawt,promding 
remedies,  ag  time  breedeth  mischiefs;  and,  contrariwise,  the  ecclesi- 
astical stale  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive 
no  alteration  now  for  five  and  forty  years,  and  more?'  and  we 
may  now  add  a  couple  of  hundred  years  to  the  five  and  forty,  and 
say — this  long  experience  has  not  only  failed  to  produce  any  defe- 
cation of  the  church,  but  lias  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  has 
Ijccome  a  mash  of  Romish  dregs. 

The  existence  of  what  is  denominated  the  national  religion, 
that  is,  its  external  form  and  character,  as  well  as  a  support  for 
its  ministers,  it  is  for  the  nation  itself  to  determine.  The  question 
is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  tlie  public  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  The  officers  of  the  church  who  come  most  into  con- 
tact with  the  people,  are  confessedly  no  longer  protestant.  The 
distinguishing  tenets  of  protestantism  are  abandoned,  with  the 
utmost  audacity.  All  the  fundamental  principles  of  pojiery  are 
openly  advocated,  and  in  high  places.  The  heads  of  the  church 
look  on  in  silent  apathy,  or  smiling  acquiescence ;  the  sovereign 
majesty,  '  who  alone  hath  supreme  authority  in  controversies 
ecclesiastical  within  this  realm,'  Is  mute ;  the  legislature  and  the 
government,  who  originate  all  laws  for  the  regulation  of  church 
and  state,  vii-tually  say  it  is  no  conceni  of  theirs,  and  they  will 
not  needlessly  take  a  serpent  by  the  tail ; — and  so  the  whole 
matter  is  left,  daily  growing  worse,  or,  perhaps,  if  we  could 
foresee  its  issues,  we  might  say,  growing  better ;  for  it  may  be 
thus,  that  church  and  state  will  most  effectually  and  most 
speedily  work  out  that  divorce  wliieh  would  undoobtedly  tend  to 
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promote  the  domestic  peace,  order,  and  morality  of  the  parties 
whose  union  has  proved  as  disastrous  in  its  results,  as  it  was 
illicit  in  its  formation,  because  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church's 
divine  Founder.  We  say  the  entire  question  is  now  happily  and 
fairly  placed  before  the  nation,  (and  by  the  nation,  not  by  the 
church,  not  by  the  legal  head  of  the  church,  not  by  the  parliament 
or  government,  must  it,  and  will  it,  be  settled) — whether  the  ex- 
istence of  an  establishment  answers  its  only  plausible  purpose — 
the  security,  purity,  and  universal  dissemination  of  the  protestant 
religion — that  is,  the  religion  of  the  bible  only  ? 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  established  religion,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  have  placed 
themselves,  are  both  thrusting  this  question  upon  public  inves- 
tigation. The  solemn  inquisition  is  commencing,  and  com- 
mencing under  such  circumstances  as  augur  well  for  the  cause 
of  the  gospel.  Let  us  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
principal  points  of  agreement  and  of  difference  between  these 
two  established  forms  of  the  protestant  religion.  They  are  both 
compelling  the  nation  to  inquire  whether  an  establishment  an- 
swers its  alleged  purpose  or  not ;  and  consequently  whether  any 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  the  ci^'il  power  is  a  good  or  an 
evil,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  success  of  true  religion  among  the 
people  ? 

Let  it  be  first  observed,  that  the  two  establishments  are  forc- 
ing the  question  into  notice  in  different  ways.  In  Scotland  it 
is  the  revival  of  spiritual  religion  within  the  established  church, 
which  has  caused  both  its  clergy  and  its  laity  to  feel  the  irk- 
someness  of  state-legislation — nay,  even  the  incompatibility  of 
that  legislation  with  what  they  understand  by  the  headship  of 
Christ  over  his  own  spiritual  body  :  in  England  the  case  is  the 
reverse.  It  is  the  corruption  of  the  church  within  itself — the  de- 
viation of  its  ministers  from  what  the  people  have  understood  to 
be  its  doctrines,  and  the  attempts  of  those  ministers  to  pervert 
their  establishments  to  purposes  altogether  adverse  to  the  reasons 
of  its  foundation,  M'hich  is  constraining  the  people  to  inquire — 
of  what  use  is  our  establishment,  if  all  our  laMs  and  all  our  pay- 
ments cannot  preserve  in  the  land  the  pure  religion  which  our 
forefathers  thought  they  had  bequeathed  to  us,  when  they  re- 
formed themselves  from  popery — and  established,  as  they  ima- 
gined, the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  as  the  religion  of  our  church  ? 
It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  question  should  thus  be 
worked  at  both  ends.  If  the  '  Great  Fact'  of  the  English  church 
becoming  corrupt,  and  thereby  making  it  a  grave  question 
whether  the  establishment  had  not  better  be  abolished,  had  stood 
alone — the  advocates  of  the  theory  might  have  said  that  the  case 
was  not  a  fair  one,  because  it  might  so  have  happened  that  in- 
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stead  of  tlie  growth  of  PuseTism,  there  might  have  men  in  ita 
place  an  equally  rapid  and  extensive  growth  of  evangelical  pnn- 
ciplc — and  that  this  would  have  worked  well  in  proof  of  the 
utility  of  establishmentB  of  true  Christianity,  and  so  they  might 
have  parried  the  particular  case  of  Puscrism  as  a  mere  accident, 
and  no  genuine  fruit  of  an  established  church.  But  such  a  mode 
of  parrj'ing  the  testimony  of  the  '  Great  Fact,'  is  most  effectually 
and  happily  superseded  by  another  '  Great  Fact,'  which  it  spe- 
cially behoves  the  admirers  of  establishments  to  consider — it  is 
that  the  corresponding  growth  of  evangelism  in  an  established 
church  equally  tends  to  show  its  inutiUty,  though  in  a  different 
way — because  it  proves  that  the  veiy  increase  of  real  religion 
tends  to  make  the  trammels  of  the  state  incompatible  with  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  the  piety  which  in  the  first  instance  other 
causes  bad  cherished.  In  Scotland  the  love  of  christian  liberty 
among  ministers  and  people  has  outgrown  the  stature  prescribed 
hythe  establishment,  and  the  sons  of  freedom  have  nobly  disdained 
to  be  held  in  bondage  even  at  the  high  bidding  of  their  masters ; 
and  HO  the  useleasness  of  establishments  has  been  proved  by 
the  injuries  they  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  imposing  on  it  a  strait -waistcoat.  In  England  the 
useleasness,  and  something  more,  is  proved  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal|counteraction  of  sound  protestant  doctrine,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  those  popish  predilections  to  which  the  established  clergy  have 
yielded.  Try  an  establishment  by  its  tendency  to  accomplish 
or  defeat  its  own  end,  and  you  see  in  England  popery  turning 
protestantism  out  of  doors.  Try  an  establishment  by  its  ten- 
dency either  to  promote  or  to  check  spiritual  religion — and  you 
see  it  in  Scotland  compelling  all  that  is  vital  in  Christianity  to 
fly  off  as  from  a  centre  of  intense  repulsion.  If  the  clergy  be- 
come loo  bad  under  an  eatabliahment,  they  teach  us  its  miscbieb 
— as  here :  if  they  become  too  good,  they  cannot  bear  it,  as  in 
the  north.  Let  the  clergy  outgrow  the  genius  of  their  establish- 
ments, as  in  Scotland,  and  they  repudiate  its  authority ;  let  them 
degenerate  under  its  influence,  as  in  England,  and  both  cle^y 
and  establishment  will  be  repudiated  together  by  the  people. 
Experience,  therefore,  shows,  at  the  present  moment,  that  our  ei- 
blishment  cannot  prevent  its  clergy  from  degenerating  so  far  aa 
to  turn  that  which  was  meant  for  a  blessing  into  a  curse;  while 
the  other  establishment  shows  that  if  circumstances  favour  the 
growth  of  piety,  then  that  very  piety  will  in  the  end  generate 
such  a  deference  to  the  '  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer,'  as  shall 
expel  the  civil  magistrate  from  his  throne  in  the  church-courts, 
and  so  upset  the  theory  of  an  establishment.  In  both  cases  the 
'  Great  Fact'  tends  to  the  same  issue,  and  it  is  a  most  instructive 
one  at  the  present  moment — the  inexpedient^  of  establishments 
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altogether ;  and  the  high  probability — ^we  had  almost  said,  cer- 
tainiy,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  would,  by  this  time,  have 
been  in  a  far  better  state  without  tliem ;  and  the  growing  pro- 
bability, that  God  in  his  providence  is  about  to  make  them  dis- 
solve and  vanish  away  under  the  hands  of  their  supporters.     It 
is  demonstrated  that  they  suit  only  a  state  of  somnolency  or  in- 
indifference  to  all  religion — a  state  of  spiritual  torpor  and  death — 
when  the  people  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  subject,  but  leave 
the  whole  matter,  \i'ith  the  careless  acquiescence  of  good  slaves, 
to  the  arbitration  of  their  masters — the  court  and  aristocracy. 
But  let  the  establishment  glaringly  attempt  to  defeat  or  reverse 
the  idea  which  it  has  all  along  held  before  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
and  it  will  set  the  nation  upon  inquiring  into  its  utility  or  its 
injuriousncss.     On  the  other  hand  let  it  be  so  well  constructed, 
so  simple  and  inoffensive  an  establishment,  that  it  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  true  and  spiritual  religion,  but  rather  to  a 
considerable  degree  stimulate  it,  and  give  scope  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  ntality,  and  then  that  vitality,  like  the  chr}salis, 
shall  burst  its  dry  shell,  and  show  to  the  world,  as  the  free 
church  is  now  showing,  that  evangelical  religion  can  not  only 
subsist  in  a  nation  without  state  connexion,  but  as  the  Scotch 
themselves  arc  protesting,  better  without  it  than  with  it.     Here 
too  then,  the  inutility  of  an  establishment  is  proved  by  experi- 
ence. 

Although  the  results  of  the  two  '  Great  Facts'  in  England  and 
Scotland  arc  thus  substantially  identified;  yet  there  is  one  material 
point  of  diflercnce  which  ought  to  be  noticed.     The  facts  throw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  piety  respectively.     In  England  the  traitorous  and 
puijurcd  clergy  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  establishment,  if 
they  might  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  sacrifice  the  acci*e- 
dited  protestantism  of  the  nation  to  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy. 
They  would  consent  to  become  independent  of  the  state ;  nay, 
they  have  even  claimed  to  be  so,  but  it  is  with  the  view  of 
making  the  church  supreme  over  the  state.     Here  is  eminently 
conspicuous  the  peril  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation  which 
has  always  been  threatened  by  the  ambition  of  an  established 
church.  It  is  never  contented  till  it  subjugates  the  throne  and  the 
civil  state  to  its  own  ends.     In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
than  sacrifice  their  religious  principles,  the  spiritual  principles 
of  their  presbyterian  church,  they  have  sacrificed  their  establish- 
ment.    As  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  their  status,  as  an 
established   clergy,  depended  upon  their  forfeiting  what  they 
held  to  be  the  religious  principles  of  their  church,  they  nobly 
said.  Let  the  establishment  go — and  let  us  hold  fast  by  our 
church.     Our  piety,  and  the  religious  freedom  of  our  people. 
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are  more  precious  than  our  stipends  and  our  tnnnses.  It  is  only 
casting  ourselves  off  the  rotten  raft  of  the  establishment,  and 
InndJDg  upon  the  rock  of  the  Divine  promise.  We  do  but  give 
up  man  for  God — sense  for  faith ;  the  exchange  may  be  new  to 
us,  it  may  test  ua,  but,  in  the  strength  of  God,  we  will  try  it.' 
Tliis  resolution  was  worthy  of  men  who  emulated  the  piety  and 
dcvotedness  of  presbyterian  confessors  and  martyrs.  It  was  a 
step  that  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  the  Divine  benediction. 
It  was  a  step  powerfully  calculated  to  awaken  and  command  the 
admiration  and  homage  of  all  that  is  pure,  and  generous,  and 
pious  in  the  hearts  of  christian  men  through  every  province  of 
the  Redeemer's  empire. — But  look  at  the  contrast  presented  by 
Puseyism — look  at  the  baseness  that  takes  protestaut  endow- 
ments while  doing  popish  drudgery ! — look  at  the  Jesuitical  craft 
which  is  hf'pocritically  pretending  to  re-set  the  broken  limb  of 
the  Reformation  I — look  at  servants  who  are  receiving  pay  to 
sell  their  master  t  Look  at  the  evangelical  pie^  which  is 
dwindling  into  maudlin  mummery,  gospel  truth  that  is  giving 
place  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world ;  at  the  messenger* 
who  should  bring  '  glnd  tidings  of  great  joy,'  contending  for 
white  or  black  dresses,  genuflectians  and  wax  candles;  look  at 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ready  to  tear  off  one  another's  ca- 
nonirals,  and  eat  one  another  up,  in  their  strife  after  apostolical 
succession,  sacramental  grace,  and  priestly  efficacy.  Look  at 
England  with  its  masses  ignorant  as  heathens,  and  overrun  with 
infidelity,  while  its  established  teachers  are  trusting  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  potency  of  confirmation,  the 
mystery  of  cousubstantiatiou  or  transubstantiation  to  save  the 
poor  souls  that  never  heard  a  gospel  sermon,  and  are  now  lesa 
likely  than  ever  to  do  so !  Look  at  the  men  who  are  sworn  to 
the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  sole  rule  of  their  protestaut  rehgion, 
multiplying  crucifixes  and  postures,  eoi'orcing  saints'  days  and 
vigils,  recommending  confessionals  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
while  the  people  pensh  for  lack,  not  of  the  mass,  but  of  that 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven — not  for  the  water  of  bap- 
tism, but  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  their 
consciences.  ^ 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  observed  in  the  contraat 
between  our  two  establishments.  The  one  that  has  suffered 
disruption  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  best — the  least  corrupt^ 
the  least  under  worldly  and  state  influence — the  one  that  bat 
always  had  the  largest  measure  of  evangelical  leaven  within  it — 
the  one  that  has  uniformly  possessed  most  of  the  respect  and 
affection  of  its  people — consequently  the  one  that  has  done  mosA. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  been  least  ^lAAe  to  \ie  -^esii.- 
ened  by  the  inroads  of  dissenter*  ot  any  cAa»a.    ^^  Vsa  ^»«5* 

Vol.  XV.  \  \ 
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been  incomparably  more  efficient  in  diffusing  christian  know- 
ledge.    Its  clergy  have  not  indeed  felt  the  influence  of  the  same 
worldly  lure  of  great  prizes,  but  it  has  secured  to  them  all  a 
decent  competency ;  and  they  have  been  vastly  more  free  and 
independent  in  their  pastoral  relation — far  less  Uable  to  annoy- 
ance either  from   parishioners  or  spiritual  authorities.     Their 
personal  condition,  therefore,  has  been,  as  a  whole,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  their  episcopaUan  brethren.     So  that  the  reasons 
and  feelings  of  attachment  to  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for  good  men  to  feel  to  the  sys- 
tem they  espouse.     And  we  cannot  vrithhold  our  opinion,  formed 
after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  for  many  years, 
that  their  establishment  was  really  as  good  as  any  human  sys- 
tem worked  by  imperfect  creatures,   can   be  expected  to  be. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  EngUsh  establishment  is  as  cor- 
rupt, as  wicked,  as  worldly,  as  tyrannical,  and  anti-christian, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical 
system  to  be,  that  is  not  absolutely  Romish.     Yet  what  a  con- 
trast is  presented  in  the  conduct  of  the  good  men,  the  evange- 
lical section  pertaining  to  both.     The  one  party  finding  their 
principles  endangered  by  their  continuance  in  the  establishment, 
forsake  it,  and  so  preserve  the  influence  of  their  evangelical  doc- 
trine unimpaired,  nay,  invigorated  in  the  land ;  the  other  party 
are   content  to  be  overborne  by  Romish   errors  rather  than 
give  up  their  estabUshment — are   content  to   see  evangelical 
piety  trodden  under  foot,  and  step  by  step  rooted  out,  rather 
than  abandon  their  state-support;   yea,  woidd  remain   to  be 
stung  to  death  by  the  hornets  of  Puseyism,  and  till  their  adhe- 
rents dwindle  away  to  utter  insignificance,  rather  than  cease  to 
be  established  clergymen,  and  take  their  rank  among  the  evan- 
gelical but  despised  sectaries.     When  shall  we  behold  such  a 
number  of  EngUsh  clergy,  not  to  say  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
entire  body,  making  such  a  stand,  such  a  costly  sacrifice,  for 
the  purity  of  the  gospel  church  ?     Although  there  cannot  be  a 
question,  that  the  reasons  which  should  induce  it  in  the  case  of 
England,  are  a  thousand  to  one  both  more  and  stronger  than 
those  that  have  caused  the  secession  in  Scotland.     But  there 
are  no  such  signs  of  Ufe,  of  sterling  principle,  of  heroism,  of 
union,   of  determination  to  be  free,   among  our   evangelical 
clergy.     The  very  system  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  to  which  they  are  as  habituated  as  to  their  mother  tongue, 
has  quenched  their  manly  feeUngs  and  emasculated  their  piety. 
Viewed  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  reference  to  the  enterprising, 
aggressive,  and  extending  genius  of  Christianity,  it  has  become 
a  poor,  puling,  disappointed,  spiritless,  powerless  thing.     It  has 
helped  to  put  Puseyism  where  it  now  is,  and  it  is  frightened 
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out  of  its  wits  lest  Puaeyism  should  put  it  out  of  the  church,— or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  make  the  church  too  hot  for  it.  But  a 
few  more  years  of  tory  administration  in  church  and  state,  aided 
by  Ojiford  theology,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  fear  for  evau- 
geUsm  in  the  church  of  England,  because  there  will  be  none  to 
fear  for.  The  bolder,  which  is  the  smaller  class,  will  forsake  it 
silently,  one  by  one,  or  be  harrassed  out  by  such  bishops  at 
those  of  Exeter ;  the  older  and  sleeker,  which  are  the  larger 
class  of  evangelicals,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  preach  ortho- 
doxy in  their  parishes,  keep  at  home,  live  in  brotherly-love 
with  the  Fuseyitcs  wlio  curse  them,  and  finally  die  not  at  the 
stake,  but  in  their  nests;  while  all  the  younger  branches  will  go 
over  to  the  new  school,  and  come  out  fiiU-grown  Fuscyites. 
This  melting  away  of  tlic  evangelical  party  of  the  church  of 
England  has  long  since  commenced,  is  now  visible  to  the 
nation,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  will  be  completed,  unless 
some  new  and  unforsccn  change  should  take  place.  But  as 
things  now  arc,  the  cause  of  evangelism  in  the  English  church 
is  utterly  hopeless.  Its  pennanencc  cannot  be  anticipated,  we 
shotdd  think,  even  by  its  most  sanguine  friends.  It  is  already 
in  extremis  under  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  There  was  a  time  when 
its  advocates  might  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
the  evangelization  of  the  land ;  but  its  leaders  were  impeded  by 
tlicir  armour,  and  they  possessed  not  courage  enough  to  cast  it 
aside.  They  thought  to  reform  the  church  from  within;  hut 
now  the  church  from  within  is  reforming  them  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  cause  of  evangelism  has  fiUlen  almost  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  despised  dissenters  and  Wcsleyans. 
They  are  the  only  parties  remaining  that  can  wage  the  war 
with  popery  and  Canterburyism  on  the  broad  arena  of  the 
nation.  The  sjnnpathies  of  the  people,  even  of  the  church,  are 
with  them.  They  are  every  where  contending  for  the  article  of  a 
standing  or  fallinff  church,  efficiently,  and  successfully.  England 
has  not  yet  turned  traitor  to  the  glorious  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion, whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  clergy,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  universities.  And  whatever  the  court,  the  government, 
or  the  church  may  be,  with  the  entire  bench  of  bishops,  if  they 
please,  at  its  Iicad,  the  people  will  be  protestant,  and  they  will 
be  more  protestant  than  they  have  been,  even  though  they 
must  forsake  their  churches  and  go  to  eliapels  and  mceting- 
liouscs  to  find  it.  Tlie  evangehcat  clergy  may  still  continue  to 
think  more  of  their  establishment  than  of  the  gospel ;  more  of 
their  forms  and  ceremonies  than  of  the  salvation  of  perishing 
sinners ;  but  their  people  will  think  less.  The  gesswe,  \.««ie,- 
ncss  with  which  they  have  witnessed  flie  ■m4e-wg^esA  ^■a^ia 
that  is  mining  the  souls  of  the  people,  ■wiW  etc  \otv^  tecew*  SS» 
1  1  2 
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reward.  Eli  shall  not  have  a  son  left  to  stand  before  the  Lord. 
But  the  Lord  will  have  his  witnesses  throughout  the  land.  The 
signs  of  increasing  enterprize,  energy,  devotedness,  and  union 
in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  are  bursting  forth  among  all  the  evan- 
gehcal  bodies  of  dissenters.  Thus  though  in  the  church  '  it  is 
dying  and  making  no  sign,'  it  is  advancing  to  manhood  else- 
where; and  England,  the  first  among  the  nations  to  lift 
up  a  standard  for  beleaguered  truth  and  gospel  liberty  at  the 
reformation,  is  not  yet  prepared  to  see  that  standard  lowered. 
It  may  pass,  and  probably  will  pass,  from  the  established  church 
into  the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  who  have  always  rallied  the  most 
closely  round  it ;  but  if  it  does,  the  people  of  England^  we  yet 
beUeve,  will  follow  it. 

As  to  Scotland  and  the  secession  from  the  establishment,  the 
protestantism  of  England  will  reap  no  inconsiderable  advantage 
from  the  ^  Great  Fact,'  and  the  many  little  facts  it  draws  with  it 
— for  facts,  Uke  errors,  go  in  clusters.  The  deputations  of  the 
Scottish  ministers  to  the  south  will  do  more  good,  and  in  more 
ways,  than  we  have  space  to  explain.  Truth  is  contagious^  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  with  the  air  of  freshness,  and  force  of 
novelty  to  the  mind.  The  Scottish  ministers  are,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  experiencing  the  power  and  influence  of  some, 
yea,  of  many  truths  and  principles  which  are  so  old,  and  familiar, 
and  well  established  among  dissenters,  that  they  had  almost  be- 
come effete.  The  Scotch  grasp  them  with  the  energy  of  mental 
youth,  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  for  their  life ;  and  these 
principles,  though  nothing  new  to  English  dissenters,  are 
advocated  with  a  heartiness,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  is  literally  thrilling  through  the  nonconforming  commu- 
nities, and  effecting  a  resurrection  of  their  love  of  reUgious  U- 
berty.  The  free-church  people  and  ministers  have  vaulted  over 
an  abyss  horrific  to  all  establishment  people :  but  the  ease  with 
which  they  have  done  it — the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  move- 
ment— ^the  safety,  liberty,  and  success  which  they  have  experi- 
enced since  they  quitted  the  enchanted  ground,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  recommendation  of  voluntaryism — cannot  fail  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  estabUshment  advocates,  must  inevitably  make 
their  affections  sicken,  and  their  fears  rise  high.  Who  would 
undertake  in  1844  to  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms  upon 
the  advantages,  &c.  of  estabUshed  churches  ?  We  should  like 
to  see  the  man,  who,  braving  the  misfortunes  of  the  cause  since 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Chalmers  and  a  M'Neill,  would  now 
muster  heroism  enough,  nayhardidood  enough,  we  had  almost  said 
effrontery  enough,  to  summon  an  audience  in  London  to  hear  a  de- 
fence of  establishments  of  Christianity  !  It  is  well  indeed  that  the 
deputations,  estabUshment  men  as  they  may  still  be  in  theory,  re- 
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solved  before  they  aet  out  to  aay  nothing  about  establishment  pria- 
ciplea.  The  old  proverb  it  seems,  is  as  well  known  at  Edinburgh  as 
in  London, — the  least  taid  toonett  mended — for  as  one  of  them  ob- 
served, '  We  have  done  with  our  estabhshment,  and — as  far  as  we 
can  see — for  ever.'  So  we  believe.  For  auch  an  establishment  as 
these  gentlemen  say  they  thought  theirs  was — or  such  as  they 
thought  to  make  it — they  have  found  out  did  uot  exist.  Moreover, 
they  have  been  told  that  such  anestablishmeut  as  they  want  is  Uto- 
pian, and  shall  not  exist,  by  the  powers  that  rule  establishments — 
and  such  an  one,  they  will  pardon  us  for  adding,  ought  not  to  exist 
— even  though  it  were  as  pure  as  the  Free  Church  could  make  or 
wish  it.  A  church  sustained  by  taxation  ought  to  be  amenable  to 
the  law  and  the  civil  courts.  An  establishment  must  be  held  by 
strong  fetters,  or  it  might  become  anything  that  human  caprice, 
or  human  infirmity',  or  human  ambition  might  make  it ;  just  as 
truth  or  error,  reason  or  selfishness,  ruled  the  hour.  An  es- 
tablished church,  &ee  even  in  its  spirituals,  has  never  been. 
The  rulers  of  the  world  will  take  care  that  it  shall  never  be. 
Only  let  the  men,  who  have  inscribed  on  their  banner, '  the  crown 
rights  of  the  Redeemer,'  remain  true  to  their  principle,  and  they 
will  live  and  die  practical  voluntaries.  They  may  now  bless  God 
that  their  own  labours  had  not  quite  destroyed  voluntaryism  out 
of  the  land ;  but  that  after  battling  against  it  for  many  a  year, 
it  was  yet  found  vigorous  enough  for  its  duty  on  the  day  of  trial. 

Our  readers  will  begin  to  snspect  that  we  have  overlooked 
the  valuable  works  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Their  authors 
must  forgive  ua,  if  iu  the  extensive  subject  to  which  they  draw 
our  thoughts,  we  have  seemed  to  slight  the  particular  branch  of 
it  brought  under  discussion.  The  general  bearing  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  establishments  is  at  the  present  moment 
more  interesting,  and  incomparably  more  important,  than  tlie 
settlement  of  particular  doctrines.  The  religious  liberty  of  tlie 
nation  is  at  stake  by  the  growth  of  Puseyiam.  Let  the  ques- 
tion of  establishments  be  settled  by  the  formation  of  a  correct 
public  opinion,  and  the  detail  of  doctrines  will  follow  tlie 
Bupremacy  of  the  bible.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of 
here  making  our  bow  to  the  excellent  authors  whose  works  are 
before  us.  They  have  both  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  deserve  our  hearty  commendation. 

Dr.  Godwin  has  confined  his  attention  to  the  notorious 
sermon  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  '  Eucharist.'  His  letters  were 
occasioned  by  the  impression  made  by  the  sermon  on  the  mind 
of  a  friend ;  and  if  sound  sense,  powerful  reasoning  and  scrip- 
tural statement  could  effect  the  removal  of  such  an  impression, 
it  must  have  been  done  by  these  excellent  letters.  The  childish 
absurdity  of  consubstaatiation,  which  some  of  our  readers  may 
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not  be  aware,  is  a  sort  of  sublimated  absurdity,  designed  to  be  a 
substitute  for  transubstantiation,  signifies  the  co-existence  of 
the  real  body  and  blood  and  divinity  of  Christ  with  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist.  Transubstantiation  aflSrms  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  miraculously  changed  in  consecration  &om 
their  apparent  elements  into  the  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of 
Christ.  Consubstantiation  aflBrms  that  bread  and  wine  remain, 
but  the  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of  Christ  are  really  added  to 
thera.  There  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two  definitions.  The 
'  tremendous  mystery'  which  the  priestly  conjurors  pretend,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  ignorant  and  bind  the  superstitious,  is 
identical  in  both  cases.  Dr.  Godwin  has  treated  the  entire 
subject  with  great  ability,  and  has  clearly  vindicated  the  sacred 
text  from  any  such  imputation  as  either  doctrine  would  involve. 
The  usual  arguments  are  distinctly  stated  and  brought  within  a 
small  compass.  There  is  only  one  omission  which  we  have 
noticed ;  it  is,  however,  important.  The  use  of  the  substantive 
verb — is — for  represents,  resembles,  or  other  like  verb,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  absence  of  such  a  verb  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  time.  The  constant  use  of  is  when  we  should  use  some 
verb  expressing  resemblance,  of  which  we  have  many,  shews 
that  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity  to  adhere  to  the  literal  sense 
of  is,  in  the  institution  of  the  supper.  Everything  else  agreeing 
with  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  elements,  there  can  be  no 
force  in  the  argument  of  Dr.  Pusey,  that  reverence  for  the  words 
of  Christ  requires  us  to  understand — this  is  my  body,  literally. 
The  Doctor  knows  well  enough  that  the  idiom  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  the  language  led  constantly  to  the  use  of  is  for  the 
idea  of  represents,  stands  for,  resembles.  The  fact  has  been  often 
enough  pointed  out  in  the  controversy.  Dr.  Godwin  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  protestant  truth.  His  letters 
are  well  adapted  to  circulation,  not  only  where  Puseyism  has 
made  impression,  but  where  it  has  not,  to  fortify  the  mind 
against  its  assaults.  Few  who  had  read  these  letters  carefully 
would  be  inveigled  by  the  childish  absurdities  of  Pusey  to  look 
favoiu^bly  upon  consubstantiation  or  transubstantiation.  We 
abstain  from  citation,  because  we  really  have  not  room  for  it ; 
and  a  specimen  of  a  continuous  argument  is  like  shewing  a 
brick  for  a  house.  Let  it  suflSce  that  we  state  our  opinion, 
upon  our  critical  responsibility,  that  the  work  is  both  well 
written  and  ably  argued.  We  cordially  wish  it  an  extensive 
circiJation. 

Mr.  Weaver's  volume,  which  is  of  moderate  size  and  price, 
takes  up  the  whole  system  of  the  Tractarians,  distinctly  states 
their  anti-protestant  notions,  and  concisely  exposes  and  refutes 
them.    It  does  so  with  admirable  calmness,  clearness,  and  force. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  a  complete  view  of  Puscyism,  and  & 
concise  finswer  to  ita  heresies,  cannot  do  better  than  procore 
this  volume.  Multitudes  yet  have  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  nostrums,  aud  few  would  even  attempt  the  task  of  reading 
through  the  tracts.  To  such,  this  volume  will  impart  all  the 
iufonuatiou  they  need.  We  have  seen  notliing  equal  to  it  for 
general  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  in  cveiy  vestry  hbrary,  and 
in  the  hand  of  all  our  Sunday-school  teachers  and  young  people. 
It  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all.  Other  works  abound 
which  are  more  learned,  elaborate,  and  ai^umentative.  But 
tliis  is  in  all  respects  adequate  for  popular  use,  and  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  found  eminently  useful  to  those  whose  leisure 
allows  little  time  for  reading,  but  yet  who  ought  to  be  informed 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Weaver  deserves  well  of  the  public  few 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  give  a  fair  and  unobjectionable  view 
of  Puseyism,  aud  to  supply  a  rational  and  scriptural  refutation. 
We  abstain  from  quotation  for  the  reason  already  given.  The 
length  of  our  article  precludes  it.  Let  our  strong  recommend- 
ation suffice. 


Art.  VI.  Report  from  the  Select  Conuniiiee  on  Postage,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  \itk  Augitet,  1843. 

The  Stale  and  Prospects  of  Penny  Postage,  as  developed  in  the  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Postage  Committee.  By  Rowland  Hill.  C.  Knight 
and  Co.     1844. 

It  is  with  considerable  gratification  we  reflect  that  we  were 
amoug  the  very  first  to  ui^e  upon  the  public  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan  for  post-office  reform.  We  were  among 
its  earliest  and  warmest  advocates ,  and  by  directing  the  attention 
of  the  infiucntial  body  we  address,  contributed,  wc  trust,  to 
arouse  the  strong  spirit  among  the  people  which  compelled  its 
enactment  by  the  legislature.*  Wc  then  confidently  antici- 
patcd  the  religious,  moral,  scientific,  literary,  and  social  benefits 
that  would  follow  from  a  cheap,  frequent,  and  rapid  post ;  and, 
aa  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  already ,tried,  our  anticipations 
have  been  completely  realized.  The  progressive  increase  of  the 
number  of  letters  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year,  has  almost  resembled  in  regularity  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tidal  laws.  It  shows,  what  any  unprejudiced  aud 
attentive  observer  of  man  must  have  known,  the  depth,  extent, 

*  8ee  '  Eclectic  Review'  for  Jnly,  1838,  Art.  viiL 
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and  force  of  the  desire  for  social  commonication.  It  shows^ 
that  whether  the  immediate  subject  be  the  post-oflSce,  the  rail- 
way, the  steamboat,  or  commerce,  the  principle  is  the  same ; 
and  that  man  is  only  prevented  from  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  his  communication  with  his  fellow-man,  by  the 
restrictive  and  absurd  laws  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations  and  individuals,  but  which,  happily^  a 
true  philosophy  has  arisen  to  expose. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hill  was,  in 
principle  at  least,  adopted  by  the  ministers,  (one  of  the  useful 
measuresforwhichthe  people  are  indebted  to  the  late  Whig  govern- 
ment,) and  that  the  intelligent  inventor  was  appointed  by  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Baring,  to  superintend  its  execution.  The  Treasury 
minute  of  September  14, 1839,  states  that, '  My  Lords  have  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  in 
making  the  necessary  alterations  for  the  penny  postage.^  And 
Mr.  Baring,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  tells  Mr.  Hill, — 

*  With  respect  to  the  position  in  which  you  will  be  placed,*  I  would 
explain,  that  you  will  be  attached  to  the  Treasury  and  considered  as 
connected  with  that  department,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  post-office.  You  will  have  access  to  the  post-office,  and 
every  facility  given  you  of  inquiry,  both  previously  to  the  arrangements 

being  settled  and  during  their  working With  respect  to 

the  money  arrangements,  I  understand  the  employment  to  be  secured 
for  two  years  certain,  at  the  rate  of  £1500  per  annum  ;  I  shall  also  add 
that  the  employment  is  considered  as  temporary,  and  not  to  give  a  claim 
to  continued  employment  in  office  at  the  termination  of  these  two  years. 
Having  put  duly  upon  paper  a  memorandum  of  our  conversation,  I 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  satisfaction  that  the  Treasury 
are  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance  in  the  labour  which  the  legis- 
lature has  imposed  upon  us ;  and  my  conviction,  that  you  will  find  from 
myself  and  the  Board,  that  confidence  and  cordiality  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  well  working  of  the  proposed  alterations.' 

Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Hill  continued  two  years  in 
oflSce,  and  on  the  Ist  September,  1841,  Mr.  Baring  again  ad- 
dressed him : — 

*  As  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  in  writing  the  position  in 
which  I  consider  you  at  present  to  stand,  I  propose  to  put  on  paper  my 
views,  in  order  that  you  may  use  it  for  the  information  of  my  successor. 
I  wish  therefore  to  state,  that  some  time  ago  I  informed  you  in  refer- 
ence to  the  post-office  business,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  continue  your  services  beyond  the  two  years  originally  settled  ; 
that  I  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  any  engagement  beyond  one 
year,  but  that  you  might  consider,  that  for  one  year  from  the  expiration 

*  Mr.  Baring  to  Mr.  Hill,  14th  September,  183J). 
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of  the  fonner  two  yeare,  your  Bcnrices  vere  engaged  on  the  saine  con- 
ditions aa  before.  I  think  it  but  justice  to  you  not  to  conclude  tbia 
letter  vithout  expressing  to  you  my  thanks  for  Ihe  utaotaritd  and  zealoiu 
oaaietaAce  which  j/ou  have  given  tne  la  the  carrying  on  tie  poat-offiee  Imii- 
nest.  I  feel  satisfied,  that  without  that  aseistance  if  icould  have  been 
acarceiy  poasibU  /or  the  Treamry  to  have  given  any  proper  consideration 
to  the  aiTHngenienta  necessary  for  the  putting  the  scheme  into  effect, 
and  I  am  happy  in  having  to  record  my  entire  tatit/action  with  the  nuat- 
ner  ia  vihicA  gou  have  conducted  the  inainega  of  your  office.  You  will 
make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter  by  showing  it  to  my  successor.' 

The  event  here  contemplated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, soon  arrived.  The  efforts  of  united  monopolists, 
coupled  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  at  many  sins  of 
omission  in  the  Whigs,  gave  Mr.  Baring  '  a  successor ;'  and  that 
successor  took  the  opportunity  of  diamissh^  the  useful  public 
functionary  from  the  place  he  was  holding  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  whose  representative  he  emphatically 
was. 

'  Feeling,'  says  Mr.  Goulbum,*  '  that  the  time  ia  arrived  at  which 
yomr  further  ataiataace  mag  aa/elg  be  diapeTtaed  with,  I  take  the  opportn- 
nity  of  apprising  you  that  /  da  not  coaaider  it  advisable  to  make  any 
/urtier  extension  of  the  period  of  your  engagement,  beyond  the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  making  this  commani- 
cation,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  aeme 
of  the  aaliafactorg  manner  in  which,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  you  have 
discharged  the  several  duties  which  have  been  from  time  to  lime  com- 
mitted to  you.' 

Mr.  Hill  then  firmly  but  respec^lly  represented  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that '  he  had  been  expressly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury  to  assist  in  making  the  necessary  alte- 
rations for  the  penny  postage ;'  and  that '  amongst  those  neces- 
sary alterations,  there  were  several  which  remained  to  be 
effected,  and  the  want  of  which  greatly  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  the  plan  as  regards  its  general  utility,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  its  fiscal  result8."t 

Mr.  Hill  then  details  at  great  length  iu  a  schedule  to  his  letter 
the  various  requisites  yet  wanting  to  the  due  completion  of  hia 
plan,  and  is  driven  in  self-justificatiou  to  the  exposure  of  the 
causes  of  their  delay  and  frustratiou,  which  amply  prove  the 
necessity  of  his  lynx-eyed  superintendance  and  honest  devotion 
to  the  execution  of  the  plan  I 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
ony  aid  from  me,  that  the  plan  being  thus  far  in  operation,  ita  comple- 
tion may  safely  be  left  to  the  post-office  authorities.     Of  course  this  is  a 

•July  nth,  1842.  t  July  29th,  1843. 
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point  on  which  I  touch  with  reluctance,  since  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  my  own  ability,  and  yet  more  averse  to  question  the  claims 
of  others ;  still  there  are  facts  so  unquestionable  and  so  important,  that 
in  my  present  pecuhar^  circumstances,  I  must  not  hesitate  to  refer  to 
them.  In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  well  known  that  from  the  beginning 
the  plan  has  experienced  no  favour  from  the  post-office  ;  that  it  was  forced 
on  that  department  after  a  most  determined  opposition,  accompanied  by 
many  positive  and  reiterated  statements,  of  which  not  a  few  are  already 
proved  to  be  erroneous ;  and  by  condemnation  of  the  measure  so  pubhcly 
and  so  emphatically  uttered,  that  its  success  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  otherwise  than  displeasing  to  those  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
nounced. I  had  hoped  that  this  lamentable  feeling  of  hostility  would 
by  this  time  have  died  away.  I  assure  you  that  it  has  been  my  anxious 
desire  to  remove  it,  and  that  I  have  striven  to  do  so  by  all  means  of  con- 
ciliation consistent  with  the  discharge  of  the  duty  with  which  I  have 
been  entrusted.  Nevertheless,  that  unfortunately  it  still  continues  un- 
abated, is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  I  think  must 
have  attracted  your  attention,  since  you  have  seen  it  evinced  by  the  treat- 
ment of  my  offer  of  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  a  cheaper  system 
of  registration,  which  was  considered  by  the  post-office  as  presenting 
insunnountable  difficulties ;  and  further  by  the  obstacles  recently  raised 
to  my  even  making  the  enquiries  necessary  to  the  economical  introduc- 
tion of  a  valuable  improvement ;  enquiries,  too,  which  I  was  not  only  em- 
powered to  make  by  the  general  authority  conveyed  in  the  minute  of  my 
appointment,  but  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  in  the  par- 
ticular instance.  Again,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  various  improve- 
ments which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  urge,  has  been  founded,  as  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  show,  on  great  misapprehension  as  to  the  existing  facts 
of  the  case ;  and  to  test  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  I  respectfully  but 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  subject  to  rigid  examination  some  one  of 
the  questions  now  in  dispute  between  the  post-office  and  myself.  1 
would  suggest,  for  instance,  the  statements  relative  to  the  registration 
of  letters,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  an  oi)portunity  of  laying  the  details 
of  this  matter  either  before  you  or  before  any  impartiid  and  intelligent 
person  whom  you  may  depute,  I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  oppo^ 
siiion  made  to  the  plan  of  cheap  registration  which  I  proposed,  is  founded 
the  present  system.  Considering  the  ample  opportunities  of  obtaining 
071  a  total  misapprehension  as  to  results  daily  produced  by  the  working  of 
correct  information  possessed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  post-office,  it  may 
appear  rash  in  me  to  make  such  a  declaration,  but  I  do  it  advisedly,  and 
beg  that  its  correctness  may  be  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  J 
submiQhen,  that  the  task  for  which  I  was  appointed  is  as  yet  unyinished,  that 
its  incompleteness  has  not  resulted  from  any  neglect  on  my  part ;  that 
although  the  improvements  which  remain  to  be  introduced  are  for  the 
most  part  among  the  less  striking  features  of  the  plan,  they  will  not  re- 
quire less  care  or  be  attended  with  less  difficulty  in  the  execution  than  those 
portions  which  have  been  brought  into  operation ;  and  consequently,  that 
there  is  the  same  necessity  for  my  assistance  now  as  at  first  y  and  I  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  consider  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  just  to  deprive  me  of  all  opportunity  of  completing  my  labours.' 
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Mr.  Hill's  views  were  adopted  by  the  respectable  and  influeDti^ 
btxly  who  80  efficiently  served  the  public  on  a  former  occasion 
in  helping  to  carry  the  plan  into  an  act,  the  London  Mercantile 
Committee  on  Postage,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  appHcntion  to 
the  prime  minister  in  November,  18i2,  to  'carry  out'  liis  plan. 
Mr.  Hill  tlien  presented  a.  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  for  inquiry.  Tlie  petition  was  brought  before  the  House 
last  session  by  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  in  a  speech  characterized  by 
clearness  of  statement,  fullness  of  information,  and  cogency  of 
argument,  and  eventually  the  minister  consented  to  the  prayer 
in  a  modified  form.  A  select  committee  was  api>ointed  'to  in- 
quire into  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  general 
iiitrodiiction  of  a  general  rate  of  postage,  and  for  facilitatin-;  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  and  the  result  of  such  measures,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  post-oflBce  and  the 
general  convenience  of  the  country,  and  to  report  their  observa- 
tions thereupon  to  the  house.'  The  committee  consisted  of  fif- 
teen members,  with  a  majority  of  one  to  the  ministerial  portion. 
The  report  of  the  evidence  examined  by  the  committee  contains 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  of  examination  of  witnesses, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  appendix  of  documents,  and 
nearly  fifty  of  index  alone  I  We  take  for  granted  that  very  few 
of  our  readers  will  be  tempted  to  wade  through  such  a  mass,  and 
hope  we  are  performing  a  useful  task  in  directing  their  attention 
to  the  chief  points  contained  in  it.*  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  is  first 
examined,  and  at  such  length,  that  his  evidence  occupies  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pages.  Colonel  Maberly,  secretary  of 
the  post-office,  then  appears  on  the  scene,  and  he  takes  up 
another  hundred  pages.  He  is  followed  by  the  various  officers 
of  the  post-office  department,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  superintending 
president  of  the  twopenny  post ;  Mr.  William  Bokenliam,  super- 
intending president  of  the  inland  office ;  Mr.  John  Ramsey,  su- 
perintendaut  of  the  missing  letter  department,  and  last,  not 
least.  Lord  Lowther,  the  great  postmaster-general  himself.  The 
committee,  with  a  majority  of  ministerialists,  did  not  venture 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  the  post-office  authorities 
on  the  various  charges  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hill  against 
them ;  but  although  unable  to  agree  to  a  specific  report,  from 
the  mass  of  evidence  and  the  lateness  of  the  session,  they  re- 
commend Mr.  Hill's  proposals  to  the  public  consideration. 

The  two  great  divisions  into  which  the  case  developed  in  the 
evidence  presents  itself  are— 1st,  The  results  already  produced 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan ;  and  2nd.  The  requisites  to 

•Mr.  Hill's  pamphlet  meDtioneil  at  the  beul  of  ttiwBitwXtSiMv^'iWOTi- 
iiiar)  and  scrutiny  of  tiie  material  points  induded  m  Am  'uiMiieA«Xa%'Min£^>3Pi . 
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its  due  completion.  To  these  two  important  heads  of  inquiry, 
justice  adds  a  third,  suggested  by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Hill,  on 
which  the  committee  was  founded,  viz. :  his  own  dismissal  from 
the  office  he  was  filling  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  government  (according  to  the  statements  of 
both  chancellors  of  the  exchequer),  and  so  much  benefit  to  the 
public,  albeit  we  fear  with  too  much  trouble  to  the  post-office 
authorities.     We  shall  treat  the  subjects  separately. 

1st.  We  are  truly  gratified  to  find  how  much  has  been  already 
effected. 

•  1st.  The  uniform  and  low  rate  of  one  penny  has  been  adopted  as  the 
general  postage  through  the  United  Kingdom.  2nd.  Weight  has  been 
adopted  as  the  only  standard  for  increase  of  charge.  3d.  By  arrangements 
made  with  that  view,  the  public  have  been  brought  into  the  habit  of  pre- 
payment, double  postage  being  levied  where  this  is  neglected,  and  facility 
being  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  stamps.  This  plan,  however, 
though  general,  is  not  yet  universal.  4th.  Day  mails  have  been  esta- 
blished on  most  of  the  principal  lines  from  London  ;  in  most  instances, 
indeed,  this  was  done  previous  to  the  adoption  of  my  plan,  though  I 
must  add  that  the  earliest  of  them  was  estabhshed  subsequently  to  my 
recommendation  of  such  additional  mails.  5th.  One  additional  deliverv 
has  been  established  in  London,  and  two  additional  deliveries  on  some  of 
its  suburbs.  Again,  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  an  additional  de- 
livery ha^  followed  the  establishment  of  day  mails.  To  these  may  per- 
haps be  added  an  additional  delivery  in  some  few  other  places.  The  ad- 
ditional delivery  in  London,  and  one  of  the  additional  deliveries  in  the 
suberbs,  were  established  previously  to  the  adoption  of  my  plan,  but  all 
subsequently  to  its  announcement.  6th.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  and 
colonial  letters,  the  inland  rates,  as  recommended  in  my  evidence,  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  in  some  instances  they  have  even  been  abandoned 
altogether.  7th.  The  sea  rates  on  divers  of  the  foreign  and  colonial 
letters  have  themselves  been  lowered.  8th.  The  privilege  of  franking 
has  been  abohshed,  and  a  low  charge  imposed  on  the  transmission  of 
parliamentary  papers.  9th.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  admit  the 
registration  of  letters,  though  on  a  fee  so  high  as  to  constitute  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  privilege.  10th.  The  use  of  money 
orders  which  was  formally  recognized,  and  placed  on  a  more  liberal  footing 
about  five  years  ago,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  at  once  doubled  by 
the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  of  postage,  has  again  undergone  a 
most  important  extension  by  the  adoption  of  a  recommendation,  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  the  Treasury  for  the  lowering  of  the  money 
order  fees.  The  present  fees  which  were  virtually  fixed  by  the  post-office 
are  so  moderate  as  to  open  the  plan  to  general  use.  11th.  Aii  especial 
arrangement  has  been  made,  whereby  the  ordinary  limitation  in  the  weight 
of  packets  to  one  pound  has  been  waived  in  favour  of  bankers*  parcels 
and  law  papers.'* 

•  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hill.    Report  p.  8. 
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Agaio: — 

'  Results  of  the  ImpTOveme»t$  already  effected. — In  considering  these 
results  it  will  be  necesBary  to  take  into  account  the  extreme  depretriom  of 
trade  which  existed  when  the  penny  rate  waa  established,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  prevail  everaince, — the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  plan 
has  been  carried  into  effect,  the  want  of  due  economy  in  the  post-office, 
the  well-known  dishke  to  the  measure  entertained  by  many  of  thow 
persons  to  whom  its  execution  has  been  entrusted,  and  the  influence 
such  dislike  must  necessarily  have  had  on  its  success. 

'  Number  of  Letters. — The  chargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  esclusive  of  that  part  of  the  government  correspondence 
which  heretofore  passed  free,  have  inereated  from  about  75,000,000  ni 
1838.  to  207,000,000  in  1842.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  these  letters  were  at  the  rate  of  219,000,000  per  annum,  or  nearly 
threefold  the  former  amount.  The  London  district  post  letters  have 
increased  from  about  13,000,000  to  23,000.000  per  annum,  or  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  the  rstee,  notwithstanding  that  the  addi- 
tional deUveries,  on  which  I  so  much  relied,  have  not  yet  been  esta- 
blished. 

'  Ejjmses  of  the  Post  Office. — The  increase  of  expenditure,  as  shewn  by 
the  returns,  is  from  £757,000  in  1839,  to  £978,000  in  1842,  or £22 1,000. 
of  which  about  a  half  is,  om  account  of  the  lubstUutiom  of  raUwag  for 
common  road  coavet/ance,  of  money  ordera,  and  compensation  for  loss  ot 
fees,  together  with  payments  to  foreign  countries  for  tranut  poatsge, 
and  the  charges  for  conveying  the  letters  of  the  post-office  itself,  which 
la3t  two  are  mere  matters  of  account.  These  several  items  of  expendi- 
ture have  no  connexion  with  penny  postage,  though  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  tend  to  augment  the  groKS  receipts  of  the  post-office. 
Making  these  necessary  deductions,  the  increase  of  expenditure  ie  about 
15  per  cent;  and  even  including  the  whole,  it  is  only  30  per  cent; 
while  the  increase  of  letters  and  newspapers  combined  is  about  100  per 
cent ;  thus  showing  how  much  the  plan,  even  in  its  present  imperfect 
state,  has  by  introducing  simplicity  tended  to  economy  in  the  managemaU 
of  the  post-office. 

'  Revenue  of  the  Post  Office. — The  growth  of  the  post-ofBce  revenue, 
both  gross  and  net,  is  seriously  afiected  by  the  reductions  which  from 
time  to  time  are  made  in  the  foreign  rates  and  by  the  gradual  substitn- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general,  of  pre-paying  at  a  penny,  for 
payment  on  delivery  at  twopence  ;  and  the  net  revenue  is  still  more 
affected  by  the  too  frequent  disregard  of  economy,  stili  it  has  steat^y 
iaereased  while  every  other  branch  of  revenue  has  declined.  The  &lling  off 
in  the  post-office  revenue  being  a  mere  reduction  of  taxation,  impUes  no 
loss  to  the  community.  The  tendency  of  free  communication  by  post  to 
improve  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  has  been  forcibly  shown  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  George  Mofiat,  (Third  Report,  abstract  p.  49,) 
and  Lord  Ashburton  gave  his  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  (Evidence, 
p.  132.) 

'  Prmentioa  of  Breaches  of  the  Lam. — ^The  i^dt  w«ii«^«««.  <A'\«».«* 
is  in  effect  suppressed,  at  least  as  legai^A  ixAsnii  cawe^»a<».  «»'=«^ 
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when  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  post-office  arrangements  the  law  is 
broken  to  save  time.  The  almost  total  removal  of  an  habitual  disreg^d 
of  a  positive  law,  habitual  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefit  of  high  social  importance. 

*  Removal  of  the  causes  tending  to  suppress  correspondence. — The  evils  so 
ably  described  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage, 
(page  20,)  are  now  for  the  most  part  removed ;  commercial  transactions, 
relating  even  to  very  small  amounts,  are  managed  through  the  post ; 
small  orders  are  constantly  so  transmitted,  and  small  remittances  sent 
and  acknowledged.  Printers  send  their  proofs  without  hesitation ;  the 
commercial  traveller  has  no  difficulty  in  writing  to  his  principal ;  and 
private  individuals,  companies,  and  associations  distribute  widely  those 
circulars,  always  important,  and  often  essential  to  the  accomphshment 
of  their  objects.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  I  am  in  possession  of 
various  letters,  showing  some  important  benefits  to  commerce,  arising 
from  the  facility  of  communication  and  easy  transmission  of  patterns  and 
light  goods  ;  others,  great  advantages  to  hterature,  science,  and  friendly 
union  evinced  by  the  transmission  of  scientific  specimens — evinced,  too, 
by  the  production  of  works,  and  the  formation  of  even  large  societies,  to 
the  existence  of  which,  as  their  authors  and  promoters  assure  me,  the 
establishment  of  a  penny  rate  was  an  essential  condition ;  and  others 
again  telling  of  pains  relieved,  affections  cultivated,  and  mental  efforts 
encouraged  by  correspondence,  to  which  the  former  rates  would  have 
acted  as  an  absolute  prohibition.  Professor  Henslow  writes  as  follows  : 
'  That  the  penny  postage  is  an  important  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  labourer,  I  can  also  testify.  From  my  residence  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  scarcely  any  labourer  can  read,  much  less  write,  I  am  often  em- 
ployed by  them  as  an  amanuensis,  and  have  frequently  heard  them 
express  their  satisfaction  at  the  facility  they  enjoy  of  now  correspond- 
ing with  distant  relations.  As  the  rising  generation  are  learning  to 
write,  a  most  material  addition  to  the  circulation  of  letters  may  be 
expected  from  among  this  class  of  the  population ;  indeed,  I  know  that 
the  pens  of  some  of  my  village  school  children  are  already  put  into 
requisition  by  their  parents.  A  somewhat  improved  arrangement  in 
the  transmission  of  letters  to  our  villages,  and  which  might  easily  be 
accomjilished,  would  greatly  accelerate  the  development  of  country 
letter  writers.  Of  the  vast  domestic  comfort  which  the  penny  postage 
brings  tohoraeslike  my  own,  situate  in  retired  tillages,!  need  say  nothing.' 
Invoices  are  now  dispatched  by  post.  Mr.  Travers  dispatches  10,000 
•  Prices  Current '  per  annum  more  than  formerly.  Samples  are  now 
dispatched  by  post ;  increase  of  tea  trade  increases  the  duties,  conse- 
quently the  revenue.  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  the  publisher,  says  the 
penny  postage  facilitates  the  distribution  of  books ;  monthly  lists  of 
new  books,  formerly  only  sent  to  the  liOndon  trade,  are  now  sent  to  the 
country  bookseUcrs.  Country  booksellers  have  now  parcels  three 
times  a  week  instead  of  once ;  small  tradesmen  once  a  week,  instead  of 
once  a  month.  Accuracy  in  books  is  promoted  by  cheap  transmission 
of  proofs  to  and  fro  between  author  and  printer.  Want  of  rural  distri- 
bution, prevents  communication  with  important  classes,  such  as  the 
clergy,  magistrates,  poor-law  guardians,  &c.      Messrs.  Pickford  and 
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Company's  postage  for  the  year  endiog  March  1S39,  was  on  or  about 
30,000  letters;  in  the  vear  ending  March  1843,  itwaa  on  or  aboat 
240,000  letters.  Lieutenant  WatHon,  R.N..  states  that  the  penny 
postage  has  enabled  him  to  complete  bif  system  of  telegraphs  ;  he  has 
now  telegraphs  an  many  of  the  most  important  headlaoda  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  Parker 
Society,  (a  society  that  contains  among  its  members  nearly  all  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  many  other  influential  men,  among  whom  is 
the  present  chaocellM'  of  the  exchequer,)  states  that  the  society  could 
not  have  come  into  existence  but  for  the  penny  postage ;  it  is  for  re- 
printing the  works  of  the  early  English  reformers;  there  are  7,000 
subscribers ;  it  pays  yearlv  from  £200  to  £300  postage  ;  it  also  pays 
duty  on  3000  reams  of  paper.  Mr.  Bagster.  the  publisher  of  a  Poly- 
glot Bible  in  twenty-four  languages,  shows  that  the  revision  which  he 
is  giving  to  this  work  as  it  goes  through  the  press,  would,  on  the  old 
system,  have  cost  £1,,'>00  in  postage  alone;  and  that  the  Bible  could 
not  have  been  printed,  but  for  the  penny  postage,  also  that  the  penny 
postage  has  added  to  the  accuracy,  as  he  can  now  send  revises  to  several 

Wc  pasa  on  to  the  second  head  :  the  requisites  nccessaiy  to 
complete  Mr.  Hill's  plan.  The  great  desideratum  cannot  be 
better  put,  than  in  Mr,  Hill's  own  petition. 

15.  Tlint  all  your  petitioner's  efforts  lo  promote  economy  and  the  pvb' 
lie  convenience,  by  introducing  the  remaining  parts  of  his  plan,  have  been 
ultimately  frustrated. 

16.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  of  your  petitioner's  en- 
gagement, viz,  on  the  14tb  of  September  last,  when  many  specific 
impi'ovements  recommended  by  your  petitioner,  some  involving  large 
savings  of  public  money,  were  actually  in  progress,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  terminated  your  petitioner's  enga^ment,  thus  depriving  him 
of  every  chance  of  completing  his  appointed  task. 

17.  That  the  ))lan  of  j>ost-ofGce  improvement,  thus  left  iocoraplete, 
has  from  the  first  been  stated  hy  your  petitioner  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts ; — 1.  A  uniform  and  low  rale  of  postage.  2,  Increased 
speed  in  the  delivery  of  letters.  3,  Greater  facilities  for  their  dispatch. 
4.  Simphfication  in  the  operations  of  the  post-office,  with  the  object  of 
reducing  [he  coat  of  the  eatablishment  to  a  minimum. 

18.  Tliat  the  only  portion  of  the  plan  which  is  as  yet  fully  carried  into 
eflect,  is  Ike  institution  of  the  penny  rate. 

19.  That  for  increased  speed  in  the  delivery,  or  greater  facilities  for 
the  dispatch  of  letters,  little  or  nothijig  has  been  done. 

20.  That  with  regard  to  the  simplification  of  arrangements,  and 
coosequent  economy,  though  many  important  and  successful  changes 
have  been  made,  yet  little  has  been  eflected  in  proportion  to  the  oppor- 
tunities afibrdcd  bv  the  adoption  of  uniformity  of  rate  and  pre-payment. 

21.  That  the  opinion  which  your  petitioner  expressed,  both  in  his 
pampUct  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  your  hcn\is'm'»Mia 
House,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  maintenaucB  rf  Vhft  y»X-ofiisa  tes-nsMi.. 
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even  to  the  extent  on  which  he  calculated,  (about  £1 ,300,000  a  year,) 
depended  on  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  as  a  whole. 

22.  That  the  opinion  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  government,  that  the 
further  progress  in  post-office  improvement  may  be  left  to  the  post- 
office  itself,  is  contrary  to  all  past  experience,  and  is  contradicted  by 
measures  recently  adopted  by  that  establishment. 

23.  That  the  questions  to  which  your  petitioner  sought  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  involve  savings  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  ;  an  advantage  to  the  revenue  entirely 
independant  of  that  augmentation  of  letters  which  the  whole  experience 
of  the  post-office  shows  may  safely  be  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of 
those  measures  suggested  by  your  petitioner,  which  have  reference  to 
increasing  the  utility  of  the  post-office  to  the  public. 

24.  That  notwithstanding  the  extreme  depression  of  trade  which 
existed  when  the  penny  rate  was  established,  and  has  continued  to 
prevail  ever  since ;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect  manner  in 
which  your  petitioner's  plan  has  been  carried  into  effect ;  the  want  of 
due  economy  in  the  post-office  ;  the  well-known  dislike  to  the  measure 
entertained  by  many  of  those  persons  to  whom  its  execution  has  been 
intrusted  ;  and  the  influence  such  dislike  must  necessarily  have  had  on 
its  success;  yet  the  results  of  the  third  year  of  partial  trial,  as 
shown  by  a  return  recently  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  are  a  gross 
revenue  of  two-thirds,  and  a  net  revenue  of  more  than  one-ttiird  of  the 
former  amount. 

27.  That  looking  to  these  results,  your  petitioner  trusts  your  honour- 
able House  will  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  few  years,  with  a  revived 
trade,  would  suffice  to  realize  all  the  expectations  which  he  held  out, 
provided  the  whole  plan  he  carried  into  effect  with  zeal  and  economy,' 

In  an  appendix  to  the  pamphlet  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Hill,  and  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  he  has  drawn  together  in  four  pages*  statements  of 
the  post-oflSce  authorities  contradictory  to  each  other  and  to 
themselves,  which  would  be  truly  amusing,  were  it  not  lamentable 
to  think  into  what  hands  such  important  interests  are  entrusted, 
and  how  necessary  a  scrutineer  has  been  unceremoniously 
and  injuriously  withdrawn  from  their  supervision.  The  first 
question  is,  Do  the  post-office  expenses  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  of  letters  ?  Here  Mr.  Bokenham  and  Lord  Low- 
ther  are  at  issue,  as  they  are  also  on  the  second — ^Was  the  post 
office  establishment  equal  to  its  task  on  the  introduction  of  penny 
postage  ?  On  the  third  question.  Does  a  low  rate  prevent  illicit 
conveyance?  Colonel  Maberly  in  1838  is  quite  at  variance 
with  himself  in  1843.  Mr.  Bokenham  gives  varying  answers 
on  the  question,  Is  the  plan  of  pre-payment  profitable  and 
convenient  ?   and  diffiers  with  Colonel  Maberly  as  to  whether 

•pp.  45-49. 
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the  excluaive  use  of  stamps  would  be  profitable  aad  conveQient, 
and  with  Lord  Lowther  on  the  propriety  of  an  uniform  rate.  Colo- 
nel Maberly  in  1838  thought  'the  loss  with  atwopenny  or  three- 
penny rate  would  be  immense,'  and  in  1843  that  such  a  rate  wou]d 
give  alone  a  million  revenue  I  On  the  question  of  fact,  whether 
any  of  the  government  offices  under  the  old  system  paid  foreign 
postage,  Mr.  Laurence  and  Mr.  Bokenham  are  wide  as  the  poles, 
asunder.  On  the  important  point,  whether  the  net  revenue  of 
the  post-office  was  derived  irom  inland  or  foreign  letters,  Cclo- 
nel  Maberly  said  that  the  penny  postage  brought  very  httle  re- 
venue to  the  country,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  revenue  was  derived,  as  Lord  Lowther  thought,  Hmra/oreum 
postage !  In  the  statement  are  two  egregious  errors.  Tne 
first  had  been  adopted  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the 
faith  of  a  return  made  by  the  post-office,  from  wMch  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  post-office,  instead  of  affording  a  net  re- 
venue of  j6600,000  caused  a  loss  of  about  £10,000  per  annum. 
This  error,  which  was  subsequently  admitted  before  the  Postage 
Committee,  was  produced,  as  stated  by  Mr.  R.  Hill  in  his  evi- 
dence, by  an  innovation,  consisting  in  charging  thewhole  cost  qf 
the  packet  service,  £612,850,  against  tlie  post-office  1  and  the 
real  result  is  tliat  the  total  net  revenue  of  the  post-office,  whether 
determined  in  the  usual  manner  or  by  an  account  accurately  ad- 
justed throughout  (a  due  charge  for  packets  being  made  on 
one  side,  and  credit  given  for  the  expense  of  conveying  news- 
papers on  the  other),  is  about  £600,000  per  annum.  The  se- 
cond egregious  error  in  the  Colonel's  statement,  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  revenue  was  derived  from  /oreiffn  postage, 
was  contradicted  by  the  return  itself,  which  expressly  stated  that 
inland  letters  produced  a  net  revenue  of  £103,268,  and  foreign 
postage  ^deficiency  of  £113,039,  which  statement,  idthough  true 
aatothechief  revenue  beingderived  from  inlandletters,  was  grossly 
incorrect  as  to  figures.  On  the  next  question.  Should  the  post- 
officebechargedwith  the  cost  of  thepacket  service?  Lord  Lowther 
and  Colonel  Maberly  are  completely  at  variance,  as  they  are  on 
the  important  fact  of  the  net  revenue  produced  by  penny  postage. 
Agun,  Colonel  Maberly  in  a  letter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, says — of  the  letters  despatched  to  China,  Australia,  &c., 
that  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in  bis  evidence  says  they  must 
be  Yeryfeio,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon !  and  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  extension  of  rural  distribution.  Colonel  Maberly 
says.  Since  the  penny  postage  no  additional  post-offices  have  been 
set  up ;  while  Lord  Lowther  tells  ua  that  from  September  1839 
to  August  1843,  one  hundred  and  eighty  rural  posts  were  esta- 
blished. Colonel  Maberly  thinks  the  probable  TOvrofeei  oS. 
rural  posts  on  the  government  plan  wiSV  ^  '  wnnft  ^Ntfwww^^l 
Vol.  XV.  s.  k 
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while  Lord  Lowther  calculates  them  at  four  hundred ;  and  Colo- 
nel Maberly  estimates  the  cost  at  £30  each  for  some  thousands^ 
while  Lord  Lowther  estimates  the  total  expense  at  i67,000  or 
£8,000  !  So  much  for  post-office  wisdom,  consistency,  and  ex- 
perience ! 

The  great  point  which  presents  itself  on  these  suggestions  is 
the  importance  of  arrangements  for  increasing  the  facilities  of 
post-office  communications,  only  second  in  value,  and  efficacy 
to  cheapness.  The  first  point  has  been  secured  for  the  people; 
and  unless  they  are  false  to  themselves,  the  second  must  follow 
also.  The  public  is  only  less  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill  for  his  ad- 
mirable suggestions  on  this  subject,  than  for  his  grand  and  com- 
prehensive project  of  a  low  and  uniform  rate.  The  following 
most  interesting  and  instructive  extract  from  Mr.  Hill's  evi- 
dence, shows  the  inevitable  tendency  of  judicious  increase  of  the 
facihty  of  correspondence,  eventually  to  increase  the  revenue, 

'  Palmer's  adoption  of  mail  coaches,  though  accompanied  with  repeated 
advances  of  postage,  increased  the  number  of  letters  threefold  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  new  facilities  of  transmission  afforded  by  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  increased  the  number  of  letters  between  the  ter- 
mini about  fifty  per  cent,  probably,  in  six  years,  postage  remaining  the 
same,  although  previously  the  number  had  for  some  years  been  gradually 
declining.     It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  establishment  of  day 
mails  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  letters.     So  likewise  has  the 
establishment  of  the  North  American  Steam  Packets,  to  an  extent,  it  is 
said,  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate. 
The  overland  Indian  mail,  too,  has  greatly  augmented  the  correspondence 
with  our  Indian  possessions,  and  in  May  1842,  the  combined  operation 
of  steam  navigation  and  the  penny  charge  (increased  facilities  and  re- 
duced rates),  had  been  to  increase  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Shetland 
Isles  more  than  elevenfold  in  six  years.  Again  when  in  1831  a  reduction 
of  postage  took  place  as  regards  part  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  the  post- 
office  calculated  on  a  loss  of  £20,000  a  year,  instead  of  which  there  was 
in  a  few  years  a  gain  of  £10,000,  a  result  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  super- 
intendant  of  the  department,  attributed  rather  to  the  increased  fieunhties 
which  were  ofiered  to  the  public  than  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  post- 
age.    In  November  1837,  an  additional  delivery  was  given  in  London, 
and  in  July  1838  in  the  suburbs,  the  effect  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  gross,  and  some  in  net  revenue  ;  and  Mr.  Banning,  the  postmaster  of 
Liverpool,  in  his  evidence  before  the  postage  committee,  stated  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  great  many  deliveries,  facilities  for  sending  letters,  and 
quickness  of  despatch,  must  be  the  best  way  of  raising  the  revenue.     In 
short,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Maberly  in  his  evidence,  it  is  always  found 
in  the  post-office,  as  a  general  rule,  (hat  increased  accommodation  produces 
an  increased  quantity  of  letters.     Nor  is  the  rule  confined  to  the  British 
post-office.     It  appears  from  the  valuable  work  of  M.  Piron,  a  gentle- 
man holding  a  high  position  in  the  French  post-office,  that  a  reduction 
in  the  time  of  transmission  from  Pans  to  Marseilles  from  one  hundred 
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sod  eighteen  to  nzty-eight  hours,  douhled  the  numher  of  letters  betweea 
tiiose  cities,  Tbepotte  ntrale,  too,  has  not  only  conduced  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  the  French  nation,  but  it  hu  added  largely  to  the  net  re- 
venue of  the  post-office.  The  paste  rurale  was  established  in  1 830,  and 
it  extends  to  every  commune  in  France.  A  boi  is  fixed  agstnst  a  wall 
in  each  village,  into  which  the  letters  are  dropped,  and  in  moat  case* 
once  a  day,  but  in  some  once  in  two  days  a  rural  letter  carrier  cornea 
rotmd  and  conveys  the  letters  to  the  nearest  post-office,  delivering  letters 
as  he  goes  along.  By  these  means  9,000  rural  letter-carriers  serva 
34,000  communes,  the  remaining  3,000  communes  having  post-offices 
of  the  ordinary  description.  The  cost  of  the  poHe  rurale  is  about 
£165,000  per  annum,  the  additional  penny  (a  decime)  charged  on  each 
letter  amounts  to  about  £70,000,  but  this  of  course  is  the  least  important 
part  of  the  produce,  the  chief  advantage  is  felt  in  the  general  postage  re- 
venue. In  the  eight  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  potte 
rurale,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  French  post-office  (the  accounts  do  not 
show  the  net  revenue)  increased  about  6,000,000  of  francs.  In  the 
eight  years  following  the  increase  was  1 1,000,000  of  francs,  or  neariy 
twice  as  much,  and  the  revenue  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  m-r 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  about  five  per  cent,  per  annumi,  an  increase  which 
is  attributed  by  M.  Piron  chiefly  to  the  po«(ervrafo.' 

Mr.  Hill  then  goes  minutely  into  the  various  suggeations  tor 
improring  the  present  orrangementa  of  the  post-office,  in  which 
onr  space  will  not  allow  ua  to  follow  him ;  and  of  which  the  main 
featniea  are  presented  in  his  pamphlet.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  ohservationB  on  each  of  these  heads : — 

'  XoM&m  District  Pott. — In  London,  make  the  coQectiDo  and  delivery 
of  letters  once  an  hour,  instead  of  once  in  two  hours,  and  establish  dis- 
trict offices,  BO  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  all  letters,  as  at  pre- 
sent, pass  through  St.  Martin's  le  Grand.  la  the  principal  suhurtiB 
make  some  increase  in  the  frequency  of  delivery  of  letters,  and  modi 
more  in  their  receipt  and  transmiasion  to  London,  where  comparative 
frequency  of  delivery  is  already  provided  for.  As  regards  the  compact 
parts  of  those  suburbs  which  can  be  reached  hy  the  night  mails,  say  by  a 
quarter  before  nine,  effect  a  delivery  the  same  night  instead  of  the  tcA- 
lowing  morning,  as  at  present.  The  preceding  arrangements  would 
probably  reduce  the  time  necessary  for  an  interchange  of  letters  by  one 
half,  and  if  combined  with  other  improvements  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, might  be  effected  with  Uttle  or  no  additional  expense,  and  with- 
out adding  to  the  labour  of  the  men. 

'  London  General  Poit  Detiuery  —There  is  no  doubt  that  with  little  or 
no  additions]  expenditure,  and  without  increasing  the  labour  of  the  men, 
the  delivery  might  be  completed,  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  London, 
by  nine  o'clock. 

'  Hnur  of  eloaing  the  London  letter  boteet. — Restore  the  old  homv,  bv 
taking  in  late  letters  at  the  receiving  hoases  (at  least,  those  eJt  ■^te^ 
money  orders  are  paid)  from  five  to  six  p.  m,    TTie  tesXrwA.  q'5i<»*  -^Xofia. 
I  have  proposed,  one  cd  which  should  be  utoa^ei  T^eai  V»  «ada.  t*a»«l 
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station  or  in  the  direction  of  the  same,  would  enable  the  pabHc  to  post 
late  letters,  selecting  in  each  case  the  proper  office,  to  a  very  late  hour, 
— say  a  quarter  past  eight — paying  the  6d.  fee,  as  at  St.  Martin's  le 
Grand. 

'  Provincial  Offices, — Make  the  collections,  dispatches,  and  deliveries 
more  frequent,  and  reduce  the  rates  on  heavy  packets  as  proposed  for 
the  London  district  post.  Such  improvements  do  not  necessarily  involve 
an  increase  of  expense,  especially  where,  as  in  many  provincial  towns, 
the  letter  carriers  are  not  fully  employed ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  more 
frequent  collections  and  deliveries,  by  distributing  the  work  of  the  office 
more  equally  over  the  day,  would  make  the  expense  even  less.  Re- 
■iiyuBt  the  limits  of  official  delivery,  and  keep  open  the  letter  boxes  to 
the  latest  convenient  hour.' 

Then  follows  a  passage  truly  startling. 

'  Rural  Distribution, — Defects  of  the  present  arrangements.  Of  the 
SI. (KM)  registrar's  districts  comprised  in  England  and  Wales,  about  four 
hundred,  containing  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  have  no  post- 
oifices  whatever.  The  average  extent  of  these  four  hundred  districts  is  near- 
ly twenty  square  miles  each,  the  average  population  about  four  thousand. 
An  Inipeotion  of  the  post-office  maps  will  show  that  even  in  England, 
where  the  nullifications  of  the  post-office  distribution  are  more  minute 
Ihan  ill  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  districts  considerably 
hMTger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex,  into  which  the  postman  never 
Miters.  Tlie  great  extent  of  the  deficiency  is  shown  by  the  €Eu;t,  that 
while  these  two  divisions  of  the  empire  contain  about  deven  thousand 
parishes,  their  total  number  of  post  offices  of  all  descriptions  is  only 
about  two  thousand.  Remedies. — Establish  an  official  post  in  every  re- 
gistrar's district  as  directed  by  Treasury  minute  of  August,  1841.  The 
operation  of  this  minute  has,  I  believe,  been  suspended  by  the  present  go- 
vernment. Extend  the  system  to  smaller  districts  by  some  such  arrange- 
ments as  the  following,  viz. — Ist.  Establish  weekly  posts  to  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet,  increasing  the  frequency  of  such  posts  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  letters.  2.  Lay  down  a  general  rule,  under  wluch  places 
not  otherwise  entitled  to  posts  may  obtain  them,  (or  those  entitled  may 
have  them  more  frequently),  on  payment  by  the  inhabitants  in  either  case 
of  the  additional  expense  incurred,  minus  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  thou- 
sand letters.  Extend  the  above  arrangements,  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  needful,  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

'  Day  Mails, — Complete  the  system  of  day  mails  so  as  to  include  all 
places  on  the  main  lines,  which  can  be  reached  within  seven  or  eight 
hours  from  London,  that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  early  for  an  evening  de- 
livery. Let  the  return  mails  start  as  late  as  is  consistent  with  their 
reaching  London  about  five  p.m. 

'  Communication  between  large  toums, — Defects  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments. The  infrequency  of  such  communication  is  nearly  the  sole 
support  of  whatever  small  amount  of  contraband  conveyance  still 
remains.  Between  towns  circumstanced  as  London  and  Brighton, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  many  others  are,  this  want  is  severely  felt. 
i2emtf(fy.«— Employ  the  ordinary  mid-day  trains  for  this  purpose,  the 
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expense  would  be  trifling.  Regutralion.—Redixce  the  fee,  aay  in  the 
first  instance  to  sixpence,  and  afterwarda  as  far  as  may  be  consiAent 
with  BOQnd  policy.' 

3.  The  highly  important  facts  presented  under  the  for^inng 
heads,  seem  to  ua,  incidentally,  but  conclusively,  to  make  out 
the  third — viz.,  the  injustice  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  injury  to  the 
public  resulting  from  his  dismissal  irom  the  office  he  was  so 
effectually  holding,  in  the  very  midst  of  BUggestions  and  efforts 
to  'carry  out'  his  beneficent  plan.  It  is  veiy  true  that  Mr. 
Baring,  in  the  letter  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
does  not  give  Mr.  Hill '  a  claim'  to  more  than  the  two  yean' 
engagemeut;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman  distinctly 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  debate  on  Sir  Thomaa 
Wilde's  motion,  that  he  should  certainly  have  continued  Mr. 
Hill  in  his  office,  had  he  remained  in  his  own.  Mr.  Goulbum, 
aa  we  have  already  seen,  concurs  with  Mr,  Baring  in  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill's  services,  but  states  as  the  reason  for  his  abrupt 
dismissal :  Ist.  '  I  am  influenced  solely  by  the  consideration 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  a  character  of  permanence  to  an 
appointment  which,  originally  created  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
has  now,  aa  it  appears  to  me,  fullilled  its  object.  The  penny 
postage  has  been  above  two  years  estabhshed,  and  the  principle 
of  it  is  now  thoroughly  understood.'*  'Thoroughly  under- 
stood I '  The  foregoing  pages  will  have  been  written  to  little 
purpose  if  they  do  not  convince  every  reader  that  either  the 
principle  is  thoroughly  minmderalood,  or  intentionally  and  difr> 
boneatij  perverted,  by  those  over  whom  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed 
to  watch.  '  Fulfilled  its  object ! '  Not  while  such  blundem 
exist  in  the  statements  and  estimates  of  the  post-office  authori- 
ties; not  while  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hill  for  increased 
facilities  and  accommodation  in  carrying  out  the  plan  remain 
unheeded  or  unexecuted.  2ndly,  says  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  'The  retention  of  an  independent  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  improvements,  would  necessarily 
lead  either  to  an  entire  supercession  of  those  who  are  by  their 
office  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  department,  or  to 
a  conflicl  of  authorities  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests/ 
This  view  is  afterwards  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Feel.t  But,  in 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Hill  was  not  'in  authority'  at  all.  He  was 
only  an  assistant  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only, 
he  was  to '  to  suggest '  measures  of  post-office  reform.  Unless  the 
Treasury  adopted  his  suggestions,  they  were  fruitless,  and  the 
post-office  authorities  would  be  bound  to  disregard  them ;  and 

■  Mr.  Ooolbnm  to  Hr.  Hill,  Aunut  13,  IM2.— ¥«xim'tiw\,'f.'l%. 
t  October  13, 1842,  St  &.P«H\tD^ILt.^A. 
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if  the  Treasury  did  adopt  them,  the  post-office  authorities  would 
be  equally  and  imperatively  boimd  to  act  upon  them.  So  far 
from  there  being  any  ^  conflict '  of  authorities.  Sir  Robert  him- 
self says  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter, '  The  postmaster-general 
acts  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Tr^suiy/ 
Such  are  the  flimsy  and  inconsistent  causes  assigned  as  the  jus- 
tification of  Mr.  Hill's  dismissal ;  but  we  hope  the  public  will 
not  allow  so  useful  a  servant  to  be  thus  cashiered  of  his  place, 
and  deprived  of  his  reward.  Mr.  Hill  concludes  his  able  and 
interesting  pamphlet  in  a  tone  of  dignified  self-vindication. 

*  There  is  not  a  single  point,  I  most  emphatically  declare,  from  the 
discussion  of  which  I  have  the  least  disposition  to  shrink  ;  nor,  I  main- 
tain, a  single  material  point  on  which  my  positions  were  shaken  hy  the 
post -office  evidence ;  all  apparent  effect  of  the  kind  being  referable  to 
such  misrepresentation,  distortion,  or  suppression,  however  unwittingly 
employed,  as  has  been  exposed  in  these  pages.  The  parts  selected, 
though  more  easily  put  in  a  striking  light,  and  more  important  in  their 
consequences  than  some  others  which  have  been  passed  over,  are,  never- 
theless, but  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  mass.  I  trust  I  may  now  be 
considered  as  having  done  all  that  in  me  hes  towards  urging  the  com- 
pletion of  my  plan,  and  the  advancement  of  post-oflice  improvements  in 
general ;  as  also  to  evince  my  perfect  readiness,  and  indeed  earnest 
desire,  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  responsibility,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  I  may  be  entrusted  with  the  power,  which  alone  can  render  that 
responsibility  just  or  even  real.  In  the  results  of  the  plan,  if  fairly  and 
skilfully  carried  into  effect,  /  retain  undiminished  confidence ;  indeed,  the 
fact  that,  to  the  extent  of  its  execution,  its  results  have  fully  corres- 
ponded with  the  expectations  originally  held  out,  is  itself  the  best 
g^rantee  for  the  success  of  the  whole.  I  may  also  appeal  to  the  faxX, 
that  in  such  matters  of  detail  as  were  committed  to  my  care,  the  intro- 
duction of  stamps,  for  instance,  which  the  post-ofiice  denounced  as 
expensive,  troublesome,  and  open  to  forgery,  the  success  on  experiment 
has  remained  undisputed.  That  the  present  incompleteness  of  the  plan 
is  in  no  way  attributable  to  me,  is  fuUy  manifested  by  my  correspond- 
emc^  with  the  treasury,  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet ;  indeed, 

no  charge  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  made The  errors 

now   attending  the   working  of  the  plan,  I  view   with   deep  regret. 

Though  not  in  circumstances  to  disregard  the  emoluments  of  office,  and 

.  far  from  being  so  stoical  as  to  sUght  the  pleasure  of  working  out  my 

^plan,  I  believe  I  can  honestly  say  that  my  great  object  has  been  the 

measure  itself,  and  that  my  great  regret  is  to  see  its  benefits  impaired 

or  perverted.     This,  imhappily,  I  cannot  prevent ;    but  I  retire  with,  I 

•  hope,  the  well-founded  consciousness  of  having  spared  no  effort,  and 

with  the  consolation — I  must  admit  rather  a  selfish  one— of  feeling  that 

if  the  present  rash  course  be  attended  with  loss  to  the  revenue,  or  ill 

repute  either  to  the  plan  or  financial  improvement  generally,  these  are 

evils  for  which  I  cannot  be  held  in  any  way  responsible.' 
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Such  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill.  We  think  our  readers  will  be 
satisfied  that  we  liave  shown  how  much  the  public  is  indebted 
to  that  gentleman,  not  only  for  already -achieved  benefits,  but 
for  suggestions  only  second  in  importance  to  the  invaluable 
plan  identified  with  his  name;  and  that  the  unwillingneas, 
or  incompetency,  or  both  combined,  which  have  hitherto 
thwarted  this  most  useful  public  ofiBcer,  where,  unfortunatd^ 
for  the  public  interests,  too  much  adverse  power  exists,  emi- 
nently prove  the  necessity  for  Mr.  Hill's  continuance  in  a 
position  which  he  has  already  filled  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  the  people,  and  to  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  ought  loudly,  emplmtiadly,  and  unanimously  to  demand 
his  restoration. 

We  find  that  a  Committee  has  been  formed  to  procure  a 
national  testimonial  for  Mr.  Hill,  to  which  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  sutrjects  will  con- 
tribute accordiog  to  their  means,  for  who  has  not  benefited  bv 
the  postage  reformer?  This  Committee  includes  men  of  aU 
politics.  Most  of  the  eminent  bankers  and  merchants  have  given 
in  their  adherence  to  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  honored  by 
the  countenance  of  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Lord  Howick.  We 
cordially  wish  it  success,  and  shall  blush  for  our  countrymen  if 
that  success  be  not  great. 


Art.  VII.  1.  O-T^tiHiitoire  et  Engu^e.    Far  Henri  Latteroth.    firo. 

Fkris.  1843. 
2    CorreipoHdntce  relative  to  the  Proceedingt  of  the  French  at  Tahiti, 

1S35— 1843.    Pre$med  to  the  HovK  of  Common*,  by  the   (^ten't 

Command,  inpumance  of  their  Addrest  to  Her  Majesty,  of  the  IQtk 

of  May.  1843. 
3.  Correspondence  relative   to  the  Society  Islands,  1843.     In  contitui' 

ation  of  the  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commoas  in  AugMt, 

1843.     1844. 

There  is  no  spot  of  civilized  territory,  how  destitute  soever  of 
local  attractions,  and  how  obscure  soever  its  previous  annals, 
that,  if  made  the  scene  of  a  great  crime,  does  not  at  once  concen- 
trate upon  itself  public  curiosity,  and  acquire  a  strange  interest 
to  the  imagination.  The  cultivated  plains  which  have  once  been 
the  field  of  conflict,  the  humble  village  which  has  given  its  name 
to  a  victory,  the  ruined  pile  which  has  borne  witness  to  some 
deed  of  darkness  and  crime,  are  visited  by  generation  after  gene- 
ratioQ  of  curious  travellert.    Almost  sU  t\i«  ^k;^  UvasuOstsox 
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which  form  the  staple  of  history,  have  taken  place  within  the 
circumscribed  limits  of  petty  territories.  Syria  and  Greece,  so 
long  mere  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  fill  a  larger  space  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  than  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Continent. 
Ever  since  it  was  first  visited  by  Wallis  and  Cook  in  1767 — 9, 
Tahiti,  the  '  New  Cythera'  of  the  French  Navigators,  has,  under 
different  aspects,  occupied  a  degree  of  notice  immeasurably  dis- 
proportionate to  its  territorial  extent,  its  value  as  a  possession, 
or  its  political  importance.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  florid  de- 
scription, of  historical  disquisition,  of  missionary  narrative,  of 
political  debate.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  subject 
of  a  groupe  of  coral  islets,  containing  a  total  population  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  third-rate  town  in  England.  Yet,  in  this  miniature 
territory,  moral  revolutions  have  taken  place,  not  less  marvellous 
than  the  physical  changes  which  have  clothed  the  coral  rock  with 
soil,  vegetation,  and  abundance ;  and  the  triumph  of  christian 
civilization  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a  fact  not  the  less  inte- 
resting to  the  philosopher  or  the  philanthropist,  because  the  ex- 
periment has  been  exhibited  on  so  small  a  scale.  Till  the  last 
visit  of  the  lamented  Williams  to  his  native  land,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  delightful  narrative,  the  English  public  had  not 
indeed  generally  taken  much  interest  in  the  Polynesian  missions ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  but  too  true,  that  the  strong  feeling 
which  he  awakened,  has  greatly  subsided.  '  As  Tahiti  is  not 
English,^  remarks  a  snarling  jourualist,  who  at  least  understands 
the  temper  of  our  political  men,  ^  Englishmen  in  general  scarcely 
care  whether  it  is  left  alone,  protected,  seized,  or  sunk  in  the  sea.' 
English  people  care  but  too  little  about  these  things ;  care  very 
little  for  the  furtherance  of  British  interests  in  distant  territories. 
The  worst  is,  that  even  religious  people  in  England,  who  might 
be  expected  to  discover  more  intelligence  and  less  selfish  indif- 
ference in  this  respect,  as  having  higher  motives  for  caring  for 
the  furtherance  of  those  interests,  lie  open,  too  extensively,  to 
the  reproach  which  the  sarcasm  of  the  journalist  implies.  British 
Protestants  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  charged  with  having  exag- 
gerated the  importance  of  the  moral  conquests  which  have  been 
eiFected  by  the  despised  instrumentality  of  the  evangelical  mis- 
sionary in  that  region.  Insignificant  as  may  be  these  islands, 
considered  as  territorial  possessions,  and  circumscribed,  therefore, 
as  is  the  sphere  which  they  present  for  either  conmerdal  enter- 
prise or  religious  rivalry,  they  have  not  eluded  the  jealous  notice 
of  rival  powers,  or  been  deemed  too  mean  a  prey  to  attract  firom 
its  lofty  eyrie  the  vulture  of  Rome.  We  find,  so  long  ago 
as  when  the  notorious  Captain  Kotzebue  visited  Tahiti,  the 
hospitality  of  which  he  so  shamefully  abused,  (in  1823)  from  a 
long  conversation  which  Mr.  Nott,  the  senior  missionary,  had 
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with  him  on  the  reUtioQ  in  which  the  islands  stood  to  England, 
it  WBfl  inferred,  that  Bussia '  coveted  the  petty,  but  merely  nomi- 
nal distinction  of  adding  these  green  specks  withia  the  Tropics 
to  the  measureless  deserts  of  snow  land  which  constitute  her 
Asiatic  empire,'  '  There  is,  however,'  it  was  remarked,  '  no  dis- 
position at  all  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  acknowledge  such 
dependence,  under  the  pretext  of  alliance  with  the  Autocrat  of 
all  the  RuBsias  j  whereas  they  would  be  glad  to  put  themselves 
under  the  direct  guardianship  of  England*.'  Ever  since  then, 
during  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Kotzebue's 
visit,  the  degree  of  watchful  attention  which  those  islands  have 
attracted,  on  the  part  of  foreign  navigators  and  foreign  propa- 
gandists, hostile  to  the  faith  planted  by  British  Protestants,  and 
to  the  purer  and  severer  morals  resulting  from  it,  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  contemptuous  disregard  manifested  by  the 
British  Government  upon  the  subject.  An  honourable  excep- 
tion, indeed,  demands  especial  notice.  In  1827,  George  Can- 
ning, ever  alive  to  British  interests  and  to  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity, (a  man  formed  to  be  a  statesman,  although  condemned  to 
wear  the  shackles  of  party,)  addressed,  as  Secretary  of  State  fiw 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  following  letter  to  king  Pomare,  in  reply  to 
a  formal  request  to  be  allowed  permission  to  use  the  British  flag. 
The  letter  is  at  this  moment  of  the  more  importance  as  an  his- 
torical document,  because,  np  to  the  instructions  issued  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  subsequently  to  the  piratical  outrages  of  the  French 
Admiral,  it  was  regarded  as  the  authentic  exposition  of  the  policy 
and  intentions  of  the  British  Government,  the  standing  order  by 
which  our  officers  on  that  station  were  to  guide  their  course. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

Foreign  Office,  London,  March  3,  1827. 

'  Sm. — The  MisBionary.Mr.  Henry  Nott,  has  delivered  to  roe  the  letter 
which  you  addressed  to  the  King  my  master,  on  the  Stb  of  October, 
1825,  soliciting  Hill  Majesty's  friendship  and  protection,  and  also  re- 
questing- permission  to  use  the  British  flag. 

■  I  have  hastened  to  lay  your  letter  before  tfae  King,  and  have  received 
His  Majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  you,  that,  while  His  Majesty  feels 
every  disposition  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  as  far  as  His  Majesty  can 
do  so  with  propriety,  he  regrets  that,  contiitently  mith  the  vtages  etla- 
bliahed  among  the  natioiu  of  Europe,  it  would  be  improper  to  grant  the 
peimission  you  solicit  to  use  the  British  6ag, 

'  His  Majesty,  however,  commands  me  to  say,  that  altboogb  the 
customs  of  Europe  forbid  his  acceding  to  your  wishes  in  this  respect,  1* 
\eill  be  happy  to  afford  to  yourtelf  and  to  your  dominiinu  all  lach  pro- 
tection at  His  Majtity  can  grant  to  a  friendly  Power  at  to  remote  a  dit' 
taitcefrom  ki»  ow*  kingdomi. 

■  Tyennaii  and  Bennet's  Jounuli  voV.  ii.  \i.  %1 . 
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'  His  Majesty  has  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  Tarioos  accounts 
which  have  reached  this  country,  of  the  hencficial  change  whidi  has 
taken  place  in  the  moral  and  social  state  of  the  Islands  under  your 
government,  and  of  the  progressive  advancement  of  your  subjects  in 
civilization,  through  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  means 
of  the  Missionaries  sent  out  from  Great  Britain.  His  Majesty  trusts, 
that  the  benefits  which  have  been  thus,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Missionaries,  derived  from  that  religion,  may  be  long  continued  to  your 
dominions  and  people. 

'  I  have  committed  this  letter  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Nott,  who  is  about 
to  return  to  Tahiti.  He  will  present  it  to  you,  and  will  assure  you  more 
fully  of  the  friendly  dispositions  entertained  towards  you  by  the  King  my 
master. 

'  In  conclusion,  I  recommend  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

(Signed)  Georgk  Canning.* 

To  PoMARB,  Chief  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  have  styled  this  an  honourable  exception  to  the  impolitic 
indifference  manifested  by  successive  administrations  in  this 
country  to  the  affairs  of  Polynesia;  how  justly,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that,  while  the  official  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning  has  never  been  disowned,  retracted,  or  annulled,  it  h^ 
not  been  followed  up  by  any  corresponding  acts  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  it  conveys.  Some 
time  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  astonishing  change  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  the  manners  of  the  Tahitian  islanders 
had  begim  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  scornful  infidel,  and  the 
malign  jeers  of  the  licentious.  Duperrey,  the  French  navigator, 
whose  corvette  (the  CoquiUe)  was  the  first  French  vessel  of  war 
that  had  visited  Tahiti  subsequently  to  the  conversion  of  its 
inhabitants, — in  his  report  to  the  minister  of  marine,  ex- 
presses the  astonishment  he  felt  at  what  he  witnessed  in  an 
island  described  in  such  different  terms  by  Wallis,  Bougainville, 
Cook,  and  Vancouver.  '  The  missionaries,^  he  says,  ^  have 
totally  changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
Idolatry  no  longer  exists  among  them.  The  women  no  longer 
come   on    board  the   ships :    they   discover    even  an   extreme 

modesty  when  they  are  met  with  on  shore All  the  natives 

can  read  and  write :  they  have  in  their  hands  books  of  reUgion, 
translated  into  their  own  language.  Handsome  churches  have 
been  erected;  and  the  whole  population  repair  twice  a- week 
with  great  devotion  to  hear  the  preacher.^  This  honest  testi- 
mony eUcited  from  many  men  in  France,  eminent  for  their, 
talent  or  position,  expressions  of  admiration ;  and  among  others, 
M.  Ouizot  himself,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Evangelical   Missions,   in   1826,  drew  the 
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following  contrast  between   the   missions   conducted   by   Pn>- 
testants,  and  those  of  the  Catholics : — 

'  The  first  of  these  cbaracterietics,  that  which  strikes  me  at  the  ontMt, 
is,  that  ProtestBiit  miBsionaries  do  not  go  forth  to  make  conquests  for  the 
advantage  of  a  charch  already  powerAil.  They  do  not  extend  the 
domination  of  an  eccleeiaatical  government :  they  do  not  even  introduce 
among  the  people  whom  they  aim  at  converting,  an  external  disdpline 
already  regulated,  an  ecclesiastical  government  ready  made.  They 
convey  to  them  simply  the  feith  and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  They 
preach  one  doctrine  for  their  minds  ;  one  role  for  their  actions.  Tixj 
labour  to  reform  the  inner  man,  the  moral  man.  the  free  man.  It  is  to 
God  alone  and  the  Gospel,  they  require  him  to  yield  submission.  Th^ 
leave  it  afterwards  to  the  word  which  they  have  sown,  to  accomplish 
the  rest,  and  to  organise  the  Christian  community  according  to  places, 
circumstances,  possibilities.  I  recite  numerous  instances ;  the  most 
recent  is  that  presented  by  the  isle  of  Tahiti,  where  the  entire  com- 
munity, first  religiously  and  morally  reformed  hy  evangehca]  missions, 
have  in  turn  reformed  their  own  external  and  civil  organization 
spontaneously,  and  aa  it  suited  them.' 

M.  Guizot  proceeded  to  specify  some  other  characteristics 
peculiar  to  Protestant  missions : — 

'  The  Catholic  missionary  arrives  alone,  a  stranger  to  the  sitoation,  to 
the  common  affections  oi  men ;  he  is  better  fitted  to  acquire  an 
Bscendancy.  than  to  awaken  sympathy.  Protestant  missions,  on  the 
contrary,  are.  so  to  apeak,  family  migsioiu.  The  heathen  will  be  easily 
led  to  recognize  aa  brothers,  missioiiaries  who  are  husbands  and  fathers 
like  themselves.  These  missionB  thus  present  an  example  of  Christiaa 
society  by  the  side  of  the  precepts  of  the  faith  ;  an  example  of  all  the 
social  relations,  of  all  the  domestic  sentiments,  r^ulated  according  to 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel ;  a  method  of  instruction  which  is  assnredljr 
not  the  least  perfect. . , .  The  CathoUc  missions  have  borne  to  the  heathen 
the  hith  and  a  matter ;  while  the  Protestant  missions  bear  to  them  the 
&ith  and  liberty.' 

Can  this  be  the  same  M.  Ouizot  who,  in  1843,  has  lent  him- 
self, as  the  supple  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the  project  of 
establishing  a  Catholic  mission  in  this  very  island,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  faith  and  morality  established  by  evangelical  Protest- 
antism ?  In  the  '  History  and  Inquiry"  of  M,  Lutteroth,  &om 
which  we  have  taken  the  above  extract,  the  testimony  borne  by 
M,  Hyde  de  Neuville,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Marine,  to  the 
marvellous  transformation  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders,  is  also 
cited;  as  well  as  the  more  equivocal  language  in  which  that 
sentimental  coxcomb,  Chateaubriand,  speaks  regretfully  and 
sneeringly  of  Tahiti  having  lost  her  dances,  her  choirs,  her 
voluptuous  manners.  'The  beandfid  inhabitants  of  tke  n.«;« 
Cythera  are  now  transformed,  imdei  t\wai  \itft»i.-fe»L\.  Xs«*> 
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and  elegant  palms^  into  puritans,  who  attend  preaching,  and 
read  the  Bible  with  Methodist  missionaries/  Such  a  change 
did  not  comport  with  the  writer's  fantastic  idea  of  the  '  genius  of 
Christianity/  Public  opinion  in  France,  however,  formed  itself 
mainly  upon  these  testimonies  of  Guizot,  Hyde  de  Neuville, 
and  Chateaubriand.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  atrocious 
calumnies  and  monstrous  fictions  of  the  Russian  navigator, 
Kotzebue,  have  been  adopted,  and  zealously  sustained  in  all 
their  extravagance  and  malignity,  by  such  men  as  Lesson, 
Laplace,  and  Du  Petit  Thenars.  The  filrst  of  these  writers,*  who 
accompanied  Duperrey,  as  second  surgeon,  on  board  the  Coquille, 
repeats  the  ridiculous  falsehood  which  attributed  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  island  chiefly  to  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  justify  the  former 
impure  manners  of  Tahiti,  mourning  over  their  conversion 
firom  Pagan  idolatry.  The  pirate  admiral,  Du  Petit  Thenars, 
talks  in  the  same  strain ;  afiSrming,  with  a  similar  contempt  for 
truth,  that  the  persecution  by  which  the  new  faith  had  been 
established,  had  cost  the  lives  of  ten  times  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals that  had  ever  been  immolated  on  the  collective  altars 
of  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Society  Islands.  And  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats  (the  Court  journal)  of  March  27,  1843,  we 
find  the  same  stale  and  often  refuted  falsehoods  repeated  in  these 
words : — 

'  The  English  missioDaries  have  carried  with  them  to  the  Tahitians 
civil  war  under  its  most  terrible  form, — a  religious  war,  which  has 
desolated  them  for  a  number  of  years;  so  that  of  this  population, 
estimated,  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  by  Captain  Cook,  at  upwards 
of  130,000  inhabitants,  and  by  Forster  at  145,000,  there  now  remain 
scarcely  8,000.' 

Our  readers  cannot  require  to  be  informed,  that  the  civil  war 
which  ended  in  the  submission  of  the  whole  island  to  Pomare 
I.,  broke  out  in  1793,  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Piotestant  missionaries ;  and  that  the  result  of  the  most  careful 
inquiries,  anterior  to  their  gaining  any  influence,  gave  from 
5,000  to  8,000  as  the  actual  number  of  the  population.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  considerably  increased.  But  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  island,  the  whole  interior  of 
which  is  filled  with  lofty  mountains,  traversed  by  a  single  valley, 
with  only  a  belt  of  fertile  soil  between  them  and  the  sea,  is  sirf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  one,  that  Tahiti  never  could  have  con- 
tained or  supported  a  much  larger  or  denser  population.    The 

*  Voyage  round  the  World,  undertaken  by  order  of  Government,  in  the  cor- 
vette '  La  Coouille'.  By  P.  Lesson,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Paris,  1838. 
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extravagant  estimates  of  Cook  and  the  early  ORTigators  were 
mere  conjectures,  built  upon  fallacious  data,  in  the  absence  of 
all  direct  information.  Yet,  the  very  ignorance  of  the  first  navi- 
gators serves  the  French  libellers  with  the  ground  of  attack 
upon  the  Protestant  missionaries,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence 
of  nature  herself,  to  say  nothing  of  statistical  facts.  Nay  the 
stupidity  or  malignity  of  the  statement  is  still  further  evinced 
by  its  requiring  us  to  suppose,  that  while,  in  the  forty  years 
from  1769  to  1809,  the  population  remained  stationary  at 
180,000,  or  increased,  in  spite  of  wars,  human  sacrifices,  in- 
fanticide, licentiousuesH,  and  destructive  diseases,  it  had,  a  few 
years  afler  that  period,  been  suddenly  reduced  by  religious  wars 
to  less  than  a  twentieth  of  that  number.  Nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  people  must  have  fallen  by  each  other's  bands,  as  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  by  the  puritan  missionaries  1 
The  stoiy  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  which  ate  up  each  other,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  tails,  is  no  longer  without  a  parallel.  It  is  by 
assertions  of  this  character,  operating  on  the  credulity  and  pre- 
judice of  the  uninformed  and  sensitive  French  public,  that  the 
King  of  France  and  hiaproteff^a  have  sought  to  make  out  a  case, 
and  excite  a  national  feeling  in  favour  of  a  French  protectorate. 

The  actual  designs  of  the  French  upon  Tahiti  date  only  from 
the  year  1836.  On  the  21st  of  November  of  that  year,  a  small 
vessel  arrived  at  Papaiti,  from  Gambier  island,  having  on  board 
two  Roman  catholic  priests,  natives  of  PVance,  named  Laval  and 
Caret.  In  order  to  account  for  their  arrival,  we  must  go  back 
ft  few  years ;  and  we  shall  avul  ourselves  of  Mr.  Lutteroth's 
pamphlet,  to  bring  before  our  readers,  in  bis  true  character,  the 
prime  instigator  of  all  the  intrigues  and  acts  of  violence  from 
which  Tahiti  has  been  and  ia  still  cruelly  suffering — the  ex-Ameri- 
can, ex-Gallican  consul,  M.  Mcerenhout. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  a  Belgian,  M.  M<eren- 
hout,  arrived  at  Tahiti.  His  object  was,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  commercial  establishment,  and  to  engage  in  speculations 
that  might  repair  severe  losses.  The  more  advanced  civilization 
of  this  island  recommended  it  as  the  centre  of  his  operations, 
which  required  him  to  enter  into  relations  with  all  the  points  of 
Oceania,  including  the  Oambier  islands,  one  of  the  groupes 
nearest  to  China.  These  enterprises  were  not  successful.  In 
less  than  five  years,  he  lost  four  vessels,  one  of  which  entirely 
belonged  to  him,  and  two  were  half  his  property.  M.  Moerenhout 
sent  bis  schooner  with  divers  to  fish  for  nacre  and  pearls  upon 
the  banks  known  to  bim.  During  this  time,  he  made  the 
islanders  cut  wood  and  prepare  arrow-root,  paying  them  with 
clothes  and  other  useful  artides.  All  these  production«^eK.«&Ki- 
wards  forwarded  to  Valparaiso.  Being  oi  Hi.cQSfti\iT«K&i«V'**'i 
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M.  Moerenhout  attempted  also  to  plant  the  sugar-caue.  Twenty 
acres  were  brought  under  cultivation  by  his  exertions ;  but  thw 
experiment  did  not  succeed.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
abandoned  it,  estimating  his  loss  at  nearly  10,000  francs. 

'  It  may  easily  be  understood,  that  the  arrival  of  this  trader  was  a  very 
important  event  for  Tahiti.     His  establishment,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  a  few  years  before,  was  now  rendered  possible,  thanks  oolj 
to  the  civilisation  introduced  by  the  missionaries.   But  this  new  element, 
which  had  come  to  mingle  itself  with  those  already  described,  was  in 
many  respects  of  a  contrary  character.     Up  to  that  time,  all  had  heen 
done  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  islanders.     Their  social  advance- 
ment had  been  the  great,  the  sole  interest ;  the  mission  had  no  other  object. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  a  private  interest  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  that 
general  interest,  which  could  not  fail  occasionally  to  come  into  collision 
with  it.      For  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  build  at  Panavia  a  church  of 
large  dimensions,  of  the  wood  of  the  tomana  and  bread-fruit  tree,  with 
doors,  windows,  and  benches.     For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  fell 
the  trees,  to  saw,  plane,  and  polish  them,  which  occupied  two  or  three 
years.   This,  says  M.  Moerenhout*,  was  an  injury  to  the  merchant,  who, 
reckoning  upon  arrow-root  to  form  part  of  his  cargoes,  found  himself  de- 
prived of  it,  because  the  Indians,  necessarily  occupied  with  other  things, 
could  only  exchange  their  commodities  for  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
church, — locks,  nculs,  paint.'     At  other  times,  the  ground  of  the  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  various  instructions  the  natives  were  receiving,  or 
the  religious  exercises  in  which  they  were  taking  part,  hindered  them 
from  devoting  to  the  labour  which  he  required  of  them,  as  much  time  as 
he  wished.     The  mission  appeared  to  him  an  obstacle  to  his  prosperity ; 
and  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  himself  was  an  impediment  to  the  regular 
advancement  of  this  people.     It  might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  the  missionaries  to  study  above  everything  the  well- 
being  of  the  islanders,  since  that  of  M.  Moerenhout  came  into  question. 
Such,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  the  origin  of  an  ill-will  which  con- 
tinued gradually  to  strengthen,  till  it  at  length  knew  no  bounds.     In  a 
work  which  be  occupied  himself  in  publishing,  during  his  residence  in 
France,  M.  Moerenhout  had  spoken  of  the  missionaries  in  the  following 
respectful  terms  : — '  The  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  (I  owe  them 
this  justice)  are  amiable  men,  who  have  nothing  gloomy  about  them,  and 
no  affectation  of  reserve.  Mr.  Nott  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  old  men 
vou  can  meet  with  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  the  mildest  and  best  man  I  ever  saw  ; 
Messrs.  Pritchard,  Simpson,  and  Osmond,  excellent  company.     I  have 
already  spoken  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  are  intimate  with  him :    he  possesses  extensive  acquirements,  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  his  love  of  study  and  his  assiduous  apphcation. 
Mr.  Henry  has  but  the  fault  of  being  a  little  too  rigid ;  otherwise,  he  is 
just,  upright,  and  incapable  of  hurting  a  human  being ;  and  there  is  no 
one,  down  to  Mr.  Darling,  but  you  must  be  pleased  with,  in  your  best  mo- 
ments, and  from  whom  you  would  not  find  the  most  frank  and  cordial  hospi- 

*  *  Voyages  aux  lies  du  Grand  Ocean,  par  J.  A.  Moerenhout,  Consul  G^ne- 
lal  det  Etatt  Unis.'  2  volt. 
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tality.'  On  several  occaeiona,  the  mifieionBries  interposed  in  M.  Mceren- 
hout's  favour,  in  the  disputes  which  he  had  with  the  inhabitants.  He  is 
especially  pleased  on  this  ground  with  Mr.  Davies,  who  always  shewed 
hira,  he  says,  much  regard  and  attention.  Mr.  Williams  had  settled 
some  diBferences  which  he  had  with  a  white  established  at  Raiatea, 
Moreover,  he  pays  homage  to  the  disinterestedness,  the  generosity  of  the 
missionaries,  and  adds  :  '  the  missionary  Pritchard  is  deserving  here  of 
the  highest  eulogies.'  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  advert  to  this  expres- 
sion, inasmuch  as  M.  Mcerenhout  afterwards  entertained  towards  him 
very  difierent  sentiments.  M.  Mcerenhout  repels  several  charges  invented 
by  other  travellers.  He  admits  the  horrible  character  of  the  ancient 
manners,  and  attributes  to  Christianity  the  change  ;  yet,  this  change  in- 
spires in  him  no  sympathy.  '  Everywhere  we  worship  the  same  God. 
Taaora  and  Jehovah  are  alike  but  names,'  is  his  language.  It  must  be 
(xinfessed,  this  was  not  the  language  of  the  missionaries.  If  M.  Mceren- 
hout was  afraid  of  their  influence,  they  might  well  have  some  reason  for 
dreading  his.     The  schism  between  them  became  wider  and  wider. 

'  fiut  another  cause  still  must  have  increased  the  disagreement.  The 
trade  carried  on  by  M.  Mtcrenhout.  according  to  his  own  confession, 
was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  morals  of  the 
island.  He  thus  describes  them: — "The  little  vessels  and  the  divers 
which  I  had  sent  to  the  Fomontou  Isles,  to  fish  for  nacre,  those  which 
I  had  sent  to  procare  torlinM-ahell,  tfaose  which  I  had  despatched  to 
Chili,  and  received  in  retorn,  my  transactions  with  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  with  the  vessels  that  visited  the  island,  and  that 
now  became  every  day  more  numerons— all  this  had  given  to  tlie 
locality  an  importance  which  attracted  to  it  strangers  of  all  claweai 
especially  smiths,  carpenters,  coopers,  sailors,  and,  unhappily,  also, 
greater  numbers  of  vagabonds,  deserters,  and  scoundrels  expelled  from 
their  ships ;  all  of  whom,  had  they  known  how  to  employ  themselves, 
might  easily  have  found  means  to  live  in  this  place,  where,  as  it  was, 
they  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  for  they  were  all  drunitards,  quarrel- 
some, setting  an  example  of  debauchery  and  a  horrible  life,  unheard-of 
even  among  the  Indians.  These  excesses  on  the  part  of  foreigners, 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  disastrous  in^uence  on  the  natives  ;  they  became 
such,  that,  had  there  not  been  a  season  at  which  very  few  vessels  visit 
theislaud,itwould  have  become  impossible  to  hve  there.'  These  deplorable 
effects  were  especially  felt  in  the  ports,  where  the  unbridled  licentious- 
ness of  the  sailors  spread  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  By  this  means 
were  revived,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  seducers,  those  frightful  scenes  on 
board  the  ships,  which  Christianity  had  abolished,  and  which  brought 
back  the  times  of  Bougainville,  Is  it  astonishing  that  these  disorders, 
which  threatened  to  replunge  the  island  into  a  moral  debasement  equal 
to  that  from  which  it  had  been  with  so  much  trouble  rescued,  should 
have  tilled  the  missionaries  with  anxiety  ?  M.  Mcerenhout  admits  that 
the  establishment  he  had  formed  was  the  occasion  of  it :  can  we  blame 
them  for  having  regarded  him  as  a  scourge  F 

'  M.  Mcerenhout  had  hitherto  quitted  Tahiti  only  to  visit  the  islands 
of  Oceania,  or  to  make  a  few  trips  to  Chili,  when,  in  1834.  a  vo-jajfe^Vi 
Earope  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  the  aucceu  oi\a&  o^ftnia»a*-    "** 
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embarked  on  the  23rd  of  April ;  proceeded  to  the  United  States ; 
solicited  and  obtained  there  the  title  of  Consul,  of  which  he  wished  to 
avail  himself,  on  his  return,  to  increase  his  importance ;  and  arrived  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  same  year/ 

Thus  far  we  have  closely  adhered  to  M.  LutterotVs  narrative, 
in  which^  it  will  be  seen,  he  has  cited  as  his  authority,  M. 
Moerenhout^s  own  testimony,  in  the  volumes  referred  to ;  and 
we  have  deemed  it  important  that  this  man^s  character  and 
motives  should  be  fully  understood.  We  must  now  drop  him 
for  a  while,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  collateral  projects  of  the 
Romish  propagandists  in  the  South  Seas ;  still  avfuling  ourselves 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  but  without  confining  ourselves  to 
the  writer's  language. 

As  far  back  as  1826,  the  successftd  operations  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  British  and  American,  in  this  region,  had 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  an  abortive 
attempt  was  made  in  that  year,  to  establish  a  Romish  mission 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  work  interrupted  by  this  failure 
was  not  relinquished.  A  decree  of  the  Propaganda,  confirmed 
by  Leo  XII.,  June  2,  1833,  confided  to  the  Society  of  Picpus* 
the  gigantic  task  of  bringing  vrithin  the  pale  of  the  Romish 
Church  all  the  islands  of  the  North  and  South  PacificOcean,  fix>m 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  Antarctic  circle.  In  pursuance  of 
this  decree  of  1833,  a  young  priest  of  the  house  of  Picpus,  M. 
Etienne  Rochouse,  was  nominated  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Eastern 
Oceania,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  NicopoUs  in  partibus,  M. 
Chrysostom  Liansu,  appointed  Prefect  Apostolic  of  all  the 
southern  part  of  this  division  of  Oceania,  preceded  him  in  this 
mission,  accompanied  by  two  priests  belonging  to  the  same 
congregation,  already  mentioned ;  Mess.  Francois  d^ Assise  Caret 
and  Honor^  Laval,  to  whom  was  attached  an  Irish  Catechist, 
M.  Colomban  Murphy.  They  arrived  at  Valparaiso  May  13, 
1834,  where  the  Prefect  took  up  his  residence,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  connexion  between  the  missionaries  and  the  house 
of  Picpus,  while  his  companions  repaired  to  the  Grambier  Isles. 
They  arrived  there  in  August,  1834 ;  and,  according  to  their 
own  account,  met  with  marvellous  success,  by  the  help  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Michael,  in  converting  the  heathen  inhabitants 
to  the  worship  of  the  good  Maiy,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  in 

♦  The  Socie^  of  Picpus,  founded  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Coudrin,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  youth,  in  a  house  of  the  street  which  has 

fiven  its  name  to  the  association,  was  organized  shortly  after  the  Restoration, 
uly  1814,  with  the  double  object  of  reviving  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in 
France,  and  of  propa^tin^  it  among  the  heathen.  Pope  Pius  VII.  sanc- 
tioned it  by  a  bull.  By  this  title,  it  connects  itself  with  three  other  French 
congregations  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Lazarists,  the  Marists,  and  the 
powerful  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  estabUshed  at  Lyoas. 
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tcacliing  them  that,  as  '  Ood  has  no  wife,  and  Jesus  Chnst  has 
no  wife,'  no  married  man  can  be  a  true  misBionary  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  St.  Peter.'  Monseigneur  Etienne  (Rouchousc), 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  embarked  at  Havre,  in  October  1834, 
attended  by  three  priests  and  three  catechiats,  and  reached 
Akeiia  in  May  following.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell 
npon  the  chiiracteristic  proceedings  of  '  Bishop  Stephen'  and 
his  assistants  in  these  inlands ;  yet,  it  is  nut  unimportant  that 
we  have,  in  their  own  letters,  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the 
religion  which  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  Protestantism  in 
all  the  archipelagoes  of  the  (Ircat  Ocean ;  a  religion  of  forms,  and 
symbols,  and  holy  names,  from  which  every  Christian  idea  was 
utterly  excluded.  The  conquest  of  idolatry,  however,  was  a 
trivial  achievement  in  their  estimalion,  compared  with  the 
greater  work  of  expelling  heresy  ;  and  upon  this,  in  fulfilment 
of  their  mission,  they  were  anxious  to  enter  without  delay.  In 
May,  1836,  the  Catechist  Colomban  was  sent  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  disguised  as  a  simple  mechanic.  He  touched  at  Tahiti 
in  his  way,  having  orders  to  ascertain  what  facilities  it  presented 
for  an  establishment.  Being  the  fii-st  representative  of  the 
Roman  Church  who  had  set  his  foot  on  this  island,  his  arrival 
could  not  but  enrage  the  enemy  of  all  good,  whom  he  represents 
as  the  special  patnm  of  the  Protestant  missionaries.  Neverthe- 
less, he  obtained  permission  to  remain,  though  his  real  capacity 
was  known ;  and  he  spent  there  a  little  more  than  a  month.  In 
his  letters  to  Bishop  Stephen,  while  urging  him  to  repair  in 
person  to  this  important  post,  he  expressly  informs  him  of  the 
law  of  the  island,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  reception 
of  a  foreigner,  that  the  Queen  and  the  chiefs  should  unite  in 
deciding  whether  he  should  renniin  or  not.  The  existence  of 
this  law  has  since  been  stoutly  denied.  Instead  of  the  bishop,  the 
two  priests.  Caret  and  Laval,  responded  to  the  appeal  of  brother 
Colomban ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  little  schooner  which 
was  returning  to  Tahiti,  they  arrived  at  that  island,  'partly 
idolatrous  and  partly  heretical,'  October  20,  1836;  effected  a 
clandestine  landing  by  stratagem,  at  a  point  of  the  island  remote 
from  the  port;  and  making  their  way  to  Papaiti,  repaired  to  the 
house  of  M.  Moerenhout,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to 
prosecute  his  mercantile  schemes,  and  was  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  them  by  giving  them  his  protection  and  support. 
On  the  25th,  he  accoin])anied  them  to  the  Queen,  to  whom,  in 
the  presence  of  several  chiefs,  and  '  the  missionary  Pritchard,' 
they  were  permitted  to  make  their  formal  request  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  island.  They  were  told,  that  the 
Queen  could  not  give  them  an  answer :  it  wa%  "(ve,«ts»*«sN  N.«i 
convoke  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  dec\4e  w'po'n.'tt.  "fecSttTt  "iVic^ 
Vol.  xr.  l  l 
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withdrew^  the  priests  made  the  Queen  a  present  of  a  shawl,  to 
which  they  added  four  ounces  of  silver ;  but,  as  this  very  nearly 
represented  the  value  of  the  sixty  piasters  which  the  payment 
for  the  right  of  residence  would  have  amounted  to,  in  case  the 
permission  to  stay  had  been  granted,  this  silver  was  sent  back 
to  them  the  same  day,  lest  its  acceptance  should  be  construed 
into  a  tacit  authorisation  of  their  remaining.  They  brought  it 
a  second  time,  believing,  they  said,  ^  that  the  cause  of  religion 
required  them  to  make  these  offerings  of  silver.^  Pomare 
Vahine  then  accepted  it;  but,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  room  for  misunderstanding  her  intention,  she  sent  back 
some  presents  in  return.  This,  however,  remarks  M.  Lutteroth, 
has  not  prevented  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars  from  saying,  that  she 
accepted  a  payment  for  the  right  of  residence,  and  M.  de  Cam^ 
from  interpreting  her  acceptance  of  it  in  the  same  sense.^ 

Our  account  of  what  passed  in  the  subsequent  assembly  of 
the  chiefs  (November  18),  is  taken  from  the  annals  of  the 
Romish  missionaries  themselves.  M.  Moerenhout  again  attended 
them.  When  they  had  taken  their  seats,  a  judge  rose,  and 
thus  addressed  them : — 

'Tavara  (Laval),  and  Tareta  (Caret):  why  have  you  come  to  this 
land  ?  We  have  orom^duas  (roissionaries)  who  have  been  here  a  long 
time,  and  who  have  instructed  us  in  the  Word.  We  have  no  need  of 
you.  There  i»  a  law  which  forbids  your  entrance  to  this  land :  why 
have  you  come  hither  ?  Return  to  Mangareva.  You  have  made  pre- 
sents to  the  Queen,  who  has  made  you  some  in  return.  Do  not  be 
obstinate  in  remaining/ 

M.  Caret's  reply  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

*  When  we  set  out  from  Mangareva,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  here  a 
queen,  chiefs,  or  a  people  who  would  drive  us  from  their  land.  We 
knew  that  those  who  have  brought  you  the  Word  of  God  have 
calumniated  our  doctrine,  and  have  brought  against  us  false  accusations. 
We  are  come  to  justify  the  doctrine  which  we  preach.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  language  to  manifest  the  truth  at 
present.  Wait  till  we  shall  know  it :  do  not  send  us  away ;  otherwise, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  falsehood.  This  law, 
of  which  you  speak,  is  so  new,  that  the  American  Consul  here  present, 
who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  knows  nothing  of  it.* 

M.  Moerenhout  then  rose  and  said : — 

'  This  law,  which  interdicts  foreigners  to  enter  this  island,  if  it  is  not 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  government,  is  new  and  unknown  to  me.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  right  of  nations.  I  protest  against  it.  It  is  injurious  to 
America,  on  behalf  of  which  I  exercise  here  the  functions  of  consul.' 

The  palpable  falsehood  of  this  declaration  is  incontestibly 

♦  *  Rev\ie  dei  Deux  Mondcs.'  April  15. 
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demonstrated;  first,  by  tlie  letter  of  Colombaa  to  Rouchouse, 
expressly  informing  him  of  the  law;  secondly,  by  the  attempts 
of  the  French  missionaries  to  evade  the  law;  and,  thirdly,  oy 
the  testimony  home  by  M.  Mcerenhout  to  the  existence  of  those 
disorders  which  had  rendered  necessary  the  renewal  and 
enforcement  of  this  ancient  law  of  the  island. 

The  assembly  broke  up  without  coQceding  the  permission  to 
stay ;  and  the  next  day,  the  Queen  wrote  word  to  Messrs.  LamI 
and  Caret,  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer. 

Upon  this,  they  hastened  to  her,  to  try  and  persuade  her  to 
revoke  her  determination,  and  to  repeat  the  reasons  which  made 
them  desirous  of  remaining. 

"These  orom^duat  (missionaries).  Queen,'  they  eaid,  'are  not  the 
messengers  of  God ;  but  we  have  been  sent  by  God  to  make  known  to 
yoD  the  true  Word ;  and  we  will  prove  it  when  we  know  the  language. 
They  are,  you  say,  the  first.  Simon,  the  magician,  also  went  first  to 
Rome  to  teach  his  errors.  St.  Peter  wept  there  second,  to  confound 
him,  and  proclaim  the  truth.' 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  Queen's  letter,  the  two  priests 
took  up  their  quarters  in  a  house  which  M.  Mcerenhout  had 
provided  for  them.  There,  in  defiance  of  repeated  messages 
from  the  Queen,  they  shut  themselves  up;  till  at  length,  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Queen's  orders,  adopted  a 
summary  mode  of  ejectment  by  unroofing  the  house,  and, 
having  gained  an  entrance,  tliey  carried  the  two  foreigners  to 
the  shore,  where  a  canoe  was  in  waiting  to  conduct  them  to  the 
schooner  which  had  brought  them.  M.  Mcerenhout  accom- 
panied them  to  the  sea,  and  said : — '  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  pro- 
tect you  against  this  act  of  violence,  because  I  have  no  troops 
at  my  disposal ;  but  tbey  sbail  know  some  day,  that  I  am  Cotuut 
qf  the  United  States'  After  a  firuitless  endeavour  to  effect  a 
second  landing,  and  an  attempt  equally  unsuccessful  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  low  islet  constantly  visited  by  the  Tahitians,  the 
two  discomfited  missionaries  directed  their  course  back  to  the 
Gambler  islands,  and  arrived  there  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
1836. 

Such  are  the  facts,  according  to  the  account  given  by  M. 
Caret  himself;  in  which,  it  is  observable,  that  no  charge  is 
brought  against  the  Protesttint  missionaries,  of  having  taken 
any  part  in  their  expulsion,  notwithstanding  the  open  avowal 
that  they,  the  French  priests,  came  to  destroy  their  work.  Mr. 
Pritchard  is  the  only  missionary  mentioned  in  M.  Caret's 
recital;  and  he  does  not  represent  him  as  having  taken  any 
prominent  or  responsible  part.  Every  thing  was  dftc\As.^  »sA 
done  by  the  chiefs.  Mr.  Pritchiitd  was,  vn  twA,  lA  Ocia  V-ts* 
L  1.  2 
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acting,  not  as  a  mismonarr,  but  as  British  Consul;  in  which 
capacity^  he  Iiad  certainly  a«  good  a  claim  as  Moerenhout  had 
to  be  present  at  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs ;  and  he  acted,  we 
presume^  as  interpreter  also.  Up  to  this  time,  he  appears 
moreover  to  have  b€jcn  on  as  friendly  terms  with  the  Bel^iau 
adventurer  as  their  oppo>ite  characters  would  admit  of.  Previously 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  assembly  of  chiefs,  at  the  request  of 
the  Oueen,  Mr.  Pritchard  urote  a  letter  (No.  3,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary pai)ers)  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  dated  Tahiti, 
November  19,  18.*56;  and  the  Queen  herself,  at  the  same  time, 
aiidrcHsed  a  letter  to  his  lordship  (No.  4),  to  inquire  'the 
opinion  of  the  liritish  Goveniment.'  The  question  put,  on  the 
pjirt  of  (hicen  Pomare,  was,  whether  Tahiti,  being  acknowledged 
oy  the  British  Goveniment  as  an  independent  nation,  hoisting 
her  own  flag,  had  not  power  to  enact  laws  for  her  own  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  they  did  not  contravene  the  laws  of  nations. 
One  of  the  Tahitian  laws,  Mr.  Pritchard  states  to  be :  '  That  no 
master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  shall  land  any  passenger 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  government.^  Whereas, 
there  were  several  Frenchmen  who  were  determined  to  land 
and  reside  on  the  island,  as  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
Queen  Pomare,  in  her  letter,  states,  that  they  asserted  they 
were  sanctioned  in  the  step  they  had  taken  by  the  British 
Government ;  and  asks :  '  Is  this  true  ?  Are  they  really 
sanctioned  by  the  British  Government?  Is  it  suitable  they 
should  come  here  and  disturb  the  peace  of  my  govern- 
ment?^ These  letters  were  received  at  the  Foreign  OflSce, 
June  10,  1837.  Viscount  Palmerston^s  reply,  dated  July  19, 
disclaims  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  intruders,  and  any  right 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  give  or  to  withhold  a 
sanction  to  their  residence  in  a  territory  not  appertaining  to 
Great  Britain.  'Of  course,^  adds  his  lordship,  '  every  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  refuse  to  any  foreigners  permission  to  reside 
within  its  dominions,  if  the  presence  of  such  foreigners  is  consi- 
dered hurtful  to  the  state;  but,  if  no  such  reason  exists  for 
requiring  foreigners  to  depart,  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  rules 
of  international  hospitality  to  force  them  to  leave  a  country  in 
which  they  may  wish  to  take  up  their  abode,  provided  they  do 
not  infringe  the  laws  of  the  land.*  We  cannot  think  that  this 
reply  was  what  Queen  Pomare  had  reason  to  expect.  The 
question  related  not  to  rules  of  hospitality,  but  to  the  right  of 
an  independent  state  to  refuse  permission  to  foreigners  to  settle 
in  its  territory ;  a  right  which,  if  it  belongs  to  a  government  at 
all,  must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional  upon  any  reason  for 
its  exercise,  good  or  bad.  It  is  no  moral  ju5«tification  of  inhos- 
pitality  or  intolerance,  that  a  man  has  a  riglit  to  shut  his  door 
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against  one  wlio  asks  for  relief  or  protection,  or  to  refuse  to  have 
any  dealings  with  a  person  of  another  religion ;  but  hiu  legal 
right  to  do  so  cannot  be  questioned.  Viscount  Palmcrston's 
reply  might  be  coustrncd  thus :  '  You  have  undoubtedly  such  a 
right;  but  I  would  not  tidvise  you  to  exercise  it.'  Or  it  might 
be  read  :  '  If  you  tliiuk  the  iutioiaiou  of  these  foreigners  hurtful 
to  the  state,  you  will,  of  course,  send  them  about  their  business.' 
But  it  overlooked  the  main  poiut ;  that  a  Tahitian  law  forbade 
the  landing  of  any  passenger  without  the  permission  of  tho 
government,  and  that  these  French  Missionaries  had  effected  a 
landing,  and  were  determined  to  reside  in  defiance  of  that  law ; 
— a  law  of  nccessar)'  precaution,  primarily  designed  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  runaway  convicts  and  sailors,  which  it  might 
liave  been  discreet  or  otherwise  to  extend  to  Roman  Catholic 
Missionaries,  but  the  open  contravention  of  which  could  not  be 
submitted  to  by  any  government,  without  an  abandonment  of  ita 
rigbtfiil  authority. 

-Far  from  shewing  any  inhospitality  to  foreigners,  the Taliitian 
government  made  no  difficulty  in  receiving  JI.  Pompallier,  who, 
some  months  afterwards,  touched  at  Tahiti,  on  his  way  to  New 
Zealand,  as  xicax  apostolic,  in  company  with  the  before-men- 
tioned brotlier  Colomban.  With  this  prelate,  Moerenhout 
entered  into  relations  which  bound  him  by  the  ties  of  interest 
to  the  Catholic  mission.  He  let  to  the  vicar  apostolic  s 
schooner  belonging  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  400  piasters  per  month: 
that  is,  -(■,8{)0  piiisters  a-year.  A  similar  vessel  had  been  pur- 
chased at  Iliiwtni  lor  SOOO  piasters ! 

Early  in  1837,  M.  Caret,  accompanied  this  time  by  M. 
Maigret,  again  set  sail  for  Tahiti.  Not  being  allowed  to  land 
there,  they  proceeded  to  Yalparmso,  but '  not  without  the  hope 
of  one  day  penetrating  into  that  fortress  of  Protestantism  in  the 
boBODi  of  the  Great  Ocean.'  They  had  dedicated  the  projected 
mission  to  '  Our  Lady  of  the  Faith ;'  and  '  it  shall  not  be  said,' 
they  exclaimed,  '  that  error  shall  triumph  over  the  truth :  the 
august  Mary,  whom  the  church  styles  the  destroyer  of  all  here- 
sies, will  be  able  to  annihilate  it  at  Tahiti.'*  Mosrenhout  had 
undertaken  to  teach  the  Tahitians  what  an  American  consul 
could  do ;  but  when  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
informed  of  his  conduct,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  M.  Caret 
was  equally  determined  to  shew  that  a  priest  could  not  be  in- 
sulted with  impunity;  and  proceeding  to  Valparaiso,  he  there 
embarked  for  France,  in  order  to  interest  the  government  in  his 
cause,  and  '  solicit  reparation.'  About  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  France,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  an  affair  took  place,  whicl^. 
M.  Lutterotb  adduces  as  a  counterpart  to  ■w\v^  V»S.  owM.xxw&.'aS. 
"  Aunalca  de  la  ProiingaUuD,  6ic,    'So.  5&,  v-  IIA. 
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Tahiti^  and  which  put  to  the  test  the  toleration  of  the  French 
Government.  A  Swiss  protestant  minister^  M.  Delafontaine, 
had^  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants^  come  to  Montargis^  to 
preachy  having  given  previous  notice  to  the  mayor  of  the  place^ 
of  the  day  on  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  public  worship. 

'  But,  in  tbiB  land  of  liberty  of  worship,  the  mayor  opposed  his  coining 
on  the  ground  of  Art.  294  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  gave  him  notice  that, 
if  be  persisted  in  bis  determination  to  preach,  be  should  be  placed,  to  bis 
great  regret,  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  reporting  this  infraction 
of  the  law,  and  of  referring  it  to  the  magistrate  charged  with  prosecuting 
the  offence.  Are  we  in  France  or  in  Tahiti  ?  Matters,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  rest  there.  Encouraged  by  the  neighbouring  pastor,  and 
by  several  of  bis  French  co-religionists,  who  saw  their  own  rights  com- 
promised by  the  interdict  pronounced  against  him,  M.  Delafontaine 
preached.  He  then  received  a  formal  notice  to  discontinue  his  functions, 
on  the  ground,  not  only  of  the  Article  (294)  mentioned  by  the  mayor, 
but  also  on  that  of  a  new  law,  a  certain  law  respecting  associations,  of 
which  the  very  minister  of  justice  who  threatened  to  enforce  it,  had 
solemnly  declared  in  the  national  senate,  that  it  should  never  be  appli- 
cable to  such  cases.  He  ordered  the  prefect  to  write  word,  that,  lif  he 
(M.  Delafontaine)  persevered  in  his  illegal  resistance,  it  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  have  recourse  to  rigorous  measures.  The  prefect  added, 
'  Force  doit  r ester  d  la  lot*  At  Montargis,  as  at  Tahiti,  the  law 
remained  in  force.' 

M.  Delafontaine  was  condemned  by  the  court  at  Montargis, 
Nov.  15,  1837,  on  this  law  against  associations,  to  two  months' 
imprisonment,  with  the  intimation,  that  he  would  be  more  severely- 
dealt  with  on  a  repetition  of  the  oflFence ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  flee  the  country,  leaving  others  to  maintain  in 
France  the  principle  of  liberty  of  worship.  '  The  parallel  is 
deficient  in  one  respect,'  remarks  M.  Lutteroth :  ^  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  Helvetic  Diet  have  demanded  reparation/ 

M.  Caret  proceeded  from  Paris  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with 
every  encouragement  from  the  Pope ;  and  he  returned  to  Paris 
at  the  preciae  moment  when  a  closer  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  French  Government,  the  eflects 
of  which  have  been  felt  in  other  quarters  besides  Oceania.  From 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  French,  he  met  with  the  warmest 
reception. 

M.  Caret  sailed  again  for  Oceania  at  the  end  of  May,  1838. 
Orders  from  the  French  Minister,  M.  de  Rosamel,  had  preceded 
him.  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  then  commanding  the  Venus,  (of 
whose  previous  exploits  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  our  limits 
forbid    us   here  to  take   notice,*)  received  at  Valparaiso  des- 

•  M.  Lutteroth  remarks,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  Du  Petit  Thouars,  to 
throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  his  violent  proceedings  at  Tahiti ;  inas- 
much as  his  conduct  under  similar  circumstances  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 


patclies  from  hia  gOTemment,  directing  him  '  to  exact  repara- 
tioD  from  Queen  Pomare,  and  to  demand  damages  and  com- 
pensation for  Mess.  Laval  and  Caret,  so  unjustly  ill-troated, 
and  so  outrageously  compelled  to  take  their  passage  to  return  to 
the  places  wlience  they  came.'  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars  himself 
declares  this  to  have  been  tJie  principal  object  of  his  visit  to 
Tahiti.  On  the  37th  of  August,  1838,  the  Venus  cast  anchor 
in  the  road  of  Papaiti.  His  first  i)usinesa  was,  to  see  M. 
Moerentiout,  whom  he  had  formally  met  in  Chili;  and  having 
received  from  him  an  exaggerated  version  of  the  horrible 
persecution  sustained  by  the  two  French  missionaries,  without 
making  any  further  inquiry,  lie  proceeded  to  execute  his  com- 
mission, by  issuing  the  letter  to  Queen  Pomare,  demanding, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  a  written  apology  to  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  a  sura  of  2,000  dollars,  as  an  indemnification  to 
Messrs.  Laval  and  Caret,  for  the  loss  occasioned  to  them  by  the 
bad  treatment  they  had  received.  A  translation  of  this  docu- 
ment, and  a  copy  of  the  '  Convention,'  dictated  to  the  Queen 
and  her  chiefs  by  the  French  commander,  were  forwarded  by 
Mr.ConsuJPritchard,  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  November  9,1838; 
together  with  a  letter  from  Queen  Pomare  and  her  chiefs,  to 
Queen  Victoria,  earnestly  and  pathetically  imploring  British 
protection.  These  documents  will  be  found  in  the  first  series  of 
parliamentary  papers  (pp.  3,  6) .  'I  have  also,'  writes  Mr. 
Pritchard,  '  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  law,  passed  by  the  Tahitian 
legislative  body,  by  which  your  lordship  will  perceive  that  the 
Protestant  faith  has  now  become  the  religion  of  the  state.'  This 
law  is  dated  November  8,  1838,  the  day  before  the  despatches 
were  sent  oflF  by  Her  Majesty's  ship  '  Fly.'  The  Venus,  as  well 
as  the  two  French  corvettes.  Astrolabe  and  Zel^,  which  had 
called  at  Tahiti,  had  sailed  about  the  middle  of  September.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  ill-advised  '  law'  was  passed  after 
the  departure  of  the  French,  in  the  delusive  hope  that  it  would 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  British  Government,  and  interest  it 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  Queen  and  hep 
chiefs  must  have  been  well  aware  that  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  enforce  the  law  against  foreigners.  In  the  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria,  they  say  : — '  In  our  utter  impossibility  to  make  our- 
selves strong  and  respected,  we  are  threatened  in  what  we  have 
denrest  to  our  hearts,  our  Protestant  faith  and  our  nationality. 
We  have  nobody  to  assist  us  in  our  helpless  situation,  except 
you,  who  implanted  in  our  hearts,  through  your  people,  the  love 
of  Jehovah,  the  love  of  order  and  industry,'     It  seems  difficult 

bftd  been  totally  diffcTcnt.    'He  did  not  tWen  dwaHnit«rtxTi%»»*^iiV'A'ft!A 
PrnpitgnndR  r  the  impulsion  Fame  to  him  ttom  TtMice' 
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to  understand,  therefore,  with  what  other  view  this  first  and 
laift  f^ict  of  religiouii  intolerance  could  have  been  adopted, 
than  to  have  its  eii'ect  in  thi.s  country,  where  the  doctrine  of  a 
state  rcli^on  and  the  establishment  principle  are  so  much  in 
vogue  with  the  ruling  powers.  We  shall  not  be  understood  as 
defending  tlie  law,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  account  for  its 
adoption.  It  was  a  very  foolish  act ;  and  we  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  believe  that  Mr.  Consul  Pritchard  or  any  of  the 
missionaries  had  a  hand  in  advising  the  measure.  It  becomes 
the  Society  of  wliich  they  are  the  agents,  to  institute  a  rigid 
inquiry  on  this  point;  and  we  await  the  result  before  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion.  Such  a  law  could  neither  justify  what 
was  past,  nor  form  an  available  barrier  against  future  intruders. 
Laval  and  Caret  had  been  expelled,  not  as  dissenters  or  religious 
offenders,  but  as  foreigners  landing  without  permission,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Queen.  Had  th%9  law 
been  then  in  existence,  they  might  have  complained  of  their 
expulsion  on  such  ground  as  religious  persecution.  It  was 
therefore  most  impolitic,  to  pass  such  a  law  of  intolerance  in 
favour  of  Protestantism,  which  it  could  not  be  supposed  the 
French  propagandists  would  respect,  and  which  seemed 
rather  to  challenge  fresh  aggression.  Accordingly,  when,  in 
April,  18i39,  Commodore  La  Place  arrived  at  Taliiti,  in  the 
Artemise,  he  repaid  the  hospitable  succour  afforded  him,  and  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  natives  in  repairing  his  frigate,  by  insisting 
on  the  abrogation  of  this  law,  under  the  threat  of  landing  five 
hundred  men  to  subvert  the  government.  From  that  period, 
the  Catholic  missionaries  have  had  equal  liberty  with  all  others. 
In  Viscount  Palmerston's  despatch  of  September  9,  1839, 
(parliamentary  papers  1,  7,)  acknowledging  the  letter  and 
enclosures  of  the  previous  November,  no  comment  is  made  upon 
the  '  law'  above-mentioned  \  but  the  request  of  the  Queen  and 
chiefs  to  be  placed  under  British  protection  is  absolutely 
refused.  We  have  read  this  document,  we  must  confess,  with 
much  pain  and  regret.  What  we  complain  of  is,  not  that  the 
British  (jovernment  should  have  thought  proper  to  decline  the 
tendered  sovereignty  of  the  Society  Islands,  but  that  it  should 
thus  virtually  have  withdrawn  protection  which  vas  pledged 
to  the  Tahitian  sovereign  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cannng;  for, 
between  the  protection  of  ^ good  offices y'  and  'all  such  pro- 
teclion'  as  Ilis  Majesty  can  grant  to  a  friendly  power,  at  so 
remote  a  distance  from  his  own  kingdoms,'  there  a])pears  to 
us  a  vast  difference.  ^  Good  offices  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  making  feeble  remonstrances  through  a  senile  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  to  the  French  minister.  By  all  the  pro- 
tection that  can   be  afibrded,  our  naval  commandei*s  in  the 
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Pacific  understood  aometliin^  very  different  to  be  iuteuded. 
How  could  tliey  suppose  that  Great  Britain  would  find  it  mon) 
difficult  than  France,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  persona 
claiming  protection  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  equally  remote 
from  both  countries  'i  How  could  they  suppose  that  the  British 
tJovemnieiit  would  abandon  the  protection  of  islands,  the  whole 
value  of  which  had  been  created  by  British  enterprise,  to  a  rival 
maritime  power  ?  How  could  our  brave  officers,  such  men  as 
Captains  Nicholas,  Walde^ave,  and  Gumbier,  imagine  that  the 
British  flag  was  to  be  do  protcctiou  to  '  a  friendly  power,'  against 
an  act  of  piratical  aggression  as  mean  and  cowardly  as  it  was 
insulting  to  this  country,  having  for  its  avowed  object,  to  force 
Komau  propagandists  upon  the  heretical  islanders  who  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith '/ 

We  must  very  rapidly  advert  to  the  subsequent  events.  The 
Artomise,  Captain  Laplace,  proceeded  from  Tahiti  to  Howaii, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Romish  toleration  was  imposed  upon  the 
Sandwich  islanders  by  the  French  commander,  and  a  guarantee 
waa  exacted  of  20,000  piastres.  Happily,  the  further  designs 
of  the  French  upon  this  important  groupc  were  frustrated  by  a 
spirited,  but  unauthorisEd  occupation  of  them,  in  the  name  of 
Great  Britain,  Ijy  Lord  William  Paulet,  commanding  H.  M. 
ship  Carysfort.  This  act,  the  British  Government  lost  no  time  in 
disavowing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington waa  insb-ucted  to  announce  to  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  that  Her  Majesty  had  '  determined  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  islands  under  their  present  chief.'  '  It  has 
not  bccu  the  purpose  of  Her  Majesty's  government,'  write* 
Mr.  Fox,  '  to  seek  to  establish  a  paramount  influence  in  those 
islands  for  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  that  enjoyed  by 
other  powers.  All  that  lias  appeared  requisite  to  Her  Majesty's 
government  has  been,  /hat  other  powers  should  not  exercise  there 
a  greater  influence  than  that  possessed  by  Great  Britain.'  How 
different  this  language  from  that  held  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
to  the  French  minister  !  Why,  when  Great  Britain  had  volun- 
tarily relinquished  the  occupation  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Sandwich  islands,  to  obviate  remonstrances  from  America,  was 
IVance  allowed  to  act  so  different  a  part? 

On  the  return  of  Du  Petit  Thouars  to  France  in  June,  1839,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  It  was  not  till  Sept.  1, 
1842,  that  he  re-appeared  at  Papaiti,  in  the  French  frigato  of 
60  guns,  the  lieine  Blandte.  The  Tahitians  had  been  visited, 
however,  in  the  May  preceding,  by  the  Aube,  a  corvette  of  24 
guns,  Capt.  Dubuset ;  and  on  that  occasion,  the  Queen  was  sub- 
jected to  the  further  humdiation  of  dishaudm?,\vcx  y^'^'*  fett^, 
at  the  comuiaiid  of  the  Frwich  captSLUttjbewiMac,™.^^^'"^*^^^ 
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of  their  duty,  they  had  put  the  commander  of  a  French  whaler 
into  confinement  for  drunkenness  and  riot.  Moerenhout  had 
meantime  been  planning  the  seizure  of  the  island;  and  in  1841, 
an  abortive  attempt  had  been  made  at  his  instigation,  in  con« 
cert  with  some  malcontent  chiefs,  whom  he  had  gained  over. 
All  was  prepared  by  this  unprincipled  confederate  for  the 
French  Admiral,  who,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  as  before, 
published  a  long  train  of  accusations  against  Queen  Pomare, 
without  any  attempt  to  ascertain  their  truth,  or  waiting  for  any 
explanation,  as  a  pretext  for  his  outragous  demands.  'Ill- 
advised,  submitting  to  an  influence  fatal  to  her  true  interests, 
'  the  Queen,'  says  Du  Petit  Thenars,  '  will  learn  a  second  time 
that  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of  a  power  such  as  France,  is 
not  with  impunity  to  be  trifled  with.' 

Mr.  Pritchard  was  not  at  this  time  at  Tahiti,  having  in  the 
interim  visited  this  country.  On  reaching  Sydney,  on  his  return, 
December  8,  1842,  he  there  learned,  that  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Marquesas,  and  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  His 
despatch,  transmitting  this  intelligence,  was  anticipated  by  in- 
formation already  received  at  the  Foreign-office.  Mr.  Pritchard 
reached  Tahiti,  February  25,  in  the  Vindictive,  and  found  Queen 
Pomare  '  driven  from  her  proper  residence  by  the  continual 
threats  made  by  the  French  to  fire  upon  her.'  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  Commodore  Nicholas,  however,  she  had  returned,  at 
the  date  of  his  despatch  (March  13),  to  her  own  residence. 
'  Your  lordship  will  perceive,'  writes  Mr.  Pritchard,  '  that  Queen 
Pomare  is  now  in  those  circumstances  with  another  power,  which 
lead  her  to  look  to  Great  Britain  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  pro- 
mises of  protection  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made.' 
To  this  despatch,  received  August  4,  1843,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
replies,  by  telling  Mr.  Pritchard,  he  has  misinterpreted  those 
passages  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  he  refers  to ;  and  informs  him,  that  it  could  not  be  supposed 
Her  Majesty's  government  could  have  intended  to  engage  them- 
selves to  interpose  their  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Queen  Pomare, 
^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  almost  jcertainty  of  collision 
with  a  foreign  power;'  recommends  Queen  Pomare  to  submit  to 
the  evil  circumstances  which  her  own  fears  and  the  intrigues  of 
some  of  her  corrupt  chiefs  have  brought  upon  her ;  and  enjoins 
on  all  Her  Majesty's  naval  commanders  who  may  visit  the 
islands,  ^  as  great  a  degree  of  forbearance  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards the  French  authorities  established  there,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  true  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  British 
crown  and  the  efficient  protection  of  British  rights  and  interests.' 
The  recal  of  Commodore  Nicholas  forms  the  best  comment  upon 
his  lordship's  expressions.     In  less  than  two  months  after  the 
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date  of  this  despatch,  of  course  loi^  before  it  could  have  reached 
Tahiti,  Her  Alajest^'a  ship,  Dublm,  was  exempliiying  the  for- 
bearance enjoined,  by  witnessing  the  perfidious  and  ruffianly 
dethronement  of  Queen  Fomare  by  this  same  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
on  the  pretext  that  she  Lad  violated  the  treaty  which  gave  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  to  France ;  the  main  charge  being,  that 
she  had  hoisted  on  her  own  residence  a  flag  made  for  her  by  the 
British  Commodore. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  documents  before  us.  Others 
of  later  date,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  complete  illustration 
of  the  question,  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  Among 
them  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Commodore  Nicholas  to  Admiral 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  dated,  Papaiti  Harbour,  June  4, 184i3,  giving 
a  plain  seaman-like  version  of  the  part  which  the  Commodore 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  act,  and  giving  his  views  of  the  Admiral's 
une&ampled  aggression  upon  the  independence  of  Tahiti.  Why 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  aay.  In  this  letter,  Captain  Nicholas  distinctly  alludes 
to  Mcerenhout  as  '  the  main  instrument  of  all  the  evils  that 
have  arisen  of  late  in  Tahiti ;'  and  states,  that  he  had  been  heard 
to  say  OD  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it  should  nut  he  his  fault, 
if  there  was  not  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  France  and 
England.  Captain  Nicholas  protests  against  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  to  which  Queen  Pomare's  siguature  had  been  extorted 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  unmanly  cruelty ;  and  he  tells 
the  French  Admiral,  that  his  course  appears  the  more  extraor- 
dinary after  the  letters  written  to  Queen  Pomare  by  Commodore 
Suglet,  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  command  of  the  naval 
forces  of  France  in  those  seas,  ouly  six  months  before,  and  those 
of  Captain  De  Bouz^,  of  the  Aube,  written  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  (of  which  copies  were  in  his  possession,)  '  in  both  of 
which  were  expressed  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  with  all  the 
last  measures  pursued  by  the  Queen  with  regard  to  French  sub- 
jects in  Tahiti.' 

All  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertions  made  by 
M.  Ouizot,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Count  de  Rohan-Chabot,  dated 
September  11,  1843;  (Correspondence  in  Continuation,  No.  8;) 
and  imputations  are  thrown  out  in  that  letter,  which  must  not, 
cannot  be  suffered  to  pass  without  being  repelled.  What,  we  beg 
to  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  insinuated  charge? 

■  We  agree  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  the  acts  of  one  individual 
niigsioaary  ehould  not  have  the  effect  of  depriving  his  brethren  of  the 
claim  which  they  have  to  the  protection  of  the  king's  government.  He 
likewise  agrees  with  us,  that  the  profession  of  missionary  ought  not  to 
protect  from  just  punishment  an  individoal  who  mafia  lis.tt^wijraa'^'fis^ 
which  to  attack  established  order,  either  bj  v\qVct«*  «  Vj  'wSsi.'BW- 
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R'-'lit^ous  zeJ,  ever  sincere,  ought  never,  and  cannot  in  any  case  at  the 
present  day,  »erve  as  a  veil  to  justify  and  protect  criminal  designs  against 
govenuiieiits.' 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Directors  of  the  Loudon  ^Missionary 
Society  can  tamely  suffer  these  dark  accusations  to  be  brought 
against  any  missionaries  in  connexion  with  that  society,  and  not 
insist  upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest  ?  Of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  implied  charges,  we  entertain 
no  doubt.  There  are  indinduals  now  in  this  country,  who  can 
at  all  events  say  what  truth  there  is  in  them.  Applied  to  the 
conduct  of  Laval  and  Caret,  they  would  be  indeed  strictly  true. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  reference  intended.  K,  however,  *  the 
profession  of  missiouary'  cannot  protect  men  of  tried,  exemplary, 
irreproachable  character  against  criminal  charges,  maUgnantly 
invented  by  men  of  abandoned  and  desperate  character ;  and  if, 
upon  such  allegations,  British  subjects  may  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  foreign  bi'igands,  such  as  those  to  whose 
honour  Lord  Aberdeen  has  consigned  the  protection  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries  in  the  South  Seas ;  what  security,  we  ask, 
can  our  missionaries  derive  from  the  delusive  assurance,  that 
they  shall  enjoy  entire  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
functions  ? 

Abundant  evidence  has  been  afforded  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  that  the  seizure  of  Tahiti  is  only  part  of  an  extended 
design  for  the  forcible  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  labours 
of  Protestant  missionaries  have  proved  successful ;  and  not  in 
that  quarter  only.  But  this  docs  not  fully  describe  the  project. 
It  is  more  particularly  for  the  subversion  and  extinction  of  the 
Protestant  heresy,  that  the  Pope,  by  whom  this  design  is 
patronised,  demands  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  In  1842,  the 
sums  collected  by  the  propaganda  society  of  Lyons,  amounted  to 
more  than  three  millions  of  francs ;  out  of  which,  in  the  same 
year,  there  were  granted  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Polynesia  (or 
Eastern  Oceania),  for  the  Picpns  missions,  upwards  of  150,000 
francs.*  Now  this  design  of  extirpating  heresy  in  the  South 
Seas  has  not  been  abandoned.  It  has  the  full  approbation  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  thereby  seeks  to  gratify  the  religious  zeal 
of  his  queen,  to  conciliate  the  Pope,  and  to  pander  to  the  almost 
fiendish  hatred  of  this  country  breathed  by  the  worst  portion  of 
the  French  press.  M.  Guizot,  the  great  Protestant  minister, 
the  eulogist,  in  1826,  of  Protestant  missions — is  faithfully 
following  out  the  crafly  schemes  of  his  great  master,  'the 
Napoleon  of  Peace,'  by  keeping  as  long  as  he  can  out  of  a  war 

•  Luttcrotb,  pp.  231—2. 
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with  t)iis  country,  and  doing  England  all  the  mischief  he  can  at 
the  same  time.  The  hollow  and  harmless  accunation  brought 
against  the  French  minister,  of  subserviency  to  England,  enables 
him  the  more  successfully  to  take  advantage  of  the  pacific 
pusillanimity  and  amiable  confidence  of  good  Lord  Aberdeen, 
so  aa  to  secure  a  real  subserviency  of  British  interests  to  the 
entente  cordiale  with  Trance.  In  this  posture  of  our  foreign 
relations,  it  would  be  absolutely  fatuitous  to  suppose,  that  the 
recent  disavowal  of  the  late  brutal  aggression  of  Du  Petit 
Thouars  by  Louis  Philip))e,  which  at  tlie  same  time  ratifies  the 
JVench  sovereignty  over  Taliiti,  piits  out  of  jeopardy  the  Pro- 
testant missions  in  the  South  Seas.  A  pretext  for  expelling  the 
Enghsh  missionaries  will  soon  arise.  We  shall  hear  of  it  under 
a  French  version,  a  year  afterwards.  A  deputation  from 
Blom field- street  will  then  wait  upon  the  Foreign  Office  with  their 
complaints.  Lord  Aherdi^en,  if  still  its  occupant,  wUl  e:tpre3s 
his  concern  and  regret,  and  will  write  to  our  ambassador  at 
Paris ;  and  our  ambassador  will  ask  for  a  conference  with  M. 
Guizot;  and  M.  Gnizot  will  make  explanations  and  assurances, 
and  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  The  Society  of  Picpus  will,  mean  time, 
be  singing  Te  Deum  for  the  success  vouchsafed  to  their  pious 
projects  for  tJie  extirpation  of  heresy  by  the  august  Virgin,  the 
mother  of  God ;  and  our  Anglican  clergy  will  chuckle  over  the 
ruin  of  missions  rashly  undertaken  by  unauthorised  evangelical 
teachers,  without  a  state  warrant  or  a  state  stipend,  without 
episcopid  orders  and  sacerdotal  tliaumaturgic  gifts.  God  grant 
tliat  we  may  prove  false  prophets ! 


Brief  ^otfced. 


Atmales  Veteram  Rtgitorvm  H  Populorum,  imprimis  Romanorum,  ctmfeeti 
a  Car.  Timolheo  Zumplio.  (Reprinted  under  the  superintendence 
of  R«v.T.  Kerchever  Arnold).     London:  Rivbgton.      1844. 

We  gladly  direct  attention  to  a  little  work,  unpretending  In  form,  hut 
mo»t  valuable  in  substance,  to  all  who  are  engaged,  cither  as  teachers 
or  as  pupils,  in  the  study  of  ancient  authors,  especially  the  historians 
and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Much  has  of  late  been  done  for 
Greece  ;  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  though  by  far  too  cumbrous  and 
expensive  for  school  use,  is  nearly  all  thai  the  advancing  and  wealthy 
university  scholar  can  wish  in  that  department;  lint  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  of  accessible  books  to  assist  the  student  of  the  ^^t«CKn. 
Annals.     The  great  work  of  Pighius  is  verj  twtt  "m  tw^wA.  »»&■■«* 
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believe  u  nowhere  to  be  purdiafled ;  few  booksdlers  hmve  eidier  seen  or 
heard  of  it:  yet  undoabtedly  something  has  been  done  since  it  was 
written,  and  a  mere  republication  of  it,  without  jndidoos  annotations, 
is  hardly  to  be  desired.  The  excellent  commentary  of  Sigooios  on  the 
Fasti  Consulares,  was  indeed  reprinted  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  press 
in  1801  ;  bat  so  entirely  has  the  most  important  period  of  Roman 
history  been  neglected  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  (viz.,  that  whidi 
intervenes  from  the  death  of  Hannibal  to  the  little  of  Actiam,)  that 
this  useful  book  is  scarcely  known.  Some  years  back,  when  we  desired 
to  procure  it,  great  difficulties  were  experienced ;  and  at  last  it  was 
obtained  from  Oxford  in  sheets  ;  there  being  no  sufficient  demand  for  it 
to  induce  the  booksellers  even  to  put  it  in  boards!  Mr.  Kercherer 
Arnold's  timely  republication  of  the  small  volume  before  us,  we  regard 
as  a  great  boon ;  yet,  since  for  conciseness  all  references  have  been 
omitted,  it  cannot  supersede  larger  works.  Especially  we  could  wish  to 
see  Sigonius  ably  edited,  and  all  bis  references  filled  up  from  the  figures 
used  in  modem  editions.  But  this  will  come  in  time;  and  we  hail 
every  mark  that  history  is  becoming  a  more  prominent  aim  in  our  study 
of  antiquity.  Meanwhile,  we  wish  that  Mr.  Arnold  had  added  a  few 
tables,  which  might  easily  have  been  extracted  from  accessible  works  : 
such  as,  a  list  of  the  Athenian  archons,  of  the  parishes  of  Attica,  of  the 
tribes  of  Rome,  of  the  Chief  Pontiffs,  the  Lustra,  and  the  Principes 
Senatus,  within  the  most  important  period.  Five  pages  added  to  the 
209,  would  have  increased  the  utility  of  the  work  to  young  scholars, 
with  little  or  no  effort.     Perhaps  this  may  be  done  in  a  second  edition. 

The  chronology  of  the  Roman  empire  is  here  carried  down  to  a. d.  476, 
or  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  sovereignty  in  Italy.  Through  a  very 
large  part  of  the  volume,  the  yearly  narrative  is  so  full, — being  in  pure 
and  very  concise  Latin, — that  in  reading  it,  we  read  no  very  meagre 
summary  of  the  history.  Zumpt  has  prefixed  an  excellent  Introduction, 
containing  a  succinct  account  of  the  sources  of  ancient  history,  with 
brief  criticisms  on  their  respective  value.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
instructive  and  sterling  work  will  have  wide  circulation  as  soon  as  its 
nature  is  understood. 


Shakspcare.     Library  Edition.     Edited  by  Charles  Knight.     Vol.  IX. 
London.     1 844. 

When  this  beautiful  edition  of  our  great  dramatist  was  about  half 
finished,  we  introduced  it  in  a  review  of  some  length  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  We  then  entered  pretty  fully  into  Mr.  Knight's  merits  as 
a  critic  and  annotator,  and  can  only  say  that  the  work  still  deserves  the 
approbation  we  then  expressed.  Of  the  labours  of  the  editor  in  his 
recension  of  the  text,  of  the  value  of  his  critical  excursus,  and  antiqua- 
rian and  archaeological  annotations,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  then 
said.  When  the  last  volume  is  published,  which  is  to  contain  the  Life 
of  the  Poet,  we  shall  find  matter  for  some  further  observations.  We 
wait  its  appearance  with  considerable  interest. 
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We  do  not  anticipate  that  many  readers  of  the  Eclectic  will  bo 
pleased  with  this  volume.  It  is  not,  indeed,  without  marks  of  con- 
siderable talent,  but  there  is  an  unseemljr  flippancy,  and  an  affected 
gaiety  which  lead  us  to  suppose  the  writer  to  be  what,  in  current 
phrase,  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  world.  The  remarks  on  tha 
condition  and  character  of  the  female  box,  which  are  very  frequently 
interspersed  in  the  volume,  display  a  freedom  which  too  nearly  ap- 
proaches libertiniam.  Though  according  to  its  title,  the  book  may 
illustrate  life  and  manners  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  not  likely  to 
improve  those  of  our  own  country.  There  are  occasionally  some 
useful  observations  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 


Ctute  and  Slavery  in  lie  jimerican  Church.     By  a  Churchman.     New 
York  and  London :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1813. 

'  Upright  men  shall  be  astonished  at  this,'  is  the  appropriate  motto 
borne  by  this  pamphlet.  It  is  a  powerful  denunciation  of  the  guilt 
of  the  American  Episcopalian  clergy  in  theirtrealmenl  of  the  coloured 
race,  and  their  general  connivance  at,  and  silence  respecting  slavery. 
Episcopalians  in  England,  who  are  fond  of  contemplating  their  church 
in  America  as  sustaining  towards  tbem  the  relation  of  a  daughter, 
might  with  propriety  exercise  on  this  matter  parental  fidelity  and 
remonstrance. 


Xiterarp  JjtffUfflttwe. 


Jn  th«  Prtn. 

Prej>aTiHf( ^m  immediatt  puhlieatirm. — Critical  Essayi,  contributed  to  the 
Eeleciic  Review.  By  John  Foster,  autbor  of  Essays  on  Decision  of  Cba- 
mcter,  &e.    2  voIr,  8vo. 

A  ViajE  to  My  Father-land  ;  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria  and  Pa- 
leslineiu  IS43.     By  Ridle;  H.  Hemchell.     18mo.  cloth. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  will  be  published,  price  threepence.  No.  I  of 
The  Voice  of  Israel ;  a  new  Monthly  Journal,  conducted  by  Jewi  who  be- 
lieve in  Jeaus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah. 

Jtut  Publxihtd. 

niosirationi  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ventilation ;  with  Remarks 
on  Warming,  Exclusive  Lighting,  and  the  Communication  of  Sound.  By 
David  Reid,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  Series  of  Compositions  from  the  Liturgy.    By  John  Bell,   SculfitoT. 
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Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto,  Editor  of  the  Pic- 
torial Bible.     Part  XI. 

The  Most  Delectable  History  of  Reynard,  the  Fox,  and  of  his  Son 
Reynardine, — a  Revised  Version  of  an  old  Romance. 

Margaret,  or  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Author 
of   May  You  Like  It. 

The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  with  the  Manual  of 
Epictetus,  and  a  Summary  of  Christian  Morality.  Freely  translated  from 
the  original  Greek.     By  Hugh  M*Cormac,  M.D. 

Linnaeus  and  Jussieu  ;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Systematic  Botany. 
A  popular  Biography,  with  an  historical  Introduction  and  Sequel. 

Smeaton  and  Lighthouses.  A  popular  Biography,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  and  Sequel. 

The  Useful  Arts  employed  in  the  Production  of  Clothing. 

Amy  Herbert.     Bv  a  Lady.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewel,  B.D. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  called  by  the 
Committee  of  The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  t>ociety,  and  held  in 
London,  June,  1843.     By  J.  F.  Johnson,  short-hand  writer. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubignd.  A  new  translation  (the  only  one  containing  the  Author's 
latest  imnrovements.)     By  Henry  Beveridge.     Vol.  L     Second  Thousand. 

The  Young  Composer ;  or,  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Com()osi- 
tion.     Part  I.     By  James  Comwell. 

Letters  from  America.    By  John  Robert  Godley.   2  vols. 

'Western  Africa;  its  Condition,  and  Christianity  the  Means  of  its  Re- 
covery.   By  D.  J.  East. 

The  Piedmontese  Envoy ;  or,  the  Men,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the 
Commonwealth.     A  Tale.     By  Prothesia  S.  Goss. 

The  Sabbath  Companion  ;  being  Essays  on  First  Principles  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice.  Designed  especially  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 
By  Thomas  Dale,  M.A. 

The  Treasury  of  History  ;  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Separate  Histories 
of  the  Principal  States  and  Kingdoms  in  the  World,  prececled  by  an  Intro- 
ductory Outline  Sketch  of  Universal  History  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Time.     By  Samuel  Maunder. 

Elements  of  Church  History,  Vol.  I„  containing  the  External  History 
of  the  Church  during  the  first  Three  Centuries.  By  David  Welsh,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegale,  St,  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  in 
South wark  ;  being  divers  Sermons  preached  A.D.  1659—1689,  by  several 
Ministers  of  the  (>ospel  in  or  near  London.  Fifth  Edition.  By  James 
Nichols.     In  six  Vols — Vol.  1. 

Horse  Aramicae  ;  comprising  Concise  Notices  of  the  Araroean  Dialects 
in  General,  and  of  the  Versions  of  Holy  Scripture  extant  in  them;  with  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  ancient  Peschito  Syriac.     By  J.  W.  Ethendge. 
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Art.  I.  HUtoricat  Sketches  of  Stategmen  who  fitmruhed  im  the  Tinu  of 
George  III.  &c.  Third  Series.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  London  : 
Knight  &  Co. 

There  are  natural  diseases  and  physical  deformities,  so  repul- 
sive to  the  sight,  so  disgusting,  or  so  shockingly  terrific,  that 
most  of  the  persons  afflicted  with  them,  very  properly,  shun  the 
world,  and  hide  in  solitude  their  bodily  and  mental  sufferings. 
Private  and  public  sympathy  conspire  to  alleviate  the  evils  of 
their  miserable  existence,  and  even  more,  to  procure  them  all  the 
comforts  they  can  enjoy.  Some,  however,  of  these  sufferers, 
without  any  regard  for  general  susceptibility,  we  ma^  even  say, 
for  common  decency,  choose  to  expose  their  infirmities  to  the 
public  gaze,  the  greatest  part  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  compassion,  or  extorting  from  the  horror  they  in- 
spire, a  contribution  too  often  denied  to  more  deserving  objects  j 
and  a  few  others,  without  any  motive  but  that  of  temfying 
their  fellow- creatnres,  as  if  to  avenge  upon  them  the  awfiu 
visitation  of  Providence.  Against  the  impositions  and  the  estoi> 
tions  of  the  second  class  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  the  laws 
everywhere  protect  society;  and  in  England,  the  tread-mill  is 
the  penalty  of  these  speculative  or  boastfiil  exhibitions. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  also  moral  diseases  and  deformities, 
equally  and  even  more  offensive  to  the  community.  Some  affect  the 
mind  only,  or  rather  annihilate  the  mind,  and,  depriving  man  of 
all  consciousness,  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  domestic  or  of  fero- 
cious animals.  Here,  again,  the  law  interferes  for  the  protection, 
of  the  unfortunate  patients  as  well  as  foe  thaib  <A  \^  cfimxanxs^  \ 

Vol.  XV.  m  u 
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public  charity  opens  to  them  asylums ;  where,  thanks  to  the  un- 
remitting care,  inexhaustible  benevolence,  and  superior  abilities 
of  the  directors,  the  Hght  of  intelligence  frequently  rekindles,  or 
where,  at  least,  the  sufferings  of  the  inmates  are  not  aggravated 
by  want,  insult,  and  tortures.  But,  as  in  physical,  so  in  moral 
diseases  and  deformities,  there  is  a  second  class.  It  is  composed 
of  men,  whose  minds  are  depraved  without  being  sensibly  im- 
paired ;  whose  hearts  are  callous  to  all  kind,  honourable,  and  vir- 
tuous feelings ;  whose  inveterate  habits  of  \dce  and  wrong-doing 
have  so  completely  obUterated  all  notion  of  decency,  all  sense  of 
shame,  that  they  can  no  longer  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
right  from  wrong,  or  virtue  from  vice,  but  even  go  so  far  as 
generally  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Nay,  more  :  some  of 
them,  the  worst  of  all,  take  their  stand  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  rave  in  the  senate,  bluster  in  the  council  of  the  nation, 
shine  at  courts,  and  everywhere  proclaim  falsehood  to  be  truth, 
vice  to  be  virtue,  apostacy  to  be  consistency,  popuUcide  to  be 
patriotism ;  and,  while  devoting  the  whole  of  their  energies  to 
blind,  corrupt,  and  enslave  mankind,  they  pretend  to  be  the 
instructors,  the  monitors,  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race  ! 
And  as  there  is  no  sound  flogging  now,  as  there  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  there  are  no  treadmills  for  these  bare-faced  incurables 
in  corruption  !  So  that  society  is  left  unprotected  against  their 
revolting  exhibitions  and  their  satanic  propagandism !  ! 

Such  were  our  reflections  after  reading  the  volume  before  ns ; 
the  most  complete  compound  we  have  ever  met  with,  of  all  the 
vile  passions  that  can  fill  a  human  breast,  and  of  all  the  malig- 
nant instincts  that  can  derange  a  man's  mind.  We  have  long 
been  prepared  for  this  performance  of  Henry,  now  Lord 
Brougham ;  and  this  is  not  yet  the  climax  he  is  doomed  to  at- 
tain ;  it  is  but  another  stone  added  to  the  monumental  pillory 
which  he  is  erecting  to  himself,  and  on  which  he  must  ere  long 
finish  his  mischievous  career,  amidst  the  scorn  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  people,  so  long  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  this  man, 
notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  one  of  their  best  friends, 
honest  Major  Cartwright,  and  of  the  sincere,  though  vain,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  have  at  last  found  out  their  error,  and  now  despise 
the  trickster  who  advocated  their  cause,  and  declaimed  in  favour 
of  liberty,  only  so  far  and  so  long  as  it  suited  his  own  purposes, 
and  was  conducive  to  his  own  elevation.  Lord  Brougham,  there- 
fore, hates  the  people,  from  whom  he  has  now  nothing  to  hope 
and  everything  to  fear ;  he  is  foremost  among  the  enemies  of 
reform,  of  any  extension  of  electoral  privileges,  and  of  freedom 
in  any  shape,  since  all  these  would  enable  the  people  to  avenge 
their  wrongs,  and  to  inflict  severe  but  just  penalties  upon  the 
jrrongdocrs. 
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The  Whigs,  for  their  partr  purposes,  had  the  had  ttiste  and  the 
misfortune  to  introduce  Brougham  into  political  life ;  to  cherish 
with  fostering  cheers  his  parliamentary  essays;  to  applaud  bis 
energetic  invectives,  which  they  called  eloquence  and  patriotism ; 
to  place  him  in  the  front  hnc  of  their  ranks,  in  their  struggles 
for  power.  They  had  no  sooner  raised  him  to  office  than  they 
had  cause  to  repent  and  to  distrust  him ;  his  blundering,  impe- 
rious, and  meddling  disposition,  and  his  vulgarity,  made  them 
ashamed  of  their  creation.  As  a  member  of  the  ministry,  his 
double  dealings,  his  violence  of  temper,  and  his  ahsmrd  preten- 
sions, disgusted  his  own  colleagues,  who  unceremoniously  dis- 
carded him.  Lord  Brougham,  therefore,  hates  the  ^^'higs,  and, 
above  all,  his  late  co-portuers  in  the  ministry. 

The  public  press  has  mainly  been  influential  in  bringing 
him  into  notoriety,  in  over-estimating  his  abilities,  and  in 
cstabhshing  his  reputation  for  patriotism.  Thanks  to  the  press, 
and  to  the  press  alone,  Henry  Brougham  was  the  most  accom- 
plished scholar,  the  most  complete  linguist,  the  most  acute 
philosopher  of  tiis  age.  Henry  Brougham  was  a  profound  ma- 
thematician: mcchBuics,  engineering,  astronomy,  had  no  mys- 
teries to  his  comprehensive  mind.  The  fine  arts,  music,  and 
painting,  were  quite  familiar  to  him ;  had  he  but  condescended 
to  enter  into  rivalship  with  Rossini  or  Lawrence,  he  would  have 
completely  eclipsed  their  fame.  Henry  Brougham  was  a  light 
of  jurisprudence  i  the  Cicero  of  the  bar,  the  Demosthenes  of 
the  senate.  But,  above  all,  Henry  Brougham  was  the  uncom- 
promising and  undaunted  champion  of  the  people.  Now  that 
the  spirit  of  the  dream  is  over,  and  that  every  one  sees  him  as 
he  really  is,  and  as,  if  we  can  believe  him,  he  has  always  been, 
the  whole  of  the  press  is  unanimous  in  branding  with  infamy 
the  pohtieal  renegade,  in  spuming  his  proffered  allegiance,  in 
blazoning  his  ludicrous  antics  and  his  rabid  vindications  of  him- 
self, and  in  laughing  down  the  demi-god  of  a  former  time.  Lord 
Brougham,  therefore,  holds  the  press  in  utter  detestation. 

After  the  many  examples  of  apostacy  recorded  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  the  people  are  no  longer  disposed  to  be  deceived  by  the 
semblance  of  patriotism,  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  two  poli- 
tical factions  that  have  so  long  misruled  and  plundered  the 
countiy,  have  hitherto  succeeded  inkeeping  themselves  alternately 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  middle  and  the  working  classes,  now 
equal  in  intelligence  and  education,  and  frequently  superior,  to 
most  of  the  upper  and  aristoeratic  classes,  and  made  wiser  by  a 
dearly  bought  experience,  no  longer  lend  their  confidence  and 
support  to  the  scions  or  proteges  of  the  nobility,  on  the 
pledge  of  their  attachment  to  popular  rights.  They  rely  uijqii, 
themselves  j  they  look  for  champions  uvi  Sot  \^A.«*  «m»% 
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themselves ;  among  those  who  have  with  them  a  community  of 
principles,  of  feelings,  and  of  interests.  They  trust  in  them, 
not  for  the  violence  of  their  language,  but  for  their  earnestness  in 
the  application  of  a  few  political  principles,  now  well  understood. 
The  Burdetts,  the  Lambtons,  the  Broughams  of  old,  are  now 
replaced  by  a  Cobden,  a  Bright,  a  Thompson,  and  a  Sturge, 
who  think,  speak,  and  act  like  the  people,  for  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
people.  Oi  course,  while  the  former  were  styled  patriots,  the 
latter  are  nothing  but  demagogues;  and  Lord  Brougham 
detests  demagogues ! 

Hatred  of  the  people,  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  hatred  of  the  late 
ministers,  hatred  of  the  press,  and  hatred  of  the  demagogues, 
are  the  five  inspiring  genii  who  have  dictated  this  volume ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder,  if,  written  under  such  inspiration,  every  page 
is  full  of  malice,  ignorance,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood; 
the  whole  seasoned  with  the  superlative  vanity  of  the  author, 
which,  however,  does  not  sufficiently  conceal  his  catch-penny 
propensities. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  to  some  of  the  French  revolutionists.  For  its  want  of 
good  faith  and  of  truth,  it  is  equal  to  any  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  though  vastly  inferior  in  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  and  in  arrangement.  Lord  Brougham's 
performance  will  not  materially  assist  in  its  designs  the  oligar- 
chic faction,  who,  for  want  of  all  ai^uments  in  favour  of 
their  encroachments  on  the  liberties  and  property  of  the 
people,  endeavour  to  place  their  usurpations  under  the  pro- 
tection of  terror,  and  threaten  universal  pillage  and  revolutionary 
massacre  as  the  consequence  of  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights.  Binrke  succeeded,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  in  playing  this  game ;  but  the  people  know 
that  the  consequences  were  an  addition  of  seven  hundred 
milUons  sterling  to  the  national  debt;  the  death,  in  battle, 
of  three  hundred  thousand  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  the  abridg- 
ment  and  suspension  of  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights ; 
and  the  increase  in  wealth,  authority,  and  strength  of  the 
oUgarchy.  The  people,  therefore,  will  not  again  be  caught 
in  the  same  trap.  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  is  their  motto,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  crown;  and,  notwithstanding  the  bloody 
phantoms  raised  by  daily,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  lordly  show- 
men, they  are  determined  to  have  it  as  a  fact. 

The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  ruUng  powers  to  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  people,  has  at  all  times,  and  everywhere, 
been  the  real  cause  of  revolutions.  History  has  unquestionably 
established  this  truth.     Lord  Brougham,  however,  chooses  to 
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look  for  other  causes  of  the  French  rerolutioii.  He  might  have 
been  enlightened  on  the  subject  had  he  condescended  to  study 
the  '  CoUecttoQ  des  m^raoircs  relatifs  ji  hi  revolution  Fran9aiBe ;' 
all  of  them  published  by  remarkable  personages,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  that  revolution;  but  the  result  of 
his  investigations  would  have  baffled  his  purpose.  He  there- 
fore adopted  another  plan.  He  first  takes  for  authorities, 
on  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Ahh^  Baruel  and 
M.  Mounier.  According  to  Baruel,  every  thing  was  exceedingly 
well  regulated  in  France;  and  the  only  causes  of  the  revolution 
were  the  philosophers,  the  eucyclopsdists,  the  free-thinkers,  the 
iUuminati,  and  the  freemasons.  Mounier,  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that  they  had  no  share  in  bringing  about  that  event ; 
which  was,  according  to  this  well-meaning,  but  weak-minded 
man,  the  result  of  comparatively  trivial  and  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  principally  of  the  derangement  of  the  finances; 
and  of  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  court  and  the  ministers,  after 
the  convocation  of  the  States-General.  Having  thus  selected, 
among  the  most  despised  of  the  French  writers,  the  two 
champions  of  opposite  parties.  Lord  Brougham  chooses  for 
umpire,  Mr.,  now  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  the  decision  is  to  be  found 
in  an  article  of  that  gentleman's  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
our  author  proclaims  the  best  authority  upon  the  subject. 

An  honest  writer,  unless  grossly  ignorant,  ns  Lord  Brougham 
seems  to  be,  in  investigating  the  causes  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, would  have  consulted  and  mentioned  Rabaud  St.  Etienne, 
Thouret,  Necker,  Gregoire,  Puisaye,  Bertrand  de  MoUeville, 
Du  Mouriez,  Mde.  de  Stael,  Gohier,  and  many  others  of  all 
parties;  but  these  authors  would  have  led  the  inquirer  to  ft 
conclusion  which  would  have  defeated  the  wicked  object  of  the 
newly-made  oligarch.  Mignet,  whom  his  lordship  calls  his 
honorable  &iend,  and  Thiers,  both  his  worthy  colleagues  in  the 
class  of '  sciences,  morales,  et  politiques'  of  the  French  Institute, 
have  written  histories  of  the  French  revolution,  which,  however 
one-sided  they  may  he,  would  have  enlightened  him  a  little,  if 
that  were  possible,  after  his  discovery  that  'the  peasant  felt 
more  vexed  at  seeing  the  lord's  pigeons  trespassing  on  his 
crops,  without  the  power  of  destroying  them,  than  he  did  from 
paying  a  tithe  of  that  crop  to  the  chureh,  and  a  third  to  the 
landlord,'  (p.  8,)  and  that  this  was  a  principal  cause  of  the 
French  revolution.  No  wonder  that,  after  this  extraordinary 
discovery,  the  prime  minister  of  England,  taking  the  hint, 
should  have  resolved  to  maintain  the  corn  laws,  and  issued  a 
decree  of  extermination  against  the  hares. 

Lord  Brongham  explains,  with  the  same  sagacity  «.^^jaa>a.«x^i 
how  the  revolution  soon  assomed  a  ciuutwAet  «A  ■nSs;Assbk»,  c«^- 
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stantly  increasing,  until  at  last  it  merged  into  republican  anarchy, 
pillage,  massacre,  and  civil  war.  It  was,  according  to  him,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clubs,  the  weakness  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ; 
the  resolution,  '  unexampled  in  human  folly,  that  no  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  assembly  should  be  capable  of  being  elected 
to  the  second/  (p.  15 ;)  'the  consequent  election  of  unknown, 
inexperienced,  untried  men,  who  were  more  subservient  to  the 
club  of  Jacobins,  and  the  mere  instruments  of  a  few  agitators 
who  had  borne  sway  in  the  former  assembly,  and  were  acting 
through  the  mob  of  Paris/  (p.  17;)  then,  'the  greatest  out- 
rages committed  vnth  the  money,  and  under  the  dictation  of 
the  Jacobins,  by  the  affiUated  societies,  not  in  the  capital  at 
first,  but  in  the  south  of  France,  at  Nismes/  'and  the  as- 
sembly, acting  under  the  control  of  the  mother  club,  did  not 
bring  to  punishment  some  atrocious  miscreants,  whose  cannibal 
ferocity  had  been  proved  before  it  f  (p.  19 — ^20 ;)  *  finally,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  intimidation  and  terror,  the  des- 
truction of  the  monarchy,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Royal  fa- 
mily, and  the  calling  of  the  National  Convention. 

The  twenty  pages  devoted  by  Lord  Brougham  to  the  reign  of 
that  assembly,  are  not  new  to  us.  We  have  repeatedly  read  them 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine ;  and  the  editors 
would  have  had  a  right  to  bring  an  action  for  piracy  against  his 
lordship,  had  he  not  so  garbled  their  statements,  so  coloured  their 
prints,  added  so  many  inaccuracies  of  his  own,  and  filled  the 
whole  with  such  startling  contradictions,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  monopoly  they  have  long  enjoyed  in  misrepresenting  and 
abusing  revolutions,  they  woidd  be  ashamed  to  claim,  as  their 
own,  the  second-hand  goods  hawked  by  their  new  competitor.  Lest 
our  readers  should  beUeve  that  we  deal  unfairly  with  our  author, 
here  are  our  proofs : — '  The  party  of  the  Gironde,  the  earliest  to 
declare  for  a  repubUc,  w^ere  all  along  conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness in  point  of  numerical  strength,  and  the  necessity  of  pre^ 
serving  the  majority  by  strong  demonstrations  of  physical  force, ^ 
(p.  20.)  '  The  Gironde,  composed  chiefly  of  deputies  from  that 
district,  and  [who]  thence  derived  their  name,  were  men  of  respect- 
able characters,  averse,  for  the  most  part,  to  violent  proceedings,^ 
(p.  22.)  '  The  convention  was  the  governing  body  of  the  state; 
but  the  number  of  its  members  was  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  function  of  a  body  which  possessed  the  executive  as  well  as 

•  In  1816  and  1817,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Froment  sued  the  Comte 
d'Artois  (aftemards  Charles  the  Tenth)  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  Paris  for 
payment  of  the  sums  of  money  he  had  expended,  by  order  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, in  provoking  those  outrages ;  he  afterwards,  being  nonsuited,'  dared  to 
petition  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  obtain  payment.  So  much  for  the  ve- 
racity of  Lord  Brougham ! 
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the  legislative  power,  and  even  interfered  with  the  judicial  au- 
thority, Heiine  the  want  of  a  vigorous  govemmeut'  (p.  29.)  'A 
body  (the  convention)  thus  composed,  and  chosen  by  the  nation, 
which,  thougli  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  clubs  and  the 
mob,  yet  gave  their  confidence  to  the  deputies  appointed,  cer- 
tainly  possessed  resources  and  power  abundantly  sv^cient  for  go- 
verning the  country  vnth  vigour;  and  it  aoon  showed  thai  these 
powers  were  entrusted  to  able  hands.'  (pp.  30,  31.)  And  thus,  in 
almost  every  second  or  third  page  through  this  volume,  does 
his  lordship  say  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  said  before. 

With  the  unbounded  assurance  characteristic  of  Henry 
Brougham,  we  are  told  (p.  35),  that  they  put  Custine  to  death 
for  having  surrendered  Valenciennes,  where  Custine  nevercom- 
manded ;  that  they  prevented  a  royahst  insurrection  at  Lyons, 
by  destroying  a  great  part  of  that  noble  city  and  massacreing 
hundreds  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  insurrection,  not  aroyal- 
ist  one,  had  taken  place  and  succeeded ;  and  that  it  was  only 
after  a  heroic  defence  and  the  surrender  of  the  town,  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  convention  began.  The  same  accuracy  prevails 
in  every  part  of  the  volume,  in  which  his  lordship  appears  to 
have  emulated  the  author  of  "  Random  Recollections." 

In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  his  fanciful  miniature  picture 
of  the  French  revolution,  our  author  suddenly  turns  poetical 
moralist ; — 

'  Here  let  us  pause,'  says  he,  '  and  respectfully  giving  ear  to  the 
warnings  of  past  experience,  as  whiepered  by  the  historic  muse,  let  us 
calmly  revolve  in  our  minds  the  very  important  leesong  of  wiadom  and 
virtue  applicable  to  all  times,  which  these  deplorable  details  are  fitted 
to  teach.  In  th.e  first  place,  they  show  the  danger  of  neg^lectiug  due 
precautions  against  the  arts  and  the  acts  of  violent  partisans,  working 
upon  the  public  niind,  and  of  permitting  them  to  obtain  an  ascendant, 
by  despising  their  power,  or  trusting  to  their  being  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  the  greater  multitude  of  the  peaceable  and  good,'  (p.  24.)  '  Se- 
condly, it  is  not  merely  the  activity  of  agitation  that  arms  them  with 
force  to  overpower  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  their  acts  of  intimidation 

are  ita  more  effectual  than  any  assiduity  and  any  address Hie 

tendency  of  great  meetings  of  the  people  is  twofold  r  their  numbers  are 
always  exaggerated,  both  by  the  representations  of  their  leaders,  *  and 
by  the  fears  of  the  bystanders  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  force  which  they 
exhibit,  and  the  certainty  of  the  mischief  which  they  are  capable  of 
doing  when  excited  and  resisted  by  any  but  the  force  of  troops,  scare 

all  who  do  not  belong  to  them.' (pp.  25,  26.)  '  Lastly,  it  becomes 

us  to  consider  bow  powerful  a  voice  is  raised  by  these  facts,  in  condem- 
nation of  the  sluggish,  the  selfish,  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  those 

*  The  Irish  demagc^ei  speak  of  sddreMing  three  and  four  hundred  thoa- 
sand  persons  in  places  where  the  whole  population  «Buna!tt^A'Vn»'CeKti.'^BA&. 
the  numbers. — Note  of  Lord  BrougkoM. 
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who,  by  their  acquiescence  and  neutrality,  arm  a  despicable  and  onprin- 
cipled  minority  with  absolute  power.'  (p.  26.) 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  ia,  Down  with  all  sorts  of  political 
associations !  Down  with  the  Repeal  Agitation !  Down  with 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  !  Down  with  the  Complete  Su£Erage 
Union  !  Down  with  the  Anti-State-Church  Conference  !  Down 
with  all  Public  Meetings !  Down  with  (yConnell,  Cobden  and 
Bright^  Sturge  and  Sharman  Crawford.  Let  all  unite  against 
these  agitators^  crush  these  demagogues ;  and  every  thing  is 
safe ;  and  the  mob,  the  rabble,  the  people,  will  quietly  he  down 
at  the  feet  of  oligarchy.  For  oligarchy  is  great^  and  Brougham 
is  its  prophet  I 

The  salutary  lessons  proclaimed  by  the  history  of  the  French 
revolution,  when  that  history  is  not  fedsified  by  mercenary 
scribblers,  by  profligate  reviewers,  by  unprincipled  lawyers,  by 
apostate  poUticians,  are  vastly  different.  We  also  have  studied 
that  awful  event.  We  have  known  most,  and  been  familiar 
with  many,  of  those  who  took  a  part,  a  principal  part,  in  it. 
There  is  hardly  a  book,  or  even  a  pamphlet,  upon  the  subject, 
which  we  have  not  read  and  meditated  on  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  vears;  from  the  mischievous  '  Actes  desApStres/  by  Peltier, 
to  the  still  more  malignant  but  much  less  amusing  trash  of  our 
ex-Radical  Chancellor :  and  our  only  object  in  taking  up  this 
book  was  to  see  the  new  light  which  the  late  demagogue,  and 
friend  of  Julien,  would  throw  upon  the  matter.  We  expected 
but  little ;  we  foimd  none. 

In  opposition  to  the  wilftil  and  dangerous  misrepresenta- 
tions so  impudently  reproduced,  let  us  rapidly  sketch  the 
causes  of  that  revolution  and  of  its  deviation  into  that 
horrible  anarchy,  of  which  the  enemies  of  freedom  take  so 
much  advantage. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  carried  to  the  last  degree  of  endu- 
rance the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  by  his  wars  of  ambi- 
tion, by  his  contempt  for  all  laws,  by  his  ruinous  profusions  and 
exactions;  and,  above  all,  by  that  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  caused  the  death,  the  incarceration,  or  the  exile 
of  six  hundred  thousand  families.  Fear  and  hatred  were  the  only 
feelings  which  royal  authority  thus  exercised  could  inspire. 

The  same  profusion,  the  same  exactions  continued  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  with  the  same  contempt  for  all 
laws.  But  the  abandoned  life  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  his 
infamous  debaucheries,  which  were  emulated  by  the  nobility  and 
the  high  clergy,  changed  fear  into  contempt ;  and,  when  he  died, 
royalty  was  hated  and  despised.  It  was  during  his  reign  and  in 
allu^on  to  it,  that,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  '  L'Esprit  des  Lois,' 
Montesquieu  wrote  this  portentous  sentence,  ^  Le  principe  de 
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la  monarchic  est  detmit,  quand  I'honiieiir  est  dub  en  contradic- 
tion avec  les  hotmeurs  et  qoand  un  homme  pent  €tre  en  mSme 
temps  cliarg^  de  dignites  et  d'infamie.' 

When  the  death  of  the  profligate  monarch  left  the  throne  to 
Lonia  the  Sixteenth,  respect  for  Royalty  had  long  been  extinct 
among  the  nobilityand  the  higher  clergy;  and  the  timid  character 
and  bad  education  of  the  new  king  were  not  at  all  fitted  to  re- 
kindle that  feeling.  Nay,  more ;  the  simplicity  of  his  tastes,  and 
the  severity  of  his  morals,  increased  the  dislike  of  a  depraved 
court,  which,  ranging  itself  under  the  banner  of  his  younger 
brother,  a  worthy  disciple  of  his  grandfather,  attempted  to  ruin 
the  virtue  and  certainly  tarnished  the  reputation  of  his  unfortu- 
nate queen.  The  whole  of  Europe  saw  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
church  of  France,  the  cardinal  grand  almoner,  Prince  de  Bohan, 
convicted  of  coveting  his  royal  mistress,  and  offering  for  her 
&vors  a  necklace  of  the  value  of  1,800,000  irancs.  And  yet  the 
King  durst  not  inflict  any  other  penalty  upon  the  guilty  prelate 
than  his  eiile  from  the  court.  Such  was  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  in  1788.  A  great  revolution,  had,  indeed  taken 
place.  The  moral  authority  of  the  monarch  had  been  destroyed ; 
out  not  by  agitators,  not  by  demagogues,  not  by  the  people. 

The  governmental  authority  of  the  King  was  not  in  a  much 
better  condition.  The  ministers  he  had  chosen  on  ascending  the 
throne,  Tu^ot  and  Malesherbe  had  been  dismissed  at  the 
demand  of  the  queen,  instigated  by  the  court ;  the  first,  for  his 
economical  views  and  the  retrenchments  he  was  making  in  the 
public  expenditure,  and  for  daring  to  propose  that  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  who  possessed  nearly  tliree-fourths  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  country,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  taxa- 
tion as  the  rest  of  the  people;  the  second,  for  the  reforms  which 
he  meditated  in  the  a^inistration  of  justice,  and  for  his  hberal 
views  in  religion,  his  favourable  disposition  towards  the  pro- 
testants,  and  the  support  he  gave  to  the  financial  system  of  hia 
patriotic  colleague.  All  the  ministers  who  were  successively 
appointed,  were  more  the  subservient  instruments  of  the  court, 
than  the  councillors  of  the  King.  They  continued  the  prodi- 
galities which  had  already  caused  a  la^e  deficit,  by  means  of 
loans  obtained  on  exorbitant  conditions;  and,  when  they  could 
no  longer  find  capitalists  disposed  to  advance  more  money,  by 
increasing  the  existing  taxes  and  by  imposing  new  ones. 

Here  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  parliaments  of 
the  kingdom,  which  had  frequently  been  insulted  and  perse- 
cuted, even  dissolved  by  the  crown,  and  were  now  all  arrayed 
against  the  court,  recused  to  legalize  the  levy  of  the  new  taxes, 
and  encouraged  the  people  to  refuse  payment  q{  ^\»^'q^.  ^^)t!f»» 
was  the  royal  authority  set  at  defiaace,  aai.  V!feft  ^wccBaosst*. 
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deprived  of  all  means  of  supporting  itself;  but  still,  not  by  agi- 
tation^  not  by  demagogues,  not  by  the  people. 

An  assembly  of  the  notables  of  the  kingdom,  a  mock  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  was  summoned  to  take  into  consideration 
the  financial  situation  of  the  country ;  to  see  what  new  taxes 
could  be  imposed,  and  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  sub- 
jecting the  nobility  and  the  clergy  to  the  same  contributions 
as  all  the  other  citizens.  After  months  of  angry  discussion  the 
assembly,  composed  as  to  the  great  majority,  of  nobles  and  priests, 
rejected  all  the  proposals ;  and  the  government,  thus  placed  in  a 
more  precarious  condition,  after  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  and 
the  continued  resistance  of  the  parliaments,  was  obliged  to  con- 
voke a  real  representation  of  the  people, — ^the  Estates  General  of 
the  kingdom. 

Hitherto  the  people  had  had  no  share  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  which  had  taken  place.  The  simple  citizens  first 
entered  into  political  life,  when  called  together  in  their  electoral 
districts,  but  they  carried  with  them  a  just  dissatisfaction 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  two  privileged  orders,  and  the 
resolution  of  choosing  for  their  representatives  none  but  men 
determined  to  claim  an  equal  distribution  of  the  taxes,  upon  all, 
according  to  their  property,  without  excepting  any  class,  and  to 
claim  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  all 
those  reforms,  the  want  of  which  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
parliaments,  and,  on  many  occasions,  by  the  government  itself.  In 
almost  all  the  districts,  the  electors,  before  separating,  delivered 
in  writing,  to  their  deputies,  instructions  upon  all  the  concessions 
they  wished  them  to  discuss  and  obtain  from  the  assembly. 
Most  of  these  instructions  were  afterwards  printed ;  and  there  is 
not  one  which  does  not  contain  expressions  of  love  for  the  King, 
and  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  patriotism ;  or  which  indicates 
the  least  disposition  to  infringe  upon  the  honours  or  just 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  If  this  moderation, 
this  forbearance,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  gradually 
changed  into  distrust,  hostility,  and  deadly  hatred,  it  is  not  the 
people  whom  we  must  accuse,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

No  sooner  was  the  session  opened,  than  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy  insulted  the  third  estate,  and  proved  their  determination 
to  maintain  all  their  abused  privileges,  by  refusing  to  discuss 
and  deliberate  in  common  on  the  questions  referred  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Estates  General.  Pride  and  avarice  were  the  leading 
feelings  of  the  two  privileged  classes.  A  few  among  them,  and 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  formed  honourable  exceptions,  and 
would  have  voted  with  the  deputies  of  the  people,  and  secured 
a  majority  in  favour  of  all  necessary  reforms,  had  the  three 
estates   deliberated  in  common;  but  being  in  a  minority  in 
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their  reapective  orders,  the  majority  of  the  two  estates,  in 
fin  our  of  the  old  abuses,  would  not  only  have  neutralized  the  deci- 
siona  of  tlie  third  estate,  but,  as  two  aguinat  one,  would  have 
been  able  to  impose  new  burdens  upon  the  nation,  and  establish 
new  immunities  in  their  own  behalf.  This  was  too  evident  not  to 
be  clearly  seen  by  all  tlie  deputies  of  the  third  estate,  and  not  to 
induce  them  to  inaist  upon  a  dehberation  in  common  of  the  three 
orders.  They  did  insist,  and  were  supported  in  their  views  by 
their  conatituents,  to  whom  they  applied,  and  who,  in  every  part 
of  France,  now  began  to  consider  the  nobles,  the  prelates,  and 
the  priests,  as  their  natural  enemies. 

The  nobles,  the  prelates,  and  the  priests,  found  at  court  a  sup- 
port which  they  expected  would  enable  them  to  conquer  the 
obstinacy  of  the  plebeian  deputies  and  of  their  constituents. 
Unfortunately,  the  court  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  side  with 
the  privileged  elaaaes,  and  to  hold  a  royal  sitting,  in  which  he 
enjoined  the  deliberation  by  orders.  The  King  had  hardly 
retired,  followed  by  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  clergy, 
when  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  passed  a  resolution  confir- 
matory of  their  own  previous  proceedings,  and  remained  in  the 
hall,  where  they  continued  their  operations.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  court  and  of  the  queen,  wlio  were  indignant  at 
this  plebeian  audacity,  the  King  ordered  the  grnud-raaster  of  ce- 
remonies, DreuK  Breze,  to  repair  to  the  hall,  aiid  to  order  the 
deputies  to  quit  it  instantly.  That  officer  had  hardly  delivered 
the  royal  message,  when  he  was  thunderstruck  by  the  reply  of 
Mirabeau  i  '  Go,  and  report  to  your  master,  that  we  are  here 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  will  leave  only  when  compelled  by 
force  of  bayonets.' 

Thus  royal  authority  was  set  at  nought  by,the  representatives 
of  the  people,  as  it  had  previously  been,  but  not  on  such  equi- 
table grounds,  by  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  The  miserable 
expedients  which  the  privileged  orders  and  the  court  afterwards 
resorted  to,  for  preventing  the  meetings  of  the  plebeian  deputies, 
only  increased  their  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  and  led  to  their 
ever  memorable  sitting  in  the  tennis-court  of  the  palace,  where 
they  proclaimed  themselves  a  national  assembly,  and  swore  not 
to  abandon  tlieir  post  until  they  had  secured  a  constitution,  and 
the  liberty  of  their  country.  The  King  and  the  court,  who  were 
not  prepared  for  this  display  of  patriotic  energy,  finding  them- 
selves unable,  for  the  moment,  to  repress  or  even  to  resist  this 
formidable  movenient,  thought  it  necessary  to  yield.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  nobility  and  of  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  join 
the  deputies  of  the  third  estate.  The  majority  refused ;  but,  a 
small  miuorit^  having  already  passed  over  to  ^^«  -oaicusQaiL  '^taK^  > 
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the  rest  were  finally  compelled  to  submit^  and  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  national  assembly. 

This  is^  in  some  sort^  the  opening  scene  of  the  appalling  drama, 
called  THE  French  Revolution.  It  is  evident  that  the  people 
and  their  representatives  were  not  the  aggressors,  but  acted  only 
in  self  defence  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  This  was 
constantly  the  case  in  every  one  of  those  circumstances  so  grossly 
misrepresented  by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  as  we  are  going  in 
brief  to  show. 

The  dissolution  of  the  national  assembly  was  resolved  upon 
by  the  court,  at  the  very  same  time  when  the  privileged  orders 
were  commanded  to  join  the  third  estate,  and  as  they  were 
determined,  as  Mirabeau  had  declared,  not  to  leave  but  when 
compelled  by  bayonets,  all  the  regiments  on  which  the  courtiers 
could  rely  were  assembled  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  assembly  remonstrated  against  the  gathering  around  the 
capital  of  so  many  troops,  most  of  them  foreign.  Their  remon- 
strances were  laughed  at,  and  were  considered  as  indications 
of  fear.  The  courtiers  loudly  expressed  their  intentions,  and 
the  pleasure  they  anticipated  in  soon  hanging  Mirabaud,  Necker, 
D'Orleans,  and  a  dozen  or  two  more  of  their  enemies.  The 
royalist  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  that  time  prove  this  fact. 
When  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  assembled,  the 
execution  of  the  plan  began  by  the  dismissal  and  the  exile  of 
Necker  who,  without  being  the  author  of,  was  held  responsible 
for,  the  convocation  of  tlie  Estates  General.  At  the  news  of 
this  event,  the  people  of  Paris  expressed  their  indignation,  and 
soon  after  paraded  the  street  in  a  procession,  headed  by  men 
carrying  the  busts  of  Necker  and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
Prince  of  Lambcsc,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  Royal  Allemand, 
attacked  the  defenceless  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  killed,  and 
many  more  sadly  wounded.  The  rumour  of  the  attack  soon 
spread  over  the  capital,  and  filled  with  rage  all  the  inhabitants. 
Many  citizens,  hitherto  unknown,  and  among  them  Camille 
Desmoulins,  entered  political  life  on  that  day,  by  haranguing 
and  electrifying  the  people,  calling  all  the  citizens  to  arms,  to 
vengeance  against  the  court  and  the  aristocracy.  On  that  same 
evening  the  courtiers,  headed  by  the  Count  D^Artois,  Prince  of 
Conde,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  PoUgnacs,  the  minions  of 
the  queen,  who  had  expected  that  Paris  soon  would  be  subdued, 
heard  that  the  people  were  triumphant,  that  the  Bastile  was  in 
ruins,  and  that  all  the  citizens  were  determined  not  to  lay  down 
the  arms  they  had  seized,  but  to  form  themselves  into  a  national 
guard  for  their  own  protection  and  that  of  the  assembly.  And 
the  princes  with  their  sycophants  instantly  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  basely  abandoning  tbeir  sovereign  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
people  wbom  tliey  had  compelled  him  to  provoke. 

In  every  other  city  of  France,  the  example  of  the  capital  was 
immediately  followed.  National  guards  were  established,  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  regular  troops,  and  to  support  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  national  assembly,  against  the 
joint  opposition  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  Thus,  as  the 
unjust,  imprudent  exercise  of  royal  authority  by  the  sovereign 
had  caused,  in  the  first  scene,  the  ruin  of  that  authority ;  in  t£e 
second  scene,  the  appeal  of  the  sovereign  to  the  physicid  force  at 
his  disposal,  caused  the  annihilation  of  that  force,  and  the 
creation  of  another,  much  superior,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
pelling him  and  the  privileged  classea  to  submit  to  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people. 

The  King,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  then,  but  too  late, 
perceived,  not  only  that  all  resistance  was  useless,  but  also  that 
the  only  chance  they  had  of  allaying  the  just  hatred  of  the 
people,  was,  not  merely  to  assent  to  an  equahty  of  taxation, 
which  it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to  oppose,  but  voluntarily 
to  abandon  all  their  other  feudal  and  honorary  privileges  and 
distinctions,  of  which,  three  months  before,  nobody  dreamed  of 
depriving  them.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  that 
dukes  and  prelates,  members  of  the  assembly,  proposed  the 
decrees  which  proclaimed  general  equality  among  the  l-Vench 
citizens.*  Of  course,  these  decrees  were  passed  unanimously, 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly ;  and  the  whole  of  France 
adopted  them  with  enthusiasm.  Concord  reigned  for  a  time 
in  the  assembly  and  in  the  country. 

It  was  not  allowed  to  reign  long.  The  court  and  the  queen 
prevented  the  King  from  sanctioning  the  last  mentioned  decrees. 
The  correspondence  of  the  fugitive  princes  and  their  followers 
encouraged  them  in  their  blind  resistance,  by  representing  all 
the  courts  of  Europe  as  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  national 
assembly,  and  ready  to  march  on  a  rebel  population,  to  avenge 
their  royal  authority  insulted  iu  the  person  of  the  French  King. 
At  the  same  time  they  recommended,  as  a  precaution  for  the 
safety  of  the  King,  who  might  run  some  risks  in  case  of  an  in- 
vasion, that  he  should  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  making  Us 

*  ImtA  Brougham  uyt,  {page  9,) '  Jiut  balf  a  centurj  alter  these  events,  I 
happened  to  be  travelling  in  a  remote  district  of  Provenee,  when,  reposing  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  under  a  porch,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  some  placards  whoie 
letters  were  presen'ed  by  the  great  dryness  of  that  fine  climate,  Ihoagh  lltef/ 
had  been  Ihere  for  fifty  years.  These  papers  were  the  official  promulgation 
of  the  several  decrees  for  secularising  the  clergy,  abolishing  the  monastic  order*, 
and  abrogating  all  feudal  privileges,  signed  ny  the  several  presidenti  of  the 
assembly.  Bureau  de  Posy,  Camui,  and  Siejes."  We  greatly  dou,^  'iSiR.  »e^ 
curacy  of  thia  statement,  and  should  bite  to  Vium  ft*  ^»»  ^ft  ^"^ofia.  >a» 
Lordship  leten. 
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escape,  and  of  repairing  to  a  foreign  country.  This  plan  was 
adopted.  It  was  openly  spoken  of, — ^boasted  of,  by  the  always 
imprudent  courtiers.  The  time  was  determined  ;  and,  at  a  festi- 
val given  at  Versailles,  when  all  the  arrangements  were  consi- 
dered as  complete,  the  court  and  their  minions,  excited  as  much 
by  their  hopes  as  by  copious  libations,  openly  proclaimed  their 
hatred  against  the  new  order  of  things,  and  their  approaching 
vengeance.  On  the  next  morning,  the  whole  population  of  Paris 
marched  on  Versailles,  and  the  following  day  the  King  was 
brought  prisoner  to  Paris.  Such  were  the  '  Journees  d'Octobre/ 
1789. 

The  national  assembly  endeavoured  to  soften,  and  succeeded 
in  calming,  the  public  irritation,  and  pursued  with  incomparable 
activity  and  dignity,  its  constitutional  labours,  without  allowing 
itself  to  be  carried  too  far  in  limiting  the  authority  of  the  mon- 
arch by  the  well  known  disposition  of  his  council  to  abuse  all 
the  powers  left  to  him,  or  by  the  menaces  of  the  fugitives, 
whose  numbers  had  increased  to  thousands,  and  by  the  hostility 
of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  even  by  the  attempts  of 
the  royalists,  particularly  in  the  south  of  France  and  Brittany, 
to  excite  a  civil  war.*     Even  after  the  flight  of  the  King  and 
his  return  from  Varennes,  where  he  had  been  arrested,  the  as- 
sembly, which  was  closing  its  labours,  persisted  in  these  dis- 
positions so  favourable  to  the  monarch ;  and,  with  Lafayette, 
risked  all  their  popularity  in  resisting  and  punishing  those  who 
claimed  the  deposition  of  the  King.     If  the  legislative  assembly 
did  not  follow  that  example,  it  was  not,  as  Lord  Brougham  and 
his  wily  compeers  pretend,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  clubs, 
but  to  the  conduct  of  the  King  himself,  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
coiut,  and  to  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  emigrants,  of  their 
friends  in  the  interior,  and  of  the  foreign  governments.    When 
the  constituent  assembly  was  elected  in  1789,  love  for  the  King 
and  confidence  in  his  good  intentions  were  the  general  feeling 
in  the  country.     They  were,  to  the  last,  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  assembly,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  King  personally  had  done 
to  alter  their  opinion.     The  second  assembly  had  been  elected 
under  the  influence  of  distrust  and  hostility,  and  that  gave  its 
character  to  the  assembly.    Let  us  remember,  that  the  flight  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  general 
election ;  that,  at  the  end  of  May,  that  flight  had  been  pub- 
licly announced  in  a  letter  from  Coblentz,  inserted  in  the  Mon- 
iteur,  and  which  contained  the  itinerary  he  intended  to  adopt ; 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  the  King  ordered  his  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  to  go  to  the  assembly,  and  to  protest  in  his 

*  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Puysaie. 
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name,  that  the  project  attributed  to  him  was  an  infamous  ca- 
lumny ;  that  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur  had  been  threatened 
with  a  criminal  prosecution  for  publishing  the  letter;  finally, 
that,  notivith^itandiag  this  solemn  declaration,  it  was  but  a  few 
days  afterwords,  on  &e  night  of  the  21st  of  June,  that  the  King 
fled.  To  confide  in  the  King,  was  DOW  impossible;  but  this  is  not 
all.  After  the  failure  of  the  project,  Bouill^  wrote  a  most  insolent 
lettor  to  the  assembly,  declaring  that  he  himself  was  the  author 
of  the  plan,  telling  them  to  satiate  their  vengeance  upon  him, 
(he  had  then  fled  to  Germany,)  and  threatening  to  come,  in  a 
short  time,  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  to  punish  the 
rebels  and  to  annihilate  Paris.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  for  the  invasion  of  France,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  demand  of  the  French  King,  was  made  generally  known. 
Was  not  all  this  sufficient  to  eiasperate  the  people,  the  electors, 
and  the  deputies,  without  the  influence  of  the  clubs  ? 

Yet  the  legislative  assembly,  after  having  at  first  treated  the 
King  with  some  roughness,  began  to  show  leas  difiidence,  as  he 
appeared  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  new  breaches  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
soon  revived  the  suspicions  and  the  hostility  of  the  assembly 
and  of  the  nation.  The  reverses  which  attended  the  first  mili- 
tary operations  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  which  were  at- 
tributed to  the  treachery  of  the  generals  appointed  by  the  court ; 
and  the  invasion  of  the  territory  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
preceded  by  his  furious  proclamation,  with  the  co-operation  of 
20,000  emigrants, — caused  the  insurrection  of  June,  1792,  and 
that  of  the  10th  of  August,  which  precipitated  the  misguided 
King  from  his  tottering  tlurone  into  a  prison,  and  caused  the 
arrest  of  all  the  known  partisans  of  the  court.  Finally,  the 
surrender  of  Verdun  and  Longwi,  was  the  signal  of  the  maaaa- 
cres  of  September,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the  convention. 

It  is  not  a  justification,  it  is  an  explanation  of  the  facts  which 
in  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  attempted ;  and  those  of  oar 
readers  who  are  in  a  position  to  study  the  matter,*  will  find  that 
every  one  of  the  catastrophes  of  that  revolution  was  provoked  by 
its  enemies,  and  that  had  France  been  left  alone,  none  of 
the  revolutionary  horrors  would  have  taken  place.  Yet,  Lord 
Brougham  cannot  see  this.  He  cannot  even  find  nn  explica- 
tion of  the  decree  of  the  national  convention,  by  which  the  assia- 

AmonK  the  books  wbicb  may  be  consulted,  as  the  miwt  imputial,  we  eta 
mmend,  *  The  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Re- 
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tance  of  France  is  promised  to  all  people  who  will  rise  against 
their  princes^  in  the  fact  that^  at  that  Terr  time  when  the  decree 
was  issued^  all  the  frontiers  of  France  had  been  invaded,  and  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  had  united  to  subject  the  people  to  the 
desjKjtism  which  she  had  overthrown ! 

The  crimes  committed  during  the  French  revolution,  we  de- 
plore as  much  as,  nay,  more  than  Lord  Brougham,  and  all  those 
who  at  the  present  time  seem  to  take  such  singular  pleasure, 
not  in  simply  relating,  but  in  magnifying  those  crimes.    We 
know  too  well  the  injury  they  have  done  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
not  to  lament  the  advantages  they  really  give  to  its  enemies. 
We  are  not  of  those  who,  at  the  reminiscence  of  that  momen- 
tous epoch,  exclaim  with  a  sort  of  despair:  ^ Excedat  ilia  dktM? 
On  the  contrary,  we  admit,  we  proclaim  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly keeping  in  view  the  convulsions  of  past  ages,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  return  among  us,  and  to  avert  them  frt)m  our 
posterity,  by  a  just  appreciation  of  their  causes  and  of  all  the 
concomitant  circumstances ;  but  we  cannot  repress  the  disgust 
and  indignation  with  which  we  are  filled,  when  we  think  of  the 
men  who  pretend  to  extract,  for  our  benefit,  from  the  history  of 
those  times, — ^history  which  they  frequently  falsify, — the  lessons 
of  morals  and  duty  which  ought  to  direct  our  conduct  in  our 
present  agitated  situation.    Here  is  one,  who,  without  any  other 
qualification  for  public  notice  than  his  persuasion  of  his  own 
superiority^  his  unsilcnceable  loquacity,  and  insatiable   ambi- 
tion, has  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  advocating  indifferently 
right  or  wrong,  truth  or  falsehood ;  who  has  insulted  and  de- 
famed in  turn  kings,  ministers,  aristocracy,  and  prelates;  who, 
himself  once  a  violent  agitator,  now,  while  receiving  thousands 
a  year  from  a  starving   population,   turns    absolute   oUgarch, 
and  dares  to  aim  at  the  people  the  most  abominable  calumnies, 
under  tlie  pretence  of  investigating  the  French  revolution ! 

We  will  not  follow  the  author  in  his  remarks, — ^we  ought  to 
say  pilferings, — on  the  French  convention.    We  find  in  those  few 

Eages  all  that  confusion,  incoherence,  and  violence,  which  we 
avc  continually  remarked  in  Lord  Brougham.  He  is  wrong 
in  almost  every  sentence,  and  it  would  require  a  volume,  not  to 
set  him  right, — that  were  impossible, — ^but  to  confute  all  his 
errors.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  biographical  part  of  the  volume. 
The  first  of  his  personages  are  Roberspierre  and  Danton. 

Marat,  Roberspierre,  and  Danton,  are  the  three  principal  cha- 
racters, and,  in  some  sort,  the  personification  of  the  second  part 
of  the  French  revolution,  as  Mirabeau,  Bailly,  and  Lafayette 
are  of  the  first ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  all  were 
placed  had  a  greater  influence  upon  their  character,  than  their 
character  upon  those  circumstances.    During  the  first  epoch. 
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tlie  object  was  lo  vindicate  and  lestore  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  to  cstablisli  tlie  national  vill  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Those 
who  n]idertook  this  task,  having  on  their  side  reason,  justice,  and 
the  moral  and  physical  support  of  the  people,  could  afford  to  be 
calm,  moderate,  and  eveti  indulgent  towards  their  opponents ; 
and  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  that,  by  adopting  tliia  policy, 
tlicy  W(nild  concihate  the  majority  of  the  privileged  classes  to 
the  constitutional  system,  and  to  the  principles  of  equality.  But, 
at  the  second  epoch,  wlieu  not  only  the  hope  of  conciliation  was 
completely  gone,  but  also  the  princes,  the  aiistocracy,  and  the 
hierarchy  had  called  all  the  kings  and  armie:^  of  Europe  to  the 
defence  of  their  cause,  and  had  marched  at  their  head,  threat- 
ening the  annihilation  of  the  constitution,  vengeance  upon  its 
authors  and  supporters,  nay,  even  the  partition  of  the  empire, 
and  its  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke ; — then  calmness,  moderation, 
and  mercy,  were  no  longer  possible.  The  motto  of  the  invaders 
and  of  tlicir  friends  in  the  interior  was, '  submission  or  death,' 
and  it  rendered  it  compidsory  for  the  )>eople  to  proclaim, '  liberty 
or  death.' 

Danton,  a  man  of  gigantic  bodily  frame,  of  undaunted  mind, 
and  but  little  inclined  to  cnielty,  thought  that  the  display  of 
national  energy  would  suffice  to  conquer  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal enemies.  'Be  daring!  terrify  them!'  'Effrayes  lea.  De 
Vattdace,  encore  de  I'audace,  toujours  de  I'audace ;'  was  his  advice 
to  the  convention.  Marat,  who,  from  the  vei-y  first  struggles 
in  the  national  assembly,  had  foreseen  the  war  which  followed, 
and  had  been  goaded  to  a  sort  of  frenzy,  by  persecutions, 
some  of  them  not  undeserved,  proclaimed  that  three  hundred 
thousand  heads  ought  to  be  cut  off,  if  the  country  were  to  be 
saved;  and,  after  the  death  of  Marat,  Barrere,  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  executions,  said  to  the  convention : 
//  n'y  a  que  let  marts  qtd  nc  revierment  pas*.'  But  B^berspierre 
was  the  very  last  of  the  leaders  of  the  convention  to  adopt  these 
violent  and  merciless  doctrines.  A  man  of  meditation,  of  retired 
habits,  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  without  any  violent  passions, 
he  was  not  calculated,  by  the  nature  of  his  mind  or  of  his  body, 
for  the  exertions  indispensable  to  resolve  upon,  and  to  direct, 
a  system  of  extermination ;  and  even  when,  with  the  'Montagne,' 

*  Id  October,  1830,  we  ciJled  upon  Barrere,  who,  on  bis  return  from  exile, 
hail  taken  apartments  in  a  home,  Marcli^  de  Jacolnni,  near  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nor^. He  vieW  knew  that  our  opinions,  publicly  cxnresseil,  were  quite  the 
reverse  of  those  he  had  advocateil!     When  we  entered,  we  found  the  old  nun 


n  hii  bed,  suffering  fmm  a  severe  cold.     After  a  short  prelin: 
tion,  'Eh  I  bien,'  Mjd  he,  with  ».  voice  so  weak  that  we  could  hsrdly  hear  him, 
'  n'avais  je  paa  raison  de  dire  qu'il  n'y  a  que  lei  morts  qui  ne  revienneDt  5*^1 
La  France  a  vu  les  revmanta,  pendant  lb  uu ;  vo^n  cft  ^^  otA,^iiA.\  *^^%^ 
moi  cotume  voui  voulei ;  msi*  voua  me  trowvei  Vrnjora*  MSAft  »»s.^«o&«»^ 
Vol.  xr.  n  n 
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lie  led  the  attack  against  the  'Crironde/  and  carried  the  proscrip- 
tion of  that  party,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  reign  of  terror 
which  followed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  he  gratified  his 
personal  jealousies  and  animosities,  he  sanctioned,  rather  than 
ordered  the  arrests,  which  too  frequently  were  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death. 

The  biographic  sketches  of  Lord  Brougham  are  but  garbled 
compilations  from  the  biography  published  by  the  ultra-royalist, 
Michaud,  with,  now  and  then,  some  new  facts  of  his  Lordship's 
invention,  and  his  grandiloquent  inferences.  According  to  our 
author, — 

•  Robespierre  had  no  depth  of  intellect,  no  mental  force,  no  firmness 
of  purpose,  not  a  vestige  of  any  such  kinds  of  excellence,  and  only  as 
much  firmness  as  was  consistent  with  a  feeble  and  cowardly  nature.'  (p. 
51.)  In  all  probability  '  his  vices  had  in  the  peculiar  crisis,  a  chief  part 
in  the  mastery  which  he  obtained The  perfectly  unscru- 
pulous nature  of  his  mind,  the  total  want  of  all  kindly  or  gentle  feelings, 
the  destitution  of  even  common  humanity,  enabled  him  to  satiate  that 
thirst,  first  of  destruction,  then  of  fame,  which  swiftly  became  a  fiercer 
thirst  of  power.'  (p.  52  )  *The  frame  of  his  mind  was  eminently  fitted 
for  sustaining,  as  well  as  devising,  the  part  which  he  played.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  had  never  been  known  to  indulge  in  the  frolics,  or 
evince  the  gaiety  of  youth.  Gloomy,  solitary,  austere,  intent  upon  his 
work,  careless  of  relaxation,  averse  to  amusement,  without  a  confidant, 
a  friend,  or  even  companion,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  at  the  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  was  educated  with  Camille,  Fr^ron,  and 
Lebrun,  he  was  never  seen  once  to  smile,'  &c.,  &c.  (p.  53.)  'With 
these  defects,  and  that  entire  want  of  generous  or  kindly,  or  even  ordi- 
narily human  feelings,  he  possessed  some  qualities  which  mainly  con- 
tributed to  his  elevation,  &c.  His  thirst,  first  of  distinction  to  gratify 
his  inordinate  vanity,  and  then  of  power,  to  feed  the  ambition  that  had 
g^own  up  in  so  rank  and  poor  a  soil,  was  inordinate.'  (p.  54.) 

Such  is  the  character  of  Roberspierre,  as  given  by  Lord 
Brougham. 

Our  readers  will  have  obser\ed  how  irreconcilable  are  the 
statements  we  have  quoted,  and  they  will  not  easily  conceive 
how  a  man  of  such  studious  habits,  of  such  constant  application, 
could  be  without  mental  force,  without  depth  of  intellect ;  but 
we  can  assure  them,  upon  much  better  authority  than  that  of 
Lord  Brougham,  that  the  foregoing  picture  is  not  Roberspierre. 
He  began  his  studies  at  the  college  St.  Vaast,  of  Douay,  a 
dependency  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Vaast,  at  Arras.  His  success 
in  this  college  won  for  him  a  scholarship  foimded  in  the  college 
Louis  le  Grand,  at  Paris,  by  the  same  abbey.  There  he  remained, 
not  only  until  he  had  terminated  his  classical  studies,  but  also, 
on  account  of  his  successes  and  of  his  good  conduct,  during  the 
course  of  his  legal  studies.     We  have  heard  upon  the  subject. 
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his  professor  of  rhetoric,  M.  Noel,  since  genera]  inspector  of  the 
univeriiity,  and  mftny  of  hia  school -fellows ;  amongst  others, 
M.  De  1r  Place,  then  professor  of  eloquence  at  the  Academy  of 
Paris, — Abbe  Morel,  until  lately  the  grand  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of 
Arras, — and  M.  Bachelard,  a  barrister  of  the  Boyal  Court  of  Paris; 
and  all  of  them,  thoughof  different  parties,  spokeof  Roberapierre's 
success  iu  bis  studies,  and  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  aa 
having  won  for  him  the  regard  of  all,  nutvithstanding  hia 
morosencas. 

As  to  his  vices.  Lord  Brougham  himself  tells  ua  that '  RoberS' 
pierre  waa  no  drunkard,  that  he  never  was  known  to  partake  of 
any  sensual  indulgence,  that  he  apumcd  all  ordinary  pleasures, 
that  be  had  no  avarice,  and  that  it  would  have  been  aa  liard  to 
bribe  him  from  his  path,  with  money,  as  to  make  him  compro- 
mise liis  principles,  or  assumed  principles,  for  place/  (p.  56.) 
What,  then,  were  bis  vices  ?  But  tlna  la  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  Lord  Brougham  contradicta  himself.  We  read,  [p.  61,) 
'  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  on  his  powers  as  a  speaker,  and 
even  as  a  debater.  Inferior  he  certainly  waa  to  the  greatcat  who 
appeared  during  the  French  revolution,  as  Mirabaud,  Bamave 
hia  successor,  and  Vergniaiid,  perhapa  the  highest  of  the 
three ;  but  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  his  coming  very  near 
them,  at  least  iu  effective  declamation,  and  proof  that,  in  readi- 
ness, he  was  not  easily  surpassed.'  After  quoting  two  passages 
in  Roberapierre's  speeches,  hia  Lordahip  adds  :  '  No  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  rhetorical  art  can  deny  to  theae  passagea 

merits  of  the  highest  order The  speaker  who  thus  delivered 

himself,  waa  plainly  gifted  with  extraordinary  eloquence,'  &c. 
(p.  64.)  Finally,  after  another  extract  from  the  speech  of  Roben- 
piorre  of  the  8th  of  Thermidor,  our  author  ends  hia  laudatory 
observations  with  this  sentence :  '  His  great  eminence  aa  a  speaker 
and  an  occasional  writer  stand  entirely  indisputable.'  (p.  66.) 
And  this  of  a  man  of '  no  mental  force,'  of  '  no  depth  of  intel- 
lect,' of '  no  firmness  of  purpose,'  of  '  not  a  vestige  of  any  kind 
of  excellence.'  And  in  other  parts  of  this  notice  we  are  told 
with  the  same  sort  of  consistency,  that  this  man,  '  destitute  of, 
common  honesty,'  seriously  injiured  his  power  by  his  indulgence, 
and  that  it  hastened  his  downfall,  (p.  54.) 

Danton  is  rather  a  favourite  of  our  author : — 
'  His  niLtorc  waa  dauntlcBB,  hia  temper  mild  and  frank,  his  disposition 
sociable  ;  naturally  rather  kind  and  merriful Hia  natund  endow- 
ments were  great  for  any  part  in  public  life,  whether  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
senate,  or  even  in  war:  for  the  part  ofarevolutionarj-leader,  they  were  of 
the  highest  order.  A  courage  which  nothing  could  quell ;  aquickneaftot 
perception,  at  once  and  clearly  to  perceive  hia  ow^  o^^ortosaS:^ ,  atA.\i\fc 
adversary's  error;  sing^ar  fertility  ot   rwomcw.  Wvftii  'Cc*  ^<yw«t  «*■ 

N   1«  2 
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sudden  change  in  his  course,  and  adaptation  to  varied  circumstances ;  a 
naturfil  eloquence,  springing  from  the  true  source  of  all  eloquence — - 
warm  feelings,  fruitful  imagination,  powerful  reason,  the  qualities  that 
distinguish  it  from  mere  rhetoricians'  art ;  but  an  eloquence,  hardy,  caus- 
tic, masculine  ;  a  mighty  frame  of  body,  a  voice  overpowering  all  resist- 
ance ;  these  were  the  qualities  which  Danton  brought  to  the  prodigious 
struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged,'  (p.  73,  74.) 

In  a  note,  (p.  75,)  his  lordship  says,  'In  a  former  volume  I  had 
expressed  myself  respecting  Danton,  with  a  harshness  which  a 
more  minute  study  of  his  conduct  and  character  makes  me  re- 
gret/  From  this,  we  were  inclined  to  infer,  that  our  author, 
satisfied  with  contradicting  what  he  had  said  in  a  preceding  vo- 
lume, would  surely  not  contradict  himself  in  the  same  notice. 
We  expected,  however,  too  much.  We  see  that  the  mild 
temper  of  Danton  did  not  prevent  him  from  allowing  the  dread- 
ful massacres  of  September,  though  he  could  have  stopped  them, 
as  minister  of  justice,  (p.  79,)  and  from  establishing  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunals,  for  *  the  erecting  of  which  he  asked  pardon 
of  God  and  man,'  (p.  82,)  though  he  had  no  belief  in  God ; 
since,  on  his  interrogatory  by  that  same  tribunal,  he  answered  to 
the  first  question,  '  Je  m^appelle  Danton ;  mon  sejour  sera  bientdt  la 
neant ;  mon  nom  vivra  dans  U  pantheon  de  I'histoire/  (p.  80.) 
Then  we  read,  that  the  man  of  '  a  dauntless  nature,  whose 
courage  nothing  could  quell,  was  forsaken  by  his  habitual  bold- 
ness, by  his  quickness  of  perception/  (p.  81 ;)  that  Miissupine- 
ness  in  providing  for  his  safety  by  attacking  the  committee  first, 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  ascendant  which  the  triumvirate 
had  gained  over  his  mind ;'  (p.  83 ;)  that  '  his  fear  of  a  conflict 
with  Roberspierre  made  him  distrustful  of  himself,  and  that  his 
hesitation  enabled  his  adversaries  to  begin  the  mortal  fray,  and 
win  the  last  victory.'  (p.  84.) 

The  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Roberspierre  and  Dan- 
ton, who  had  so  long  acted  in  conceii;,  has  never  been  publicly 
and  clearly  explained.  Carnot,  Gregoire,  Garat,  Second,  Merlin 
de  Thionville,  and  Merlin  de  Douay,  Barrere,  Tallien,  and 
Barras,  whom,  in  former  days,  we  consulted  upon  the  subject, 
could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  deadly  hostility  which, 
almost  on  a  sudden,  succeeded  to  their  union.  In  1827,  we  be- 
came acquainted  >vith  a  brother-in-law  of  Danton,  M.  Lerouge, 
a  modest  and  mild  gentleman,  who,  although  a  sincere  republi- 
can, had  never  had  any  share  in  the  horrid  transactions  of  those 
times ;  and  with  Laignclot,  a  member  of  the  convention,  and 
the  most  intimate  friend  of  Roberspierre.  We  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  our  inquiries.  Both  related  to  us  the  same 
fact.  Danton,  being  told  of  some  severe  remarks  made  by  Ro- 
berspierre upon  the  laxity  of  his  morals  and  liis  sensuality,  re- 
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joined  by  a  most  gross  insinuation.  Inde  tree.  Tlie  memoirs  left 
by  these  two  gentlemen  at  their  death,  would  have  thrown,  some 
liglit  upon  tlii^  cpocli ;  but  the  sod  of  the  former  was  employed 
in  tlie  ministry  of  the  interior ;  and  Colonel  Laignclot,  the 
boii  of  the  second,  was  attached  to  thcministry  of  war;  and  the 
memoirs  were  suppressed. 

In  the  short  notice  upon  Cainillc  Desmoulins  and  St.  Just, 
Lord  Brougham  displays  his  ignorance,  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  his  work.  St.  Just  was  nothing  but  a  fanatic,  whose  youth, 
ignorance,  presumption,  and  \iolence,  were  his  only  titles  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Montagnards ;  as  his  unbounded  admiration 
for  Roberspierre,  as  well  as  his  intimacy  with  the  younger  brother 
of  the  dictator,  placed  him,  in  some  sort,  foremost  among  his  fa- 
miliars ;  an  advantage  which  of  conrse  he  frequently  abused,  so 
as  to  commit  his  leader,  who,  on  many  occasions,  said  to  Laigne- 
lot, '  Arr4tez,  done,  cet  extravagant.'  As  to  Camille  Desmoulins, 
the  veiy  first  who  proclaimed  his  republican  opinions,  he  never 
was  '  atrusty  and  devoted  follower  of  Danton,  as  St.  Just  was  of 
Roberspierre.'  (p.  87.)  Camille  never  was  the  follower  but  of  his 
own  conscience,  acting  at  times  with  Roberspierre  or  Danton ;  at 
other  times,  in  opposition  to  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both, 
according  to  his  opinion  of  the  utility  or  the  justice  of  their 
measures.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
he  joined  the  Gironde,  and  that  part  of  the  assembly  which  de- 
manded that  the  sentence  should  be  submitted  to  the  ratification 
of  the  people.  He  emidated  Lanjuinais,  in  courage  and  in  hu- 
manity ;  and,  when  the  former  had  been  torn  from  the  tribune, 
by  the  most  violent  of  the  Montagnards,  amidst  the  vociferations 
of  the  rest,  the  noble-minded  Camille  rose  to  renew  the  attempt, 
in  spite  of  Roberspierre,  Danton,  and  Marat ;  and,  after  re- 
proaching the  assembly  with  their  usurpations  and  confusion  of 
all  legislative,  administrative,  and  judiciary  powers,  he  concluded 
in  these  words : — '  I  leave  you.  I  abdicate  my  portion  of  that 
tjTanny  which  you  arrogate  to  yourselves,  and  in  which  I  will 
not  share.'  From  that  time,  his  doom  was  scaled ;  the  Mon- 
tagnards and  Roberspierre  could  not  forgive  him. 

Danton,  after  marching  at  the  head  of  the  Montagnards,  and 
directing  their  atrocious  proceedings,  felt,  on  a  sudden,  the  want 
of  relaxation  from  the  excitement,  which  shook  even  his  herculean 
organization ;  he  repaired  to  his  birth-place,  Arcis  sur  Aube, 
where  the  confidential  tears  of  some  of  bis  former  friends  fell 
upon  his  heart,  and  softened  its  obduracy.  On  his  return  to 
Piiris,  he  was  another  man.  He  adopted  the  views  of  Camille, 
so  well  expounded  in  the  hemistich  of  Laya, — Dea  loa,  et  non  d% 
sang.  But  it  was  too  late ;  and  their  tardy  cq^mmokAtj  '■wii  -^k^- 
ciples  only  led  them  to  a  commuotty  to  4.es.'i\i.    Ttej  -wm*^  "m^ 
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heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  were  condemned  without 
evidence. 

Lord  Brougham,  the  flatterer  of  the  King  of  the  French,  after 
mentioning  this  fact  and  a  few  others,  makes  the  following  ob- 
servation : — '  That  no  such  scenes  could  now  be  renewed  in 
France,  we  may  very  safely  venture  to  aflBrm,  though  much 
mischief  might  still  be  \vrought  by  undue  popular  excitement/ 
(p.  101.)  Have  we  not  seen,  in  1834,  a  French  tribunal  trying 
the  pretended  authors  and  abettors  of  an  insurrection  concocted 
by  the  police,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  prisoners,  to  admit  evi- 
dence, to  hear  their  counsel,  sentencing  two  of  those  counsel 
to  prison,  in  order  to  silence  the  others ;  finally,  trying  the  ac- 
cused parties  in  their  absence,  and  condemning  them  unheard? 
And  this  'mischief  was  not  'wrought  by  undue  popular  excite- 
ment,' by  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  by  the  French  house  of 
peers !  But  peers  have  the  privilege  of  trying  the  mob,  the 
rabble,  the  people,  as  they  think  proper. 

In  the  same  page  Lord  Brougham  says,  that  '  such  scenes 
could  not  take  place  in  this  coimtry.' 

'  But  he  adds,  (p.  102,) 

'  It  is  impossible  to  say  the  same  thing  of  all  parts  of  our  people.  It 
would  be  most  false  to  assert,  for  example,  that  the  Irish  people  are 
safe  from  such  influence.     On  the  contrary,  they  manifestly  do  not  think 

and  judge  for  themselves They  leave  to  others,  their  spi- 

ritusd  and  their  political  guides,  the  task  of  forming  their  opinions  for 

them They  never  are  suspicious  of  a  person's  motives, 

merely  because  they  see  he  has  an  interest  in  deceiving  them.  . 
They  may  be  deceived  by  the  same  person  nine  times  in  succession,  and 
they  believe  him  just  as  implicitly  the  tenth ;  nay,  were  he  to  confess 
that  he  has  wilfully  deceived  them  to  suit  a  purpose  of  his  own,  they 
would  consider  this  a  proof  of  his  honest\',  and  lend  an  ear  if  possible  more 
readily  to  his  next  imposture.  .  .  But  such  a  people  .  .  would 
easily  be  moved  to  witness,  and  to  sufler  the  grossest  violations  of 
justice,  would  let  themselves  be  hallooed  on  to  the  attack  of  their  best 
friends  by  any  wily  impostor  that  might  have  gained  their  confidence, 
and  would  sufler  men  as  base  and  as  execrable  as  Marat  to  usurp  the 
honours  of  the  Pantheon.' 

After  these  malignant  accusations,  come  three  pages  on  Marat, 
whom  '  Danton  most  unaccountably  and  preposterously  called 
the  Divine  Marat,  boasting  after  his  assassination,  of  having 
long  before  given  him  that  very  absurd  appellation,  ^(p.  109.) 

Sieves  and  Fouche  are  the  last  of  the  notices  on  the  French 
revolutionists.  Lord  Brougham  makes  a  great  man,  a  very  great 
man,  of  the  first,  for  the  e\'ident  purpose  of  showing,  that,  how- 
ever  grcat,he  was  nothing  comparable  to  Henry  Brougham,  (p. 
1 16.)  The  titles  of  Sieyes  to  his  renown  are — three  pamphlets,  one 
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very  smart : '  Qu'est-ce-gue  le-tier»-Etat  7'  published  in  1789  j  only 
seven  or  eight  sentences  which  he  uttered,  on  aa  many  occasions, 
in  the  assembly,  and  which  had  some  point;  and,  lastly,  his  ge- 
neral muteness,  wliich,  by  many,  was  considered  as  proof  of 
his  superiority, — an  opiuiou  which  he  carefully  cultivated,  and 
with  such  success  that,  a  member  of  the  Convention  once 
urged  him  to  expound  his  views,  declaring  that  '  his  silence  was 
a  public  calamity.'  We  sincerely  wish  Lord  Brougham  had 
ever  deserved  such  a  compliment.  It  is  not  true  that  Sicycs  ori- 
ginated the  three  grand  measures  of  the  revolution,  '  the  joint 
verification  of  tlie  powers,  the  formation  of  the  national  guards, 
and  the  new  system  of  provincial  division  and  administration.' 
(p.  113.)     But  enough  upon  this  subject. 

The  notice  upon  Fouche  is,  we  are  told,  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Stanliope.  We  protest  that  we  supposed  it  to  be  an  extract 
from  Mrs.  Trollopc,     It  is  utterly  beneath  our  notice. 

This  first  part  of  the  book  closes  with  some  more  reflectionB 
upon  the  revolution  and  the  rc^'olutionist3,  whom  the  noble 
author  has  passed  in  review.  One  of  these  reflections  deserve* 
to  be  quoted.  '  The  portion  of  history  which  we  have  been  exa- 
mining, reads  au  impressive  lesson.  No  one,  endowed  with  even 
an  ordinary  share  of  prudence,  can  be  extravagant  enough  to 
prefer  the  twelve  months'  possession  of  power  which  the  de- 
cemvirs obtained,  as  the  price  of  all  their  struggles,  their  perils, 
and  their  crimes,  to  the  fortune  which,  slowly  gained,  would  have 
been  long  and  securely  possessed  under  a  regular  government.' 
(p.  128.)  In  plain  Enghsh,  this  means :  Those  French  revolu- 
tionists were  great  fools  !  Had  they  been  unaspiring,  tempe- 
rate, kind,  honest,  consistent,  and  loyal  like  myself,  they  might 
have  retired  on  a  pension  of  five  thousand  a-ycar,  as  I  did. 
Therefore,  people  of  England,  you  have  got  all  you  can  wish  for; 
be  quiet  and  contented ! 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
first.  Though  the  subject  be  difierent,  the  object  ia  the  same  j 
and  the  British  statesmen  are  but  pegs  on  which  his  lordship 
hangs  his  rigmaroles  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  on  agi- 
tators, on  demagogues,  on  revolutions,  and  on  bis  late  colleaguea. 
John,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  opens  the  march. 

'  The  purpose  of  the  following  observation!'  is  to  rescue  the  memoiy 
of  an  able,  an  amiable,  and  an  honourable  man,  long  engaged  in  the 
public  service,  both  as  a  minister,  a  negociator,  ana  a  viceroy,  long 
filling,  like  all  his  illustrious  house,  in  every  age  of  our  history,  [quwre  ?] 
an  exalted  place  among  the  champions  of  our  free  constitution, — from 
the  obloquy  with  which  a  licentious  press  loaded  him  when  living,  and 
from  which  it  is  in  every  way  discreditable  to  British  iaRticeAV«.few, 
if  any  attempts  have,  sincehiBdeath.beenmBdeVA  cwB*Kta(ft.'CQ»^w>» 
of  mhimny  audarionsly  invented,  and  teipea^eA  iSV  «.%  -wtw^  "*  &A«toH^ 
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tioii  wafl  done  and  the  falsehood  of  the  hour  became  confounded  with 
historical  fact.  Besides  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  frustrate  in- 
justice and  deprive  malice  of  its  prey,  there  is  this  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  inquiry  upon  which  I  am  going  to  enter.  We  shall  be  enabled 
to  test  the  claims  of  a  noted  slanderer  to  public  confidence,  and  to  ascer- 
tain how  little  he  is  worthy  of  credit  in  his  assaults  upon  other  reputa- 
tions. Bui  we  shall  also  be  enabled  to  estimate  tlie  value  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  body  of  unknown  defamers,  who,  lurking  in  con- 
cealment, bound  by  no  tie  of  honour,  influenced  by  no  regard  for  public 
opinion,  feeling  no  sense  of  shame,  their  motives  wholly  inscrutable, 
gratifying,  it  may  be,  some  paltry  personal  spite,  or  actuated  by  some 
motive  too  sordid  to  be  avowed  by  the  most  callous  of  human  beings, 
vent  their  calumnies  against  men  whose  lives  are  before  the  world,  who 
in  vain  would  g^aj)ple  with  the  nameless  mob  of  their  slanderers,  but 
who,  did  they  only  know  the  hand  from  whence  the  blow  is  levelled, 
would  very  possibly  require  no  other  defence  than  at  once  to  name  their 
accuser.  That  the  eiforts  of  this  despicable  race  have  sometimes  pre- 
vailed against  truth  and  justice ;  that  the  public,  in  order  to  indulge 
their  appetite  for  abuse  of  eminent  men,  have  suflfered  the  oft-repeated 
lie  to  pass  current  without  sifting  its  value ;  and  have  believed  what 
was  boldly  asserted,  with  the  hardly  credible  folly  of  confounding  with 
the  courage  of  truth  the  cheap  daring  of  concealed  calumniators,  cannot 
be  doubted.'     (pp.  133-134.) 

Our  object  in  giving  this  quotation^  is  to  assist  his  lord- 
ship in  exposing  to  the  public  gaze  the  tortures  which  he 
endures^  and  in  acquainting  the  public  press^  so  unanimous  in 
inflicting  the  lash  on  an  unfortunate  victim,  with  the  revenge 
he  has  taken  of  their  '  foul  slander  and  unscrupulous  caltun- 
nies.'  It  is  clear  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  less  the  real 
object  of  Lord  Brougham,  than  the  modern  Junius,  called  We, 
who  take  such  unpardonable  liberties  with  his  lordship;  for 
nobody  now  cares  whether  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  or  was 
not  a  betrayer  of  his  trust  as  a  negociator ;  an  avaricious  man, 
a  bad  father,  and  a  coward ;  and,  if  any  one  did  care  about  the 
complete  exculpation  of  his  Grace,  upon  these  four  points,  the 
special  pleading  of  Lord  Brougham  would  not  at  all  gratify  his 
desires.  But  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-two  pages  apparently 
consecrated  to  this  object,  we  have  a  repetition  of  some  part 
of  tlie  complimentary'  reflections  upon  the  press  with  which  he 
began,  and  which  we  have  given  in  exienso. 

The  notice  on  Lonl  Camden  is,  in  some  sort,  an  introduction 
to  a  nt>tiiv  on  John  Wilkes,  and  to  a  dissertation  on  '  Dema- 
gi>guo  Arts.*  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  constantly  had 
invasion  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  and  the  contradictions  of 
our  author  :  but,  in  his  sketch  of  Lord  Camden,  he  goes  much 
further — indood,  beyond  all  we  could  expect  from  Lord  Brougluim 
himwlf.     Lot  our  n^dors  judge. 

*  Aiiuniir  the  DArnc^  that  adorn  the  legal  profession,  there  arc  lew 
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wliiuh  stBDd  BO  high  as  that  of  Lord  Camden.  His  reputation  a»  a 
lawyer  could  not  have  gaioed  this  place  for  him  ;  even  hh  a  judge,  he 
would  not  have  commanded  »uch  distinction ;  though,  on  the  bench,  he 
greatly  increased  the  fame  which  he  brought  from  the  bar ;  but  in  the 
senate  he  bad  no  profcfsional  superior.'  (p.  136.)  After  waiting  in  vain 
for  nine  years  the  arrival  of  clients,  he  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
Westminster  Halt,  when  the  accidental  illness  of  hia  leader  '  threw  upon 
Mr.  Pratt  the  conduct  of  the  cause  :  and  his  great  eloquence,  and  his 
far  more  important  qualifications  of  legal  knowledge,  and  practical 
expertness  in  the  management  of  business,  at  once  opened  for  him  the 
way  to  a  brilliant  fortune.'  (p.  137.)  '  Of  his  forensic  talents  no  records 
remain  beyond  a  general  impression  of  the  accuracy  which  he  showed  as 
a  lawyer,  though  not  of  the  most  profound  description  ;  par  nxgotiis, 
neque  supra.'  (p.  138.)  '  In  1749,  when  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  he  had 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of  Uownton,  but  during  his  abort 
c^tperience  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  appears  not  to  have  gained 
any  distinction.'  (p.  158.)  '  He  was,  however,  fully  more  eminent  in 
the  senate  than  in  the  forum.  He  brought  into  parliament  a  high  pro- 
fessional reputation.'  {p.  165.) 

After  these  instances  of  the  thoughtlessness,  and  of  the  utter 
aberration  of  Lord  Srougham's  mind,  we  need  not  care  much  -^ 
about  his  opinion  on  Lord  Camden.  Fortunately  for  the  memo^ 
of  that  upright  judge  and  constttutional  minister,  he  has  left 
behind  him  official  and  private  acts  which  protect  his  name  even 
against  the  injurious  praise  of  our  author. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  notice  upon  Wilkes,  except  that 
it  is  just  such  a  malignant,  and  in  many  parts,  &lse  represen- 
tation of  that  man,  as  might  be  expected.  Lord  Broi^ham's 
object  iu  this  performance  is  to  attack  another  gentleman,  much 
more  odious  to  his  lordship,  as  we  conclude  from  the  following 
extract : — 

'  Never  man  more  pandered  to  the  appetites  of  the  mob  than  Wilkes ; 
never  political  pimp  gave  more  uniform  contentment  to  his  employers. 
Having  the  moral  and  sturdy  English,  and  not  the  voluble  and  versatile 
Irish,  to  deal  with,  he  durst  not  do  or  say  as  he  chose  himself;  but  was 
compelled  to  follow,  that  he  might  seem  to  lead,  or  at  least  to  go  two 
steps  with  his  followers,  that  he  might  get  them  to  go  three  with  him. 
He  dared  not  deceive  them  grossly,  clumsily,  openly,  impudently — 
dared  not  tell  them  opporite  »torie»  in  the  same  breath — give  them  one 
advice  to-day  and  the  contrary  to-morrow^pledge  himself  to  a  dozen 
things,  at  one  and  at  the  same  time  ;  then  come  before  them,  with  every 
one  pledge  unredeemed,  and  ask  then"  voices  and  their  money  too,  on  the 
credit  of  as  many  more  pledges,  for  the  succeeding  half  year.'  (p.  193.) 

In  his  sketches  on  demagogue  arts.  Lord  Brougham  inveighs 
against  the  base  adulation  of  the  people,  more  base  than 
the  adulation  of  kings ;  against  the  treachery  ^  (»awS\^ 
dates  for  popular  favour,  in  maluTig  VTO\eiAs9e«dt«»^ft\«HA'* 
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to  the  passions  of  the  mob^  and  yet^  frequently  afterwards, 
when  they  have  gained  their  point,  turn  round  against  their 
late  friends  and  associates,  and  proclaim  contrary  principles. 
Nobody  knows  this  better  than  Lord  Brougham  himself;  and, 
had  he  condescended  to  favour  the  public  with  the  results  of  his 
own  experience,  the  short  chapter  upon  the  subject  would  have 
swollen  into  a  large  volume.  If  his  memory  fails  him,  we  can 
come  to  his  assistance.* 

Our  remarks  upon  this  volume  have  already  extended  beyond 
the  limits  we  had  imposed  upon  ourselves,  and  certainly  beyond 
the  importance  of  the  work.  Had  it  been  the  production  of  an 
unknown  author,  nobody  would  have  condescended  to  notice  it ; 
and,  forour  own  part,  after  reading  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  pages, 
we  would  fain  have  cast  away  the  book  with  the  disgust  which  it 
inspired.  But  when  a  man  of  the  social  rank  of  Lord  Brougham, 
relying  upon  his  undeserved  elevation,  and  upon  the  gullibility  of 
a  certain  class  of  the  public,  dares  to  publish  such  a  mass  of  mis- 
representations, and  contradictions,  to  gratify  his  wounded 
vanity,  his  vindictive  instincts,  or  Ids  sordid  interests ;  it  is  a 
public  duty  to  signalize  his  wickedness,  and  ignorance.  This  we 
have,  we  suppose,  sufficiently  done,  without  pursuing  any  further 
our  review  and  our  criticism.  The  notices  on  Lord  EUenborough, 
on  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  on  Jefferson  and  the  American  de- 
mocracy, on  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  on  Lord  Holland,  have 
all  the  same  purpose  and  the  same  character  of  selfishness,  and 
incoherence,  that  mark  the  preceding  ones;  and  we  should 
but  repeat  ourselves,  when  constantly  meeting  with  the  same 
mis-statements,  the  same  hatreds,  and  the  same  contradictions. 

Yet  our  task  would  not  be  completely  fulfilled — the  whole  of 
our  case  would  not  be  clearly  made  out,  if  we  silently  passed 
over  the  notice  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  appendix.  We 
entreat  our  readers  to  read  with  the  utmost  attention  the  follow- 
ing extracts : — 

'  Few  men  have  ever  reached  and  maintained  for  so  many  years  the 
highest  station  which  the  citizen  of  a  free  state  can  hold,  who  have  en- 
joyed more  power  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  have  left  behind  them 
less  just  cause  of  blame,  or  more  monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
for  which  his  country  has  to  thank  him.*  (p.  349.) 

'  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  an  accusation  of  having  received 
•  £900  from  a  contractor ;  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  on 
being  re-elected  in  the  same  parliament  was  declared  ineligible  by  a 
majority  of  the  House.'  (p.  354.) 

•  We  may,  by  and  by,  give  our  readers  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  Lord 
Brouffham,  under  the  title  of '  Life  of  a  Statesman  of  the  reigns  of  George  the 
Thinl,  George  the  Fourth,  Wilham  the  Fourth,  and  Victoria  the  First." 
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'  When  he  quitted  office,  a  chu^  of  a  dtfierent  complexion,  though 
connected  with  pecuniary  malversations,  was  made  against  the  veteran 
statesman.  A  sum  of  between  £17,000  and  £18,000  had  been  received 
by  him  upon  two  Treasury  orders,  two  days  before  he  resigned ;  and,  to 
raise  the  money  before  the  Exchequer  fonna  could  be  gone  through, 
they  were  pawned  with  the  officer  of  the  bank.  Now,  Walpole  never 
would  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  transaction,  but  began  to  draw 
up  a  vindication  of  himMlf,  alleging   that  the  money  waa  taken  with 

the  King's  approbation,  for  the  public  service The  reason  for 

hie  desisting  from  the  completion  of  the  paper  is,  that  he  must  either 
leave  it  incomplete,  or  betray  the  secret  of  the  crown.'  {pp.  355,  356.) 

'  The  general  charge  of  peculation,  grounded  on  the  comparison  of 
his  expenditure  with  his  means,  appears  more  difficult  to  meet.  With  a 
fortune  originally  of  about  two  thousand  a-year,  and  which  never  rose  to 
more  than  double  that  amount,  he  lived  with  a  profusion  amounting  to  ez< 
travagance ;  insomuch,  that  one  of  his  yearly  meetings  at  Houghton, '  the 
Congress,'  as  it  was  called,  in  autumn,  and  which  lasted  six  or  eight 
weeks,  cost  him  three  thousand  a-year.  His  buildings  and  purchases 
were  estimated  at  £200,000,  and  to  this  must  be  added  £40,000  for 
pictures.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  for  many  years,  he  had  his  own  official 
income  of  £3,000,  with  £2.000  more  of  a  sinecure,  and  his  family  had 
between  £3,000  and  £4,000  more  in  places  of  like  description.  Still, 
if  the  expensive  style  of  his  Lving  be  considered,  and  that  his  income 
wa«,  at  the  very  outside,  only  £1 3,000  clear,  including  the  places  of  his 
SODS,  it  is  qoite  impossible  to  understand  how  above  £200,000,  or  nearly 
twice  the  average  value  of  his  whole  private  property,  could  have  been  ac- 
cumulated by  savings On  the  whole,  we  must  be  content  to  admit 

that  some  cloud  hangs  over  this  part  of  his  history  ;  and  that  the  generally 
prevailing  attacks  against  him  in  this  quarter  have  not  been  so  success- 
fully repulsed.'  (pp.  356,  357.) 

'  It  has  been  much  more  generally  believed  that  he  carried  on  the 
government  with  a  profuse  application  of  the  influence  derived  from 
patronage  ;  and  that  the  most  open  bribery  entered  largely  into  his  plan 
of  parliamentary  management.  That  in  those  days  the  men  were  far 
less  pure  who  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  state,  and  that  parliamen- 
tary, as  well  as  ministerial  virtue,  was  pitched  upon  B  lower  scale  than 
it  happily  has  been,  since  a  prying  and  a  fearless  press,  and  a  watchful 
people  ecrutinize  the  conduct  of  all  persona  in  any  situation  of  trust, 
may  be  at  once  admitted.  It  may  be  fiirther  granted  that  the  period  of 
Walpole's  power  -was  one  likely  to  introduce  extraordinary  forces  into 
the  political  system,  since  the  stake  was  not  always  a  ministry  alone  but 
oftentimes  a  crown.  When  such  is  the  game,  measures  are  readily 
resorted  to,  which  in  ordinary  measures  or  matches  of  politicians  would 
be  reluctantly,  if  at  all  adopted,'  (pp.  357,  358.) 

After  a  justification  of  this  corruption.  Lord  Brougham  con- 
tinues— 

'  Having  cleared  away  the  ground  from  the  entan5lewiwA*'«\"f&-»ftsis3ft. 
contemporaiy  prtjudicM  and  interests  tad  «acam\»««i  'ft.  ^a  Toacj  W3«« 
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the  more  distinctly  perceive  the  merits  of  this  great  statesman ;  and  we 
shall  easily  admit  that  he  was  one  of  the  ahlest,  wisest,  safest  rulers  who 
ever  bore  sway  in  this  comitry.*  (p.  362.)  *  A  better  or  more  successful 
minister  could  not  preside  over  any  country  in  times  of  peace.*  (p. 
363.)  *We  have  to  thank  his  wise  and  virtuous  poUcy,  .... 
stedfast  in  desiring  peace.*  (p.  364.) 

*  With  his  merits,  however,  were  joined  defects  or  weaknesses  which 
broke  in  somewhat  upon  the  respect  that  severe  judges  require  a 
great  statesman  to  be  compassed  with  round  about.     His   mirth  was 

somewhat  free,  and  apt  to  be  coarse He  regarded  not 

the  decorum  which  sober  habits  sustain  ;  and  he  followed,  in  respect  of 
convivial  enjoyments,  rather  the  fashion  of  his  own  day  than  of  ours. 
He  indulged  too  in  gallantry,  more  than  beseemed  either  his  station  or 
his  years ;  and  he  had  ....  the  weakness  of  affecting  to  be  less 
strictly  virtuous  in  this  respect  than  he  was,  and  considerably  more 
successful  in  his  pursuit  of  such  recreations.*  (p.  373.) 

*  To  hold  up  such  men  as  Walpole,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  the 
model  of  a  wise,  a  safe,  an  honest  ruler,  becomes  the  most  sacred  duty 
of  the  impartial  historian.*  (p.  377.) 

Thus,  at  last,  we  have  the  notions  of  honour,  honesty,  wisdom, 
virtue,  entertained  by  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  qf 
France  !  We  have  them  under  his  own  hand !  He  considers 
it  as  a  duty,  to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  all  statesmen,  to 
present  as  the  model  of  an  honest,  wise,  and  virtuous  minister, 
the  man  who,  on  his  own  showing,  was  dishonest ;  who  enriched 
himself  by  extortions  and  peculations ;  who  ruled  by  bribery  and 
corruption ;  a  man  of  dissolute  habits  ;  coarse  in  his  manners ;  a 
libertine,  who  prided  himself  in  his  seductions,  and  even  dis- 
honoured, by  his  mendacious  boasts,  the  women  who  had  resisted 
his  corrupting  artifices !  A  >vriter  who  dares  to  ofter  such  an 
outrage  to  the  morality  of  our  country  is,  as  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  book  has  said  of  others,  callous  to  all  virtuous  feeling,  and 
dead  to  all  sense  of  shame.* 

One  word  more.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Monsieur 
Guizot,  '  in  token  of  the  great  respect  of  the  author.'  This  is 
right.  M.  Guizot,  the  book,  and  the  author,  are  all  worthy  of 
each  other. 

*  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  notice  of  Walpole,  p.  363,  after  representing  him  at 
qualified  in  the  highest  degree  '  to  guide  the  course  of  human  affairs,*  &c.» 
says  in  a  note,  *■  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  I  can  conscientiously  rank  Lord 
Melbourne  among  those  to  whom  this  description  applies  in  most  of  its  es- 
sential points.     His  faults  belong  to  others  ;  his  merits  are  his  own.' 

Will  it  be  equally  gratifying  to  Lord  Melbourne  to  be  thus  assimilated  to 
the  profligate  Walpole  ?  Will  he  not  plainly  see,  in  this,  the  rancorous  mahce 
of  his  right  honourable  friend  ?  For  our  own  part,  were  we  in  the  situation  of 
the  Viscount,  we  should  be  disposed  to  bring  an  action  for  defamation  against 
the  noble  hbeller. 


Art.  II.  The  Anglican  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  imiieating  her 
relative  position  to  Dlsfetit  in  every  form  ;  and  presenting  a  clear  and 
nnprrjuUiced  view  of  Puseyism  and  orthodoxy.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  F.  Uhden.  By  W.  C.  C.  Humphreys,  Esq.  8vo,pp,248. 
Loudon:   Matchard. 

When  really  well  executed,  there  are  few  works  which  we 
may  read  with  greater  profit — though  not  always  with  equal 
pleasure — thau  those  which  contain  an  intelligent  foreigner's 
estimate  of  onr  country.  The  well  known  lines  of  Sums  are  as 
applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals : 


for  the  distortions  of  vanity  and  self-love  are  almost  as  great 
and  as  ludicrous  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  and,  we  may 
add,  corrected  with  far  greater  difficnltj'  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  It  is  well,  therefore,  now  and  then  to  sit  to 
a  foreign  artist,  to  get  some  one  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  home- 
horn  si-nipathics  and  prejudices  to  make  a  study  of  us  and 
faithfully  tell  us  the  result.  In  spite  of  some  ludicrous  inac- 
curacies and  unavoidable  deliciencicB,  a  statement  of  this  nature 
can  hardly  be  read  without  profit.  Though  it  may  tell  us  no 
facts  hut  what  we  knew  l)efore,  and  even  far  more  intimately 
than  does  the  writer — though  it  may  omit  to  tell  us  as  many 
more  which  toe  know  and  which  he  knows  not, — though  in 
many  points  erroneous,  and  in  others  superficial, — it  is  likdy 
to  repay  us  by  the  novel  lights  in  which  familiar  objects  are 
presented,  and  by  dissolving,  for  a  moment  the  continuity  of 
old  and  inveterate  prejudices.  We  attain,  with  the  impartial 
foreigner,  a  point  of  view  exterior  to  the  whole  system  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  we  habitually  move,  and  learn 
at  lca.st  in  sonic  measure,  'to  see  ourscls  as  others  see  us.' 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  task  demands  qualifications 
of  no  ordinarj'  kind ;  of  which,  impartiality  is  not  the  least 
important.  Without  this,  (possessed  at  least  in  good  measure,) 
the  foreigner  may  interpose  as  many  prejudices  of  his  own 
aa  he  would  correct  in  us,  and  cloud  the  whole  subject  with 
as  thick  a  haze  as  that  in  which  we  were  already  enve- 
loped. The  mirror,  instead  of  presenting  a  true  reflexion,  will 
resemble  those  perverse  '  looking-glasses  of  Smyrna,'  to  which 
Jeremy  Taylor  alludes  in  his  '  Discourses  on  Scandal,'  and 
'  which  had  the  property  of  shewing  the  faina^  ?»k»»  «i"a^^ 
and  crooked.'    To  impartiaWty,  ttie  ■WTT.tei  nraA  »Ai  waTKV'i^'^!^ 
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knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  has  nndertaken  to  treat ; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  attain  this  during  a  brief  residence  in 
a  foreign  country^  where  he  has  to  learn  everything  through  an 
imperfect  medium,  where  the  objects  to  be  studied  are  all  novel, 
and  their  r^  lations  at  the  same  tune  most  complicated, — ^we  need 
not  say.  Hence  the  strong  dissatisfaction  with  their  foreign 
critics,  which  nations  and  communities,  subjected  to  this  ordeal, 
have  so  generally  expressed. 

How  far  the  author  of  the  little  work  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  professes  to  treat  of  England 
under  one  aspect  exclusively,  (but  that  the  most  important^)  may 
have  succeeded  in  his  arduous  task  of  giving  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  present  state  of  religious  parties  amongst  us — ^we 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  exact  judgment.  We  have 
not  seen  the  original  work — and  though  it  is  evident,  even  from 
the  present  translation,  that  it  is  the  composition  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  mind,  and  erinces  a  laudable  and  truly  German  dili- 
gence in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts — we  desiderate 
a  much  greater  degree  of  clearness  than  we  can  honestly  con- 
cede to  the  volume  before  us.  How  far  the  defects  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  original  and  how  far  to  the  translation,  we 
cannot,  in  the  absence  of  the  former,  decide.  That  the  work 
is  far  from  being  well  translated,  is  but  too  evident ;  but  in 
many  places  we  fear  that  the  true  German  love  of  mysticism, 
of  tracing  profound  analogies  and  '  developing^  occult  relations, 
of  generalizing  on  insufficient  data,  and  of  speaking  even  of 
plain  tilings  in  very  unintelligible  language,  has  had  much  to 
do  with  tlie  obscurity  to  be  found  in  those  portions  of  the  work 
which  were  obviously  intended  as  the  more  philosophical.  In 
such  sentences  as  the  following,  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace  any 
intelligible  meaning;  but  whether  the  fault  be  more  that  of 
the  author  or  the  translator,  we  decline  stating,  for  the  reason 
already  assigned.  Probably  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  we 
shall  not  err  in  equitably  dividing  the  blame  between  them ; 
while  in  others,  the  translator  is  evidently  alone  in  fault. — '  The 
activity  of  freedom  of  mind  amongst  the  reformers  must  have 
operated  on  the  teachers  in  the  church  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gorman  desire  to  learn,  in  order  to  understand  that  all  points 
of  tlieologj'  were  sought  after  and  handled ;  this  very  know- 
UmI^o,  when  she  was  first  advancing,  settling,  and  assuring  her- 
H(^lf,  notwithstanding  the  elements  retained  by  her  elasticity, 
has  certainly  split  on  the  very  main  point  of  her  existence.' 
(p.  30.)  *  It  was  against  such  a  neglect  and  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  German  reformation  that  the  Pietests  and 
Hemnhutters  directed  their  efforts.  Meanwhile,  these  opinions 
did  not  lead  to  a  dissent  or  a  separation,  as  in  England ;  the 
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difference  shewed  itaelf  in  the  subjectivity  conquering,  and  the 
contest  receded  into  the  strong  anti-pelagianism  of  the  universal 
character,  and  into  the  endeavour  to  adopt  and  carry  through 
all  God's  ordinances.'  (pp.  30j  31.)  '  It  may  be  imputed  to  the 
puritanic  movement,  that  it  demanded  a  certain  one-sideduess 
in  spiritual,  mental,  scientific  and  artistic  comprehension,  in 
the  contemplation  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  individual 
and  national  pheuomena.'  {p.  37.)  'The  religious  instruction 
of  youth  being,  by  the  way,  in  a  country  situated  like  Enghutd, 
a  question  not  easy  to  decide,  at  least  as  far  lu  nol  sckohuiie 
education  bears  upon  it.'  (p.  118.)  'Thia  would  be  the  place  in 
which  to  consider  more  clearly  that  pecuhar  trait  of  the  English 
character — viz.,  the  annoyance  experienced  by  an  Englishmun 
at  being  placed  among  peculiarities  foreign  to  him ;  yet  this  is 
only  the  result  of  the  prevailing  organization-talent,  or  rather 
the  fault  natural  to  those  endowed  with  it.  The  defect  is  over- 
come when  it  is  announced,  that  a  little  application  to  their 
misunderstanding  of  foreign  peculiarities  would  act  as  a  check 
to  the  whole.  Tliis  extends  itself  to  colonization,  particularly 
in  more  recent  times.  But  then  it  ia  only  leaving  foreign 
peculiarities  to  themselves,  not  abusing  or  attacking  them.' 
(p.  40.)  '  We  cannot  ascribe  to  Englishmen  in  general  the 
tidcnt  required  to  enter  into  the  necessities  morale  of  a  foreign 
individuality.'  (p.  142.)  'One  essential  trait  in  the  English 
morale  is,  their  demand  in  all  matters  of  change  for  justifying 
authority;  but  ignorance  or  deficiency  of  perception  evinced  all 
the  influence  of  publications  on  rchgion  at  once,  the  same  being 
the  case  with  political  writings,  under  similar  circumstances.' 
(p.  191.)  Surely  the  translator  must  imagine  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  take  the  words  of  the  original  juat  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand.  In  p.  31  we  find  a  well-known  German 
idiom  thus  rendered  :  —  '  Will  the  German  church,  however, 
continue  faithful  to  her  peculiarity,  she  must  preserve  such  a 
belief,'  &c.  In  p.  184,  '  that  equally  vahd  formula:  w  not 
unconditionally  performed.'  Ths  whole  sentence  is  unintelli- 
gible. In  one  place  we  are  told  of  'the  ordinations  and  institu- 
tions of  the  mother  country  ■'  and  in  p.  143,  of  '  consolating 
exhortations.'  In  p.  77,  we  find,  that  in  1585,  Hooker  '  came 
to  London  as  Master  of  the  Temple,  which  post  was  the  succettor 
of  that  of  the  abbot  of  the  suppressed  priory.'  In  p.  96,  we 
read  to  onr  astonishment,  'that  the  most  important  of  the 
pamphlets  which  have  appeared  ia  called,  '  Tracts  for  the  Times.' 
A  pretty  decent  pamphlet,  it  must  be  admitted,  which  extends 
to  five  bulky  octavo  volumes. 

Many  of  the  obscurities  unquestionably  are  fairlY  taV^^  1&^ixv- 
buted  to  the  translator.   He  has  eltogetVer  lK\e&,  vuTwrnJa^***' 
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instances,  to  translate  into  the  corresponding  idiom,  and  has  ap- 
parently taken  no  trouble  to  do  so.  The  oppressive  verbiage, 
too,  with  which  German  style  is  so  sadly  loaded,  he  has  taken  no 
pains  to  prune,  though  it  may  almost  always  be  done  by  a  trans- 
lator from  that  language,  not  only  without  detriment  to  the 
sense  or  spirit,  but  with  manifest  advantage  to  both. 

In  other  respects,  we  cannot  say  the  work  is  well  edited. 
There  is  no  account  whatever  of  the  author,  w^hose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  title  page  in  a  naked  simphcity  very  unusual  with 
the  writers  of  that  erudite  nation :  there  is  no  long  roll  of  aca- 
demic titles,  no  appendage  of  learned  office,  no  reference  even  to 
any  university,  or  intimation  that  the  author  has  ever  studied  at 
one.  It  is  plain  '  F.  Uhden,'  and  who  '  F.  Uhden'  is,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  information,  which  the  modesty  of  the  author 
might  have  induced  him  to  suppress,  has  not  been  supplied  by 
the  editor.  We  are  not  even  told  where  F.  Uhden  lives,  or 
what  is  his  profession,  standing,  or  reputation  in  his  own  country. 
These  particulars  might  surely  have  been  easily  obtained,  and 
are  so  universally  obtained  in  like  cases,  that  we  are  surprised 
beyond  measure  at  the  omission.  There  are,  indeed,  two  little 
advertisements  or  prefaces,  but  they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing, 
except  that  the  author  had  considerable  '  opportunities,  during 
a  prolonged  residence  in  England,  of  observing  the  chiu'ch  of 
that  country.'  Both  seem  to  have  been  written  by  the  author, 
so  that  the  editor  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  utter  a  single  syllable,  in  relation  either  to  his  author  or  him- 
self. Negligence  is  evinced  throughout.  Two  or  three  of  the 
notes  have  Tr.  attached  to  them,  to  shew  their  origin;  but 
others,  which  seem  also  to  have  been  written  by  the  translator, 
and  one  long  one  at  least,  which  must  have  been  written  by  him, 
have  no  such  authentication.  Even  in  the  text,  there  seem  to 
be  interpolations  which  are  indicated  only  by  being  enclosed  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  in  one  case  there  is  a  paragraph  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  translator's,  without  even  that  slight  distinction. 
On  the  whole,  we  cannot  say  it  has  often  been  our  lot  to  hold 
our  critical  assize  on  a  version  of  a  foreign  work  more  ineffici- 
ently translated,  or  more  negligently  edited. 

And  yet,  from  what  we  have  learned  since  the  appearance  of 
the  volume,  some  particulars  well  calculated  to  excite  curiosity 
in  the  reader,  might  easily  have  been  prefixed.  If  we  have 
been  rightly  informed,  the  work  originated  in  some  such  circum- 
stances as  the  following : —  In  the  spring  of  1842,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  recollect,  paid  a  visit  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  '  standing  godfather,'  as  it  is 
curiously  called,  to  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  during  that  visit  no  effort  was  spared  to  impress 
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liis  Prussian  Majesty  with  the  excelleoce  of  that '  episcopal  re- 
gimen,' uf  the  inestimable  advantages  of  which  his  protestant 
subjects  are  still  destitute ;  and  m  many  quarters  strong  hopes 
were  entertained  that  on  his  return  to  his  dominions  he  would 
«xercisc  liis  prerogative  in  the  establishment  of  this  only  true 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity, — the  only  infallible  ebannel  for 
couvoyiug  the  spiritual  blessings  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the 
things,  which  the  Oxford  tractarians  had  said  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  the  continent,  were  not  veiy  well  calculated,  it  is 
true,  to  enamour  the  monarch  of  a  system,  which,  if  embraced 
at  all,  must  be  embraced  in  the  belief  that  his  protestant  ances- 
tors for  so  many  generations,  must  all  be  consigned  to  the  'un- 
covenantcd  mercies'  of  God. — It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year — though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  lordship  had 
any  special  reference  to  the  case  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that 
the  bishop  of  London  published  his  three  sermons  on  the  church. 
In  these  he  took  occasion  to  rebuke  wliat  appeared,  and  still 
appears  to  us,  the  consistent  bigotry  of  the  tractarians,  and  to 
defend  the  foreign  reformed  churches,  at  whatever  expense  of  logic 
or  common  sense,  from  the  anathemas  of  his  less  charitable 
brethren , — still  affirming,  however,  the  '  inestimable  advantages' 
of  that  ecclesiastical  polity  of  which  those  churches  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  involuntarily  deprived,  and  heartily  commending  it 
to  universal  adoption.  In  spite  of  such  powerful  recommenda- 
tion, his  Majesty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  imposing  the  yoke  of  episcopacy  on  the  con- 
scicncesof  his  subjects;  and  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  those 
doubts  and  misgivings  were  confirmed  by  statements  elicited  by 
his  own  inquiries  on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  acongratu- 
latory  address  by  the  deputies  of  the  three  denominations  of 
protestant  dissenters.  After  the  forms  of  presentation  were  con- 
cluded, his  Majesty  honoured  the  gentleman*  who  had  been 
appointed  to  head  the  deputation,  with  a  conversation ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  we  are  told,  facts  were  stated  which  somewhat 
surprised  his  Majesty,  and  provoked  the  doubts  of  at  least  one 
of  his  courtiers. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  there  appeared  in  our  country 
several  Prussian  clergymen,  sent,  in  a  manner,  to  '  spy  out  the 
land,'  and  to  inform  themselves,  by  the  widest  possible  survey, 
of  its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  arrived  just  iu  time  for  the 
religious  anniversaries  of  May,  and  appear  to  have  dischai^ed 
their  fiinctions  with  perfect  impartiality.  Their  visits  to  Exeter 
Hall  alternated  with  those  to  Lambeth;  they  gravely  attended 

♦  We  believe  Di.  Vwiftbrn. 
Vol.  IV.  o  o 
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the  mef'tinjrs  of  the  Conjrregational  Union,  and  then  repaired 
with  2A  much  frnivity  to  those  of  the  Methodist  Conference, 
or  the  General  A«.semblv  of  Scotland  :  thev  were  now  in  London, 
now  at  Edinburirh,  now  at  Cambridge,  now  at  Oxford  ;  they 
were  at  consecrations,  ordinations,  visitations,  confirmations ; 
in  r'athedrals,  in  parish  churches,  in  universities,  in  Scottish 
kirks,  in  dissenting  chapels,  and  on  the  platforms  at  religions 
meetings.     Nothing  came  amiss  to  them. 

To  iiiterjiret  aright  the  very  complicated  phenomena  which 
were  tlius  suddenly  and  rapidly  submitted  to  their  analysis,  and 
trulv  to  ascertain  the  relations  amongst  them  must  have  been 
no  doubt  a  very  diificiJt  and  perplexing  task.  Nor  can  we  won- 
der if  thev  fell  into  some  inaccuracies  of  a  minor  kind,  and  even 
in  the  more  important  points  attained  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth. 

Ani()ng>t  the  gentlemen  thus  deputed,  was  a  Dr.  Herman 
Ferdinand  I  lidcn,  whom  we  take  to  be  the  author  of  the  little 
work  thus  unpretendingly  ushered  into  the  world. 

Of  th(t  defects  of  the  translation,  we  have  already  freely 
spoken,  some  of  which,  we  have  also  said,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
an;  but  a  too  faithful  reflecticm  of  the  German  orii^inal.  Tliat 
thcTc  must  be  obscurity  about  many  parts  we  cminot  feel  a 
doubt.  I'liat  the  views,  on  many  points,  are  superficial,  and 
th(;  genernlizatious  too  hasty,  we  can  have  as  little.  Notwith- 
standing tb(;.Me  drawbacks,  however,  the  volume  is  far  from  being 
destitute;  of  cluims  to  attention;  though  inaccuracies  may  attach 
to  matters  of  detail,  there  has  evidently  been  great  industry,  and 
true  (i(Tnian  perscjverance,  in  the  accumulation  of  facts.  Of 
some  few  of  them,  we  confess  we  were  previously  ignorant — an 
ignorance;  w(;  doubt  not  in  which  many  of  our  readers  partici- 
pate. 'rh(;re  are  many  things  always  within  our  reach,  which 
we  n(;v(;rthel(;ss  never  learn,  because  thev  are  alwavs  within 
our  r(;aeh.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  eye  ;  the  objects  may 
b(;  too  near  to  be  seen.  The  rustic  who  visits  the  capital  once 
in  fiv(^  y<  ars,  often  sees  more  of  its  sights  and  rarities,  than  he 
who  lives  in  tlie  midst  of  them. 

Dr.  inulen's  work  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  which  respec- 
tively treat  of  the  following  sul)jects : — I.  Of  the  character  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  II.  Of  the  Clergy,  and  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution.  III.  Of  the  Sects  within  the  Church. 
IV.  Of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  V.  Of  Preaching,  and  the 
cure  of  souls.  VI.  Of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church,  and  the 
enaction  of  new  Churches.  VII.  Of  Religious  Life,  Habits, 
and  Manners.  YIII.  Of  the  Relations  of  the  Church  to  the 
Dissenters. 

We  shall   now  proceed  to  extract  a  few  sentences  here  and 
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tliere  on  those  topics  in  which  the  majority  of  oiu"  readers  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  take  a  special  interest,  and  on  which 
accordingly  they  would  feel  most  ciiriouB  to  learn  the  opiiiions 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner. 

Of  the  principles  of  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  on 
the  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  disciphnc,  he  speaks  with 
great  impartiality  and  respect.  He  speaks  in  the  like  tone  of 
respect  of  the  '  Voluntary  System',  which  from  some  sentences 
(tliough  he  is  very  cautious  and  reserved),  would  seem  to  have 
his  own  approval.  But  on  these  points  we  find  nothing  that 
particularly  calls  for  citation. 

When  treating  of  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Union 
(and  his  rcmarkaof  course  apply,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  similar 
unions),  he  shows  a  very  correct  appreciation  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  those  fears  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  which  for  a  little 
time  prevailed  in  some  quarters,  and  which  even  now  arc  not 
wholly  allayed.  After  referring  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  cordial 
sympathy  l)etwecu  the  pastor  and  his  flock  under  the  loiuntary 
system,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  former  assuming  indepen- 
dence of  the  latter,  he  remarks,  '  Perhaps  the  union  above 
mentioned,  in  which  at  present  the  congregations  take  no  part,' 
[not  strictly  correct,  by  the  way]  '  may  lead  to  a  greater 
independence  in  the  clergj'  ;*  at  the  same  time  such  an  idea,  if 
it  be  even  entertained  by  some  few,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
expressed.'  [As  it  does  not  exist,  it  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  it  were  expressed,]  '  Were  such  an  attempt  made  knoim,  it 
would  encounter  watchful  antagonists  in  the  zealous  champions 
of  tlic  voluntary  principle,  who,  on  that  very  account  indeed, 
have  attacked  a  principlef  which  has  become  established  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  considerable  independence  of  the  clergj'.' 

But  the  chapter  to  which  the  reader  will  naturally  turn  with 
most  interest,  is  the  third,  on  '  sects  withiu  the  church',  and 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  prospects  of  Puseyiam.  The  facts,  of  course,  are 
all  very  elementary,  and  fully  known  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers.  Tlicy  derive  all  their  interest,  as  here  stated,  from  the 
aspects  under  which  they  are  viewed,  and  the  estimate  which  is 
formed  of  them.  A  few  of  Dr.  Uhdeu's  reflections  we  shall  a^  " 
cordiugly  extract.     They  are  characterised  by  great  laoderatioti 

*  So  iiiir  author  dcaigniitCB  itisienting  ministers,  a  title,  aasureilly,  not 
nffcrtuil  by  tliemsetrca,  and  little  likely  to  be  approved  by  their  episcopal 
brethren.  ' 

t  He  refers  to  the  attacks  on  the  R^um  Donum,  and  th«  ^YVaivilJKia. 
ofien  cxpreued  to  eudowmeoti  of  all  kinds. 
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of  Ume,  and  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  his  belief,  thit 
the  whole  «rr»teni  is  absolutely  Romanist  in  its  essence  and  ten- 
deiicy,  and  that  it  will  never  '  realise'  its  perfect  '  development^ 
(whether  its  first  projectors  be  the  conscioos  or  unconscious 
instniriicnts  in  this  disastrous  revolution},  till  it  has  effected  a 
re-union  with  the  papacy.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his 
obsenations  he  remarks,  '  One  spc-cial  difficulty  hampers  us  in 
the  delineation  of  this  party,  namely,  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  rr^ached  their  maturity,  and  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  struggle,  or  the  last  realization  of  its  doctrine,  can  only  be 
laid  down  conjecturdlly/  He  hesitates  not  to  say,  however, 
even  now,  '  Its  tendency  to  Romanism  is  its  most  striking  trait, 
which  forms  a  ground  of  reproach  against  it  by  antagonists  of 
all  sects,  and  which  has  created  the  special  difference  between 
its  followers  and  the  principal  members  of  the  high  church 
party.'  After  gi\'ing  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
originated  this  '  persuasion,'  as  he  truly  terms  it,  and  which,  as 
being  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  trouble  them  with, 
he  remarks : — 

'  Tlie  propositions  of  Mr.  Newman  as  already  given,  contain  the  fun- 
damental tenets  on  the  points  of  apostolic  succession  and  the  liturgy  ; 
in  the  j^ubsequent  realization  of  those  theories  Poseyism  proved  her 
analogy  to  Romanism.  There  can  be  no  salvation  other  than  in  that 
church  whose  clergy  can  j»hew  their  ordination  in  lineal  descent  from  the 
ai)o«tlcH.  IJy  imposition  of  hands  is  the  bishop  invested  with  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  equal  authority  to  impart  the  same  to  others. 
If  even  the  founders  and  teachers  are  cautious  in  their  expressions  on 
this  head,  the  relation  is  regarded  hy  the  greater  number,  and  especially 
by  those  laics  disposed  to  Puseyism,  as  most  extraordinar}',  yet  well 
understood.  Hence  fundamental  errors  in  doctrine  no  longer  afford  a 
valid  justification  for  a  separation  from  the  church;  on  the  contrary, 
those  (Christians  who  are  on  the  continent,  and  are  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  means  of  grace,  are  referred  to  the  Romish  church, 
beyond  whose  pale  there  are  no  other  facilities  for  their  purpose.  The 
acts  of  the  clergy  make  the  sacrament  efficacious  ;  and  baptism  by  them 
produces  regeneration.  All  the  protests  against  individual  abuses  of 
the  Romish  church  proceed  from  the  same  point.  .  .  .  All  the  diffi- 
culties and  improbabilities  in  historical  certainty  are  thus  set  aside 
by  axioms  which  would  not  stand  a  scientific  examination  of  church 
Jiistory.' 

Further  on  he  states  his  convictions  yet  more  strongly : — 

*  The  English,'  says  he,  *  have  just  ground  for  opposing  innovations, 
such  as  introducing  images  or  pictures  into  churches,  and  restoring  the 
sacerdotal  vestments  of  olden  times ;  which  are  all  the  oflfspring  of 
superstition.  But  all  this  is  merely  the  outside.  It  must  ultiniatelv 
happen  that  Puseyites  will  admit  their  catholicity  is  merely  assumed  and 
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secondary,  their  main  question  being — Rome,  or  no  Rome.  This  is 
dear  from  other  facts,  besides  the  assertions  of  persons  inimical  to 
Puseyitc  doctrines.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  Fuseyites  have  decidedly 
gone  over  to  the  Romish  communion,  and  have  euccceded  in  overcoming 
their  Enghsh  Calviuistic  prejudices  against  pomp  aud  ornament  in  the 
worsliip  of  God,  adoration  of  the  virgin,  and  the  pope.  Others  will 
fullow  them ;  and  even  the  most  conforming  of  them  state,  that  the 
secession  from  the  church  of  Rome  is  not  in  principles,  but  merely  on 
certain  fafts,  and  in  their  treatment.  Those  who  express  tliemsclves 
most  loudly  against  the  Romish  church,  go  no  further  than  seeing  in 
the  creeds  of  Pope  Hus  IV.  corrupt  additions  made  to  the  cathoUc  faith, 
and  practices  arising  therefrom.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
solitary  cases  that  usages  are  attacked,  or  where  some  weighty  cause 
prompts  the  movement, — such  as  supporting  the  weak  in  faith  ;  more- 
over, the  most  decided  steps  have  been  taken  towards  an  accommoda- 
tion on  a  matter  which,  under  eiisting  circumstances,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all ;  namely,  the  recognition  of  the — papal  authority.  They 
style  the  church  of  Rome  an  elder  sister  church,  to  which  at  least  a 
certain  consideration  is  due.  In  a  tract  written  professedly  by  a  secular 
pen.  hut  certainly  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  of 
Puseyism,  a  deduction  is  drawn  in  favour  of  infallibility,  which  is  declared 
to  be  a  'jus  de  non  appellaado'  on  earth.  Finally,  while  above  all  things 
they  endeavour  to  preserve  the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  churcfi,  they 
openly  state  their  apprehensions,  lest  by  facts  and  declarations  emanat- 
ing from  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  which  tend  to  a  more  extended 
Protestant  feeling,  some  more  decided  steps  may  become  advisable.  ,  . 
The  Puseyites  take  no  part  in  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month  of 
May,  at  which  clergy  and  laity'irom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  attend ; 
they  account  these  meetings  as  innovations  and  unauthorized  departures 
from  the  institutes  of  the  church,  the  more  so  as  the  dissenters  assist  in 
most  of  these  associations.  In  1842,  there  was  scarcely  one  speech 
which  did  not  contain  allusions  unfavourable  to  Puseyism.  and  these 
remarks  were  universally  greeted  with  the  warmest  approbation.' 

These  last  remarks  would  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  the 
meetitifts  of  the  year  1843.  *  Indeed,  a  stronger  feeling  of  alarm 
and  a  more  energetic  spirit  of  resistance  in  relation  to  Puseyism, 
both  in  the  churcb  and  out  of  it,  were  evinced  during  the  past 
year  than  at  any  previoua  period  since  its  first  promulgation. 
In  fact,  partly  from  a  wide-spread  indifference  to  religious  truth 
and  partly  from  contempt  of  what  were  supposed  obsolete  follies, 
the  nation  was  at  first  but  too  ready  to  let  the  Oxford  '  sappers 
and  miners'  have  it  ail  their  own  way;  little  dreaming  what  exten- 
sive effects  (through  they  may  be  but  transitory,  it  is  true,)  well- 
organized,  coneentrated,  and  unopposed  effort  will  produce  on 
a  tlung  so  pliable,  ignorant,  and  averse  to  reflection, — so  credu- 
lous, stupid,  and  fantastic,  so  fickle, — so  willing  to  trust  its  eternal 
interests  to  any  who  will  take  the  chai^  of  them — &a  thai.  \^xr\ 
queer  thing  called  'the  popular  mind.' 
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The  fourth  chapter,  contaiiiiBg  little  or  nothing  but  a  very 
elcmciitar}'  histon'  of  the  '  common  prayer/  and  an  account 
of  the  order  of  service  as  performed  in  the  English  church, 
presents  little  scope  for  extract  or  comment.  It  will  be  read, 
we  doubt  not,  with  interest  in  Germany,  but  contains  only 
what  is  vcrj'  familiar  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  One 
obsenation,  however,  on  the  facUitr  with  which  the  verr  con- 
trarieties  in  the  public  formularies  and  documents  of  the 
church  arc  reconciled  by  the  parties  who  have  all  sworn  an 
ex  a nimo  Hsscnt  to  them,  is  worth  extracting.  'The  Puseyite/ 
says  our  author,  'relies  upon  certain  expressions  in  the  for- 
mularies, and  maintains  that  such  are  laid  down  in  the  catholic 
church  acxrording  to  his  views,  while  your  man  of  evangelical 
pcrsujLsions  has  no  reason  to  dread  any  such  interpretations  in 
his  church  while  the  articles  make  a  part  of  the  common 
pniyfrr  hook,  by  which  the  formula?  and  material  dogmas  of  the 
llefonnation  are  so  unquestionably  upheld.' 

The  chapter  on  the  revenues  of  the  church  is,  on  the  whole, 
both  interesting  and  important,  and  does  great  credit  to  the 
industry  of  the  writer,  who  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  the 
collection  of  facts,  and  has  arranged  them  with  considerable 
clearness.  Some  of  his  statements,  however,  seem  to  us  more 
than  doubtful.  Thus  he  affirms  that  '  the  church  rates  are  about 
i:5(K),(XK)  per  annum,  of  which  about  i;40,000  is  obtained  from 
disnentirrs  of  all  parties.'  On  what  authority  this  last  statement 
is  made  we  know  not;  it  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitt(;d.  Whatever  it  be,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  '  the  dis- 
senters of  all  parties,'  forming  as  they  do  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  in  those  great  towns  in  which  church 
rates  are  most  heavy,  do  not  pay  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
that  obnoxious  tax.  Dr.  Uhden's  general  views,  however,  on 
the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  demanding  church  rates  from 
dissenters,  are  decided,  and  are  indeed  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  from  any^  impartial  looker-on. 

•  In  1841  there  was  a  decision  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  which 
is  rcf^ardcd  by  most  parties  as  an  authentic  and  final  exposition  of  the 
law.  Accordiiif;  to  it,  the  church  is  to  be  upheld  just  as  well  as  the 
highways  and  bridges  of  a  parish  :  it  may  very  well  happen  to  a  given 
individual  that  he  shall  not  cross  a  certain  bridge,  or  to  a  person  not  to 
have  any  business  on  a  certain  road  ;  nevertheless  he  must  share  in  the 
cost  of  their  preservation  ;  and  it  is  equally  the  boundeu  duty  of  an 
individual  to  contribute  towards  the  repair  of  the  church,  whether  he 
goes  there  or  not.  Considering  that  the  same  political  rights  have  been 
conceded  to  all  religious  parties,  there  is  in  this  a  certain  injustice ;  and 
last  year  a  decision  was  pronounced  in  a  Ciise  of  the  kind,  where  the 
principles  above  advanced  were  not  quite  carried  out.  The  excitement 
on  thi  relation — [why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  could  not  the 
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truH!;lator  say,  '  in  relatiun  to  this,'  or  '  on  this  subject  ?']  is  constantly 
increasing',  and  eventually  it  must  hccome  the  subject  of  legiil  ennct- 
ment.  A  motion  to  abolieh  church  rates  altogether  was  negutived  in 
June,  1842,  by  an  overwhelming  parliamentary  majority.' 

It  is  cddent  that  oiir  author,  with  tlie  majority  of  reflecting 
persons  amongst  Englishmen  themselves,  considers  that  however 
luu^  tlie  present  cstublisliment  may  last,  the  csseutial  principle 
of  establishments — that  of  providing  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  whole  population  by  a  prodigal  employment  of  public 
money — is  virtuaUy  abandoned.  That  parliamentary  grants  for 
these  twenty  years  past  have  afforded  little  compared  with  what 
the  voluntary  system  has  yielded,  both  witluu  and  without  the 
establishment;  that  such  grants  are  viewed  with  increasing 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction,  and  met  with  a.  sterner  and  more 
uncompromising  opposition,  is  undeniable.  Whatever  driblets 
may  yet  flow  i'roin  the  treasury  for  sueli  objects,  they  will  be 
obtained  with  increasing  dilficnlty ;  and  must,  in  our  judgment, 
and  we  believe  in  the  judgment  of  all  except  Sir  R.  luglis, 
cease  altogether,  at  no  very  distant  date.  On  tlds  important 
subject  the  author  has  the  following  remarks : — 

'  With  the  grants  mentioned  and  other  pecuniary  aids,  the  commis- 
sioners have  at  present  built  nhoUy,  or  ]>artially  established  250  churches. 
But  the  parliamentary  grants  have  been  for  some  time  quite  exhau»te<l. 
Additional  proposals  liave  been  mode  in  the  House  of  Conimons,  bul  limes 
Aace  changed.  The  dissenters  regard  the  increase  which  has  already  taken 
place  iu  the  Ang^Iican  churches  not  without  jealousy.  They  consider  the 
sums  of  money  drawn  from  the  public  purse  for  such  purposes,  as  so 
much  tnkcn  from  their  pockets  to  be  given  to  their  opponents.  In  the 
house  itself,  die  members  seceding  from  the  episcopal  church  are  much 
more  numerous  (their  influence  being  of  course  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree) than  at  the  period  of  the  last  grant ;  and  besides,  any  proposal 
for  further  advances  has  been  considered  as  incompatible  with  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  general  state  of  the  country  in  late  years.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  the  member  for  Oxford,  in  1840,  brought  forward  a  motion  of 
the  kind,  since  which  he  has  however  abst^ed  from  any  furtlier  attempt, 
poEsilily  owing  to  his  probable  want  of  success.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  former  grants  were  made  at  an  epoch  when  tliat  catholic  spirit 
of  which  we  have  made  mention,  was  rife ;  but  so  long  as  the  existing 
antagonism  of  the  sects  continues,  scarcely  any  ministry  will  be  found  to 
enter  heartily  into  a  project  in  wliich  they  are  nut  materially  interested, 
and  by  wbicii  they  might  in  all  probability  have  to  stand  or  fall.' 

Tlie  chapter  on  '  religious  Life,  Habits,  and  Manners,'  con- 
tains mneii  interesting  matter — chiefly  interesting  of  course, 
from  conveying  the  opinions  and  feelings  with  which  a  foreigti 
obsen'er  regards  us.  The  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
amongst  us  seems  to  liave  struck  him  forcibly,  as  it  usuallv 
does  our  contiaental  visitors,  whoae  moie  \as,iu;:^\i»&^*^aK*^^- 
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gations  of  that  sacred  day  lead  them  eTen  to  exaggerate  our 
pious  strictness  and  austerity.  \\Tiat  we  regard  as  but  a  verj' 
indifferent  exemplification  of  our  theoretic  riews  of  the  day, 
they  arc  apt  to  consider  as  a  sort  of  supererogatory  sanctity,  and 
exc(;8s  of  rigour.  At  all  events,  we  fear  that  the  following  pic- 
ture is  too  highly  coloured ;  and  sure  we  are  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  American  traveller 
referred  to.  We  may  add,  that  we  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  dis- 
cover amongst  us  any  such  examples  of  what  we  cannot  but 
call  spiritual  prudery. 

*  The  retention  of  old  customs  is  generally  supported  by  public  opinion. 
In  the  larger  towns,  a  great  decrease  in  the  usual  noise  and  bustle  be- 
comes perceptible  soon  after  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  evenitig,  and  about 
midnight,  two  or  three  hours  earlier  than  common,  everything  is  quiet,' 
[Ah  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  noise  and  bustle  are  certainly  as  late 
on  Saturday  evenings  as  on  any  day  in  the  week.]  *  On  Sundays,  during 
the  hours  of  service,  streets  even  are  closed  to  carriages  if  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  churches.'  [Out  again.  Dr.  Uhden,  or  your  trans- 
lator.] *  All  ordinary  occupations  are  suspended ;  and  even  bread  is  not 
baked,'  [])ut  pies,  puddings,  and  meat  are]  *  some  families  taking  cold 
repasts ;  (indeed,  at  a  public  d^jeune  li  la  fourchette,  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on  a  Sunday,  all  the  viands  were  cold)  and 
exccjit  in  the  vending  of  food  and  drink,  there  is  not  one  instance  in  one 
hundred  of  business  being  done  by  working  at  the  desk,  or  behind  the  coun- 
ter ;  such  a  thing  is  seldom  heard  of !  Theatres  and  places  of  amusement 
are  all  closed  ;  custom  forbids  all  parties,  otherwise  than  in  the  bosom  of 
one's  family.  *  *  *  In  Scotland  travelling  on  Sunday  is  not  permitted  ; 
conveyance  even  by  railway  is  rare.  On  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
line,  trains  run  before  morning  and  after  evening  services.  Even  this 
is  de])lored  by  many  as  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  Scotch 
regret  that  the  sliarcholders  on  that  line  are  principally  Englishmen, 
whose  views  on  the  subject  are  not  so  strict,  and  who  compel  the  direc- 
tors to  make  these  journics.'  [To  permit  them,  we  suppose  the  trans- 
lator means.]  '  In  New  England,  a  steam  boat  runs  from  Boston  in 
Massachusetts  to  Portland,  in  Maine  ;  the  starting  time  being  at  such 
an  hour  on  Saturday  as  would  enable  passengers  to  reach  the  place  of 
destination  at  ten  the  same  night.  On  one  occasion  the  voyage  was  not 
comj)letcd  at  past  eleven.  A  clergyman  on  board  requested  that  the 
boat  might  be  stopped  in  case  they  should  not  have  arrived  by  midnight, 
and  that  he  might  be  put  ashore,  lus  he  could  not  on  any  account  travel 
on  Sunday.  The  request  excited  no  surprise  either  in  the  captain  or 
his  fellow-travellers.  Tliese  feehngs  may  be  met  with  in  England  among 
individuals,  but  are  not  to  the  same  extent  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
end  conscientious  conviction.' 

Very  far  from  it,  we  should  say. 

Next  to  the  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  religious 
festivals  of  May  seem  to  have  been  that  feature  of  our  religious 
condition  which  most  struck  the  imagination   of  our  author. 
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The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  them  in  pp.  179 — 182;  but 
as  it  contains  nothing  but  what  they  are  perfectly  famiUar  with, 
extract  and  remark  are  needless. 

We  must  now  draw  our  obaervations  to  a  close,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  we  can  better  do  so  than  by  extracting  one  or 
two  amusing  anecdotes  which  we  find  here  and  there  inserted 
in  the  notes.  The  following  is  said  to  have  been  the  laconic 
reply  of  a  certain  bishop  to  a  Puseyite  clergyman,  who  was 
anxious  to  justify  sundry  innovations  by  no  leas  authority  than 
that  of  Ambrose,  against  whose  venerable  name  he  probably 
thought  his  diocesan  would  hesitate  to  commit  himself. 

'  We  may  be  allowed,'  says  our  author,  '  to  give  an  exiimple  of  the 
style  of  Bjiglish  correspondence,  which  is  generaUy  distinguished  for  its 
conciseness  and  its  coming  to  the  point.  One  of  the  bishops  had  heard 
of  certain  new-fangled  practises  which  one  of  his  clergy  had  introduced, 
and  wrote  to  him  enjoining  their  discontinuance.  The  parson  repUed, 
thut  the  holy  Ambrosius  had  sanctioned  such  usages.  The  reply  of 
the  bishop  was  couched  in  these  words ;    '  Reverend  Sir, — The  holy 

Ambrosius  was  not  bishop  of  E ;    I  am  i    and  as  such  command 

you  to  lay  aside  your  innovating  practices.      I  am,  reverend  Sir/  &c,' 

A  curious  specimen  is  given  of  the  dilemmas  in  which  those 
who  hold  high-church  principles  are  involved,  supposing  they 
retain  the  slightest  particle  of  charity.  If  they  can  succeed  in 
getting  rid  of  that,  they  may  of  course  hold  the  said  principlea 
with  ruthless  consistency.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  extri- 
cation of  one  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  quite  to 
extinguish  his  charity ;  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
inconvenient  remnant  of  that  grace  has  left  his  logic  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition : — 

'  A  secular  person,'  [the  English  of  which  is  a  layman,  Mr.  Translator,] 
'  who  had  always  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  questions  of  English 
theolog)',  declared  that  none  but  those  who  were  baptized  in  the  true 
church  can  be  esteemed  members  of  Christ.  On  being  asked  whether 
he  would  exclude  all  others  from  salvation,  his  reply  was.  'By  no  means; 
they  may  be  saved,  but  God  has  not  accorded  them  the  privilege  of  being 
Christians.'  Consequently  it  may  feirly  be  assumed  as  an  ecclesiastical 
tenet,  that  there  is  some  other  paUi  to  salvation  than  that  of  Christianity,' 

After  noticing  the  abuses  and  iniquities  inseparable  from 
the  system  of '  patronage,'  our  author  remarks : — 

'  These  monstrosities—  the  personal  nature  of  the  advowson,  the  free- 
dom from  all  impositions,  and  the  want  of  veto,  also  flourish  in  the 
Scottish  church,  and  have  led  to  a  vigorous  controversy  in  the  Presby- 
terian constitution,  now  culminating  to  its  extreme  point.  The  author 
was  in  Edinburgh  during  the  General  Assembly  of  1841,  -w^wsv  '*. "«»» 
resolved  to  petition  for  the  aboUtiou  ot  the  ^«!tiODa^  »»  »■  ^cw^mm*-. 
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He  kdd  ypii'^rt  4i  cI'rrirtTrju'i  axi  ex;»o«itkm  c^  the  Ym^ctkXyja  en  the  nsiit« 
tJj^X'i-     '  TiJ'.i  w:,y  ;f'^  ro  f^f'u  ti*.rr:r:Jtk*  ?  '      *  Sir/  w*s  iLt  reply,  *  ll 


Art   III,  Swum  Ttftftaiwrmtwn  Grdtcmm,  Editio  HtUnUlicQ.     Loudioi  : 
Oiili'Tli/jii".  PickeririfT.     1>>43. 

TiiK  "^tyh;  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  powerful  evidence  of  its 
(renuinciicsH.  It  i?*  the  precise  species  of  composition  wLich 
would  be  lined  by  [K^rHOiis  in  the  condition  in  which  the  apostles 
are  known  to  Jiave  been  ];laced.  An  acute  former  may  imitate 
many  feature;-*  of  tlje  lan^ruajre  of  pa-st  periods  or  other  lands, 
yet  there  are  not  a  few  peculiarities  which  are  beyond  his  power. 
A  genuine  Ijook  bears  upon  it  the  '  form  and  pressure'  of  the 
time)>;  honiethinj;  so  indefinable  and  yet  so  marked,  so  impal- 
pable and  yet  so  characteristic,  that  the  imjwstor  ex[>oses  hini- 
wdf  to  hijspicion  by  the  absence  of  such  criteria,  or  by  an  extni- 
vajrant  aiX'uniulation  of  them.  The  marks  of  genuineness  to 
which  we  Ti:^i:r  are  by  no  means  mysterious  or  ditficiUt  to  be 
apprehended.  They  resemble  those  modes  of  recognition  which 
we  apply  inhtinctively  and  universally  to  the  portrait  of  a  friend, 
when  we  pronounce  upon  its  correctness,  not  from  the  features 
of  the  countenance  singly,  but  from  the  expression ;  not  from 
the  stature,  but  rather  from  the  attitude;  not  from  the  colour 
or  form  of  the  dress  in  themselves,  but  from  the  general  effect 
of  their  arrangement — all  these  forming  a  ^tout  ensemble'  whidi 
at  onc(;  strikes  and  fascinates  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  So  the 
style  of  the  sacred  writers  is  Greek,  but  not  classic  Greek, 
(injck  of  the  lat(;r  era,  but  not  quite  that  of  the  writers  of  the 
Maeedr)nian  ])eriod :  Greek  written  by  Jews,  yet  not  exac*tly 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  cohmists.  It  is  Greek  acquired  through 
conversation,  and  such  Greek  modified  by  being  made  the 
vcdiirle  of  thoughts  which  that  language  had  never  before  con- 
veyed. ^IVue,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  oracles  had  been  translated 
into  it,  yc't  many  id(!as  original  and  peculiar  were  revealed  to 
evangelists  and  apostles.     They  were  commissioned  to  proclaim 

*  \Sv.  \m\v.  ventured  on  a  conjectural  emendation  in  the  poiutinc  of  this  last 
N^*nteii('(;.  Am  it  MtandM  in  the  translation,  it  is  mere  nonsense.  The  *  reply  ' 
oddly  enough  is  reprcHcntecl  as  the  *  question/  and  the  *  questioner*  is  made  to 
auHwer  it  hiniHclf.  It  reads  thus  : — *  Then  why  go  to  such  extremities.  Sir/ 
was  the  reply  ;  *  if  vou  cannot  tame  a  lieast  you  must  kill  it.*  We  sincerely 
r(*(^rel  that  Dr.  (Uulcn  has  not  found  a  more  accurate  translator.  Though  we 
have  not  seen  the  original,  it  is  manifest  that  much  injustice  has  been  done  him. 
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H  diapenaation  in  which  tlie  love  of  God  to  the  world,  Christ's 
atoneuii'iit  for  human  ^It,  faith  as  the  mcnns  of  pnrdoii, 
purity,  and  peace,  holiness  as  the  result  of  spiritnal  iuftueiioc, 
life  uud  immortality  aa  brought  to  light,  are  frequent  and 
familiar  tojiics  of  illtistration  and  enforcement.  What  other 
species  of  idiom  than  that  to  which  we  have  referred  could  be 
employed  ?  Such,  and  no  other,  might  you  expect  in  the  New 
Testament,  written  in  the  age  in  which  it  professes  to  have  been 
composed.  Gi-eek  either  more  graceful  or  mure  awkward,  more 
chissic  or  more  Hebraized,  would  justly  be  suspected.  (Jreek 
more  r\'thmical  and  rounded,  less  abrupt  and  parallelised,  would 
have  indicated  an  aflcctation  of  fine  writing  quite  unworthy  of 
tliat  earnestness  and  diguity  wliich  we  instinctively  ascribe  to 
men  of  God,  recipients  of  inspiring  impulse. 

Itnt  though  the  Spirit  was  upon  them,  tlieir  style  is  natund. 
It  diflei-s  soincwliat  in  the  various  writers,  yet  the  same  elements 
are  everywhere  conspicuous.  The  style  of  John  may  be  more 
Hebniized  than  that  of  Paul,  "Matthew's  more  than  Luke's,  a 
result  which  we  at  once  anticipate,  a  minor  shade  of  distinction 
arising  fi-om  education  and  mental  peculiarity.  We  cuter  not 
into  the  question,  how  far  the  Greek  laugunge  was  prevalent  in 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  may  be  that  the  truth  is 
between  the  theory  of  Pfaunkuche*  and  that  of  Hugf.  The 
learned  Christian  world  owes  its  deep  thanks  to  ilr.  Dobbin 
for  his  beautiful  rc-pnblication  of  Diodati's  Treatise  on  this  in- 
teresting subject.  X  It  is  not  with  the  question,  to  what  extent 
Greek  was  si>oken  by  various  chissea  in  Judea  during  the  Itoman 
domination,  nor  with  the  question,  why  the  New  Testament 
was  written  iu  Greek,  that  we  have  now  to  do.  It  is  with  the 
(ircek  before  us ;  Greek  as  we  liaie  it  in  the  psiges  of  the  New 
Covenant.  The  theory  of  Aramaic  originals  of  any  of  the  books 
is  now  obsolete.  Even  as  relates  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
idea  of  a  sole  Greek  originid  is  fast  becoming  the  prevailing 
sentiment. 

The  genius  of  New  Testament  Greek,  as  we  have  briefly 
described  it,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  turns  from  the 
pages  of  Xenophon  or  Thucydides  to  those  of  Paul  or  Luke. 
Their  style  is  Greek  in  language,  but  Hebrew  in  sentiment;  the 
words  arc  Greek,  but  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  Hebrew. 
Greek  words  with  a  meaning  entirely  Jewish,  idioms  which  are 

*  AmericBu  Bibliral  Repositorv,  Vol.  i.,  p.  317.  originnlly  published  ia  Eich- 
lioni's  AUecm.  Bibliuthtk  Act  Bill.  Lit.,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  47^- 

t  Einlcituntr  in  die  Scliriftcn  des  N.  T.,  part  II.  clmp,  1,  4  10. 

X  Domiiiici  Dio<lati.  De  Christo  Gncce  Loquento,  &c.  Neaiwli,  mdcclxvii. 
Kilited,  with  ■  Pre&ce,  by  OiUndo  T.  Dobbin,  LL.B.,  TiuliK^  Cai'&ei^ 
Dublin.    London,  1843. 
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a  direct  imitation  of  Hebrew  u#iuf  loquendl ;  Greek  phrases  with 
tropical  Tncanings,  such  as  the  classics  had  never  used^  but  which 
the  rxirrcspfinding  Hebrew  terms  were  ^nerally  employed  to 
denote,  mw^t  the  eye  in  every  paragraph.  The  style  of  the  sacred 
writing  of  the  New  Testament  reminds  one  of  the  aspect  and 
gait  of  a  Jew  dressed  in  a  Grecian  costume,  which  he  had  not 
lonjr  a«iMayed. 

How  is  the  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  Greek  style  to  be 
acquired?  Surely  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be 
mantcTcd,  and  the  spirit  of  its  oracles  imbibed.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  in  its  foundation  is  still  the  rich 
and  flexible  tongue  of  Greece.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
variety,  power,  and  idioms  of  that  wonderful  instrument  of  com- 
munication, is  therefore  essential  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
evangelists  and  apostles.  Few  there  are  who  will  not  admit  our 
statement,  and  the  training  of  our  students  proceeds  upon  the 
admission.  Yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  Greek  learning  is 
sadly  neglected,  and  a  wrong  method  of  tuition  is  pursued. 
The  simpler  portion  of  some  meagre  elementary  grammar  being 
committed  to  memory,  the  student  is  set  down  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  translate  and  parse.  Aided  by  his  own  reminiscence 
of  the  English  version,  and  by  the  pages  of  Schrevelius,  he  soon 
feels  himself  qualified  to  render  Greek  into  English,  as  far  as 
regards  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Too  often  is 
he  t(jmi)ted  to  imagine  that  his  Greek  learning  is  now  perfected. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  attnictcd  by  the  pages  of  a  Collectanea  to 
skim  over  a  few  excerpts  from  classic  authors,  or  obliged  to  read 
in  a  college  class-room  some  portions  of  Greek  literature.  Now 
what(!ver  proficiency  may  be  afterwards  made,  our  ground  of 
complaint  in  such  a  method  of  discipline  is,  that  the  student 
nev(;r  ac(iuire8  a  correct  taste,  so  as  to  relish  the  beauties  either 
of  chiHsic  or  sacred  Greek  composition.  He  has  been  brought 
far  too  soon  to  the  New  Testament.  The  rhymth  and  elegance 
of  classic  Greek  are  unknown.  The  peculiarities  of  New  Testa- 
ment (ircck  cannot  be  comprehended.  When  he  is  told  of  that 
peculiar  style  which  prevails  in  the  New  Testament,  he  cannot 
fcjcl  or  perceive  it.  He  has  no  standard  by  which  to  compare  it. 
We  would  not  make  a  young  man  toil  his  way  through  the 
subtleties  of  the  Tragedians,  or  force  hira  through  the  compact 
and  sententious  Thucydides  (though  no  one  who  has  thus  disci- 
])line(l  himself  will  regret  the  labour),  we  would  not  insist  on 
his  familiarizing  his  spirit  with  the  lyrics  of  Pindar,  or  the  gar- 
rulous compositions  of  Herodotus,  but  we  would  demand  that 
the  ordinary  writers,  and  (especially  such  as  have  used  the  Attic 
dialect  be  mastered.  Let  him  first  proceed  through  the  Odyssey, 
that  delightful  picture  of  the  olden  time.     Let  him  study  the 
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authors  nf  tlie  pure  Attic — the  transparent  prose  of  XenophoQ, 
the  more  intricntc  dinlo^ues  of  Fiato,  and  the  severe  beauty,  and 
penetrating  intensity  of  Demosthenes.  Let  him  next  descend 
to  Buch  writers  ns  wrote  in  Attic  after  the  wars  of  Alexander. 
He  will  find  both  information  and  philological  assistance  in 
many  of  the  tracts  of  Plutarch,  the  anecdotes  of  Diodorus,  and 
the  tlescriptions  of  Strabo.*  Let  him  be  trained  to  understand 
what  classic  Greek  is,  especially  in  its  Attic  and  its  Alexandrine 
peculiarities !  Let  him  enter  into  the  gpiril  and  style  of  Grecian 
literature.  Let  him  not  be  eoutent  with  tracing  forms  in  a 
grammar,  or  niennings  in  a  lexicon.  Let  his  soul  be  so  imbued 
with  the  langua-^e,  that  as  he  reads,  a  formal  translation  into  his 
own  tongue  will  he  felt  to  be  a  diminution  of  his  pleasure,  a  useless 
and  cumbrous  process.  Bring  him  now  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  he  will  at  once  realize  the  contrast.  At  once  he  will  under- 
stand that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  not  in  Attica 
tliough  they  use  the  tongue  of  IleUas,  and  were  not  natives 
of  Alexandria  though  they  employ  the  modified  Greek  of  the 
later  era.  He  will  find  that  they  were  foreigners,  boni  beneath 
an  oriental  sky,  whose  associations  centered  around  Sion,  and 
not  Parnassus — whose  God  dwelt  in  the  Temple,  not  in  the 
Hhrincs  of  the  Partlienon — the  city  of  whose  affections  was  Jeru- 
salem, and  not  Athens.  In  a  word,  we  would  liave  the  inter- 
jircter  of  the  New  Testament  study  Kiihncr  before  he  come  to 
AViner,  and  be  at  home  in  the  pages  of  Passow,  ere  he  consult 
those  of  Wahl  or  Robinson. 

We  look  hack  with  no  little  amusement  to  the  fierce  conflicts 
of  former  times  about  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
The  hostile  parties  were  ranged  under  the  name  of  Purists  on 
the  one  side,  and  Hellenists  or  Hebraists  on  the  other.  The 
Purists  maintained  the  classic  purity  of  the  New  Testament, 
argued  that  its  style  was  as  unmixed  and  thoroughly  elegant  as 
that  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  Athens,  and  laboured  to 
find  parallels  to  its  stranger  idioms  and  more  peculiar  usages 
and  meanings,  in  the  wide  range  of  Grecian  literature.  He- 
brikisms,  they  regarded  as  a  barbarism  which  disfigured  tlie  sa- 
cred writings,  and  so  they  toiled  to  prove  that  the  apostles  were 
not  singular  in  the  use  of  certain  vocables  and  forms  of  syntax. 
They  regarded  the  New  Testament  as  a  piece  of  composition 
haring  the  ehastencss  and  finish  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  They 
thought  it  derogatory  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have  used  any  other 
than  the  most  accomplished  style.  They  would  not  permit  the 
New  Testament  to  be  outdone  in  point  of  lingiustic  beauty  and 

*  Villi'  Sturz, — De  dialecto  Alexandrina,  Lips.  181)9. 

In  1810  PUuck  publiBtied  hii  Essay,  De  ven  natura  kb^ue  vadic^K.  Qni- 
tionis  GrvcK  N.  T.  Conimeat.     Aa  EsMy,  to  i^k  v\aAiSsnn«  «<x9cA.-<uk»- 
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grace  by  any  uninspired  production.  They  counted  upon  mi- 
raculous influence  as  having  been  given  in  sufficient  amount  to 
secure  such  a  result. 

The  Hellenists  maintained  again^  that  the  New  Testament 
abounded  in  Hebraisms,  in  forms  of  speech  quite  solecistic, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  models  of  Grecian  refinement.  They 
contended  that  such  pecidiarities  sprung  from  an  insensible  im- 
itation of  Hebrew  idiom,  yet  they  midtiplied  instances  to  a 
very  rash  and  un.farranted  extent,  and  certainly  depreciated 
to  a  very  undue  excess,  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  They  charged  upon  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament  many  faults  which  by  no  means  belong  to  it.  Jo- 
seph Scaligcr,  in  his  Notes  to  Eusebius,  was  the  first  who  styled 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  Hellenistic,  deriving  the  epi- 
thet from  the  supposed  usage  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  in 
styling  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue, — 'E^^tiviarai.  The 
terra  was  then  given  to  the  party  who  asserted  the  Hebrew  co- 
louring of  New  Testament  Greek. 

Beza  and  Stephens,  vrith  great  critical  sagacity,  forestalled 
the  judgment  of  modern  scholars,  and  anticipated  the  rational 
decision  of  the  present  day.  The  whole  matter,  as  Moses  Stuart 
says,  is  now  brought  very  near  to  that  middle  ground  which 
those  consummate  Greek  scholars,  Robert  Stephens  and  Theo- 
dore Beza  seem  first  to  have  occupied.*  But  this  result  has  been 
the  consequence  of  a  varied  and  protracted  struggle,  in  which 
talent  and  temper  were  frequently  exhibited. 

It  wjis  a  severe  contest,  and  much  ink  was  shed.  The  anta- 
gonists sometimes  waxed  rabid,  and  bitter  personalities  were 
not  unfrequently  mixed  up  with  the  debate.  French  gallantrj- 
was  })ittcd  against  Dutch  prolixity,  English  bravery  against 
German  inflexibilitv.  The  Purists  were  not  slow  in  ascribin^^ 
unworthy  motives  to  the  Hellenists,  in  branding  them  as  here- 
tics, and  dcnicrs  of  the  divine  inspirjition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  while  the  Hellenists  retorted  with  similar  weapons.  The 
Purists,  in  fighting  for  the  Attic  purity  of  the  New  Testament, 
debated  every  inch  of  ground  with  manful  pugnacity,  and  when 
about  to  be  worsted,  summoned  the  Greek  poets  to  their  assist- 
ance, as  if  tlieir  use  of  a  term  would  justify  its  prosaic  appli- 
cation, and  fell  back  on  the  doubtful  territory  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  in  order  to  cover  their  retreat.  The  Hebraists  claimed 
much  which  they  could  not  keep,  ascribing  to  Jewish  origin 
what  is  common  to  every  tongue,  and  pressed  into  their  8er\-ice 
not  a  few  allies  who  ought  to  have  been  treated  with  the  respect 

*  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.     Second  Edition.     Andover, 
1841,  p.  18. 
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due  to  a  neutral  power.  Prom  1629,  when  Pfoclien  led  the  at- 
tack, down  to  1752,  when  Palairct  feebly  attempted  to  rally 
their  broken  forces,  the  Purists  were  engaged  in  biiay  warfare.* 
Any  years  of  tranquillity  were  those  of  an  armed  peace.  Jung 
met  Pfochen  in  1C40,  and  was  challenged  in  return  by  Grosse, 
who  raised  up  a  new  opponent  iu  Wolfer.  Wolfer' a  armour- 
bearer  was  Musaeus  iu  ICil,  and  he  proved  so  stiff  and  iutnict- 
able,  that  Groasc  got  the  length  of  a  Qiiarla  defenaw ! 


Heinsius  now  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Hellenists,  and  made  a 
bold  defence  in  1G43,  but  was  confronted  by  the  furious  Sal- 
masiiis,  of  wliom  it  may  be  sung  : — 

Tliricc  he  routed  all  his  foes. 

And  thrice  he  slew  the  alain. 


Ill  his  Galilean  vanity  he  imagined  that  his  first  treatise  settled 
the  question  : — Commentariua  contraversiam  decidens.  His  foes 
being  slain,  iu  his  second  tract  he  buried  them : — Funua  linginB 
He/lenisticte.  But  his  mj;e  was  not  bounded  by  the  grave,  for 
in  a  third  publication  he  disinterred  their  remains,  and  made  a 
triumjihal  pyramid  of  their  bones : — OasHeffnm  lingitw  Hellentn- 
tine.  But  Gattaker,  1648,  a  liost  in  himself,  with  Vorstius, 
1658,  and  Wereiifels,  about  the  same  period,  came  to  the  side  of 
the  Hellenists,  Others  songht  peace  by  recommending  a  middle 
course,  such  as  Bcecler,  1611,  Olearius,  1668,  and  Lensden; 
and  to  some  extent  also,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  1707,  and  Blackwall, 
1727.  But  the  combat  was  revived  in  1732  by  Ch.  Sieg.  Gcorgi, 
was  faintly  followed  up  by  Schwarz  in  1736,  and  at  length  ex- 
pired in  the  effort  of  Palairet  in  1752.  The  style  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not  the  only  subject  on  which  men's  minds  havo 
been  prejudiced,  the  truth  concerning  which  they  have  only 
gradually  discovered.  There  are  few  errors  which  men  retain 
with  such  pertinacity,  as  those  which  are  connected  with  Scrip- 
tural themes.  The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  such  as  we  have  briefly  described  it 
in  a  preceding  paragraph — Hebrew  Greek,  Greek  of  the  Alex- 
andrian dialect  (if  such  an  appellation  be  proper),  of  which  the 
Attic  was  the  basis. 

What,  then,  arc  the  best  sources  for  the  illustration  of  the 
New  Testament  ?  Certainly,  the  writers  who  composed  in  a 
similar  style,  who  wrote  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect.     So  far  as 

•  Viile  Winer.    Gramtnatik  der  NeuteateoientUcheD  Spnchidioan,  ij.  \\. 

Stiiart,  p.  8. 
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the  Greek  itself  is  concerned,  the  authors  who  flourished  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest  are  the  best  authorities,  and  who  wrote 
in  the  Koirrj  ciaXun-og.     Appeals  cannot  be  safely  made  to  the 
authors  who  lived  prior  to  this  period.     The  vjdue  of  many  of 
the  earlier  philological  commentators  is  on  this  account  greatly 
reduced.     Ernesti  says,  that  in  Eisner  he  got  not  more  than  ten 
obscnations  of  real  practical  value.     Bos,  Albertus,  Raphelius, 
Kypke,  Palairet,  while  containing  much  that  is  valuable  in  a 
philological  point  of  view,  yet  abound  with  irrelevant  quotations, 
in  which  wc  discover  similarity  of  sound,  not  similarity  of  mean- 
ing ;  in  wliich  violence  is  done  to  the  citations  from  Greek  au- 
thors, in  order  to  harmonize  them  with  that  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  which  thcv  are  intended  to  illustrate.     Yet  there  are 
particles  of  gold  amidst  the  rubbish,  and  these  works,  as  Dr. 
Robinson  has  remarked,  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  our 
best  New  Testament  lexicons.*     Contributions,  however  small, 
to  a  work  so  laudable  and  necessary  as  a  good  New  Testament 
diction ar}%  deserve  our  fervent  gratitude.     Classic  quotations  so 
sanctified  are  an  acceptable  oblation.     Every  student  of   the 
New  Testament  will  thankmlly  own  himself  '  debtor  to  the 
Greeks.'     In  the  lexicons  of  Walil,  Robinson,  Bretschneider,  in 
the  grammar  of  Winer,  in  the  best  of  the  modem  German  com- 
mentaries are  to  be  found  many  acute,  sound,  and  pertinent 
references  to  the  writers  of  the  later  Attic. 

The  Hebrew  element  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  has  also 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Many  treatises  have  been 
written  upon  it,  though  generally  they  err  in  excessive  applica- 
tion of  Jewish  idiom.  Many  large  publications  have  also  col- 
lected Talmudic  customs  and  forms  of  speech,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  New  Testament.  Leusden  and  Vorstius  have  laboured 
in  the  latter  department.  Lightfoot,  Schoetgen,  and  Wetstein 
too,  in  the  former. 

But  especially  is  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  com- 
plex actual  form  to  be  illustrated.  To  investigate  any  of  its 
component  elements  by  itself  may  be  of  good  service;  but, 
surely,  it  is  better  still  to  find  apposite  illustration  from  authors 
who  have  used  the  Judseo-Grccian  idiom  themselves.  Not  from 
the  Greek  without  the  Hebrew  colouring,  or  from  the  Hebrew 
without  the  Grecian  costume,  but  from  the  Hebrew-Greek  in 
actual  existence  is  the  best  and  most  appropriate  assistance 
to  be  fetched.  So  we  have  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrj^ha,  and  the  Septuagint,  in  all  of  which,  with  some 
variation,  is  found  that  Hellenic  style  which  prevails  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.     Josephus  does,  indeed,  indicate 

*  Preface  to  his  New  Testament  Lexicon. 
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a  nearer  approach  to  the  polish  of  Grecian  literature  than  do 
tho  Hjiostlcs.  He  Atticisca,  the  effort  to  do  so  being  often  ap- 
parent in  the  historical  portions  of  his  works.  The  style  is  felt 
to  be  a  laboured  imitation.  Yet  the  atylc  of  Joseplius  is  not 
without  many  similarities  to  that  of  his  apostolic  contemporaries, 
both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  idiom.  Many  apposite  remarks  and 
elucidations,  philological  and  historical,  selected  from  Josephus, 
are  spread  through  the  pages  of  the  well-known  treatises  of 
Ottins  and  Krcba.*  PhiJo  too  affects  a  pure  Greek  style,  but 
occasionally  overdoes  it.  The  old  woman  s^d  to  Thcophrastns 
that  she  knew  him  not  to  be  a  natiTe  of  Athens  by  his  speech, 
with  all  its  studied  accuracy.  The  fine  ear  of  the  old  crone 
declared  his  language  to  be  too  Attic.  He  spoke  aT-njciuTarwc. 
A  similar  judgment  may  be  pronounced  on  the  style  of  Philo. 
Yet  his  style,  when  treating  of  religious  topics  peculiar  to  his 
people,  does  instinctively  approximate  to  the  New  Testament 
usage.  More  than  two  thousand  quotations  from  the  Septna- 
gint  are  scattered  throughout  his  writings.  Loesuer's  collection 
of  illustrations  from  Philo  is  not  so  full  as  it  might  have  been, 
and  many  useful  extracts  have  also  been  gathered  &om  him  by 
J.  H.  CarpzofFin  bis  Sacrte  Exercitationes  in  S.PauliEpistolam 
ad  Hebrtcos  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  But  the  whole  harvest  is 
not  yet  gathered.  There  may  yet  be  culled  from  the  pages  of 
these  two  writers  many  clusters  of  critical  and  exegetical  illus- 
tration.    The  gleaning  may  prove  better  than  the  vintage. 

The  books  of  the  Apocrypha  still  more  closely  resemble  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  being  composed  in  Alexandrine 
Greek  by  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Their  philolt^cal 
value  is  incalculable.  Bretschn eider  and  Kuinoelt  have  done 
little  more  than  point  out  the  way  to  useful  investigation  and 
discovery.  The  Apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
also  not  without  their  vfdue. 

The  Septuagint  claims  a  close  affinity  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  it  be  not  like  it,  an  original  work,  but  only  a 
translation.  It  has  moulded  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the  sacred  book  which  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  quoted  and  consulted.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  Hebrew  thoughts  into  a  Greek  dress.  So  is  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  case  of  the  Septuagint  the  Hebrew  thoughts 
rendered  into  Greek  had  been  written  on  parchment  and  in 
Hebrew  character;  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  they  were 
translated  at  once  from  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  The 
similarity  of  process  in  the  formation  of  the  two  works  is  very 

*  Ottii  SpiciteRium  Lugil.  Bat.  1741.  J.  T.  KrebaiiOlMervU.  ia  N.  T.  e  FI. 
Joiepho.    Lipa.1756. 
t  ObMrTB^onei  ad  N.  T.  ex  Libria  Apocryphit.    Lip*.  1794. 
Vol.  XV.  p  p 
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cloRe.  We  may  expect  great  likeness  in  modes  oi  expression, 
frequent  recorrence  of  similar  phrases,  the  same  general  con- 
struction of  sentences,  with  all  that  yariety  of  minute  resem- 
blances which  is  instinctirelT  produced  by  a  relationship  so 
close — a  relationship  at  once  literary  and  religions,  national  and 
ecclesiastical.  So  that  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  naturally  recur  to  the  Septuagint,  and  we  beUeve  it  to 
be  more  useful  for  the  New  Testament  than  for  the  elucidation 
of  tho/^  Hebrew  oracles  of  which  it  is  a  very  unequal  version. 
In  our  best  grammars,  lexicons,  and  commentaries,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  the  great  source  of  illustration. 

It  is  the  object  of  that  publication,  the  title  of  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  apply  the  Septuagint  as  a  primary 
means  of  philological  illustration,  uniformly  and  systematically, 
to  the  words  and  clauses  of  the  New  Testament  in  continuous 
order.  The  work  consists  of  two  large  octavos,  of  fifteen  hundred 
pages.  It  exhibits  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  most  part  according  to  Mill's  edition,  while  under  each  verse 
are  arranged  the  corresponding  words,  phrases,  modes  of  ex- 
pression, or  other  sources  of  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint. Philo,  Josephus,  the  Apocrypha,  are  abo  often  referred 
to  in  the  same  manner.  The  text  of  the  Septuagint  which  the 
editor  has  used  is  the  Vatican  edition  of  Bos.  The  book  of 
Daniel  is  also  preferred  by  him  in  its  original  version*  to  the 
ordinary  tranHlation  of  Theodotion.  In  the  references  to  the 
Septuagint,  which  are  printed  in  a  smaller  text,  care  is  taken 
first  to  adduce  similar  phraseology,  then  any  other  citations 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  verse.  In  tliis  way  more  than 
thirty  thousand  doctrinal  and  grammatical  illustrations  of  the 
New  Testament  are  supplied.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect 
that  all  the  references  are  either  apposite  or  correct,  as  the 
editor  himself  says  modestly  in  his  preface: — 'Multa  tamen 
pratermissa,  multa  minus  apta,  et  non  pauca  forte  prorsus  aUena, 
null  us  dubito  quin  in  eA  invenienda  sint.  'Verum  opere  in 
longo,'  ut  Horatianis  verbis  utar,  '  fas  est  obrepere  somnum  •/ 
et  ubi  tarn  multa,  tam  pretiosa,  e  sacrosanctis  aurifodinis  nunc 
primum  eruta  nitent;  ^maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut 
himiana  parum  cavit  natura,'  veniam  ab  omnibus  bonis  et  bene- 
vohs  facile  concessam  fore  sperandum  est.' 

Yet  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  If  the  selection  of  references  be 
ample  (as  it  appears  to  be  in  this  case)  we  may  pardon  a  few  which 
are  irrelevant.     It  is  said  of  Barnabas    (Acts  xi.  24.)  *Ori  tfy 

ayrjp   ayaOo^  Kai  irXij^tjc  Uvtv/j,aTOQ  d.-yiov    t:ai  wtcrr«(i>c   <««  TTpotnr^i 

♦  First  puhliahed  at  Rome   1772,  reprinted  at  Gottingen   1774,  and  at 
Utrecht  1/76. 
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in(koc  'iKuyot  ry  Kup^i.  Now  the  cditoT  of  the  Hellenic  New  Tes- 
tament haa  adduced  under  this,  Neh.  vii.  2,  on  avrot  rjv  avijp 
oXqSifc  n«  ifoiiovfuyot  rot-  Qion  napa  «-oXXotic,  a  clause  which  has 
only  a  vague  similarity  of  Beutiment.  Jos.  ix.l6,  xat  cycviro  nera 
rpiit  Iffiifas,  hsa  no  connection  with  Acta  xnv.  1.  fura^irn^t 
vftipat  Kaniiri  a  Ap)(upivt  Afavia;,  c.  r.  \.  But  many  thousand  ap- 
propriate references  are  interspersed.  Aa  a  specimen  of  the 
work  we  may  give  the  first  verse  of  Matthew. 

'  B1/3X0C  yeyiirittc  Iqroi'  Xpiorni',  £(0i>  Aa|3i3,  v!ov  A0paafl.' 
'  Aiiri)  tj  fiifiXpi  yiyiatwt  avOpwiruv,  (Gen.  V.  1.)  aurat  ai  ylviaiit 
Kopi  (E^cmI.  vi.  24.)  Kara  ytvient  avrtiv,  Kara  irarpiae  avrui'.  (Num. 
1.  18.)  Ayap  viot  Xapw,  uiou  Zaftjipi  viov  Zapa.  (Job.  vii.  1 .)  iriKiy 
awnd  Tov  covXov  ooti  /xtj  ■iiroirrp(i/'))c  to  irpoaoroy  tov  \pcaTou  oov. 
il^oai  Kv^oioc  ry  AatuS  a\if9tiay,  tai  ov  ftif  aOi riim  avrriy,  Ec  raprou  ri^ 
KoiXiuc  aov,  dti^o/tai  iri  tov  $povov  rov.  (Ps.  cxxxt.  10,  11.)  cai  ivcvKayif- 
B^aOfTttt  If  trot  {^AfipOft]  iraaai  al  f  vXai  ri(c  yiK  (Gen.  xii.  3. — Conf. 
Luc.  ili.  23.)  [nc  w'  a«rpt(3tiac  tup*  Tfjf  rpiiiTify  taTofloXijv  njt  Tovruy 
yivt(«w{,— Philo.  T.  ii.  p.  124.  Edit.  Mangey.]— Conf.  Num.  ixiii.  10. 

Or  we  may  take  the  18th  verse  of  the  same  chapter. 
'  Tow  St  lifoov  \piffTOv  J  yiryriaie  oiVwc  ijv.      Mv^^TfiAintE  yup 
TTic  ftTpOi  aifTOf  Ma/iiac  ry  '""ff >  "■?'>■  T  ffuytXAtic  atrrofE  tipidi  iv  y«9- 

*  iraftiic  ilfilpa  ytviatu^  awic-  (Obc.  ii.  3.)  iri  o^wc  f7roii]«af. 
Gccles,  viii.  10. — Gen.  xlii.  25.)  oaris  ^t^t^crnvrai  yvvaixa,  kqi  oix 
iKafiiy  atrrtfv.  (Deat.  xx.  7.)  TrapOivoc  fttfiyifarii/fAivti  atrSpt.  (xxii.  23.) 
irpi»^  yvntfui  avrov.  (£sa.  vii.  15.)  irpivif  it\ayii9ijyai  /ic— Sir  Ii.  13. 
[^iTvrt\6iiy  avrn.  (Test.  xii.  Patr.  p.  600.)  /iiTti  Si  rairra  it  yafitrf 
yofilfi^tvavipX""-  Philo.  T.  ii.  p.  393.]  cipi67f.  (Deut.  ixii.  20.  Dan.  i. 
19.  LXX.  Sir.  xliv.  17.)  ty  yaoTpt  t)(ovoa.  (2  Reg.  xi.  5.)  to  Xlyivpta 
TO  hyioy  oov.PiA.ll.  Esa.  Ixiii.  \Q,\\.)bTnrailtoi' tycvrifOtjiifttv.vtoi- 
Kai  iCoB>)iimv  iiu  71  ap\i  lyiytid^  tm TOV iii/iov avTov,  k.t.  X.  (Em.  ijc.  6,  7. 
Conf.  Gen.  iii.  15.)  tusXptrrTov  ijyoiitifvov — avyrftiyov/tiy^TyipyofU- 
vf.   (Dan.  xi  25,  26.) — T^y  ycviav  avrov  tic  S'lTyijirtrai.  (Eea.  Uii.  8.) 

The  last  reference  to  Isaiah  liii.  8,  is  doctrinally  incorrect. 
The  phrase  -nn*i  means  contemporaries,  and  cannot  at  all  refer 
to  what  is  termed  eternal  generation.  So  it  can  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  lacta  as  stated  in  the  verse  under  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

The  editor,in  an  elegantLatin  preface,  brieSy  gives  his  reasons 
for  undertaking  this  work.  No  book  of  the  same  kind  haa  as 
yet  appeared — '  nemo,  quod  sciam,  hanc  planam  facUemque  viam, 
qu&  ad  Palaestinam  et  prope  ad  Chriati  et  Apostolorum  societatem, 
per  veterea  patriarchas  et  prophetas,  recto  itinere  et  sine  ullo 
circuitu  eatur,  mouatravit.'  Again,  page  viii.  'Hsec  via  per 
Hieroaolymam  et  Siooia  montem  est  aperta,  simplex,  directa ; 
ilia  per  Bomam  aut  Athena^  deria,  et  m  uillor,  sspius  pericoloss. 
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Sic  ab  omnibiM  Kicranim  literaniTn  fltndiosia  ad  Xovi  Tests- 
mcnti  inteqiretationcm  veram  ct  pristinani^  Christo  dace,  acce- 
dcTirJum/  And  a^in,  reprobating;  an  indiscriminate  reference 
to  cla-Hsic  writers,  he  adds,  somewhat  poetically — *  Nequaqoam 
credendum  e^t  ^^rammatistis,  qui  voces  et  phrases  sacrosanctas 
ex  aiictoribiLH  profanis  interpretentor,  et  Jordanis  flumina  cmn 
Tiberis  aut  Arethus^  aut  Alplici  limo  et  collu^done,  ut  ita  dicam, 
contain  iiiare  elaborent/  We  accede  heartily  to  such  statements. 
His  plan  of  illustration  is  one  of  facile  and  extensive  application. 
He  has  come  to  his  work  too  in  a  proper  spirit,  a  spirit  of  de- 
p<Midencc  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  giver  of  inspiration.  Wliat  a 
refresliing  contrast  to  the  dry  infidelity,  intellectual  pride,  and 
philological  self  sufficiency  of  German  critics  I  '  Sed  quis  mor- 
talium  ad  ha^  idoneus  sit  ?  Sine  lumine  divino  precibusqae  ad 
Patrem  luminum  assiduis,  omnis  noster  effnsns  labor.  De- 
sccndcB,  oremus,  Sancte  Spiritus  et  obscuriora  tua  Tu  ipse  illu- 
mines V  Ten  years  have  been  faithfully  and  laboriously  spent 
by  the  editor  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  We  doubt  not 
the  statement ;  yea,  ten  years  more  of  ardent  study,  in  minute 
and  patient  collation  would  have  enjoyed  a  rich  reward.  The 
original  plan  has  not  been  completed,  '  sed  volenti  vires  naturse 
deficiunt,  et  anni  scnescentes  nobis  tarn  ardua,  quamvis  desi- 
deranda,  recusant/ 

We  miglit  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  varied  sections  of 
this  excellent  work,  but  our  limits  for])id.  What  fault  it  has 
appears  to  be  principally  in  the  selection  of  illustrative  clauses, 
not  so  apposite  and  pertinent  as  might  in  all  cases  be  desired. 
Clauses  of  the  New  Testament,  needing  no  illustration,  may 
occasionally  too  have  an  exuberance  of  it,  repeated  at  every  op- 
portunity. The  Greek  is  printed  without  accents,  which  gives  a 
tame  and  unscholarly  appearance  to  the  pages.  Yet  the  printing 
and  execution  of  the  work  are  neat,  accurate,  and  elegant. 
But  so  happy  are  we  at  finding  such  a  contribution  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  sacred  oracles,  that  we  welcome  it  with  sincere 
satisfaction,  and  arc  by  no  means  desirous  of  exposing  any 
trivial  fault  in  a  book  which  in  plan  is  so  judicious  and  seasonable, 
and  in  preparation  must  have  cost  such  time  and  pains.  To 
its  minor  defects  the  editor  is  sensible  himself,  and  places  his 
apology  before  the  competent  scholar.  He  has  trodden  a  path 
which  we  urge  all  students  to  prosecute.  If  he  has  not  secured 
every  advantage,  others  coming  after  him  may  seize  them.  It 
is  an  honour  to  be  first  in  an  enterprize,  even  though  successors 
may  reap  ampler  rewards.  The  Septuagint  has  indeed  been 
often  referred  to,  but  the  idea  of  such  a  compilation  as  this,  is 
novel.  Students  without  the  requisite  means  of  extended  in- 
vestigation^ will  find  it  a  safe  guide.    We  hope  it  will  imbue  many 
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with  the  love  of  searching  the  Septuagint,  (we  have  all 
aloug  called  it  by  its  best  known  name,  though  it  sprang  from 
a  romantic  falsehood,)  and  initiate  them  into  the  beet  mode  uf 
applying  its  peculiar  style  to  the  study  of  that  book,  which 
contains  the  last  revelation  from  heaven.  Such  results  are  con- 
templated by  the  editor,  and  we  trust  his  desires  may  be  accom- 
plished. We  thank  and  honour  him  for  this  self-interpreting 
New  Testament— self-interpreting  in  the  best  and  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  May  he  live  to  conclude  in  the  same  pious  spirit, 
and  with  equal  success,  his  projected  undertaking.  He  has  not 
obtruded  his  name  on  the  title-page,  he  has  only  recorded  it  at 
the  end  of  his  preface ;  but  Mr.  Grinfield  may  rely  upon  the 
approbation  of  him  to  whom  this  book  is  humbly  dedicated,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  whose  cause  it  has  been  specially  in- 
tended. Tibi,  interea,  Deus  Opt.  Mas.  pro  valctudine  et  v-iribus 
animi  corporisque  hosce  inter  lougos  laborcs  concessia,  gratias 
maximas  nos  tenucs  agimus.  Tibi,  omnes  conatus  nostros, 
quontulicunque  sint,  ad  Ecclesiai  Catholica:  profectum  ct  ad 
crucis  Christi  gloriam,  sapplices  lubentesque  dicatoa  ct  conaecratos 
volumus.' 


Art.  IV.      1.  7%e  Neiffhhours;  A  Slory  of  Every-Day  Life.     2  vols. 

2.  The  Home,  or  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joyt.    2  vols. 

3.  Tie  President's  Daughters,  and  Nina.     3  vols. 

4.  A   Diary,  and  Strife  and  Peace.     2  vols.      By  Frcdcrika  Bremer. 
TraDsluted  by  Msry  Howltt.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Far  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  changes 
which  from  time  to  time  pass  over  our  popular  literature.  This, 
however,  is  not  surprising,  if  we  remember  how  little  attention 
has  hitherto  been  paid  to  that  literature  itself,  by  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  leaders  of  opinion  and  tiistc.  Addressing  itself 
to  the  multitude,  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  the  day, — often 
tinged  too  with  the  prevailing  foibles  and  errors  of  the  genera- 
tion which  it  seeks  to  amuse, — popular  literature  has  been 
looked  upon,  not  merely  by  learned  men,  but  even  by  some 
deep  thinkers,  of  as  little  importance  as  the  worn-out  garment, 
or  the  passing  gossip  of  a  bygone  age.  A  more  philosophical 
spirit  is  now  beginning  to  prevail;  for  a  closer  enquiry  has 
shewn  the  inseparable  connexion  between  the  character  of  a 
people,  and  that  of  its  ))opular  literature ;  that  the  ballad,  the 
legend,  the  romance,  the  novel,  supply  traits  of  national 
character,  and  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  national  mind,  with 
a  force,  a  truthfulness,  and  minuteness,  which  the  enquirer  could 
obtain  from  no  other  source. 
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And  that  this  should  be  the  case^  is  so  natural^ — ^we  had 
ahnost  said^  so  self-evident, — that  we  feel  astonished  how  the 
importance  of  this  class  of  literature  should  not  have  been  fully 
recognized,  not  only  by  the  philosopher,  but  by  the  moralist 
himself.  If  we  only  turn  to  the  novels  of  the  past  ccHtuiy, 
however  unfit  some  of  them  may  be  for  general  amusement, 
we  shall  find,  that  each,  and  all,  are  most  valuable  auxiliaries 
to  the  philosophical  historian, — ^to  the  writer  who  feels  that 
history  has  been  hitherto  by  far  too  exclusively  the  record  of 
courts  and  camps,  rather  than  that  of  the  human  race. 

How  fully  and  clearly  is  the  formal,  passionless,  yet  comfortable 
dolcefar  niente,  every-day  life,  of  the  more  respectable  classes, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  mirrored  forth  to  us  in  Richardson's 
'  Sir  Charles  Grandison,'  and  '  Pamela ; '  and  the  coarse 
profligacy  of  the  squirearchy,  the  vulgarity  and  gross  ignorance 
of  the  country  parsons,  the  general  laxity  of  morals,  the  debased 
standard  both  of  religious  and  intellectual  attainment,  painted 
in  Fielding^s  and  Smollett's  novels  ?  Drawing  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  how  vividly  are  the  fanciful  affectations  of  the  super- 
delicate  ladies,  the  ^  infinitessimal'  small-talk  of  the  beaux, 
and  the  '  much  ado  about  nothing'  of  both,  depicted  in  Miss 
Bumey's  'Evelina,'  and  'Cecilia?'  But  a  change  was  at 
hand.  '  The  force  of  weakness  'could  no  farther  go,'  and  the 
French  revolution  burst  like  a  tremendous  storm,  and  shook 
society  to  its  foundations.  Then  arose  deep  thoughts  of  social 
rights,  and  earnest,  and  passionate  questioning  of  the  future ;  and 
these  again  are  reflected  with  mirror-like  truthfulness,  in  gifted, 
but  unhappy,  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  novel, '  Woman's  Wrongs,' 
and  in  Godwin's  singidar,  but  most  powerful — most  painfully 
powerful — '  Caleb  Williams.' 

But  the  first  shock  of  the  French  revolution  passed  over; 
and  the  popular  mind  again  sunk  into  inanity,  and  a  mawkish 
sentimentality  prevailed.  And  how  truthfidly  is  this  state 
of  the  popular  taste — ^when  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were 
viewed  as  half  fools,  half  madmen;  when  Dr.  Blair,  with  his 
criticisms  and  his  sermons,  was  the  'magnus  Apollo'  of  a 
generation,  spoon-fed  with  the  very  thinnest  intellectual  water- 
gruel — how  truthfiiUy  is  this  state  depicted  in  '  The  Children 
of  the  Abbey,'  '  Delicate  Distresses,'  and  such  like ;  the  very 
essence  of  silliness,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Minerva 
Library  Novels,'  are  not,  even  now,  quite  forgotten. 

A  better  seed  had,  however,  been  sown.  The  lake  poets, 
through  evil  report,  we  can  scarcely  add,  '  through  good  report,' 
also,  laboured  on,  shewing,  that  much  which  might  charm  the 
poet,  and  interest  the  philosopher,  could  be  found  '  in  huts 
where  poor  men  lie/  and  then,  clear-sighted,  clever  Maria  Edge- 
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worth  introduced  the  Irish  peasant,  and  the  Irish  shopkeeper, 
into  her  pleasant  tales,  and  readers  soon  began  to  liud,  that 
pictures  of  real  life,  were  actually  more  amusing  than  vapid 
sketches  of  Lords  and  ladies,  living  among  impossibly  good  or 
bad  people,  and  undergoing  nil  manner  of  impossible  adventures. 
The  '  Waverley  Novels '  completed  the  change,  and  from  that 
time,  the  novel,  while  it  still  reflects  the  peculiarities  of  our  age, 
aud  its  social  condition,  has  become  an  important  engine;  a 
most  important  one,  for  good  or  for  ill. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  tfiat  by  a  very  similar  process,  populai 
literature  among  the  chief  continental  nations,  has  undergone 
a  like  change.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  novel  is 
now  no  longer  the  mere  amusing  story,  no  longer  the  mere  tale 
of  intrigue,  aud  love  adventure ;  nor  is  it  the  production  solely  of 
writers  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  what  is  termed,  'light 
literatiure.'  The  first  literary  men  of  the  age,  have  entered  this 
field,  and  have  there  stood,  prepared  to  do  battle  for  their  favour- 
ite opinions ;  and  thus  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  among  us,  we 
find  moral,  political,  historical,  and  'psychological'  novels. 
This  last  species,  indeed,  finds  greater  favour  among  the  readers 
of 'young  Germany,'  than  among  Englishmen;  and  yet,  the 
novel,  has  always  seemed  to  us,  admirably  suited  to  trace  the 
development  of  mental  and  moral  character,  and  to  exhibit  those 
workings  of  '  the  inner  hfe,'  as  the  Germans  phrase  it,  which 
impel  the  outward  conduct.  In  passing,  we  may  just  remark, 
how  characteristic  of  the  moral  state  of  each  countiy  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  its  noveb.  The  cbafiug  of  free  spirits  under  a 
galling  yoke,  the  scorn  of  power,  nnaccompaoicd  by  mental  or 
moral  worth,  the  seeking  about  for  rest  and  finding  none ;  how 
are  these  characters  of '  young  Germany '  shewn  forth  in  all  its 
novels.  And  then,  France,  what  need  is  there  to  enquire  into 
the  statisticBof  Parisian  crime  ?  when  tlie  works  of  Balzac,  Sand, 
and  EugeneSue,  fnmish  such  fearful  exhibitions  of  the  deep  de- 
pravity of  its  inhabitants?  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  just  cause  for 
regret,  that  in  this  claaa  of  literature,  foreign  lands  have  offered 
so  much  that  was  positively  evil ;  so  very  little  of  what  with 
the  utmost  stretch  of  charity,  could  be  termed  even  unexcep- 
tionable. 

It  is  the  widely  different  character  of  the  works  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  no  less  than  their  high  literary  excellence, 
tliat  renders  ns  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  them.  The  fii-st  two  works  on  the  list,  have  indeed,  already 
received  a  short  notice  and  commendation ;  but  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  more  extended  review. 

We  have  been  rather  amused  with  the  opinions  of  many  of 
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our  contemporaries  respecting  these  Swedish  tales.  By  some 
they  have  been  compared  to  the  novels  of  Richardson^  by  some, 
to  those  of  Miss  Austen ;  and  the  term  '  homely  Frederika 
Bremer/  has  been  appUed  to  their  author,  as  though  she  were 
the  very  artist  of  the  kitchen,  or  the  brew-house.  We,  therefore, 
took  them  up,  prepared  to  find  much  lively  and  pleasant  deli- 
neation of  homely  scenes,  and  every  day  people,  a  sort  of  Dutch 
painting,  indeed,  of  common  life.  And  '  common  life ' 
certainly,  by  if  that  be  meant — 

'  Some  natural  tale  of  joy  and  pain, 
That  bath  been,  and  will  be  again/ 

is  delineated  in  these  novels ;  but  there  is  nothing  common- 
place ; — none  of  the  prosings  in  which  amid  their  acknowledged 
excellencies  the  two  before-mentioned  writers  indulge;  but 
there  is  much  descriptive  talent,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of 
delightful  Miss  Mitford,  combined  with  a  depth  of  reflection, 
and  an  eloquent  earnestness,  to  which  that  justly  admired 
writer  has  no  claim. 

The  tales  before  us  are  remarkably  simple  in  their  general 
construction,  for  the  aim  of  Frederika  Bremer,  is  rather  to  paint 
character,  than  scenes;  and  turning  over  the  nine  volumes 
before  us,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  variety  of  character, 
of  female  character  especially,  which  they  present.  The  first  of 
these  works,  '  The  Neighbours,*  is  in  some  respects  more  inte- 
resting to  the  English  reader  than  the  others,  from  its  more 
minute  delineation  of  Swedisli  manners.  '  Ma  cliere  Mere,' 
with  her  high  opinion  of  household  duties,  her  quarterly  visita- 
tion of  every  nook  and  comer,  from  garret  to  cellar,  her  strict 
discipline  combined  with  so  much  hearty  kindness,  her  strong 
practical  sense,  her  sententious  discourse  so  plentifiilly  adorned 
with  quaint  proverbs,  even  her  violin,  and  her  '  helmet  cap,' 
prove  her  to  be  an  original  with  whom  Miss  Bremer  has  con- 
versed, and  yet  she  is  an  original  which  England  in  the  present 
day  could  not  produce.  The  picture  of  the  aged  couple  too, 
who  celebrate  their  '  golden  marriage,'  and  the  heartfelt  gratu- 
lations  of  their  fellow  townspeople,  aflbrd  a  most  favourable 
glimpse  of  Swedish  domestic  life ;  and  the  address,  presented  by 
the  town  council  to  them,  brought  to  our  minds  the  more 
simple,  but  more  social  days  of  old  England,  when  neighbours 
strewed  flowers  in  the  bride's  pathway,  or  joined  in  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Flitch,  or  welcomed  with  song  and  rejoicing — indeed 
with  the  selfsame  observances — the  completion  of  the  fifty  ye«ars 
of  married  life.  We  may  liere  remark,  that  the  state  of  society 
among  the  middle  chisses  in  Sweden,  fre(|nently  reminds  us  of 
the  state  of  the  same  chis^ses  in  England  during  the  fifteenth  and 
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sixteenth  centuries.  The  mistress  of  the  family  is  strictlythe 
'  housewife ;'  superintending  the  bakingSj  and  the  brewings,  the 
spinning,  and  tne  weaving ;  but  still  she  is  not  the  mere  house- 
wife ;  ninaic  beguiles  her  leisure  hours,  and  she  talks  on  French, 
and  German,  and  English  literature,  with  a  feeling  that  shews 
a  cultivation  of  mind,  certainly  beyond  what  the  middle  classes 
of  women  in  England  can  shew. 

The  chief  cbanu^r  in  the  second  work, '  The  Home,'  strongly 
exhibits  this ;  the  family  belong  to  the  middle  classes ;  and  the 
mother  is  engaged  in  household  duties,  but  her  sitting  room  is 
adorned  with  paintings,  her  bookshelf  exhibits  an  interesting 
collection  of  works,  and  her  piano  is  not  neglected,  although 
'  citron  cream,'  and  tea-cakes,  and  sugar-drops,  sometimes 
occupy  her  morning.  The  two  principal  characters  of  these 
works,  afford  indeed  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the  Swedish 
lady ;  the  lively,  hearty  Pranziaka,  in  the  '  Neighbours,'  worry- 
ing her  '  bear'  out  of  bis  quire  of  paper,  and  playing  twenty 
girlish  pranks,  and  then  sitting  patient  and  watchfiil  by  the 
bedside  of  ma  clierc  mere;'  and  the  gentle,  earnest,  poetical 
mother  in  the  '  Home,'  watching  the  opening  minds  of  her 
children,  and  especially  that  of  her  '  summer  child,'  with  those 
mixed  feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  which  the  delicate  health  of  her 
darling  and  gifted  boy  awaken  in  her  breast. 

The  most  carefully  written  of  Miss  Bremer's  works  is,  '  The 
President's  Daughters ;'  and  in  tbia,  too,  the  number  and  variety 
of  her  female  characters  are  admirably  arranged  and  brought 
out.  The  beautiful  sister  Adelaide  loved,  admired,  and  sought 
after;  the  plain  and  reserved  sister  Edla,  conscious  of  her 
superior  powers,  but  denied  a  sphere  for  their  development,  are 
in  admirable  contrast.  The  elegant  Countess  Natalie,  rich  in 
everything  but  feeling ;  the  pour  neglected  Clara,  rich  in  this 
alone,  are  another  admirably  contrasted  pair;  while  the  strong 
good  seuae  and  practical  wisdom  of  Miss  Greta,  and  the  poetic 
iraaginiugs  of  the  gifted,  but  too  highly  wrought,  Angelica,  form 
a  third  pair  of  contrasts.  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  suppose 
that  these  contrasts  are  brought  out  formally ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  arc  few  writers  who  bring  their  various  characters  before 
us,  with  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  Frederika  Bremer,  The 
quiet,  matter  of  fact,  propriety-loving,  President,  is  admirably 
drawn  too.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  his  arguments 
against  giving  daughters  a  learned  education.  '  Women  should 
remain  in  their  own  sphere,  they  should  follow  their  destination' 
says  the  President,  when  urged  to  allow  his  daughter  Edla 
opportunities  for  study :  but  the  manner  in  which  Mademoiselle 
Rounquist  answers  them,  B|)eaks  well  for  the  superior  education 
of  women  in  Sweden. 
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The  President  is  at  length  persuaded  by  good  Mademoiselle 
Bounquist  to  yield  to  Edla^s  wishes ;  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  her  mind  is  painted  with  great  force  and  eloquence  in 
the  subsequent  chapters.  A  character  somewhat  similar  to 
Edla^  is  Petrea^  in  ^  The  Home ;'  and  she  also  chooses  a  single 
life,  and  one  of  contemplation — ^indeed,  this  class  of  character 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  Frederika  Bremer. 

After  fourteen  years  the  same  party  assemble  together  at  the 
marriage  of  the  President  with  the  still  lovely  countess ;  and 
from  the  friendly  gossip  of  Baron  H.  and  Miss  Greta,  in  the 
intervals  between  ices,  jellies,  and  the  superb  supper,  we  learn 
all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  beautiftd  little 
twin  Nina  has  now  became  a  lovely  young  woman,  and  might 
have  been  a  happy  one,  but  for  the  dark  shadow  which  Count 
Ludwig,  one  of  the  most  unnatural  of  Miss  Bremer's  characters, 

casts  over  her  prospects.     Baron  H .,  by  the  way,  one  of  the 

most  natural  male  characters  in  the  book,  and  Miss  Greta,  how- 
ever, make  sunshine  with  their  quiet  humour,  and  most  cha- 
racteristic courtship,  which  at  length  ends  in  marriage ;  and  the 
third  volume  exhibits  the  President  setting  out  for  a  warmer 
climate,  attended  by  the  noble-minded  Edla ;  and  the  other 
dramatis  persoruB,  assembled  at  the  country  seat  of  the  countess 
in  Nordland.  The  following  extract,  characteristic  alike  of 
Swedish  customs,  and  of  the  general  and  practical  feeUng  of 
the  writer,  although  long,  we  must  find  space  for: — 

'  They  say  in  the  north,  that  *  nature  sleeps/  but  this  sleep  resembles 
death ;  like  death,  it  is  cold  and  ghastly,  and  would  obscure  the  heart 
of  man,  did  not  another  light  descend  at  the  same  time,  if  it  did  not 
open  to  the  heart  a  warmer  bosom  and  animate  it  with  its  life.  In 
Sweden  they  know  this  very  well,  and  whilst  every  thing  sleeps  and 
dies  in  nature,  all  is  set  in  motion  in  all  hearts  and  homes  for  the  cele- 
bration of  a  festival.  Ye  know  it  well,  ye  industrious  daughters  of 
home,  ye  who  strain  your  hands  and  eyes  by  lamplight  quite  late  into 
the  night  to  prepare  presents.  You  know  it  well,  you  sons  of  the 
house,  you  who  bite  your  nails  in  order  to  puzzle  out  *  what  in  all  the 
world'  you  shall  choose  for  Christmas  presents.  Thou  knowest  it  well, 
thou  fair  child,  who  hast  no  other  anxiety,  than  lest  the  Christman 
should  lose  his  way  and  pass  by  thy  door.  You  know  it  well,  you 
fathers  and  mothers,  with  empty  purses  and  full  hearts  :  ye  aunts  and 
cousins  of  the  great  and  immortal  race  of  needle- women  and  workers 
in  wool — ye  welcome  and  unwelcome  uncles  and  male  cousins,  ye  know 
it  well,  this  time  of  mysterious  countenances  and  treacherous  laughter ! 
In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  fat  roasts  are  prepared  and  dried  fish ;  sausages 
pour  forth  their  fat,  and  tarts  puff  themselves  up  ;  nor  is  there  any  hut 
so  poor  as  not  to  have  at  this  time  a  sucking-pig  squeaking  in  it,  which 
must  endeavour,  for  the  greater  part,  to  grow  fat  with  its  own  good 
humour. 
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'  It  is  quite  otherwise  witli  the  elements  at  thu  sesson.  The  cold 
reigns  despotically ;  it  holds  all  life  fettered  in  nature  ;  restrains  the 
heaving  of  the  sea's  bosom ;  destroys  every  sprouting  grass  hlade ; 
forbids  the  birds  to  sing  and  the  gnats  to  sport ;  and  only  its  minister, 
the  powerful  north  wind,  rolls  freely  forth  into  grey  space,  and  takes 
heed  that  every  thing  keeps  itself  immoveable  and  silent.  The 
sparrows  only — those  optimists  of  the  air — remain  merry,  and  appear 
by  their  twittering  to  annonnce  better  times. 

'At  length  comes  the  darkest  moment  of  the  year;  the  midnight  hour 
of  nature ;  and  suddenly  light  streams  forth  from  all  habitations,  and 
emulates  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  church  opens  its  bosom  full  of 
brightness  and  thsnksgiviDg,  snd  the  children  shout  full  of  gladness, 
'It  b  Christmas!  it  is  Christmas!'  Earth  sends  her  hallelujah  on 
high!' 

'  And  wherefore  this  light,  this  joy,  this  thanksgiving  ?'  '  A  child  is 
bom ! '  A  child  ?  In  the  hour  of  night,  in  a  lowly  manger,  he  has 
been  horn  ;  and  angels  have  also  sung,  *  Peace  on  earth ! '  This  is  the 
festival  which  shall  be  celebrated — and  well  may  ye,  you  dear  children, 
sound  forth  your  cries  of  joy ;  Welcome,  even  tiiough  unconsciously, 
the  hour  in  which  this  frieud,  this  brother,  was  bom  to  you ;  who  shall 
guide  you  through  life,  who  shall  Ughten  the  hour  of  death  to  you,  and 
who  one  day  shall  verify  all  the  dreams  of  your  childhood  ;  who  shall 
stand  beside  you  in  necessity  and  care,  and  shall  help  to  answer  the 
great  questions  of  life.  Rejoice  ye  happy  children,  whom  he  blesses ! 
Rejoice,  and  follow  after  him  1  He  is  come  to  lead  you  and  all  of  us 
to  God! 

'  Theseare  inexhaustible,  love-inspiring,  wonderful,  entrancing  thoughts, 
in  which  man  is  never  weary  of  plunging.  The  sick  soul  bathes  in 
them  as  in  a  Bethesda,  and  is  made  whole  ;  and  in  them  the  healthy 
find  an  elevating  life's  refreshment.  Of  this  kind  are  thoughts  on  that 
child — his  poverty,  his  lowliness,  his  glory!'  —  President's  Daagfatera, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  6 — 9, 

The  many  pictures  of  Swedish  life,  and  Swedbh  scenery, 
render  this  third  volume  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  two 
preceding ;  and  more  interesting,  because  more  characteristic, 
than  even  that  pleasing  story  of  'The  Home.'  Here  is  the 
spectacle  of 'the  sun  at  midnight': — 

'  At  Mattaraiighe,  in  the  parish  of  Tortula,  not  for  from  Toraea,  the 
travellers  had  engaged  rooms.  From  one  of  the  hills  there  they  pro- 
posed to  view  the  solemn  spectacle.  The  whole  inn  was  surrounded 
by  tents.  Numbers  of  Lapland  families,  half  wild  hordes  from  Finnmark, 
stream  at  this  season  of  midsummer  towards  this  country,  in  order  to 
feast  here  three  days  by  the  light  of  the  never-descending  sun.  to  play, 
to  dance,  and  to  go  to  church.  Here  the  Frenchman  saw  with  rapture, 
not  indeed  the  originab  of  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy,  but  wild,  strange, 
original  shapes,  with  Uttle  twinkling  eyes  and  broad  hairy  breasts,  the 
miserable  children  of  want  and  wretchedness,  whose  state  of  culture  and 
inward  life  no  romance  writer  has  truly  represented ;  because,  indeed, 
the  romance  built  on  the  reality  of  this  district  would  turn  out  tolenUy 
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meagre,  and  because  love,  this  marrow  of  aU  romances,  knows  here  no 
nobler,  fairer  aim  than  that  which  Helvetius  would  vainly  attribute  to 
it.  The  spirit  of  the  earth  holds  the  people  here  in  captivity,  and 
mole-like  they  creep  only  in  the  sand  and  about  the  roots  of  the  tree 
of  life.  Sometimes,  however,  in  their  clear  winter  nights,  by  the  inde- 
scribable splendour  of  the  snow  and  of  the  stars,  when  they  fly  forth 
in  their  snow-shoes  to  chase  the  bear  and  the  reindeer,  then  awakens 
in  their  bosoms  a  higher  life, — ^then  breathe  they  to  pensive  airs  deep 
and  affectionate  feelings  in  simple  beautiful  love-songs.  But  they  soon 
relapse  again  into  their  dark  Laplandish  night. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  German  was  in  the  third  heaven  at  this 
sight,  and  at  its  lively  contrast  with  the  civilized  world.  Lady 
Louisa  found  all  this  '  rather  curious,'  and  noted  it  down  in  her 
journal. 

*  The  weather — strange  enough — favoured  all  the  undertakings  of 
the  travellers.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  a  silent  midnight  saw  all  our 
travellers  assembled  in  glad  sunshine  on  one  of  the  green  hiUs.  Slowly 
descended  the  sun  ;  it  extinguished  one  beam  after  another.  All  eyes 
followed  it.  Now  it  sank — lower— ever  lower; — suddenly,  however, 
it  stood  still,  as  if  upheld  by  an  invisible  hand.  Nature  seemed,  like 
them,  to  be  in  anxious  suspense ;  not  an  insect  moved  its  humming 
vring ;  all  was  silent ;  a  death-hke  stillness  reigned,  while  the  sun, 
glowing  red,  threw  a  strange  light  over  the  earth.  O  wonderful 
almighty  power  !  It  began  now  again  slowly  to  ascend  ;  it  clothed  itself 
again  with  beams,  like  a  pure  glorified  spirit ;  it  became  every  moment 
more  dazzling. 

'A  breath  !  and  nature  lives,  and  the  birds  sing  again  !—  lb.  pp.  1 70-2. 

Tlie  conclusion  of  this  interesting  tale  is  painful  and  dis- 
appointing. The  marriage  of  Nina  to  Count  Lud^vig  is  an 
absolute  injustice,  which  we  wonder  Frederika  Bremer^s  clear 
mind  did  not  intuitively  perceive.  There  is  also  rather  too 
much  of  the  Quietist  doctrine  of  the  necessity,  not  only  of  deep 
suffering,  but  of  welcoming  it  as  a  thing  in  itself  good — a 
doctrine  which  has  done,  we  think,  much  injury  to  religion 
among  a  certain  class  of  characters.  It  were  well  if  its  advo- 
cates would  remember,  that  scripture  has  said, '  Now  no  suffering 
for  the  present  seemetli  to  ])e  joyous,  but  grievous  /  and  that  it 
is  its  after  effects  that  produce  ^  the  peaceable  finiits  of  right- 
eousness.' The  conclusion  of  'The  Home'  is  certainly  managed 
better  than  that  of  '  The  President's  Daughters.'  The  regrets 
of  the  mother  over  the  loss  of  her  '  summer  child'  are  softened 
by  the  sight  of  the  happy  circle  around  her,  and  we  feel  that 
although  willing  to  meet  again  her  darling  first-born,  she 
cannot  hail  death  as  her  only  refuge  from  misery.  But  for 
Nina,  we  feel  that  her  hopes  are  so  wholly  crushed,  and  her 
future  so  dark,  that  death  would  indeed  be  her  best  friend. 

The  lugubrious,  however,  is  not  Frederika  Bremer's  favorite 
style,  her  mind  is  too  strong,  her  perceptions  too  clear ;  above 
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dll,  she  posscsans  too  bright  a  well-spring  of  poetic  feeling, — ^to 
look  abroad  on  creation  with  sorrowful  eyes,  and  refuse  to  pro- 
nounce it '  good.'  And  in  a  pleasant,  spring-tide  spirit  are  licr 
two  last  titles  written.  The  first,  entitled  'A  Diary,'  is  the 
record  of  a  lady  who,  after  a  ten  years'  absence,  returns  to 
Stockholm,  on  a  visit  to  licr  mother-in-law.  The  following 
picture  of  the  new  year's  ball  at  the  Exchange,  may  well  excite 
surprise  in  England.  What  would  be  said  if  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  court  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Guildhall?  not  to  sit 
listlessly  under  a  crimson  canopy,  and  talk  only  with  her  own 
court  attendants,  but  to  walk  about  conversing  freely  with  all 
— and  Prince  Albert  to  begin  the  first  quadrille  with  the 
daughter  of  some  city  tradesman?  And  yet  this  is  done  in 
Sweden.  This  'new  year's  ball'  is  held  in  the  Exchange,  and 
the  nobles  take  their  seats  at  the  upper  part,  the  mercantile 
classes  lower  down,  and  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family  is  the 
signal  for  the  ball  to  begin. 

'  Slowly  now  began  the  qnadrille  to  form  itself  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  stJoon.  The  royal  cbamhcrlaiiis  had  gone  round,  nnd  given  out 
gracious  invitations  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  guests.  Now  the 
Crown -princess,  majestic  and  glittering  with  jewels,  was  seen  to  ojien 
the  quadrille  with  13aker  N.,  a  little,  stout  old  man,  whone  good-tem- 
pered polite  behaviour  shews  how  easily  true  moral  education  effaces 
every  distinction  in  all,  even  in  the  greatest  difference  of  ranks. 

'  The  Crown-prince  danced  with  a  young  lady  of  the  citizen  class ;  and 

Prince  Carl  with ,  our  little  new  friend,  who  had  feared  so  much 

that  this  evening  she  should  not  dance  at  all,  nnd  who  now,  on  the  hand 
of  the  young  prince,  beamed  with  the  charm  of  yoDth  and  innocent 
lovely  drhght. 

'  She  was  pointed  out  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  wholesale  dealer 

M .     In  my  own  mind  I  saw  her  thinking,  '  what  will  my  sisters 

say  to  this !' 

'  Towards  eleven  the  royal  party  went  out  into  the  large  ante-room  on 
the  right,  to  receive  and  reply  to  the  compliments  of  the  diplomatic 
coq)s.  When  they  again  entered  the  saloon  they  began  to  make  the 
great  round  of  it,  and  I  actually  pitied  them  for  the  many  unmeaning 
words  which  they  must  address  to  and  bear  from  the  many  hundreds  of 
people  unknown  to  them.  Yet  the  procession  was  beautiful  and  splen- 
did to  look  at.  The  gorgeous  dress  of  the  Queen  (she  was  almost 
covered  with  jewels)  and  her  courteoua  demeanour  occasioned  deep 
bows  and  curtseys ;  people  looked  up  with  so  much  pleasure  to  the  high 
and  noble  figures  of  the  Crown-princess  and  her  husband,  and  nobody 
noticed  without  joy  and  hope,  the  two  young  tsU-grown  slender  princes ; 
the  one  so  hrown  and  manly,  the  other  fair  and  mild,  and  both  with  the 
liloom  of  unspoiled  youth  upon  their  fresh  countenances. 

'  My  eye,  however,  rivetted  itself  especially  upon  the  Crown-princess.  I 
remember  so  well,  how  I  saw  her  twenty  yenrs  ago  make  her  entry  as 
bride  into  Stockholm  ;  bow  I  saw  her  sitting  in  the  gilded  coach  with 
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traoiparent  giaM  windows ;  tlie  driirate  figure  in  a  dress  of  shrer  gsnxe, 
a  crown  of  jewels  cm  her  bead,  with  cheeks  so  rosy,  and  eyes  so  heavenlj 
Moe,  so  beaming,  greeting  tbe  people  wbo  filled  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  thronged  thenusehres  aroond  her  carnage,  and  with  an  unceasing 
peel  of  shooted  huzzas  sahited  in  her  the  young  lorely  hope  of  the 
coantry.  She  was  the  son  of  all  eyes,  and  the  son  of  bearen  looked  out 
in  pomp  abore  her.  Certainly,  the  heart  of  the  yoong  princess  most 
hare  beaten  high  at  this  onirerBal  homage  of  lore  and  joy — at  this 
triumphal  procession  into  the  country — into  the  hearts  of  the  peo|^. 
Life  has  not  many  moments  of  such  intense  ^lendour. 

'  Signora  Lona  has  told  me,  that  when  towards  the  end  of  the  prooes- 
non  tbroogh  the  city,  the  princely  bride  came  before  the  ro3ral  castle, 
and  tbe  carriage  drove  thundering  through  the  high  ardied  gateway,  she 
suddenly  bowed  her  head.  When  she  raised  it  again  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears — with  stiU  devotion  entered  she  her  future  habitation. 

'  [  thought  of  all  this  aa  the  royal  train  approached  us  by  degrees.  I 
thought  how  the  hopes  which  the  young  princess  had  then  awakened, 
were  fulfilled  ;  how  her  life  since  then  had  passed ;  thought  how  the  had 
worked  on  in  quiet  greatness,  as  wife  and  mother — as  the  protectress  of 
noble  manners — as  the  promoter  of  industry — as  the  helper  of  the  poor 
and  sufifering ;  as  she  now  stood  there  an  honour  to  her  religion,  to  the 
land  where  she  was  bom — to  the  people  who  now  called  her  theirs, — 
and  I  loved  and  honoured  her  from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  thought 
that  I  saw  in  her  large  expressive  eyes  that  she  felt  the  annoyance  of 
tlie  empty  speeches  which  she  had  to  make  and  to  hear,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  absurd,  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  etiquette,  that  not  one  cordial 
word  Hhould  this  evening  reach  her  ear.  I  therefore  let  my  heart  eman- 
cipate itHC'lf,  and  greeted  her  with  a  '  God  bless  your  Highness !'  The 
large  eyes  looked  at  me  with  some  amazement,  which,  however,  now 
took  a  colouring  of  friendship,  as  she  pleasantly  greeting  us,  past  by  and 
paused  at  Selma,  whom  she  knew,  and  with  whom  she  spoke  with  the 
utmost  familiarity  for  some  time,  pleased,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  grace- 
ful and  easy  manner  of  my  young  sister.  The  Queen  and  my  stepmother 
spoke  French  together,  as  if  they  had  been  youthful  acquaintance.  The 
Crown-prince  talked  with  Lennartson,  who  now  for  some  time  had 
joined  himself  to  us.' — A  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  126-8. 

Wc  have  something  to  learn  from  Sweden : — something, 
indeed,  to  learn  from  days  of  yore  in  our  own  land ;  for  then 
there  was  a  far  freer  interehange  of  friendly  and  familiar  inter- 
course among  different  ranks,  than  we  meet  with  in  the  present 
day.  The  history  of  society  in  most  peoples'  minds  goes  no 
farther  back  than  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  and  then  commenced 
*  right  rovaP  formalities ;  but  in  the  days  of  our  nobler  Plan- 
tagenets  it  was  not  so,  kings  and  queens  mingled  in  the  pastimes 
of  the  people. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrative  of  ^  Finnish  obstinacy,'  is 
interesting. 

'  When  the  Russians,  in  the  year  1 809,  conquered  Finnland,  there 
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lived  ID  the  city  of  Wasa,  two  brothers,  one  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
justice,  the  other  a  merchajit,  who,  when  the  reeidenta  of  the  city  were 
compelled  to  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Elmperar  of  the  Rutaias, 
alone  and  etedfastly  refused  it. 

'  '  We  have  sworn  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
unless  he  himself  released  ub  from  it,  we  cannot  swear  obedience  to 
another  ruler,'  remained  their  constant  answer  to  all  persuasions,  aa  well 
friendly  as  threatening.  Provoked  by  this  obstinacy,  and  fearing  the 
example  which  would  be  given  by  it,  the  Rnssiana  threw  the  stilF-necked 
brothers  into  prison  and  threatened  them  with  death.  Their  answer 
remained  always  the  same,  to  the  increasing  severity  and  multiplied 
threats  of  the  Russians.  At  length  the  sentence  of  death  was  an- 
nounced to  them,  as  well  as  that,  on  a  fixed  day,  they  were  to  be 
conducted  out  to  the  Gallows-hill,  and  there  be  executed  as  criminals, 
in  case  their  obstinacy  did  not  give  way  and  they  took  the  required  oath. 
The  brothers  were  immovable.  '  Rather,'  rephed  the  judge,  in  the 
name  of  both,  '  will  we  die,  than  become  peijured.' 

'  At  this  answer,  a  powerful  hand  struck  the  speaker  on  the  shoulder. 
It  was  the  Cossack  who  kept  watch  over  the  brothers,  and  now  exclaimed 
with  a  kindling  glance,  '  Itobra  kamerade'  ("  bravo  comrade!') 

'  The  Russian  authorities  spoke  otherwise,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
permitted  the  brothers  to  be  carried  out  to  the  place  of  execution.  They 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  but  yet  once  more  at  this  last  hour,  and  for 
the  last  time,  pardon  was  offered  them  if  they  would  but  consent  to  that 
which  was  required  from  them. 

'  '  No  !'  replied  they,  '  hang,  hang !  We  are  brought  hither  not  for 
speech- making,  but  to  be  hanged.' 

'  This  stedfastness  softened  the  hearts  of  the  Russian.  Admiration 
took  place  of  severity,  ajid  they  rewarded  the  fidehty  and  courage  of  the 
brothers  with  magnanimity.  They  presented  them  not  merely  with  life, 
but  sent  them  free  and  safely  over  to  Sweden,  to  the  pe<^e  and  to  the 
king  to  whom  they  had  been  true  to  the  death.  The  King  of  Sweden 
elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  after  this  they  lived  greatly 
esteemed  in  the  capital  of  Sweden  to  a  great  age.' — lb.  pp.  1 88-9. 

The  'I'innish  obstinacy'  of  the  heroine  of  the  'Diary'  is, 
however,  not  quite  so  enduring  as  that  of  the  brothers  j  for  it 
yields  to  the  ardent  love  of  the  Viking  Brenner,  and  the  story 
closes  with  her  taking  charge  of  his  household,  and  his  six 
small  children. 

The  last  tale, '  Strife  and  Peace,'  places  us  in  Norway,  among 
its  simple,  strong-minded,  deep-hearted  people. 

The  following  little  scene  introduces  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  tale.  Susanna  is  feeding  her  poultry  — she  is  a  haughty 
Swede — Harald  a  no  less  haughty  Norwegian. 

■  In  that  very  moment  a  strong  vmce  just  beside  her  broke  forth — 
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'  And  the  «tcnraH,  Il«r%ld  Bemnan,  ereeted  fmifiiieiT  SwMiim,  wlio 
Mtd  miter  irnUded — 

'  '  You  ftcreajn  so,  tint  vcpq  frigiilen  the  dores  with  your  old  Nor- 

'  Veai/  continued  HanJd«  in  the  same  tone  of  inj^iiiatioii — 

'Yemglo»n.i.mTfal>eifanl. 
The  ancieiit  rock-banDd  Norrovrar ; 
With  fUrmerx  dales,  enfri  old  and  grer. 
That  iipite  odf  time  eternal  stand  !' 

'  '  Old  NfiTway/  said  Susanna  as  before ;  '  I  connder  it  a  poshhre 
shainc  tr>  hear  vou  talk  of  voor  old  XorwaT,  as  if  it  were  older  and  more 
cverlai»tin{(  than  the  Cresdtjr  himself!' 

'  '  And  where  in  all  the  world/  exclaimed  Harald,  '  do  you  find  a 
country  with  such  a  proud,  serious  people  ;  such  magnifioent  liteis,  and 
such  high,  high  mountains  ?' 

'  '  We  liave,  thank  God,  men  and  mountains  also  in  Sweden,'  said 
Susanna  ;  '  you  should  only  see  them  ;  that  is  another  kind  of  thing !' 

*  '  Another  kind  of  thing !     What  other  kind  of  thing  ?     I  wiD 
that  there  is  not  a  single  goose  in  Sweden  which  could  compare 
our  excellent  Norway  geese.' 

'  '  No,  not  one,  but  a  thousand,  and  aU  larger  and  fatter  than  these. 
Every  thing  in  Sweden  is  larger  and  more  excellent  than  in  Norway/ 

*  *  larger  ?     The  people  are  decidedly  smaller  and  weaker/ 

'  '  Weaker  ?  smaller  ?  you  should  only  see  the  people  in  Uddevalla  ? 
my  native  city  ! ' 

*  *  How  can  anybody  be  bom  in  Uddevalla  ?  Does  anybody  reaUy  live 
in  that  city  ?  How  can  anylxkly  live  in  it  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  live  in 
su(;h  a  city  !  if  is  a  shame  also  only  to  drive  through  it.  It  is  so 
misenit)ly  small,  that  when  the  wheels  of  the  travelling-carriage  are  at 
one  end,  the  horse  has  already  put  his  head  out  at  the  other.  Do  not 
talk  about  Uddevalla  ! ' 

'  '  No,  with  you  it  certainly  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  it, 
because  you  have  never  seen  anything  else  besides  Norwegian  villages, 
and  cannot,  on  that  account,  form  any  idea  to  yourself  of  a  proper 
Swcdihh  city.' 

*  *  Defend  me  from  ever  seeing  such  cities — defend  me  !  And  then 
your  Swedish  lakes !  what  wretched  puddles  they  are,  beside  our 
glorious  Norwegian  ocean  ! ' 

*  '  Puddles !  Our  lakes !  Great  enough  to  drown  the  whole  of 
Norway  in  ! ' 

*  *  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  beside  our  Norwegian 
ocean  no  bigger  than  my  cap  !  And  this  ocean  would  incessantly  flow 
over  Sweden,  did  not  our  Norway  magnanimously  defend  it  with  its 
granite  breast.' 

' '  Sweden  defends  itself,  and  needs  no  other  help !  Sweden  is  a  fine 
country  I ' 

'  '  Not  half  as  fine  as  Norway.  Norway  reaches  heaven  with  its 
mountains ;  Norway  comes  nearest  to  the  Creator.' 

'  *  Norway  may  well  be  presumptuous,  but  God  loves  Sweden  the 
best/ 
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'  '  Norway,  say  I ! " 

'   '  Sweden,  say  I  !' 

'  '  Norway !  Norway  for  ever !  We  will  see  whose  throw  goes  the 
highest,  who  wins  for  his  country.  Norway  first  and  highest!'  aod 
with  this.  Harald  threw  a  stone  bif^h  into  the  air. 

'  '  Sweden  first  and  last!'  exclaimed  Susaana,  whilst  she  slung  a  stone 
with  all  her  might. 

Fate  willed  it  that  the  two  stones  struck  against  each  other  in  the  air, 
after  which  they  both  fell  with  a  great  plump  down  into  the  spring 
around  which  the  small  creatures  bad  assembled  Iheraselves,  The  geese 
screamed ;  the  bens  and  ducks  flew  up  ia  terror  ;  the  turkey-hens  flew 
into  the  wood,  where  the  turkey-cock  followed  them,  forgetting  all  bis 
dignity  ;  all  the  doves  Iiad  vanished  in  a  moment, — and  with  crimsoned 
cheeks  and  violent  contention  as  to  whose  stone  went  the  highest,  stood 
Harald  and  Susanna  alone  beside  the  agitated  and  mnddied  water  of 
discord.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  69—72, 

From  this  day  forward  there  ia  strife,  a  strife  such  as  Benedict 
Hnd  Beatrice  waged,  aud  of  which  Shakespere  told  us  long  ago ; 
a  strife  which  brings  out  the  noble  qualities  of  each  disputant, 
who  fall  in  love,  even  while  professing  bitter  hostility.  The 
whole  of  this  part  is  admirably  written,  and  the  quiet  humour 
with  which  Harald's  pretended  extravagancies  are  told,  shows 
that  Miss  Bremer's /or/e  ia  not  merely  in  the  pathetic.  But  the 
'  strife'  was  not  without  occasional  peace. 

'  At  intervals  the  spirit  of  peace  also  turned  towards  them,  although 
as  a  timid  dove,  which  is  always  ready  soon  to  fly  away  hence.  When 
Susanna  spoke,  as  she  often  did,  of  that  which  lived  in  the  inmost  of 
her  heart ;  of  her  love  to  her  little  sister,  and  the  recollections  of  their 
being  together ;  of  ber  longings  to  see  her  again,  and  to  be  able  to 
live  for  ber  as  a  mother  for  her  child, — then  listened  Harald  ever  silently 
and  attentively.  No  jeering  smile  nor  word  came  to  disturb  these 
pure  images  in  Susanna's  soul.  And  how  limningly  did  Susanna 
describe  the  little  Hulda's  beauty ;  the  little  white  child,  as  soft  as 
cotton-wool,  the  pious  blue  eyes,  the  white  little  teeth,  which  glanced 
out  whenever  she  laughed  like  bright  sanshine,  which  then  lay  spread 
over  her  whole  countenance  ;  and  the  golden  locks  which  hung  so 
beautifully  over  forehead  and  shoulders,  the  little  pretty  bands,  and 
temper  and  heart  lively,  good,  affectionate  1  Oh  !  ^e  was  in  short  an 
angel  of  God  !  l^e  little  chamber,  which  Susanna  inhabited  with  her 
little  Hulda,  and  which  she  herself  had  changed  from  an  unused  lumber- 
room  into  a  pretty  chamber,  and  whose  walls  she  herself  painted,  she 
painted  now  from  memory  yet  once  more  for  Harald  ;  and  how  the  bed 
of  the  little  Hulda  was  surrounded  with  a  light-blue  muslin  curtain, 
and  how  a  sunbeam  stole  into  the  chamber  in  the  morning,  in  order 
to  shine  on  the  pillow  of  the  child,  and  to  kiss  her  Uttle  curly  head. 
How  roguish  was  the  httle  one  when  Susanna  came  in  late  at  night 
to  go  to  bed,  and  cast  her  first  glance  on  the  bed  in  which  ber  darling 
lay.  But  she  saw  her  not,  for  Hulda  drew  her  Uttle  head  under  the 
coverlet  to  hide  herself  from  her  mster.     Susanna  then  wonld  pretend 

VOL.  IV.  q  Q 
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to  seek  for  the  little  one  ;  bat  she  needed  only  to  ear  with  so  anxioiis 
Twce,  *  where — ah,  where  is  mv  little  Hulda  ?*  in  order  to  decor  forth 
the  head  <A  the  Uttle  one,  to  see  her  arms  stretdbed  oat,  and  to  hear 
her  say,  'here  I  am,  Sanna!  here  is  thy  little  Hulda!*  And  she 
had  then  her  little  darling  in  her  arms,  and  pressed  her  to  her  heart ; 
then  was  Susanna  lu4>py,  and  forgot  all  the  cares  and  the  fotigoes  dl 
the  dav. 

*  At  the  remembrance  of  these  hoars  Susanna's  tears  often  floiwed, 
and  prevented  her  remarking  the  tearful  glow  which  sometimes  lit  iqp 
Harald's  eyes.* — lb.  pp.  95,  96. 

The  arriTal  of  Harald's  sister.  Alette,  a  young  woman  of 
superior  talents,  and  carefully  educated,  awakens  poor  Susanna's 
anxieties;  and  not  without  jealousy  does  the  strong-minded 
and  upright,  but  uncultivated  Swedish  maiden,  watch  the 
graceful  movements,  and  fascinating  manners  of  the  new 
comer.  One  evening,  when  assembled  in  the  sitting-room,  an 
animated  conversation  arises,  on  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  prophet's  spirit  which  guided  Columbus  in  his  discovery  of 
a  new  world — ^topics  which  prove  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
Norwegians,  even  among  the  agricultural  classes;  Alette  ex- 
presses herself  with  much  eloquence,  while  poor  Susanna  sits 
unnoticed.  But  Susanna  is  religious,  and  the  struggle  of  her 
better  nature,  and  its  victory,  are  beautifully  painted. 

*  Great  and  beautiful  scenes  had,  during  the  foregoing  conversation, 
arisen  before  her  view ; — she  felt  herself  so  little,  so  poor  beside  them. 
Ah  !  she  could  not  once  speak  of  the  great  and  beautiAd,  for  her  tongoe 
was  bound.  She  felt  so  warmlv,  and  vet  could  warm  no  one !  Tlie 
happy  Alette  won  without  trouble,  perhaps  even  without  much  valuing 
it,  a  regard,  an  approval,  which  Susanna  would  have  purchased  with 
her  life.  The  Barbra-spirit  boiled  up  in  her,  and  with  a  reproachful 
glance  to  heaven  she  exclaimed,  '  Shall  I  then  for  my  whole  life  remain 
nothing  but  a  poor  despised  maid- servant  ?  ' 

'  The  heaven  looked  down  on  the  young  maiden  mildly  but  smilingly  ; 
soft  rain-drops  sprinkled  her  forehead  ;  and  all  nature  around  her  stood 
silent,  and,  as  it  were,  in  sorrow.  This  sorrowing  calm  operated  on 
Susanna  like  the  tenderly  accusing  glance  of  a  good  mother.  She 
looked  down  into  her  heart,  and  saw  there  envy  and  pride,  and  she 
shuddered  at  herself.  She  gazed  down  into  the  stream  which  waved 
beneath  her  feet,  and  she  thought  with  longing,  '  O  that  one  could  but 
plunge  down,  deep,  deep  into  these  waves,  and  then  arise  purified — 
improved  !* 

'  But  already  this  wish  had  operated  like  a  purifying  baptism  on 
Susanna's  soul ;  and  she  felt  fresh  and  light  thoughts  ascend  within 
her.  '  A  poor  maid-servant  !*  repeated  now  Sanna;  '  and  why  should 
that  be  so  contemptible  a  lot  ?  The  Highest  himself  has  served  on 
earth  ;  served  for  all,  for  the  very  least;  yes,  even  for  me.  O  !* — and 
it  became  continually  lighter  and  warmer  in  her  mind — '  I  will  be  a  true 
maid- servant,  and  place  my  honour  in  it,  and  desire  to  be  nothing  else ! 
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Charm  I  cannot ;  beauty  and  genina,  and  beautiful  tatenta,  I  have  not; 
but — I  can  love  and  I  can  serve,  and  that  will  I  do  with  my  whole 
heart,  and  with  all  my  strength,  and  in  all  hiunility ;  and  if  men  despiae 
me,  yet  God  will  not  forsake  the  poor  and  faithful  maid-Bervant !' 

'  When  Susanna  again  caat  her  tearful  eyes  on  the  ground,  they  fell 
on  a  little  piece  of  moss,  one  of  those  very  least  children  of  nature, 
which  in  silence  and  unheeded  past  through  the  metamorpboaea  of 
thdr  quiet  life.  Tha  little  plant  stood  in  fresh  green,  on  its  head  hung 
the  clear  rain-dropa,  and  the  sun  which  now  shone  tbroDgh  the  clouds, 
glittered  in  them. 

'  Susanna  contemplated  the  little  moss,  and  it  seemed  to  say  to  her  : 
*  See  thou  !  though  I  am  ao  insignificant,  yet  1  enjoy  the  dew  of  heaven 
and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  fully  as  the  roaes  and  the  lilachs  of  the 
garden!'  Susanna  understood  the  speech  of  the  little  plant,  and 
grateful  and  calmed,  abe  repeated  many  times  to  herself,  with  a  species 
of  silent  gladness — 'a  humble,  a  faithful  maid-servantt" — ib  pp.  169-17 1. 

From  beoceforth  Susanna  goes  on  in  her  appointed  round 
of  simple  duties,  unconscious  of  tlie  improvemeDt  of  her  mind, 
and  the  increasing  delight  with  which  she  is  viewed,  both  by 
the  lady  to  whom  she  acts  as  housekeeper,  and  by  Harald, 
whose  'strife'  now  assumes  a  more  playful  form.  In  the 
sequel,  a  journey  to  Bergen  is  undertaken,  and  the  travellers 
would  have  perished  in  the  snow-storm,  but  for  the  energy  and 
faithful  service  of  Susanna,  This,  however,  costs  her  denr, 
and  after  an  illness  of  many  months,  she  retnma  with  Mrs. 
Astrid,  but  prepared  to  bid  her  farewell. 

'  They  arrived  now  in  Semb,  and  were  greeted  by  Alfiero  vrith 
barkings  of  clamorona  delight, — Susanna,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
greeted  and  nodded  to  all  beloved  acquaintances,  both  people  and 
animals. 

'  The  windows  in  Mrs.  Astiid's  room  stood  open,  and  through  them 
were  aeen  charming  prospects  over  the  dele,  with  its  azure  stream,  Ha 
green  heights  and  slopes,  and  the  peaceful  spire  of  its  church  in  the 
background.  She  herself  stood,  as  in  astonishment,  at  the  beauty  of 
the  grove,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she  exclaimed— 

'  See  Susanna !  Is  not  our  dale  beautiful  i  And  will  it  not  be 
beautiful  to  live  here,  to  make  men  happy,  and  be  happy  oneself  t' 

'  Susanna  answered  with  a  haaty  yea,  and  left  the  room.  She  felt 
herself  ready  to  chdce,  and  yet  once  more  aroae  Barbra  in  her,  and 
Bpoke  thus — 

'  Beautiful  ?  Yea,  for  her.  She  thinks  not  of  me  ;  troubles  herself 
not  the  least  about  me  ?  Nor  Harald  neither !  The  poor  maid-servant, 
whom  they  had  need  of  in  the  mountain  journey,  is  auperfluous  in  die 
dale.  She  may  go ;  they  are  happy  now ;  they  are  suKcient  to  them- 
eelvea.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  or  suffer,  it  is  mdifferent  to  them. 
Goodt  1  will  therefore  no  longer  trouble  them.  I  wiU  go,  go  far,  far 
from  here.  1  will  trouble  myself  no  farther  about  them ;  1  will  forget 
them  as  they  forget  me.' 

Q<42 
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*  But  tears,  notwithstanding,  rolled  involuntarily  over  Susanna's  cheeks, 
and  the  Barbra  wrath  ran  away  with  them,  and  Sanna  resumed — 

*  *  Yes,  I  will  go  :  but  I  will  bless  them  wherever  I  go.  May  they 
find  a  maid  equally  faithful,  equally  devoted !  May  they  never  miss 
Susanna !  And  then,  my  httle  Hulda,  then  my  darhng  and  sole  joy, 
soon  will  I  come  to  thee.  I  will  take  thee  into  my  arms,  and  carry  thee 
to  some  still  comer,  where  undisturbed  I  may  labour  for  thee.  A  bit 
of  bread  and  a  quiet  home,  I  shall  find  sufficient  for  us  both.  And  when 
my  heart  aches,  I  will  clasp  thee  to  me,  thou  httle  soft  child,  and  thank 
God  that  I  have  yet  some  one  on  earth  whom  I  can  love,  and  who 
loves  me  !* 

'  Just  as  Susanna  finished  this  ejaculation,  she  was  at  the  door  of  her 
room.  She  opened  it — entered — and  stood  dumb  with  astonishment. 
Were  her  senses  yet  confused,  or  did  she  now  first  wake  out  of 
year-long  dreams  ?  She  saw  herself  again  in  that  little  room  in  which 
she  had  spent  so  many  years  of  her  youth,  in  that  little  room  which  she 
herself  had  fitted  up,  had  painted  and  embellished,  and  had  often 
described  to  Harald ; — and  there  by  the  window  stood  little  Hulda's 
bed,  with  its  flowery  coverlet,  and  blue  muslin  hangings.  This  scene 
caused  the  blood  to  rush  violently  to  Susanna's  heart,  and,  out  of 
herself,  she  cried — *  Hulda  !  my  little  Hulda  ! ' 

*  Here  I  am,  Sanna !  Here  is  thv  httle  Hulda ! '  answered  the  clear 
joyous  voice  of  a  child,  and  the  coverlet  of  the  bed  moved,  and  an 
angehcally  beautiful  child's  head  peeped  out,  and  two  small  white  arms 
stretched  themselves  towards  Susanna.  With  a  cry  of  almost  wild  joy 
Susanna  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  the  little  sister  in  her  arms. 

*  Susanna  was  pale,  wept  and  laughed,  and  knew  not  for  some  time 
what  went  on  around  her.  But  when  she  had  collected  herself,  she 
found  herself  sitting  on  Hulda's  bed,  with  the  child  folded  in  her  arms, 
and  over  the  little,  light-locked  head,  lifted  itself  a  manly  one,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  seriousness  and  gentle  emotion. 

*  '  Entreat  Susanna,  httle  Hulda,'  said  Harald,  *  that  she  bestow  a 
little  regard  on  me,  and  that  she  does  not  say  nay  to  what  you  have 
granted  me ;  beg  that  I  may  call  httle  Hulda  my  daughter,  and  that  I 
may  call  your  Susanna,  my  Susanna !' 

*  '  O  yes  !  That  shalt  thou,  Susanna ! '  exclaimed  little  Hulda,  while 
she  with  child-like  affection  threw  her  arms  about  Susanna's  neck,  and 
continued  zealously  :  *  O,  do  hke  him,  Susanna !  He  likes  thee  so  much  ; 
that  he  has  told  me  so  often,  and  he  has  himself  brought  me  hither  to 
give  thee  joy.* — ib.  pp.  258 — 261. 

We  have  been  rather  unsparing  in  our  extracts,  but  amid  so 
much  that  is  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  to 
leave  out,  and  it  is  long  indeed  since  we  have  met  with  seven 
volumes  so  replete  with  amusement  and  instruction — instruc- 
tian  of  the  highest  and  most  delightful  kind.  The  genius  of 
the  far  north  has  often,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history, 
exercised  a  brotherly  influence  upon  us,  for  the  Scandinavian 
and  the  Englishman  alike  derive  their  origin  from  the  great 
Teutonic  family ;  and  thus  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Swedish 
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life,  appear  to  us  as  kinsfolk,  wcnring  a  slightly  different  garb, 
and  speaking  perliaps  a  slightly  different  languaj^e,  but  true  in 
tastes,  and  home  feeling  to  the  people  of  our  land.  '  Sweden 
is  a  poor  but  noble  country,'  says  Frederika  Bremer,  '  England 
is  a  rich  and  noble  one;  but  iu  spirit  they  are  sisters,  and 
should  know  each  other  as  such.'  In  this  declaration  we 
heartily  join,  and  as  heartily  thank  the  author  for  lier  delightful 
tales : — many  valuable  gifts  have  we  received  from  our  northern 
brethren,  but  few  more  valuable  than  these. 


Art.V.  Arts,  Anliquities,  and  Chronology  of  anewnt  Egypt:  from  obser- 
vations in  18.39.  By  George  H.  Wulhen.  Architect.  With  Illustra- 
tioas  from  Original  Sketches.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1843. 
With  Abraham  the  Hebkew,  and  his  brief  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
the  religious  interest  of  that  country  may  be  s^d  to  begin. 
Our  previous  knowledge  of  it,  so  far  as  gathered  from  the  in- 
spired scriptures,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  Ricts  :  that  it  waa 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Mizraini,  Ham's  second  son,  at 
a  very  early  period  after  the  dispersion  from  Babel :  that  it  was 
resorted  to  as  a  corn  country ;  and  that  it  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Pharaohs.  The  two  latter  facts  we  learn  from 
the  narrative  of  Abraham's  journey  thither,  in  Gen,  xii,,  10 — 20, 
Till  very  recent  times,  nearly  all  the  light  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  its  early  history  was  emitted  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
or  in  those  doubtful  stories  which  Herodotus  (whom  we 
might  call  the  Grecian  Froissart,  but  that  the  comparison  would 
be  too  injurious  to  the  modem)  collected  with  so  much 
pains  in  their  mother-land,  and  recorded  with  equal  simplicity 
in  his  history.  What  else  there  was  lay  buried,  for  the  most 
part,  in  grottoes,  tombs  and  ruins — an  impenetrable  secret,  as  it 
seemed,  of  which  the  colossal  Sphynx  was  at  once  the  guardian 
and  the  sjTnbol.  The  nether  part  of  Milton's '  Sin'  was  '  as  dis- 
tinguishable in  member,  joint,  and  limb,'  as  this  portion  of 
Egyptian  history  remained  for  ages.  But  of  late,  these  frag- 
ments have  assumed  some  appearance  of  form  and  oi^;ani- 
zation.  Light,  long  latent,  has,  by  the  hand  of  science,  been 
liberated  from  the  dust,  or  struck  out  from  the  rock,  or  disen- 
tangled from  the  hieroglyph;  and  the  papyrus,  and  mummy 
chest,  and '  chamber  of  imagery,'  and  obelisk,  and  slab,  and  sarco- 
phagus, and  ancient  native  chronicle,  genealogy,  and  tradition, 
long  hopelessly  preserved  in  foreign  digests,  have  been  compared 
together,  and  with  whatever  was  possessed  before  of  trust- wot^^ 
history,  have  at  length  filled  many  &  \ob%  "*aA  ■vtiiXi.  -^ifSafi^ifc 
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facts  and  yield  fair  promise  of  a  much  closer  approximation  to 
historical  completeness. 

All  this;  in  common  with  all  who  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  facts  which  may  be  considered  as  already  established^  we 
view  with  the  liveliest  gratification.  There  is,  and  we  suppose 
there  always  will  be,  a  class  of  men — we  had  well  nigh  said 
reasoners,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  call  them  such,  if  our  so 
doing  be  not  understood  to  imply  that  we  consider  them  sound 
reasoners  —  to  whom  no  *  sermons'  are  good  but  those  they 
find  '  in  stones,'  and  to  whom  a  very  old  inscription  recently 
found  or  decyphered,  or  a  very  new  theory  composed  of  very 
old  and  previously  unconnected  materials,  is  ^confirmation 
strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ,'  and  stronger  than  all  those  super- 
natural evidences  by  which  holy  writ  is  attested.  To  such  minds, 
Egypt  supplies,  in  reference  to  the  various  parts  of  the  history  of 
ancient  Israel,  documents  above  suspicion ;  so  that  he  who  would 
have  read  with  a  sneer  the  biblical  narrative  of  Shishak's  inva- 
sion of  Palestine,  will  shut  his  mouth  before  the  commemorative 
pictures  of  it  at  Kamak ;  and  the  battle  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo, 
at  which  Josiah  fell,  through  his  unadvised  opposition  to  Pha- 
raoh-Necho's  passage  to  the  Euphrates — a  mere  object  for  the 
quibbles  of  the  sceptic,  as  it  is  narrated  in  the  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles— is  a  historical  fact,  as  represented  in  its  issue,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so,  on  the  pictured  walls  of  the  conqueror's  sepulchre. 
Results  of  this  description,  constituting  the  exterior  bulwarks 
of  the  inspired  books  of  our  religion,  and  therefore  of  the  faitli 
itself,  have  imparted  to  Egypt  and  Petra,  in  recent  times,  an 
interest  which  may  be  called  religious.  And  in  this  way  the 
land  where  the  family  of  Mizraim  settled — where  Abraham  was 
a  sojourner,  and  Joseph  a  captive  and  a  prince — where  Israel 
was  in  bondage,  and  Moses  was  cradled  in  the  rushes — whence 
Jehovah  made  a  path  for  his  people  through  the  sea,  and  a  way 
for  them  amidst  aeep  waters — where  their  subsequent  humili- 
ation was  imperishably  recorded,  in  the  sealed  sepulchres  of  kings 
— and  where  an  asylum  was  found  for  his  incarnate  Son,  *  the 
Child  of  Bethlehem,'  is  only  second  in  historical  interest  to  that 
favoured  one  iV 

'  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed. 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross.' 

The  work  before  us  is  the  production  of  an  architect,  who 
visited  Egypt,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  partly  for  profes- 
sional improvement,  and  partly  to  satisfy  that  curiosity  to  ex- 
plore her  wonders,  which,  from  the  times  of  the  venerable  his- 
torian of  Halicamassus  to  our  own,  has  attracted  so  many  to 
her  shores.'    It  is  therefore  principally  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
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antiquities  of  the  country ;  and  among  these,  architecture  is  the 
promiaent  subject.  The  kindred  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting 
arc  dispatched  in  one  section ;  but  five  sections  arc  devoted  to 
the  architectural  monuments  of  Egypt,  besides  one  which  treats 
of  architectural  construction.  We  have  met  with  no  account  of 
these  ancient  monuments  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  Mr. 
Wathcn's  volume  furnishes.  It  is  succinct,  but  sufficient.  The 
descriptions,  which  are  themselves  very  lucid,  are  further  illus- 
trated by  several  excellent  lithographs.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  to  justify  the  dates  ascribed  to  those  remains  whose 
origin  is  more  than  usually  obscure.  And  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, as  it  would  seem,  of  rendering  the  evidence  which  is 
alleged  in  support  of  the  author's  views,  as  the  remains  are 
severally  treated,  more  instructive  and  satisfactory'  to  the  reader, 
the  first  part  of  the  work  (pp.  38 — 91)  is  devoted  to  the  '  Chro- 
nology of  ancient  Egypt,'  and  this  is  ushered  in  with  a  prelimi- 
nary chapter  '  on  the  genealogical  churacter  of  the  royal  ovals.' 

As  it  is  our  principaJ  intention,  in  this  paper,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  Mr,  Wathen's  professional  skill  in  describing  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  remains  by  which  Egypt  is  so  distinguished, 
we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  tempted  into  any  discussion 
of  the  various  chronological  questions  mooted  in  the  first  part 
of  his  work.  There  is,  however,  one  subject  treated  of  in  this 
part — the  age  of  the  pyramids — which  is  of  too  great  interest  to 
be  entirely  omitted.  On  this,  therefore,  and  the  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  important  light  which,  in  our  opinion,  Mr, 
Wathen  has  thrown  upon  it,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  his 
views,  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  we  shall  extract  some  thoughts 
from  his  preliminary  chapter  on  the  genealogical  character  of 
the  royal  ovals.  We  shall  follow  the  author's  order,  in  taking 
the  latter  subject  first. 

'  Two  important  facts,*  saya  Mr.  Wsthen,  '  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
notice  of  Egyptian  antiquaries.  1.  The  constniction  of  the  hierogly- 
phic names  and  standards  of  the  ancient  monarchs  bore  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  quartering  of  arms  in  modem  heraldry.  On  analys- 
ing them,  we  find  what  is  strictly  analogous  to  arms  of  descent,  anni  of 
alliance,  arras  of  adoption,  and  of  dominion.  Hence,  from  the  names 
and  standards  of  a  king,  we  may  often  leam  his  extractioD,  patemal  and 
maternal,  and,  when  descended  from  the  reigning  family,  what  was  his 
claim  to  the  throne.  3.  Different  phvBiognomiee,  each  characteristic  of 
a  different  royal  family,  are  distinctly  traceable  in  the  portraits  of  the 
kings,  preserved  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  monuments,  llie  Egyptian 
physiognomy,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two,  may  each  be 
plainly  recognized.  Even  the  characteristic  lineaments  of  the  different 
families,  purely  Egyptian,  are  accurately  given. 

'  The  facts  deducible  from  these  two  sources  oon£nn  and  iUustrate 
each  other.    Togedwr  they  throw  a  new  li^  on  ttie  iriiole  fenoi  aS 
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monumental  history,  commencing  within  a  few  centuries  of  the  flood  ; 
render  plain  and  certain  what  was  before  doubtful  and  obscure  in  notices 
of  ancient  Egypt  scattered  in  sacred  and  profane  history  ;  and  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  mazes  of  the  Manethonian  dynasties.  We  can  now  under- 
stand why  the  '  new  king'  who  arose  in  Egypt  *  knew  not  Joseph*  and 
his  family.  We  can  explain  how  the  Ethiopians  came  to  be  imited  with 
the  Egyptians  under  Shishak's  banners  in  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and 
why  Ethiopia  was  so  commonly  associated  with  Egypt  by  the  sacred 
writers.  [Nahum,  iii.  8,  9 ;  Isa.  xliii.  3  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  8.  9]  We  can 
ascertain,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  which  were  the  eighteen  Ethiopians 
who,  Herodotus  was  told,  had  reigned  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times.  We 
can  explain  the  dissensions  between  Amenof  III.,  and  Amun-Toonh, 
the  supposed  Danaus ;  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  omission  of 
the  first  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  from  the  monumental  lists ; 
can  discover  how  the  great  Ramses  [the  Remeses]  acquired  the  tradi- 
tional name  of  Sesostris ;  why  Nectanebo,  nearly  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs,  assumed  the  prenomen  of  Osirtasen  I.,  one  of  the  very 
earliest ;  and  on  what  the  short-lived  dynasty  that  ruled  Egypt  in 
Isaiah's  time  might  have  rested  their  claim  to  be  '  the  sons  of  ancient 
kings,'  Isaiah,  xix.  11.' 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  the  details  by  which  he 
illustrates  the  '  two  important  facts'  above  specified.  It  must 
suffice  to  state,  that  he  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  hiero- 
glyphic ovals  were  genealogical,  and  that  in  the  first  of  the  two 
ovals  by  which  the  name  and  style  of  every  Egyptian  monarch 
were  expressed,  'were  blazoned  the  bearings  derived  from  the 
prenomen  of  the  father ;  in  the  second,  those  derived  from  the 
second  name  of  the  father,  or  from  the  name  of  the  mother,  or 
mother's  father,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  wife,  or  her  father/ 
This  investigation  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  fact,  that  the  ovals 
comprise  the  titles  of  the  Roman  emperors,  some  of  which,  as 
for  example  those  of  Titus,  when  compared  with  Vespasian's, 
and  those  of  Geba  and  Caracalla,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Severus,  strongly  corroborate  the  results  presented  by  the 
earlier  ones.  Some  extant  portraits  also  come  in  aid.  '  Thus 
the  oval  of  Ames-nofreari,  the  queen  of  Amenof  I.,  indicates 
her  descent  from  Nofre-fkep,  or  Osirtasen  III.,  a  monarch  of 
the  Ethiopian  race :  her  portrait  displays  the  lineaments  of 
Cush,  and  she  is  painted  black/  The  characteristic  physiog- 
nomies of  different  royal  families  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
extract,  are  also  rendered  obvious  by  six  portraits  represented 
on  page  10,  and  plate  2.  * 

*  Mr.  Wathen  has  also  given  copies  of  the  principal  ovals  in  plate  iii. 
The  ori^nals  may  be  seen  on  the  celebrated  tablet  of  Abydos,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  which  an  accurate  woodcut  oociu's  in  the  Religious 
Tract  Society's  beautiful  and  attractive  work  entitled  'The  Antiquities  of 
^Syp^/  &c.,  1841.    The  ovals  in  that  cut  are  not  all  of  them  so  complete  as 
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The  preliminaiy  chapter  concludes  with  an  attempt  to  trace 
our  shields  as  blazoned  by  the  heralds  up  to  these  Egyptian 
ovals.  The  author  supposes  that  the  templars,  and  other  secret 
orders,  may  have  obtained  it  from  the  Druses  of  Mount  Leba* 
uoii,  who  are  '  said  to  be  a  Mahommedan  sect,  founded  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  profligate  Egyptian  sultan,  Hakem.' 
The  subject  is  curious ;  aud  the  Egyptian  origin  of  heraldry  is 
not  improbable,  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  trace  it  as 
consecutively  as  Mr.  Wathcu  has  suggested. 

Proceeding  upou  considerations  entitled  to  the  greatest 
attention,  our  author  has  in  his  first  part,  on  the  '  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Egypt,'  assigned  a  much  later  date  to  the  pyramids 
than  those  to  whom  we  ore  indebted  for  our  most  valuable 
information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  have 
uniformly  done.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  'Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  published  in  1837,  says, 
(vol.  i.  p.  19) — '  The  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  probably 
of  the  world,  are  the  pjTamids  to  the  north  ot'Memphis;  but 
the  absence  of  hieroglyphics  and  of  every  trace  of  sculpture, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  exact  period  of  their 
erection,  or  the  names  of  their  founders.  From  all  that  can 
be  collected  on  this  head,  it  appears  that  Suphis,  and  his  brother 
Sensupliia,  erected  them  about  the  year  2120,  b.c;  and  the 
tombs  in  their  vicinity  may  have  been  built  or  cut  in  the  rock 
shortly  aitcr  their  completion.  These  present  the  names  of 
very  ancient  kings,  whom  we  are  still  unable  to  refer  to  any 
certain  epoch,  or  to  place  in  the  scries  of  dynasties ;  but 
whether  they  were  contemporary  with  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Osirtasen,  or  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt,  is  a  questiou 
that  I  do  not  as  yet  pretend  to  answer.'  As  Sir  Gardner  con- 
siders that  this  Osirtasen,  usually  called  the  first,  was  contem- 
poraiy  with  the  Hebrew  Joseph,  (being,  indeed,  the  Pharaoh 
whose  prime  minister  the  latter  became,  vol.  i.  p.  43)  the  pyra- 
mids  were,  in  his  view,  erected  before  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt;  but  though  he  speaks  of  the  shepherd-kings  as 
ruling  in  Lower  Egypt  before  and  during  the  reign  of  Osir- 
tasen, he  says  decidedly  that  these  monuments  are  '  evidently 
Egyptian.'  He  agrees  with  others,  that  the  Suphis  of  Manetho 
is  identical  with  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  but  fbllows  Manetho 
in  ascribing  to  him  a  date  anterior  to  the  Pharaohs  of  whom 
we  read  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  holds  that  Herodotus 
has   '  strangely  misplaced'   him,  in   making  him  posterior  to 

those  given  in  Mr.  Watben'i  nork,  for  the  tablet  has  been  mutilated  aince  it 
was  tirst  copied.  We  would  recomiuend  tbii  publication  of  the  Tract  Socitty 
to  those  who  have  a  tacte  fur  antiquitie*,  and  r^ret  that  we  did  not  poueti  it 
in  time  to  give  a  fuller  notice  of  it. 
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Senostris,    (Remeses  ii.)   the  builder  of  the  Memnoniiim    at 
The>>e«. 

The  name  early  date  is  assigned  to  these  remarkable  monu- 
ments by  Hales,  in  his  Chronology ;  whose  historical  compa- 
risrjns  gave  him  the  date  of  2095  b.c,  as  that  at  which  the  fbrst 
pyramid  began  to  be  built/  This  agreement  of  Hales  with 
Wilkinson,  as  it  rested  upon  independent  investigations,  and 
embraced  not  this  question  only,  but  the  larger  one  respecting 
the  date  and  duration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd  kings, 
had  considerable  effect  in  determining  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Kitto,  who  has  himself  travelled  in  the  Levant,  and  is  a  diligent 
and  acute  antiquary  and  chronologist,  towards  the  same  conclu- 
sion, which  he  has  accordingly  supported  in  a  note  on  page  85 
of  his  valuable  History  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Kitto  was,  in  part, 
influenced  by  the  confirmation  given  to  the  same  view  by  the 
tradition,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  '  that  at  the  time  the  pyramids 
were  erected,  a  shepherd  called  Philitis  fed  his  flock  in  that 
country,  and  that  his  name  was  given  to  these  renowned  erec- 
tions.^ Hence  he  argues,  that  as  Philitis  means  a  shepherd, 
these  shepherds  were  the  Philistines,  a  warlike  nomade  race, 
who  were  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Abraham's  sojourn  in 
the  country,  but  were  expelled  before  Joseph  was  carried  thither, 
and  who  tncn  taking  possession  of  the  south-western  coast  of 
Canaan,  gave  their  name,  Pali-sthan,  (that  is,  shepherd-land) 
first  to  the  district  they  appropriated,  and  afterwards  to  the 
whole  of  that  country.  In  the  name  Pali-sthan,  our  readers 
will  discover  another  coincidence  in  an  extract  we  shaU  presently 

?lacc  before  them.  Meanwhile  we  observe,  that  this  opinion  of 
lalos,  Wilkinson,  and  Kitto,  was  clearly  the  most  probable  of 
any  till  Colonel  Vyse  succeeded  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid.  This  he  did  in  1837,  the  year  in 
which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  just-quoted  work  was  published, 
but  several  months  after  it  was  printed,  when  some  evidence 
was  brought  to  light,  which  our  author  has  suflSciently  stated 
and  ap])licd  in  the  following  argument  upon  the  subject. 

•  Moftt  modern  writers  are  agreed  in  referring  these  extraordinary 
workn  to  an  extremely  remote  age.  According  to  some  they  are  anterior 
even  to  Abraham.  Most  imagine  that  Cheops  and  his  successors  reigned 
at  that  early  period ;  some,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
historians,  give  this  dynasty  a  much  later  date,  but,  resolved  that  the 
pyramids  shall  have  an  excessive  antiquity,  will  not  allow  that  they 
founded  them.  Yet  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  both  drawing  their  in- 
formation from  original  Egyptian  sources,  distinctly  state  that  these 
were  the  founders,  and  that  they  hved  in  an  age  which  nearly  coincided 
with  that  of  Solomon.  Diodorus,  who  fiourished  under  Julius  Caesar, 
says  that  the  great  pyramid  was  built  about  1000  years  before  his  time ; 
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and  if  we  count  back  the  reigna  of  the  succ^wotb  of  Cheops  as  ^ven  bjr 
Herodotus,  the  accession  of  this  kin^  nil]  likewise  fall  into  the  tenth 
century  before  our  era.  It  must  not  be  forfj^tten,  too,  that  though  the 
slight  notices  given  by  these  authors  of  the  earlier  ages  of  E^^yptian  his- 
tory are  extravagant,  discordant  and  interrupted  by  long  chasms,  yet 
after  the  accession  of  Cheops  their  narratives  are  continuous,  consistent 
in  themselves,  and,  npon  the  whole,  harmonious  with  each  other,  and 
with  scripture  history.  A  circumstance  related  by  Herodotns  seems  con- 
clusive agai[ist  the  notion  of  the  patriarchal  antiquity  of  this  dynasty. 
He  tells  us  that  the  body  of  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus,  the  founder  <rf 
the  third  pvramid  (not  a  tyrant  like  lus  two  predecessors)  was  depoMted 
in  a  wooden  heifer  placed  within  a  superb  hall  at  Sus,  and  that  vhen  he 
visited  Effypt  costly  aromatics  were  still  burnt  before  it  by  day,  while  it 
was  nightly  honoured  with  a  splendid  illumination.*  Is  it  conceivable 
that  this  wooden  heifer,  with  its  golden  amaments  and  purple  trappings, 
could  have  withstood  the  corroding  breath  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  or  that  the  honours  pud  the  beloved  dan^ter  of  Mycerinoa 
should  have  survived  all  the  revolutions  of  those  long  ages  ? 

'  "nie  opinion  which,  in  opposition  to  such  evidence,  asuignB  to  the 
pyramids  a  date  within  a  few  centuries  of  the  Flood,  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  unanswerable  arguments,  and  such,  I  beheve,  are  nowhere  to 
be  found.  "Hiere  is,  in  truth,  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  overspreading 
Egyptian  antiquity,  tincturing  every  object  with  the  hues  of  Uie  mar- 
vellous, and  predisposing  us  to  refer  objects  and  events  to  the  moat  re- 
mote antiquity,  until  the  Msity  of  the  assumption  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  early  civUization  of  the  country,  the  colossal  scale  of  its  public  works, 
the  interest  with  which  they  have  been  visited  and  examined  in  every 
age,  and  yet  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  till  recently  been  involved, 
all  conspire  to  this  result.  Thus  Larcherf  constructed  his  laboured 
scheme  of  Egyptian  chronology,  carrying  back  the  origin  of  the  nation 
to  an  extravagantly  remote  age  :  his  hollow  foundation  soon  sank,  and 
his  whole  fabric  came  tumbling  to  the  ground.  Thus,  too,  when  Denon 
found  the  famous  zodiac  tad  planisphere  at  Denderah,  how  eagerly  the 
French  gavanCa  caught  at  the  new  argument  which  so  triumphantly  proved 
that  Egypt  was  a  civilized  country  long  before  the  Mosaic  lera  of  the 
Creation  1  And  how  soon  did  that  argument  vanish  under  the  keen  gaze 
of  philosophic  truth ! 

*  He  aihh  that  every  year  the  heifer  was  brought  out  from  it*  apartment,  to 
comply  with  the  dying  request  of  the  princess,  that  once  a  year  she  might  be- 
hold the  sun. — Herod,  ii.  132. 

t  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  tone  of  our  readers  that  it  was  this  Larcber 
who,  as  noticed  in  a  former  paper  (on  Kitto'i  Palestine,  vol.  x.  p.  553  of 
the  present  series),  represented  the  measure  which  Joseph,  under  Ood's 
direction,  advised  for  the  preservation  of  i^ypt  irom  the  effects  of  a  seven 
years  famine,  as  the  harbaroua  munsel  of  a  stranger,  who,  having  married 
a  priest's  daughter,  left  the  poaseswons  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood 
untouched  while  introducing  measures  which  foreed  aD  the  rest  of  the  nation 
into  slavcrr.  Noticing  this  subject  again  thus  incidentallv,  we  cannot  forbear 
referring  those  who  consider  that  the  narrative  of  Josejifa's  adniinistntiou,  as 
given  in  Generis,  was  in  any  respect  severe  or  rs^MciouB.  to  Blr.  Kitto's 
masterly  diacuaaion  of  it  in  the  above-mentioned  work. — Bjiv. 
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'  That  th^  trreat  pvrunkis  are  woHla  of  a  renr  earij  date  » 

I«C,  frr>m  the  fiact  thkt  the  names  of  the  kines  who  fbanded  than  occur 
m  the  ffmrth  of  M;wetbr/.«  thhty-ooe  dynasties ;  and  that  diree  names 
nrjwie^hat  like  thei»e  o<xor  in  the  lL*t  of  Eratosthenes,  not  Terr  ^u'  firom 
the  lifzfi^nnm^ :  '2nd,  from  an  incidental  remark  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  K^ptianA,  detecting  the  memory  of  their  founders,  called  tl^xr  py- 
ntn'uh  \fy  the  name  of  the  i^hepherd  Philitis.  who  at  that  time  fed  lus 
cattle  in  th//*e  partJ^ — a  statement,  which  combined  with  certain  Hindoo 
traditir^ui,  haA  been  «a|yposed  by  some  to  connect  these  works  with  the 
ancient  shepherd  kings  :  3rd,  from  the  (mpposed)  absence  of  hjerogiy- 
phics  uprjfi  them,  whence  it  has  been  imagined  that  they  were  boik  before 
the  ciisktfjm  of  inscribing  pabiic  monoments,  so  oniTerBal  in  the  Thebaid, 
came  into  use/ 

To  make  mom  for  Mr.  Wathen's  reply  to  the  third  ai^oment, 
which^  a»  it  falls,  obnoaslv,  more  than  the  other  two  within 
the  range  of  hin  professional  studies,  we  are  anxious  to  gire  en- 
tire, we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  abstract  of  what  he  had 
•aid  uf>on  the  first  and  second. 

In  answer  to  the  first  argument  he  maintains — that  as  '  Ma- 
nethr/s  own  work  is  lost,  and  his  canon,  as  given  by  his  copyists, 
carries  back  the  history  of  Egypt  to  a  period  long  before  the 
creation,'  the  statements  attributed  to  him  are  not  to  be  entirely 
relied  on ;  that  respecting  the  earliest  dynasties,  in  particular,  the 
copyists  are  most  obscure  and  discordant ;  that  Manetho  was 
two  centuries  later  than  Herodotus,  who  wrote  within  four  cen- 
turicH  of  the  period  to  which  he  assigns  the  founder  of  the  third 
pyramid ;  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  can  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  suppose  the  names  of  the  *  hated  race  who  built  the 
pyramids'  had  been  expunged  from  the  registers — ('a  conjec- 
ture strongly  supported  by  the  entire  omission  of  their  dynasty^ 
and  the  period  of  its  duration  in  the  Old  Chronicle,')*  in  whidi 
case,  Manetho,  compiling  from  these  registers,  would  omit  them 
in  their  proper  place,  while  he  [or  his  copyi^]  might  make  up 
the  chronological  period  as  a  whole,  by  inserting  them  in  the 
early  and  obscurer  period;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Egyptian 
chroniclcjf  himself  seems  to  hint  such  a  transposition,  for  he  ob- 
serves of  this  dynasty,  that  they  were  ^  Memphites  of  a  different 
race,*  a  description  not  only  unlike  in  manner  to  every  other  in 

*  Tlic  Old  Chronicle  was  a  tablet  containing  30  dynasties  in  113  descents, 
and  wliirli  in  prcucrved  in  Syncellu8*s  Chronicon.  It  is  described  in  pages  32 
and  33  of  Mr.  Watlien's  work.  Our  author  has  also  specified  in  his  introduc- 
tory chapter,  and  elsewhere,  several  instances  of  such  erasures  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  text  above  :  e.u;.  that  of  Amun-neitgori,  p.  11,  that  of  Amun-Toonh, 
'  whose  name  was  ordered  to  be  erased  from  every  monument  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  far  Ethiopia.'  He  also  refers  to  an  ex- 
smple  of  this  funeral  erasure,  which  is  visible  on  the  granite  lion  at  the 
British  Museum. 
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his  account,  but  quite  uncHlled  for,  unless  we  suppose  some  spe- 
cial circumstance,  not  obvious  on  the  face  of  document.  As 
to  Eratosthenes,  if  as  is  generally  and  with  probable  correct- 
ness admitted,  the  three  names  mentioned  by  him  were  intended 
for  Cheops  and  his  successors,  that  circumstance  would  at  once 
intimate  some  error  in  his  catalogue.  For  the  canon  of  Eratos- 
thenes is  said  to  be  of  'Theban'  kings,  and  the  builders  of  the 
pyramid  certainly  reigned  in  Lower  Egypt. 

To  the  second  argument  Mr.  Wathen  replies — that  the  sap- 
posed  confirmation  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  de- 
rived from  the  two  Hindoo  legends  which  Lieutenant  Welford 
found  in  the  Vedas,  is  completely  neutralized  by  Herodotus 
himself  One  of  those  legends  states  that  the  Pali  (Shepherds) 
an  Indian  race,  being  expelled  their  country,  migrated  to  Ethi* 
opia,  and  settled  in  a  district  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
Meroe.  Tlie  other,  '  which  is  of  a  more  fabulous  cast,'  speaks 
of  a  king  who  lived  in  a  dark  cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in 
Ethiopia,  whose  son  Tamovatsa,  hearing  that  Misrasthan  or 
Egypt  was  sufferiug  from  the  despotism  of  a  tyrant,  subdued 
him,  and  reigned  in  hia  stead.  His  grandson  Rucmavatsa,  'who 
also  tenderly  loved  his  people,  improves  the  country,  and  amasses 
such  immense  treasure,  that  he  raises  three  mountains,  Buema- 
dri,  Rajatadri,  and  Retnadri,  or  the  mountains  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  genia.'  From  these  legends  it  is  inferred  that  the 
invasion  of  Tamovatsa*  was  that  of  the  '  shepherds,'  and  that 
Rucmavatsa  was  the  founder  of  the  pyramids.  But  Herodotus 
had  named  Cheops  and  his  two  next  successors  as  the  founders, 
and  that  it  was  the  memory  of  two  of  these  which  was  so  hate- 
ful to  the  Egj'ptiatis.  These  absurd  legends,  therefore,  contradict 
the  tradition,  by  ascribing  (as  interpreted  for  the  purposes  of  this 
argument)  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  to  a  single  prince,  and 
to  one  whose  memory  must  have  been  dear  to  the  people.  The 
otlier  Hindoo  tradition,  too,  contradicts  all  other  historical  tra- 
ditions ;  for  it  represents  the  Pali  as  passing  from  Ethiopia  to 
Egypt,  while  they  all  agree  in  making  the  shepherd  iuvadera 
come  from  the  north. t 

'  The  last  argument,  derived  from  the  absence  of  hieroglyphics,  was 
never  of  much  weight  when  properlv  considered,  and  it  has  been  ftlmost 
entirely  disposed  of  by  the  facts  brought  to  Ught  in  Col.  Vyse's  operE- 

*  'Accordlnfc  to  Josephus,  Timaus  niu  the  notne  of  the  Egyptian  king 
whom  the  sliepherds  conijuered:  it  is  muntained  that  he  in  identical  nitn 
TTunovafxn,  thecunquerer  mthe  Hindoo  l^nd,  »  lingular truupoution  truly. 
—  fVatken,  p.  56. 

t  Little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  resembbuice  between  Phililis  and 
Pali,  Trares  of  a  people,  of  a  name  timilnr  to  this,  are  found  in  India,  in  Pale»- 
tine,  in  Epirus,  and  m  the  uortb-«a»t  of  Italy.— W<Kkeii,«iite,-%,y*i. 
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tionfl  in  1837.  Hieroglyphics  have  at  length  been  found  within  the 
mysteriotu)  penetralia  of  the  great  p3rramid.  True  they  are  scrawled 
npon  a  rough  waUed-op  chamber — a  mere  yoad  in  the  masonry,  formed 
to  lessen  the  load  over  the  roof  of  the  chief  apartment.  Yet  these  rude 
inscriptions  folly  prove  that  the  hieroglyphic  system  was  in  use  and  per- 
fected when  the  pyramids  were  erected.  It  cannot  be  answered  that 
they  may  have  been  written  in  an  after  age,  for  this  chamber  was  in  the 
midst  of  solid  masonry  ;  the  explorers  forced  their  entrance  with  g^un  - 
powder.  The  hieroglyphics  within,  most,  therefore,  be  coeval  with  the 
structure  itself.  They  appear  indeed  to  have  been  traced  on  the  stones 
before  they  were  set  in  the  building.  *  Still*  it  may  be  urged,  •  the 
tombs  at  Thebes  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  symbolic  paint- 
ings, yet  the  walb  of  the  passages  and  finished  apartments  of  the  py- 
ramids present  not  a  trace  of  either.'  But  how  d^SSerent  is  the  Theban 
tomb  from  the  Memphian  p3rramid  !  In  a  royal  sepulchre  at  Thebes  we 
have  spacious  halls  and  corridors  excavated  in  the  mountain,  and  entered 
through  a  wide  external  doorway.  Here  was  no  grand  front  to  receive 
the  commemorative  inscriptions  of  the  founder.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  place  them  on  the  walls  within.  Light  entered  tfaurough  the 
doorway,  and  threw  a  glimmering  far  into  the  interior.  The  pyramids, 
on  the  contrary,  rearing  their  broad  fronts  to  heaven,  offered  a  magnificent 
field  for  external  hieroglyphic  blazonry,  which  it  is  not  strange  the  found- 
ers preferred  to  the  dark  chambers  far  recessed  within,  or  excavated  in 
the  rock  beneath  the  building.  We  have  Herodotus's  testimony  that 
the  great  pyramid  in  his  time  bore  the  inscriptions  of  Cheops,  and  some 
remains  of  the  inclined  exterior  or  casing^  on  which  these  were  doubtless 
graven,  but  which  was  removed  by  the  Saracens,  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  the  base.' 

In  his  closing  paragraph^  our  author  speaks  in  his  profes- 
sional character;  and  argues  from  their  material  and  con- 
struction the  later  origin  of  these  imposing  edifices.  The 
hieroglyphic  evidence  to  which  he  refers  in  the  next  extract  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  name  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  dis- 
covered rudely  traced  in  the  interior  masonry  of  the  great  pyra- 
mids, occurs  in  a  tomb  in  the  vicinity  next  in  order  to  another 
oval,  which,  with  the  addition  of  one  character,  is  precisely  that 
of  Shebek,  (probably  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,)  who  lived  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  and  was  contemporary  with  Tir- 
hakah. 

*  That  the  pyramids  date  from  the  patriarchal  age,  or  are  the  works  of 
the  migratory  Hucsos,  rests  then  upon  arguments  utterly  insufficient  to 
invalidate  the  contrary  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  That  the 
princes  who  founded  them  were  powerful  and  opulent  is  proved  by  their 
having  been  able  to  erect  such  structures.  That  they  governed  the 
whole  of  Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  their  employing  the  granite  of  the 

*  This  was  not  formed  of  slabs,  but  of  massive  blocks  in  successive  hori- 
lontal  courses. 
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quanieg  of  Syene  at  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  countiy.  That  before 
their  time  the  art  of  building  bad  long  lieen  pmctieed  ia  Egypt,  and  on 
a  mighty  scale,  is  shown  by  the  difficulties  of  construction,  encountered 
and  overcome,  and  in  the  eicellence  of  the  workmanship,  vast  blocks 
bein^  raised  hundreds  of  feet,  and  put  together  with  admirable  precision. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  Old  Chronicle  and  Manelho's  canon  with 
scriptural  and  hieroglyphic  evidence  will,  1  think,  entirely  confirm  the 
statements  of  the  Greek  historians,  fix  the  accession  of  this  dynasty  to 
within  half  a  century  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak,  and 
thus  let  in  Lght  ujion  this  obscure  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  fill 
up  a  hiatus  which  modem  chronologers  have  been  obliged  to  admit  about 
this  time. 

Not  the  least  wonder  or  difficulty  connected  with  these  pyra- 
mids is,  whence  came  the  wealth  that  paid  for  their  erection  ? 
On  this  point,  as  well  aa  the  preceding,  our  author's  hypothesis 
ia  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  any  which  is  otFercd  by  any  other 
theory  of  their  origin.  According  to  Mr.  Wathcn,  they  were 
reared  less  than  half  a  century  after  Shishak  returned  to  Egypt 
with  the  spoils  of  Solomon's  temple.  How  great  these  spoils 
were,  may  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  holy  writ*.  It  is  cer- 
tainty remarkable  that  Rhampsinitus,  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, immediately  preceded  Cheops,  was  regarded  as  the  richest 
of  Egj'ptian  kings.  '  It  was  then,  the  spoils  of  the  temple  that 
furnished  Cheops  and  his  successors  with  the  means  of  raising 
successively  those  wonderful  structures,  the  erection  of  one  of 
which  might  ha^e  drained  a  kingdom  of  half  its  wealth.  Thus 
\-iewcd,  they  assume  a  new  and  deeper  interest.  They  are  no 
longer  mere  tombs  of  forgotten  kings.  They  are  monuments  of 
the  unbounded  wealth  of  Solomon — of  the  magnificent  garni- 
ture of  the  first  temple.  They  record  how  rich  the  presents  and 
tribute  that  then  poured  into  Judea  from  powerful  allies  and 
subject  kingdoms.  The  offerings  of  the  Queen  of  Sheha,  after 
being  treasured  up  in  the  temple — carried  off  by  Shishak — 
hoarded  by  Rhampsinitus,  are  now  beheld  in  the  indestructible 
masses  of  the  pyramids !' 

We  have  perused  with  the  closest  attention  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Wathen's  descriptions  of  the  existing  antiquities  of  Egypt.  His 
'  personal  narrative'  is  well  written,  and  has  in  part  the  inci- 
dental interest  of  Belzoni,  or  Stephens's  narrative.  Entire  re- 
liance may  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  his  architectural  de- 
scriptions— for  the  measurements,  he  sometimes  quotes  the  great 

*  'The  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year  was  lix  hundred 
and  three-score  and  six  talents  of  gold,  besides  that  which  the  chapmen 
brought,'  '  So  Shishnk  tooit  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasure*  of  tbe  king's  bouse :  he  (ouk  alL'  (2  Chron.  iz.  Ul,  V<-, 
and  xii.  9).     ttatken,  p.  6iJ. 
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'  lArrre  de  VEgypte^ — but  there  is  no  professional  pedantry  in 
them.  His  delineations  of  scenery  are  among  the  fireshest  and 
best  which  we  have  read.  An  instantaneous  susceptibility  of 
natural  eflFects,  which  we  can  ascribe  only  to  the  enlarged 
cultivation  of  a  naturally  fine  taste,  distinguishes  many  of  his 
pages.  To  convey  to  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  the  mo- 
numents he  has  described,  or,  within  our  limits,  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  them,  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  It  must,  in  general^ 
suffice  to  say  that  the  temples  of  Karnak  and  Luqsor — the  ex- 
cavations of  the  Dayr  el  Bahree — the  vocal  Memnon  and  his 
fellow-statue,  the  Memnonium  of  the  great  Sesostris,  with  the 
fragments  of  its  huge  colossus — the  Medeenet  Haboo,  with  its 
splendid  courts  and  entrance  tower — the  vast  Necropolis — ^the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh — the  colossal  Sphynx — the  grottoes  of  Beni 
Hassan — the  obeUskof  the  Fyoom — ^the  remains  of  Erment,  Esne^ 
El  Kab,  Edfoo,  Kam  Ombo,  E^Souan,  Elephantine,  Plulae,  Den- 
derah,  E'Siout  and  Sheikh  Abadeh — Cleopatra's  Needle — Pom- 
pey'spillar — the  Alexandrian  Catacombs — inshort,allthe  temples, 
colossi,  obelisks,  and  excavations  on  the  plains  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  along  the  Nile,  and  in  the  Delta,  all  the  reUcs  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  are  here  described,  the  more 
important  of  them,  not  merely  with  particularity  and  clearness, 
but  with  the  interest  of  one  who  felt  that  he  was  gazing  upon 
some  of  the  greatest  prodigies  and  problems  of  human  art. 

The  principal  quadrangle  of  the  Medeenet  Haboo,  though 
three  thousand  years  old,  is  still  in  excellent  preservation.  This 
is  in  great  measure  owing  to  a  cause  whence  we  might  have  in- 
ferred the  exactly  opposite  effect:  the  erection,  in  the  early 
times  of  Christianity,  of  an  Egyptian-Christian  church  in  the 
area,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  seen.  *  Just  escaped,'  says 
Mr.  Wathen,  'from  a  vUe  superstition,  they  could  not  bear  to 
have  under  their  eye,  and  close  to  their  church,  sculptures  allu- 
sive to  the  ancient  gods,  and  coated  them  over  with  plaster  or 
mud;  thus  their  abhorrence  for  these  subjects  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving  them.  The  quadrangle  now  presents  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  beauty  of  the  Egj^ptian  system  of 
intaglio  decoration.' 

But  for  the  happy  accident  that  the  expedient  used  by  these 
Egyptian  puritans  to  efface  the  emblems  and  objects  of  idolatry 
was  less  violent  and  eflPectual  than  those  employed  by  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  suppose 
that  the  former  would  be  considered  amenable  to  the  same  cen- 
sure with  which  the  cant  of  modern  times  has  so  blackened  their 
successors.  In  our  author's  account  of  Denderah,  however,  an  in- 
structive fact  is  mentioned.  The  sculptures  of  that  temple, 
he  tells  us,  (p.  210,)  'attracted  the  notice  of  the  sepoys  of  the 
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Anglo-Indiim  army  while  serving  in  Egypt  against  the  French. 
.  .  .  They  declared  they  beheld  portraiturea  of  their  native 
gods,  and  at  once  began  their  derotions.'  We  are  so  sensible 
of  the  beauty  of  much  which  the  reformers  and  puritans  have 
spared,  that  we  wiUingly  confess  our  regret  that  so  much  that 
was  admirable,  and  would  now  have  been  instructive  in  art,  was 
unneces»arily  demolished  by  them.  But  we  regard  with  far 
deeper  concern  the  resuscitated  spirit  of  superstition  which  would 
have  fed  to  pletliory  on  much  that  they  removed,  and  own  that, 
albeit  rude  in  action,  they  were  right  in  principle,  and  only  fol- 
lowed what,  centuries  before  the  Egyptian  Christians  acted  in 
the  same  way,  had  been  done  in  Israel  with  the  brazen  serpent. 

Artists  and  dlllcttanti,  after  resisting  as  long  as  they  could 
the  unwelcome  doctrine,  tliat  the  ancient  Greeks  inserted  metal 
ornaments  in  their  marble  works,  and  made  use  of  vivid  colour- 
ing to  decorate  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  their  public 
buildings,  have,  as  is  well  known,  long  since  yielded  the  former 
point ;  and,  for  a  shorter  period,  admitted  that  the  latter  also  is 
established  on  undeniable  proof.  The  great  question,  therefore, 
since  has  been  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  never  questioned 
pre-eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  art :  or,  perhaps,  wc  should  say, 
to  find  arguments  whereby  the  greater  severity  and  precision 
of  modem  taste  might  be  brought  over  to  cordial  acquiescence 
in  the  later  doctrine,  that  the  pre-eminent  taste  of  ancient 
Greece  is  as  conspicuous  in  their  use  of  decorative  colour,  as  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  in  the  rejection  of  it.  The  decora- 
tion  of  the  great  temple-palace  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  has  drawn 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  Wathen  on  this  subject,  which  our 
readers  may  be  glad  to  read : — • 

'  All  the  mural  scalpturea  and  hieroglyphics,  are  painted  in  vivid 
colours,  chiefly  reds  and  blues  ;  the  ceilings  a  deep  azure,  studded  with 
stars.  Skiliidly  distributed  and  balanced,  all  combine  into  one  harmo- 
nious  effect — asking  and  gorgeous,  yet  wholly  free  from  meretricious 
glitter.  I  think  the  staunchest  enemy  to  the  introduction  of  colour  in 
architecture,  would  return  from  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Ramses  III.  a 
complete  convert  to  polychromy. 

'  The  use  of  rich  colours  in  architectural  embellishment  has  in  truth 
nil  the  snnctioD,  that  the  highest  authoritv,  the  practice  of  all  ages,  and 
the  analogies  of  nature  can  give  it.  Colour  was  commonly  employed  by 
the  nations,  among  whom  the  arts  rose  and  received  their  earliest  col- 
ture.  It  was  adopted  hy  the  Greeks,  gifted  as  they  were  with  an  intu- 
ition of  the  beautiful,  probably  never  equalled.  It  was  in  repute  at  Rome 
in  the  Augustan  period.  It  maintained  itself  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  employed,  internally  at  least,  by  the  great  revivers  of  the  arts  in 
Italy.  Who  that  has  stood  under  the  glorious  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
beheld  the  mellow  magnificence  above  and  around  him,  will  not  confess 
how  much  it  owes  to  the  prodigal,  but  masterly  afif licaJOKn^ ^  ciAiaax. 
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The  golden  vanlt  of  the  nave,  the  rich  marbles,  and  richer  mosaics, 
blend  into  an  enchanting  whole,  as  different  from  the  naked  monotony  of 
our  metropolitan  cathedral,  as  is  a  landscape  glowing  under  an  autumnal 
sunset,  from  the  same  wrapped  in  snow.' 

Our  limits  necessarily  compel  us  to  forego  any  particular 
notice  of  the  author's  account  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings^  and  still 
more  elaborate  description  of  the  pyramids  at  Gizeh.    As  before 
hinted.  Colonel  Vyse's  operations  in  the  latter  are  briefly  related. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  section,  is  the  author's  pro- 
fessional elucidation  of  the  principles  applied  by  the  builders  of 
the  three  largest  pyramids,  in  the  construction  of  them  respec- 
tively, especially  that  of  the  first  and  largest  of  the  three.     A 
very  remarkable  excavation  in  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  rock 
of  the  pyramids,  (figured  in  Plate  xi.),  has  given  occasion  to 
another  of  those  investigations  of  historical  questions,  by  which 
the  interest  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Wathen's  volume  is  so  much 
increased.     This  excavation,  our  author  supposes,  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Cheops,  as  it  '  exactly  agrees  with  Herodotus's  descrip- 
tion of  that  in  which  Cheops  was  said  to  have  been  buried.'  He 
does  not,  however,  omit  to  notice,  what  may  be  advanced  against 
this  view;  and,  indeed,  appears  to  have  formed  no   decided 
opinion  on  the  subject  himself.  Bespectingthe  date  of  thegrottoes 
of  Beni  Hassan,  he  diflFers  widely  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  who, 
on  hieroglyphic  authority,  had  ascribed  them  to  Osirtasen  I.,  the 
king  who  promoted  Joseph.     The  remarkable  drawing  given  in 
Vol.  ii.  p.  296,  of  Sir  Gardner's  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians'  cannot,  we  suppose,  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  student  of  history  in  whose  hands  his  work  has  been. 
Though  he  does  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  presentation  of 
Joseph's  brethren  to  Pharoah,  is  the  subject  of  that  plate,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  take  that  view  of  it.    Mr. 
Wathen,  however,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  Persian 
captives,  and  that  the  grottoes  are  the  work  of  a  much  later  age. 
The  oval  of  Osirtasen  I.  he  supposes  to  have  been  assumed  as  a 
prenomen  of  Nectanabo,  as  an  indication  of  his  claim  to  be  a  des- 
cendant of  that  early  monarch.  And  imless  some  antiquary  should 
succeed  in  making  out,  that  there  have  been  such  later  repairs 
and  alterations  as  have  greatly  changed  the  original  character  of 
the  tomb  in  question,  he  has  certainly  shewn,  by  means  of  indis- 
putable data,  that  the  excavation  cannot  be  of  the  early  age 
wliich  has  been  claimed  for  it.     In  connection  with  this  subject 
our  author  observes,  with  obvious  truth :  '  when  the  history  and 
development  of  an  art  are  well  understood,  chronological  conclu- 
sions, from  style  and  execution  can  be  invalidated  by  no  evidence 
but  to  the  contrary.     There  is  a  tomb  at  Gloucester,  of  Osrick,  a 
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Saxon  king,  in  the  latest  style  of  Gothic ;  and  a  like  anomaly  is 
seen  at  Worcester,  in  a  monument  of  King  John.'  The  argu- 
ment brought  to  bear  by  Mr.  Wathen  on  this  Egyptian  question, 
is  in  fact  one  of  every  day  occurrence  in  the  history  of  English  art. 

Though  some  amusing  incidents  of  'personsj  narrative'  are 
scattered  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of  the  hooka ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  author's  adventure  in  the  subterranean  chamber  of 
the  great  pyranoid,  (p.  152),  such  occur  moat  frequently  in 
the  account  of  his  journeys  from  Thebes  to  Nubia;  and  thence 
again  to  Alexandria.  They  help  to  complete  the  picture  which 
other  travellers  have  furnished  us  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Egypt.  The  swimming  mendicants  described  in  p.  215,  consti- 
tute a  '  variety"  unknown,  we  should  suppose,  among  the  mendi- 
cant orders  of  the  papal  church,  or  the  secular  beggars  of  any 
nation. 

The  author's  admirable  descriptions,  both  of  monuments  and 
scenery,  arc  very  powerfully  aided  by  the  engravings  and  litho- 
graphs which  adorn  his  volume.  These,  especially  the  '  interior 
of  the  temple  of  Denderah'  (the  JrofUiapiece) ;  the  great  hall  of 
the  temple-palace  of  Kamak,  (p.  115) ;  the  hall  of  columns  of 
the  same,  (p.  117) ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  (p.  118),  are 
truly  beautiful.  But  the  extensive  prospect  of  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  as  seen  from  the  Necropolis  hills,  (p.  122),  lays  veiy 
powerful  hold  on  the  imagination.  The  hght  and  shade  are  ad- 
mirable. The  Nile  reflects  the  glory  of  the  sun  across  the  sandy 
desert.  The  Memnonium  reposes  in  the  foreground,  undisturbed 
by  any  human  sound.  '  Colossal  statues  that  looked  down  from 
their  thrones  on  Moses  look  down  upon  us.'  [pr^-  w.)  We 
allowed  our  fancy  to  rove  over  this  tranquil  picture,  till  we 
realized,  in  idea,  the  truth,  almost  as  fully  as  we  did  the  beaaty 
of  the  following  description  ; — 

'  ^S)?^  '^  always  BiDg^ular  and  interesting  :  but  under  an  autumnal 
sunset  it  is  beautiAiI.  The  sun  Binka  behind  a  grove  of  palms  in  a  golden 
sky,  upon  which  their  most  delicate  featherings  are  distinctly  described. 
A  rich  amber  hght  glows  over  the  landscape,  and  makes  the  meanest 
and  most  uncouth  objects  look  beautiful.  A  very  brief  twilight,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  gloriouB  night ;  soon  the  feeblest  star  has  bghted  its  lump, 
and  the  black  vault  of  heaven  aeema  thickly  studded  with  brilliante. 
Such  is  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  you  may  watch  a  setting  star 
till  it  touches  the  low  bank  of  the  river.  Profound  tranquillity  reigns 
through  the  universe ;  or  is  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  mellowed 
murmur  of  a  distant  water-wheel.  The  moonlight  streams  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  ancient  river.  A  beautiful  meteoric  phenomenon  beigfatens 
the  interest  of  the  scene.  Ever  and  anon,  a  bright  star  seems  to  sboot 
away  from  among  its  fixed  companions — glances  horizontally  across  the 
heavens,  throwing  off  a  long  luminous  tail,  then  bursting  like  a  rocket, 
leaves  all  nature  intensely  tranquil  as  before. 


To  cfmitnenA  or  reoommeikd  Mr.  Wjcdieii's  Tohnce,  after  what 
ve  hare  extracted  from  it,  v«:mld  be  foperfinoos.  The  xntiqiEUT, 
the  lictirJary  the  philoiopber,  the  artist,  in  »hMt.  ei-exr  educated 
man  who  readx,  either  for  innraction  or  entenainmenty  most 
fiMrl  intereated  in  iti  rich  and  varied  contents. 


Art,  VL  C^irilmihMM,  Biograpkiral,  UUrtaj  omJ  Pkilompiieml,  io  ihe 
KfrUrtur  Rarint.  Bv  John  Forter,  author  of  EsaaTS  oo  Deceioo  of 
(^IthTHf^ier,  &c.     2  VoLi.  8vo.     L4>ndoD :  Ward  and  Co. 

Wr  have  rwreritly  placc^l  on  record,  our  estimate  of  the  genins  and 
wntin^H  of  Mr.  Fo«ter,  and  have  no  intention  to  re-enter  on  the 
Nubjixt  at  [ircJient.  In  common  with  a  kirge  class  of  our  conntiy- 
men,  wo  (U^qAy  regret  bis  withdrawal  from  amongst  us ;  and 
look  around  in  vain  for  some  other  intellect  to  whom  we  may 
transfer  the  gratitude  and  reverence  with  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed U}  regard  him.     Vast  numbers  of  his  contemporaries 
achieved  apparently  much  more  than  he  did.     Their  public  ap- 
|>earanecs  were   more  frequent,  their  performances  were  more 
noiseil  af>road,  their  names  were  on  a  greater  number  of  lips, 
thcrir  publications  were  more  loudly  praised,  and  they  them- 
selves, in  tlufir  foolish  vanity,  imagined  their  position  to  be  much 
more  elevaU^d  than  his.     The  return  of  their  labours  was  more 
immediate  and  palpable,  their  books  it  may  be,  sold  by  thousands, 
they  wcjre  the  liojM  of  their  day,  the  idol  before  which  the 
thoughtless  and  hurrying  crowd  did  homage  for  an  hour.  Vastly 
difTfrrcnt  from  all  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Foster.  The  sphere 
iff  his  influence  was  more  limited,  but  within  that  sphere  it  was 
a  thousand  fold  more  intense.     He  acted,  it  may  be,  on  fewer 
minds,  but  the  force  of  his  action  was  much  greater.     It  was  at 
once  licaltliful  and  stimulative,  suggestive  of  noble  thoughts, 
awakening  asjurations  after  the  higher  attainments  of  our  na- 
ture, and  bracing  up  the  faculties  for  the  vigorous  and  permanent 
prosecution  of  the  really  good.     We  know  no  writer  through 
whose  productions  the  seeds   of  thought   arc  more  profusely 
scattered,  or  whose  influence  over  his  readers  is  more  conducive 
to  tlie  harmonious  development  of  all  the  mental  powers.     His 
writings  have  therefore  been  especial  favourites  with  the  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  of  the  younger  class.     They  supply  the  very 
aliment  which  such  need, — the  appropriate  nourishment  of  an 
euciuiring  spirit,  anxious  for  improvement,  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  guid(;s  ordinarily  fiunished.    Their  influence  is  purely  good, 
there  is  no  admixture  of  evil  in  them^  no  serpent  lurking 
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liencath  their  fragrant  bcautiea.  Unlike  the  prodnctions  of  some 
living  authors  which,  though  adapted  in  many  respects  to  the 
cravings  and  ob^'ious  wants  of  our  spiritual  nature,  cannot  be 
commended  aa  safe  guides  to  the  young,  Mr.  Foster's  writings 
may  be  placed  in  their  hands  with  the  fullest  confidence.  Their 
tone  is  as  pure,  their  sentiments  are  as  scriptural,  aa  their  views 
are  profound  and  comprehensive.  They  are  in  a  word  the  pro- 
duction of  a  master-spirit,  who  recognizes  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  revelation,  and  is  intent  on  diffusing  throughout  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  an  order  of  Hcntiracnts  comporting  with 
the  dignity  of  man's  nature  and  the  higlier  relationships  which 
he  is  destined  ultimately  to  susttun. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  such  a  writer 
could  not  be  induced  to  communicate  with  the  public  more 
frequently.  The  few  works  which,  at  distant  intervals,  he  did 
produce,  bore  upon  them  such  a  stamp  and  character,  as  to 
awaken  an  intense  desire  for  their  multiplication.  Rumours 
were  frequently  afloat,  that  something  was  in  progress,  and  Mr. 
Foster  himself,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal  communicationa 
with  him,  entertained  the  hope  of  preparing  some  of  his  manu- 
scripts for  the  press.  Unhappily,  however,  that  hope  has  not 
been  realized,  and  a  volume  of  lectures,  edited  bom  the  author*! 
notes,  by  his  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Jonathan  Ryland,  is  the  only 
additional  contribution  to  be  received  from  so  noble  an  intellect. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  Mr, 
Foster's  admirers,  to  receive  in  a  form  of  separate  publica- 
tion, a  selection  from  his  contributions  to  our  own  journal. 
Of  many  of  these  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  arc 
entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  very  first  pubUcations  of  their 
day,  in  all  the  higher  and  more  permanent  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  productions  of  inteUect.  Other  writings  may  be 
more  eloquent  in  the  popular  acceptations  of  that  term,  may 
contain  a  great  number  of  beauties,  or  evince  a  more  extensive 
aud  intimate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  but  no  one 
of  them  is  more  impregnated  with  the  elements  of  thought,  or 
conveys  more  distinctly  the  notions  of  a  mind  richly  furnished 
with  all  the  higher  endowments  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Foster  was  an  early,  and  for  many  years  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Eclectic  Review.  His  first  paper  appeared  in 
November,  1806,  and  the  last  in  October,  1839.  The  whole 
number  of  his  contributions  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  of 
which  only  fifty  are  reprinted  in  the  present  publication.  We 
are  glad  that  the  principle  of  selection  has  been  adopted,  aad 
that  the  papers  chosen  are  such  as  posseas  qualities  of  perma- 
nent interest,  and  are  illustrative — in  many  cases  strikin^l^  wi^ — 
of  the  mental  character  <rf  their  sttthot.    >N«,'\i»i«\««o.'«*.«s«oS' 
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pains  to  examine  the  papers  from  a  list  wliicli  we  obtained  sere- 
ral  years  since^  and  are  free  to  acknowledge,  that  while  we  might 
possibly  have  hesitated  respecting  the  insertion  of  three  or  foor, 
and  should  have  been  glad  to  include  portions  of  a  few  others^ 
we  know  not  that  the  selection  would^  on  the  whole^  hare  been 
improved. 

'  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editor  to  select  what  was  intrinsi- 
cally valuable,  and  at  the  same  time,  illustrative  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  author ;  and  he  has  greatly  erred  in  his  judgment, 
if  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  not  be  deemed  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  sterling  and  permanent  literature.  As  compared 
with  the  republished  papers  of  some  eminent  living  reviewers,  they 
may  be  wanting  in  that  finish  which  their  personal  superintendence 
has  secured  to  their  productions ;  but  in  all  the  higher  and  more 
permanent  qualities  of  intellect,  in  their  largeness  of  view,  penetrat- 
ing subtlety  of  thought,  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  nobler  and  more  lofly  forms  of  spiritual  existence, 
they  will  be  found  eminently  worthy  of  the  genius  of  their  author, 
and  subservient  to  his  permanent  repute.'  Pref.  p.  vi. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  no  liberty  has  been  taken  by  the 
Editor,  and  that  this  rule  has  been  extended  even  to  some  few 
passages  obviously  written  in  haste,  and  therefore  liable  to  the 
charge  of  obscurity,  or  even  of  slight  inaccuracy.  He  is  desirous^ 
we  are  informed  in  the  preface — 

'  of  distinctly  notifyinj^  that  he  has  taken  no  liberty  with  his  au* 
thor,  save  in  the  way  of  omission.  He  would  have  felt  it  to  be  a 
species  of  sacrilege  to  do  otherwise, — an  act  immoral  in  its  character, 
and  incompatible  with  the  reverence  due  to  departed  genius.  Had 
these  papers  been  reprinted  during  the  life  of  their  author,  innu- 
merable minor  alterations  would  unquestionably  have  been  made, 
and  some  few  passages  might  possibly  have  been  re-written.  The 
loss  of  such  revision  may  be  matter  of  regret,  but  we  should  condemn, 
as  the  height  of  presumption — the  very  impersonation  of  vanity — any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  another  to  supply  its  place.  The  productions 
of  such  a  mind  Dear  too  distinctly  the  marks  of  their  parentage  to 
require,  or  admit  of,  the  corrections  of  other  men.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  simple  omissions.  Many  of  Mr.  Foster's  papers  include 
large  quotations  from  the  works  reviewed,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  excluded  from  the  present  reprint,  together  with  such  con- 
necting remarks  as  the  extracts  required/ — lb.  p.  v,  vi. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  betokens  a  becoming  respect  for 
the  author,  and  a  due  estimate  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
on  his  editor.  An  opposite  course  would  have  had  our  unmiti- 
gated censure,  as  it  must  have  involved  the  genuineness  of  many 
passages  in  considerable  doubt.  The  pretences  under  which  the 
revision  of  a  deceased  author's  productions  are  attempted  to  be 
justified  are  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory,  concealing  distrust 
under  the  semblance  of  respect,  and  pandering  to  the  vanity  of 
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the  editor,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor. 

But  we  must  hasten,  without  farther  prefatory  remarks,  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  such  specimens  of  the  work  as  will 
enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  worth.  We  are  glad 
that  the  paper  on  Carr'g  Stranger  in  Ireland  ha«  been  inserted, 
not  merely  as  it  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Foster's  contributions,  but 
as  its  views  are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  country.  We  should  extract  from  its  pages 
iu  confirmation  of  this  remark,  were  tliere  not  several  other 
passages  throughout  the  volumes  which  we  are  still  more  desir- 
ous  of  presenting  to  our  readers. 

Tbose  who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Foster,  are  well  aware  of 
his  sarcastic  powers.  Though  his  disposition  was  benevolent, 
he  could  wield  this  instruraent  of  assault  with  terrible  power 
whenever  tempted  to  its  use.  There  was  nothing  coarse  or 
viilgar  in  its  employment,  nothing  which  bespoke  malevolence 
of  mind,  or  was  adapted  simply  to  irritate  or  wound.  It  was 
the  indignant  utterance  of  a  great  spirit  seeking  to  repress 
the  exhibition  of  vanity,  or  marking  with  adequate  displeasure 
the  greater  faults  by  which  society  is  injured.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  successful  use  of  sarcasm  are  to  be  found  in 
his  writings;  and  the  volumes  before  us  contain  several,  of 
which  we  shall  furnish  an  instance.  It  occurs  in  the  Review 
of  Sir  William  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  and  has  respect  to 
the  false  delicacy  by  which  his  noble  friends  were  withheld  from 
affording  him  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  needed.  Refer- 
ring to  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  Mr.  Foster  re- 
marks, 

'  The  autbor's  expectations  of  the  success  of  his  essay  were  not 
eanguine,  and  therefore  surprise  heightened  his  satisfaction  when  it 
was  received,  if  many  of  these  letters  do  not  exaggerate,  with  such 
delight,  as  if  Christianity  and  true  philosophy  had  been  watting,  in 
the  awful  crisis  of  existence  or  extinction,  for  its  appearance-  It 
seems  to  have  been  welcomed  like  a  convoy  of  provisions  in  a  fa- 
mishing garrison,  by  many  high  characters  in  church  and  state, 
whose  exultation  would  really  seem  to  betray  the  impression  which 
their  talents  had  not  prevented  Mr,  Hume  from  making  on  their  feare. 
The  most  flattering  attentions  thickened  on  Dr.  Beattie  within  the 
circle  of  his  personal  acquaintance ;  and  he  received  from  England 
many  letters  abounding  with  expressions  of  admiration  and  ofiers  of 
friendship,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  induced  to  make  a  visit 
to  London.  At  this  period  of  the  history  he  is  presented  to  us  in  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  scholar,  poet,  and  philoso- 
pher. We  are  fairly  told,  though  with  much  care  to  qualify  the 
homehncss  of  the  confession,  that  it  was  needful  to  Di.Bi«A»k«\». 
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eat,  which  we  have  oi\en  had  occasioD  to  be  sorry  that  philosophers, 
including  reviewers,  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing.  The 
means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  family  were  confined  to  the 
small  stipend  of  his  professorship,  and  the  emolument  that  might 
accrue  from  his  publications ;  of  which  he  received  a  comfortable 
sample  and  assurance  in  the  fifly  guineas  paid  hiui  for  his  '  Essay  on 
Truth,'  which  had  only  cost  him  the  labour  of  four  years.  His 
many  generous  and  opulent  friends  in  Scotland  and  England  were 
aware  of  his  circumstances,  and  sincerely  regretted  them.  A  com- 
paratively small  annual  sum  would  have  given  a  man  of  his  moderate 
wants  and  habits  the  feeling  of  independence,  and  a  strong  and 
concurrent  sentiment  of  anxiety  was  awakened  in  the  minds  of  a 
greater  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  than  we  can  charge  our 
memories  with,  to  find  out  any  means  of  obtaining  for  him  this  ad- 
vantage. They  lamented  the  duty,  imposed  on  them  by  their  high 
rank,  of  expending  so  many  thousands  on  their  splendid  establish- 
ments and  their  hounds,  while  the  illustrious  defender  of  truth,  and 
their  dear  friend,  was  in  danger  of  something  bordering  on  indigence. 
But  notwithstanding  these  unavoidable  necessities  of  their  own  con- 
dition, they  would  have  been  most  happy  to  have  made  some  effort 
in  his  favour,  had  not  a  fatal  obstacle  stood  in  the  way.  That 
obstacle  was  delicacy :  it  might  hurt  his  feelings  to  insinuate  to  him 
the  offer  of  any  thing  which  they  themselves  regarded  with  such  a 
generous  scorn  as  money.  With  sincere  sorrow,  therefore,  they  were 
reduced  to  wait,  and  see  what  fortune  might  do  for  him.  At  last 
Mrs  Montague,  much  to  her  shame,  violated  this  delicacy,  by  in- 
forming Iiim  that  she  would  take  upon  herself  to  mend  his  condition, 
if  a  slight  expectation  which  had  begun  to  spring  up  from  another 
quarter  should  fail  to  be  realised  This  expectation  was  realised 
not  long  after,  and  his  illustrious  friends  rejoiced  in  the  double  good 
fortune,  that  their  delicacy  was  saved,  and  his  purse  was  filled.  Sir 
W.  Forbes,  one  of  those  friends,  and  an  opulent  banker  in  Edin- 
burgh, records  this  whole  afiair  in  the  most  honest  simplicity  of 
heart,  just  as  we  have  done  ourselves.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29. 

In  the  review  of  Lord  Karnes's  life,  many  valuable  remarks 
occur  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  metaphysical  inquiries, 
highly  characteristic  of  their  author,  and  adapted  to  correct  some 
prevalent  misconceptions.  The  indisposition  to  such  studies 
evidenced  in  the  pulpit  addresses  of  many  of  our  ministers,  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  gives  a  looseness  and  vague  generality 
to  their  mental  habits,  wliich  is  readily  detected  by  intelligent 
hearers,  and  proves  destructive  of  that  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment,  which,  on  many  accounts,  is  so  eminently 
desirable.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misimderstood.  We  are 
far  from  advocating  a  metaphysical  style  of  preaching.  Few 
things  can  be  more  unsuited  to  the  pulpit,  or  be  less  adapted  to 
the  great  ends  of  popular  instruction.  Many  of  our  younger 
ministers,  especially  those  educated  in  Scotland,  have  emd 
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Oil  this  poiut,  and  thereby  impured  the  efficiency  of  their 
ininiatry,  and  brought  a  most  useful  branch  of  human  inquiry 
into  disrepute.  An  air,  or,  as  in  many  cases  it  has  hap- 
peucd,  the  mere  semblance  of  abstract  reasoning,  has  been 
given  to  their  address,  which  has  served  greatly  to  weaken  its 
popular  effect,  and  to  leave  their  audience  unfiimiahed  with 
knowledge,  and  unstimulated  to  exertion.  The  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  metaphysical  studies,  as  seeu  in  the  pulpit,  consists  in 
clearness  and  consecutive  order  of  thought,  compact  force  of 
rcu^oning,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  arguments  employed,  to  the 
nature  and  capabihties  of  the  parties  addressed.  We  want  the 
result  and  not  the  forms,  the  well  arrayed  and  lacid  thoughts 
rather  than  a  minute  analysis  of  the  sev^nl  stages  by  which  the 
thoughts  have  been  obtained.  But  we  are  detaining  our  readers 
from  the  admirable  reflections  of  our  author,  to  whicfaj  therefore, 
we  recur. 

'  Metaphysical  speculation  tries  lo  resolve  all  constituted  things 
into  tbeir  general  elements,  and  those  elements  into  the  ultimate 
mysterious  element  of  substance,  thus  leaving  behind  the  various 
orders  and  modea  of  being,  to  contemplate  being  itself  in  its  essence. 
It  retires  awhile  from  the  consideration  of  truth,  as  predicated  of 
particular  subjects,  to  explore  those  unalterable  and  universal  rela- 
tions of  ideas,  which  must  be  the  primary  principles  of  all  truth.  It 
is  not  content  to  acknowledge  or  lo  seek  the  respective  causes  of  the 
eflects  which  crowd  every  part  of  the  creation,  but  would  ascertain 
the  very  nature  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  Not  satis- 
fied to  infer  a  Deity  from  the  wise  and  beautiful  order  of  the  universe, 
it  would  descry  the  proof  of  this  subhme  &ct  in  tlie  bare  existence 
of  an  atom.  To  ascertain  the  laws  according  to  which  we  think,  is  a 
gratifying  kind  of  knowledge,  but  metaphysical  speculation  asks  what 
is  it  to  think,  and  what  is  that  power  which  performs  so  strange  an 
operation ;  it  also  attempts  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
of  this  mysterious  agent  with  a  corporeal  machine;  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  it  really  stands  to  that  external  world,  concerning  which  it 
receives  so  many  millions  of  ideas.  In  short,  metaphysical  inquiry 
attempts  to  trace  things  to  the  verv  first  stage  in  which  they  can, 
even  to  the  most  penetrating  intelligences,  be  the  subjects  of  a 
thought,  a  doubt,  or  a  proposition;  that  profoundest  abstraction, 
where  they  stand  on  the  first  step  of  distinction  and  remove  from 
nonentity,  end  where  that  one  question  might  be  put  concerning 
them,  the  answer  lo  which  would  leave  no  further  question  possible. 
And  having  thus  abstracted  and  penetrated  to  the  state  of  pure  entity, 
the  speculation  would  come  back,  tracing  it  into  all  its  modes  and 
relations;  till  at  last  metaphysical  truth,  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  sphere  of  our  immediate  knowledge,  terminates  on  the 
confines  of  distinct  sciences  and  obvious  realities. 

'  Now  it  would  seem  evident  that  this  inquiry  into  ^tna-vj  ^a-j&i. 
must  surpass,  in  point  of  dignity,  aJl  oth«t  a^c\)X».<VQX».    ^S.  ^k^  "«*»■ 
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could  carry  bis  dtMCOwexieM  as  &r,  and  makes  his  proofs  as  strong,  in 
the  metaphysical  world,  as  Newton  did  in  the  physical,  he  would  be 
an  incomparably  greater  man   than  eren   Newton.      The  charge, 
therefore,  of  being  friTolotis,  alleged  sometimes  angrily,  and  some- 
times scornfully,  against  this  department  of  study,  is,  so  far  as  the 
subjects  are  concerned,  but  a  proof  of  the  complete  ignorance  of  those 
who  make  it.     Ignorance  may  be  allowed  to  say  anything ;  but  we 
are  very  much  surprised  when  we  sometimes  hear  men  of  considerable 
thought  and  knowledge,  declaring,  almost  unconditionally,  against 
researches  into  pure  metaphysical  subjects ;  and  also  insisting  that 
our  reasonings  on  moral  subjects  must  never,  for  a  moment,  accept 
the  pernicious  aid  of  metaphysical  distinctions.    We  cannot  com. 
prebend  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  frequent  the  intellectual  world, 
without  often  coming  in  view  of  some  of  the  great  questions  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  this  department  of  thought ;  such  as  those  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  mind,  the  liberty  or  necessity  of  human 
action,  the  radical  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  space,  duration, 
eternity,  the  creation  of  inferior  beings,  and  the  attributes  of  the 
Supreme.     And  we  wonder  that,  if  it  were  only  to  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  being  overwhelmed  in  sublime  mystery,  and  of  finding  how  much 
there  is  reserved  to  be  learnt  in  a  higher  state  of  existence  and  in- 
telligence, an  inquisitive  mind  should  not,  when  these  subjects  are 
forced  on  the  view,  make  a  strong,  though  it  were  a  transient,  effort 
of  investigation.     Nor  can  we  conceive  how  a  man  of  the  least 
sagacitv  can  deeply  examine  any  moral  subject,  without  oflen  finding 
hinwclf  brought  to  the  borders  of  metaphysical  ground;  and  there 
perceiving  very  clearly  that  he  must  either  enter  on  that  ground,  or 
leave  his  subject  most  partially  and  unsatisfactorily  discussed.     All 
subjects  have  first  principles,  towards  which  an  acute  mind  feels  its 
investigation  inevitably  tending,  and  all  first  principles  are,  if  in- 
vestigated to  their  extreme  refinement,  metaphysical.     The  tendency 
of  thought  toward  the  ascertaining  of  these  first  principles  in  every 
inquiry,  as  contrasted  with  a  disposition  to  pass  (though  perhaps 
very  elegantly  or  rhetorically)  over  the  surface  of  a  subject,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  points  of  distinction  between  a  vigorous  intellect  and 
a  feeble  one. 

'  It  is  true  enough,  to  the  grief  of  philosophers,  and  the  humiliation 
of  human  ability,  that  but  a  very  small  degree  of  direct  success  has 
ever  crowned  these  profound  researches,  or  perhaps  will  ever  crown 
them  in  the  present  state  of  our  existence.  It  is  also  true,  that  an 
acute  man  who  will  absolutely  prosecute  the  metaphysic  of  every 
subject  to  the  last  possible  extreme,  with  a  kind  of  rebellion  against 
the  very  laws  and  limits  of  nature,  in  contempt  of  his  senses,  of 
experience,  of  the  universal  perceptions  of  mankind,  and  of  divine 
revelation,  may  reason  himself  into  a  vacuity  where  he  will  feel  as  if 
he  were  sinking  out  of  the  creation.  Hume  was  such  an  example ;  but 
we  might  cite  Locke  and  Reid,  and  some  other  illustrious  men,  who 
have  terminated  their  long  sweep  of  abstract  thinking,  as  much  in 
the  spirit  of  sound  sense  and  rational  belief  as  they  began. 
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'  Yet  while  we  must  attribute  to  weakness  or  ignorance  tbe  con- 
tempt or  the  terror  of  these  inquiries,  it  is  Boevident  from  tbe  nature  of 
things,  and  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  that  they  must  in  a  great 
measure  fail,  when  extended  beyond  certain  contracted  limits,  that  it 
is  less  for  the  portion  of  metapbyeical  science  which  they  can  ascer- 
tain, than  for  iheir  general  effect  on  the  thinking  powers,  that  we 
deem  them  a  valuable  part  of  intellectual  discipline.  Studies  of  this 
nature  tend  very  much  to  augment  the  power  of  discriminating 
clearly  between  different  subjecte,  and  aBcertaining  their  analogies, 
dependencies, relative  importance,  and  best  method  of  investigation. 
They  enable  tbe  mind  to  dissipate  the  delusion  of  first  appearances, 
and  detect  fallacious  subtleties  of  argument.  Between  the  most 
superficial  view  of  a  subject  and  its  most  abstracted  principles,  there  . 
is  a  gradation  of  principles  still  more  and  more  abstracted,  conduct- 
ing progressively,  if  any  mind  were  strong  enough  to  follow,  to  that 
profoundcst  principle  where  inquiry  must  terminate  for  ever ;  now, 
though  it  be  impossible  to  approach  within  tbe  most  distant  glimmer- 
ing sight  of  that  principle,  yet  a  mind  sharpened  by  metaphysical 
investigation,  will  be  able  sometimes  to  penetrate  to  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  place  in  this  retiring  gradation,  and  will  therefore 
have  a  far  more  competent  understanding  of  the  subject,  from  being 
able  to  investigate  it  to  this  depth,  than  another  mind  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  content  itself  with  an  attention  merely  to  the  super- 
fices.  A  man  habituated  to  this  deeper  examination  of  every  subject 
of  which  he  seriously  thinks,  will  often  be  able,  and  entitled,  to 
advance  his  propositions  with  a  confidence  to  which  the  man  that 
only  thinks  on  the  surface  of  a  subject  must  be  a  stranger,  unless, 
indeed,  he  can  totally  forget  that  there  ts  anything  deeper  than  the 
surface ;  but  then  he  may  very  fairly  be  excused  from  making  any 
propositions  at  all. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  though  it  ia  most  unwise 
to  dedicate  the  chief  part  of  a  studious  life  to  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  those  few  extraordinary  minds  which  can 
carry  this  speculation  so  far  as  to  render  to  mankind  the  service  of 
practically  ascertaining  the  limits  which  human  ability  cannot  pass, 
a  moderate  portion  of  this  study  would  be  of  tbe  greatest  use  to  all 
intellectual  men,  as  a  mode  of  acquiring,  in  the  general  exercise  of 
their  understandings,  at  once  the  double  advantage  of  comprehen- 
siveness and  precision.' — lb.  pp.  48 — 52. 

There  is  nnother  passage  in  this  article  so  thoroughly  Fotte- 
rian,  so  applicable  to  a  large  class  of  influential  writers,  and  so 
triumphantly  conclusive  in  its  logic,  that  we  must  transcribe  it, 
though  in  danger  of  exceeding  our  limits.  Referring  to  the 
scepticism  of  Lord  Kames,  Mr.  Foster  observes — 

'  It  is  too  evident  that  our  philosopher  felt  it  a  light  matter,  that 
his  speculations  were  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  bisoV.  'm^S^^ 
Christians  deem  of  paramount  authority,    fta  ^^uMl  ^t^AkcA,  "ws.  ». 
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general  way,  a  kind  of  deference  for  that  book,  and  yet  go  on  with 
bis  theories  and  reasonings  all  the  same.  In  this  we  consider  bis 
conduct,  and  the  conduct  of  many  other  philosophic  men,  as  most 
absurd,  setting  aside  its  irrelieion.  The  book  which  avows  itself,  by 
a  thousand  solemn  and  explicit  declarations,  to  be  a  communication 
from  heaven,  is  either  what  it  thus  declares  itself  to  be,  or  a  most 
monstrous  imposture.  If  these  philosophers  hold  it  to  be  an  impos- 
ture, and  therefore  an  execrable  deception  put  on  the  sense  of  man- 
kind, how  contemptible  it  is  to  see  them  practising  their  civil  cringe, 
and  uttering  phrases  of  deference.  If  they  admit  it  to  be  what  it 
avows  itself  how  detestable  is  their  conduct  in  advancing  positions 
and  theories,  with  a  cool  disregard  of  the  highest  authority,  confront- 
ing and  contradicting  them  all  the  while.  And  if  the  question  is 
deemed  to  be  yet  in  suspense,  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  be  thus  build- 
ing up  speculations  and  systems,  pending  a  cause  which  may  require 
their  demolition  the  instant  it  is  decided.  Who  would  not  despise, 
or  pity,  a  man,  eagerly  raising  a  fine  house  on  a  piece  of  ground  at 
the  very  time  in  doubtful  litigation  ?  Who  would  not  have  laughed 
at  a  man  who  should  have  published  a  book  of  geography,  with  mi- 
nute descriptions  and  costly  maps  of  distant  regions  and  islands,  at 
the  very  time  that  Magellan  or  Cook  was  absent  on  purpose  to  deter- 
mine their  po8ition,or  even  verify  their  existence  ?  If  Lord  Karnes 
was  doubtful  on  the  question  of  the  truth  or  imposture  of  the  most 
celebrated  book  in  the  world,  a  question  of  which  the  decision,  the 
one  way  or  the  other,  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  so  many 
speculations,  why  did  he  not  bend  his  utmost  strength  to  decide  it  ? 
This  had  been  a  work  of  far  more  importance  than  any  of  those  to 
which  he  applied  himself;  of  far  more  importance  than  his  reason- 
ings on  the  existence  of  a  Deity  ;  since  the  very  object  of  these  rea- 
sonings was  to  prove  that  we  have  a  natural,  intuitive,  and  invincible 
assurance  that  there  is  a  God,  and  therefore,  in  fact,  that  we  need  no 
reasoning  or  writing  on  the  subject.  Or  if  he  would  not  make  an 
effort  toward  the  decision  of  this  great  question  himself,  why  would 
he  not  lie  quiet  till  the  other  examiners  should  decide  it ;  cautious, 
even  to  anxiety,  not  to  hazard,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  single  position  of 
such  a  nature  as  must  assume  that  the  question  was  already  decided, 
and  decided  against  the  pretensions  of  the  book  professing  to  be  of 
divine  authority  ?  But  such  positions  he  made  no  difficulty  of  ad- 
vancing,  especially  in  what  was  called,  at  that  time,  his  magnum 
opus,  the  '  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.' — lb.  pp.  64,  55. 

The  papers  on  Fox's  History  of  the  early  part  of  the  Reign  of 
James  IL,  and  on  the  volumes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  deserv- 
ing of  attentive  and  repeated  perusal.  They  are  distinguished  by 
sound  constitutional  knowledge,  a  nice  discrimination  of  the 
qualities  of  the  respective  writers,  and  a  much  higher  standard 
of  morals  than  has  commonly  been  applied  to  the  actions  of 
public  men.    We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation^ 
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but  mtiat  restrict  ourselves  to  one,  which  we  select,  not  as  supe- 
rior to  others,  but  as  contaimiig  a  sentimeDt  of  the  soundest 
public  raornlity,  the  practical  reco^ition  of  which  is  of  the 
highest  moment  to  our  national  welfare.  We  are  perpetually 
told  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  private  character  of 
political  men;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true;  but  as 
commonly  used,  the  statement  is  both  false  and  pernicious.  It 
involves  a  fallacy  which  is  instantly  detected  when  a  keen  eye  ia 
fited  on  the  movements  of  the  political  world.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  slight  hold  we  can  have  on  the  patriotic  actions  of  a  man 
whose  private  life  is  a  continued  violation  of  moral  principle;  it 
is  impossible  that  such  an  one,  however  eloquent  or  zealous, 
should  command  that  measure  of  public  confidence  which  is 
needful  to  success  in  the  advocacy  of  a  popular  cause.  The 
people  must  be  satisfied  of  the  sincere  earnestness  of  their  advo- 
cate before  they  respond  to  his  appeals  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  sets  opposition  at  defiance,  and  this  they  never  can  be, 
unless  his  private  character  be  as  unexceptionable  as  his  oratory 
may  be  splendid.  In  the  most  memorable  period  of  our  history 
this  was  emphatically  the  case.  The  Pyms  and  Hampdens,  the 
Cromwells  and  Vanes  of  the  Long  Parliament,  were  men  of 
blameless  morals  when  they  assailed  the  strongholds  of  tyranny. 
Their  countrymen  knew  them  to  be  so,  and  trusted  in  them 
accordingly.  A  change,  however,  has  unhappily  ensued  since 
then,  and  men  of  the  loudest  pretensions  to  public  integrity  are 
in  consequence  to  be  met  with,  violating,  without  scruple  or 
pain,  all  the  dictates  of  morality,  and  sometimes  even  the  de- 
cencies of  life.  These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the 
following  reflections  on  the  most  splendid  orator  and  most 
enlightened  statesman  of  modem  times ; — we  need  not  say  that 
that  orator  and  statesman  was  Charles  James  Fox. 

'  How  pensive  has  been  the  sentiment  wilh  which  we  have  said, 
all  tliis  is  no  more  than  what  Fox  might  have  been:  nor  has  this 
feeling  been  in  the  least  beguiled  by  the  splendour  of  all  the  eulo- 
giuras,  by  the  fragrance  of  all  the  incense,  conferred  and  offered 
since  liis  death.  Ilia  name  stands  conspicuous  on  the  list  of  those, 
who  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  commission  on  whicli  their 
wonderful  endowments  would  seem  to  tell  that  they  bad  been  sent  to 
the  world,  by  the  Master  of  human  and  all  other  spirits.  It  is  thus 
that  mankind  are  doomed  to  sec  a  succession  of  individuals  rising 
among  them,  with  capacities  for  rendering  them  the  most  inestimable 
services,  but  faithless,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  high  vocation,  and 
either  never  attempting  the  generous  labours  which  invite  their 
talents,  or  combining  with  these  labours  the  vices  which  frustrate  their 
efficacy.  Our  late  distinguished  statesman's  exertions  for  the  public 
welfare  were  really  so  great,  and  in  many  instances,  we  have  no 
doubt,  so  well  intended,  that  it  is  peculiarly  ipunCMV  \o  \«J^OA.  Vi^s^ 
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defrauding  such  admirable  powers  and  efiforts  of  their  effect,  by 
means  of  those  parts  of  his  conduct  in  which  he  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  least  respectable  of  mankind ;  and  we  think  no  man  within  our 
memory  has  given  so  melancholy  an  example  of  this  self-counter- 
action. It  is  impossible  for  the  friends  of  our  constitution  and  of 
human  nature  not  to  feel  a  warm  admiration  for  Fox's  exertions, 
whatever  their  partial  motives,  and  whatever  their  occasional  ex- 
cesses might  be,  in  vindication  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  in 
hostility  to  the  rage  for  war,  and  in  extirpation  of  the  slave-trade. 
This  last  abomination,  which  had  gradually  lost,  even  on  the  basest 
part  of  the  nation,  that  hold  which  it  had  for  a  while  maintained  by  a 
delusive  notion  of  policy,  and  was  fast  sinking  under  the  hatred  of  all 
that  could  pretend  to  humanity  or  decency,  was  destined  ultimately 
to  fall  by  his  hand,  at  a  period  so  nearly  contemporary  with  the  end 
of  his  career,  as  to  give  the  remembrance  of  his  death  somewhat  of  a 
similar  advantage  of  association  to  that,  by  which  the  death  of  the 
Hebrew  champion  is  always  recollected  in  connexion  with  the  fall 
of  Dagon's  temple.  A  great  object  was  accomplished,  and  it  is  fair 
to  attribute  the  event,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  persevering  support 
of  that  most  estimable  individual  who  was  the  leader  of  the  design  ; 
but  as  to  his  immense  display  of  talent  on  the  wide  ground  of  general 
politics,  on  the  theory  of  true  freedom,  and  popular  rights ;  on  the 
great  and  increasing  influence  of  the  crown ;  on  the  corruption  and 
reform  of  public  institutions ;  on  severe  investigation  of  public 
expenditure ;  on  the  national  vigilance  proper  to  be  exercised 
over  the  conduct  of  government ;  and  on  the  right  of  any  nation  to 
change,  when  it  judges  necessary,  both  the  persons  and  the  form  of 
its  government ;  we  have  observed  with  the  deepest  mortification, 
times  without  number,  the  very  slight  and  transient  effect  on  the 
public  mind  of  a  more  argumentative  and  luminous  eloquence,  than 
probably  we  are  ever  again  to  see  irradiating  those  subjects,  and 
urging  their  importance.  Both  principles  and  practices,  tending 
toward  arbitrary  power  and  national  degradation,  were  progressively 
gaining  ground  during  the  much  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  was 
assaulting  them  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  the  people,  notwithstanding 
it  was  their  own  cause  that  he  was  maintaining  by  this  persevering 
warfare,  though  they  were  amused  indeed  with  his  exploits,  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  regard  him  otherwise  than  as  a  capital  prize- 
fighter, and  scarcely  thanked  him  for  the  fortitude  and  energy  which 
he  devoted  to  their  service.  He  was  allowed  to  be  a  most  admirable 
man  for  a  leader  of  opposition,  but  not  a  mortal  could  be  persuaded 
to  regard  that  opposition,  even  in  his  hands,  as  bearing  any  resem- 
blance to  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  Cato, 
an  opposition  of  which  pure  virtue  was  the  motive,  and  all  corrup- 
tions whate/er  the  object.  If  the  very  same  things  which  were  said 
by  Fox,  had  been  advanced  by  the  person  whose  imaginary  character 
we  have  sketched  in  the  preceding  pages,  they  would  have  become 
the  oracles  of  the  people  from  Berwick  to  Land's  End ;  corrupters 
and  intriguers  would  have  felt  an  impression  of  awe  when  he  rose  to 
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speak ;  no  political  doctors  oi  nostrums  could  have  cured  their  nerves 
of  a  strange  vibration  at  the  sound  of  bis  words,  a  vibration  very  apt 
to  reach  into  tbeir  consciences  or  their  Tears;  there  would  have  been 
something  mysterious  and  appalling  in  bis  voice,  a  sound  as  if  a 
multitude  of  voices  articulated  in  one ;  and  though  his  countenance 
should  have  looked  as  candid  and  friendly  as  Fox's  did,  these  gen- 
tlemen would  have  been  sometimes  subject  to  certain  fretful  peevish 
lapses  of  imagination  much  like  those  in  which  Macbeth  saw  the 
apparition  of  fianquo,  and  would  have  involuntarily  apostrophised 
him  as  the  dreaded  agent  o#detectioa  and  retribution.  They  would 
have  felt  themselves  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  for  they  would 
have  been  taught  to  recognise,  in  this  one  man,  the  most  real  repre- 
sentative  of  the  people,  whose  will  would  generally  be  soon  declared 
as  substantially  identical  with  his  opinions. — lb.  pp.  132 — 135. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  TV  re- 
flections on  the  death  of  Hume,  which  were  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form  many  years  since,  and  have  obt^ned  extensive  circulation. 
On  this  account  we  refrain  &om  transferring  them  to  our  pages, 
though  greatly  tempted  by  their  force  and  beauty  to  do  so.  The 
following  remarks  on  the  vivacity  displayed  by  Sir  Tbotnaa 
More,  in  the  immediate  anticipation  of  death,  should  be  read 
in  connexion  with  them,  and  are  equally  distinguished  by 
their  exquisite  felicity  and  truthfulness.  The  hilarity  of  the 
dcistical  philosopher  was  as  clearly  distinguishable  firom  that  of 
the  statesman,  bb  the  character  of  the  latter  was  more  elevated 
and  spiritual -like  than  that  of  the  former. 

'  Some  grave  and  pious  persons  have  been  inclined  to  censure 
this  gaiety,  as  incongruous  with  the  feelinga  appropriate  to  the 
solemn  situation.  We  would  observe,  that  though  we  were  to  admit, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  expressions  of  wit  end  pleasantry  are  unbe- 
coming the  last  hour,  yet  Sir  Thomas  More  may  be  justly  considered 
as  the  exception.  The  constitution  of  his  mind  was  so  singulaT  and 
so  happy,  that  throughout  his  life  his  humour  and  wit  were  evidently, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  compatible  in  almost  all  cases,  with  a  general 
direction  of  his  mind  to  serious  and  momentous  subjects.  His  gaiety 
did  not  imply  a  dereliction,  even  for  the  moment,  of  the  habitude  of 
mind  proper  to  a  wise  and  conscientious  man,  Itwasan  unquestion- 
able  matter  of  fact,  that  he  could  emit  pleasantries  and  be  seriously 
weighing  in  his  mind  an  important  point  of  equity  or  law,  and  could 
pass  directly  from  the  play  of  wit  to  the  acta  and  the  genuine  spirit 
of  devotion.  And  if  he  could  at  all  other  times  maintain  a  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  serious  thought  and  devout  sentiment,  unhurt  by  the 
gleaming  of  these  lambent  fires,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  they 
might  not  gleam  on  the  scaffold  also.  He  had  thousands  of  times 
before  approached  the  Almighty,  without  finding,  as  he  retired,  that 
one  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  one  of  the  attributes  ofextraordinary 
and  universal  talent  imparted  to  him  by  that  Being,  was  become 
extinct  in  consequence  of  pious  emotions :  and  his  last  addresses  to 
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that  Being  could  not  be  of  a  specifically  different  nature  from  the 
former ;  they  could  only  be  one  degree  more  solemn.  He  had 
before  almost  habitually  thought  of  death,  and  most  impressively 
realized  it ;  and  still  he  had  wit,  and  its  soil  lustre  was  to  his 
friends  but  the  more  delightful  for  gilding  so  grave  a  contemplation : 
well,  he  could  only  realize  the  awful  event  one  degree  more  im- 
pressively, when  he  saw  the  apparatus,  and  was  warned  that  this 
was  the  hour.  As  protestants,  we  undoubtedly  feel  some  defect 
of  complacency,  in  viewing  such  an  admirable  display  of  heroic  self- 
possession  mingled  with  so  much  error ;  iKit  we  are  convinced  that  he 
was  devoutly  obedient  to  what  he  believed  the  will  of  God,  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  cause  of  his  intrepidity, 
and  that  the  errors  of  his  faith  were  not  incompatible  with  his  interest 
in  that  sacrifice. 

'  There  is  so  little  danger  of  any  excessive  indulgence  of  sallies  of 
wit  in  the  hour  of  death,  that  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the 
question  how  far,  as  a  rule  applicable  to  good  men  in  general,  such 
vivacity,  as  that  of  More,  would  in  that  season  comport  with  the 
Christian  character ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  fully  com- 
port, in  any  case  substantially  resembling  his ;  in  any  case  where  the 
innocent  and  refined  play  of  wit  had  been  through  life  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  unaffected  operations  of  the  mind,  where  it  had 
never  been  felt  to  prevent  or  injure  serious  thinking  and  pious  feel- 
ing, and  where  it  mingled  with  the  clear  indications  of  a  real  Christian 
magnanimity  in  death.' — lb.  pp.  238,  239. 

We  pass  over  the  articles  on  Dr.  Paley  and  Sydney  SmitVs 
Sermons,  —  to  both  of  which  we  incite  the  especial  attention 
of  our  readers — in  order  to  make  room  for  the  observations 
of  our  author  on  a  subject  running  counter  to  our  here- 
ditary prepossessions^  but  not  surpassed  in  practical  impor- 
tance by  any  other  topic.  Amongst  the  many  anomalies  of 
our  national  character,  viewed  more  especially  in  its  develope- 
ment  amongst  religious  people,  none  is  more  singular  or  ex- 
ceptionable than  the  military  spirit  so  rife  amongst  us.  The 
repugnance  of  this  spirit  to  the  temper  of  the  christian  dis- 
pensation is  so  glaring,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
countenance  it  still  meets  with  from  the  professed  friends  of 
revelation.  We  arc  not  ignorant  of  the  pleas  by  which  it  is 
ordinarily  extenuated,  though  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  their  shallowness  and  fallacy  as  to  be  greatly  sur- 
prised at  their  being  resorted  to  by  the  avowed  disciples  of  the 
religion  of  peace.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  this  question, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  following  quotation  from  a 
review  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  Essays  on  Professional  Education. 

*  The  third  essay  is  on  Military  and  Naval  Education.  In  under- 
taking to  sketch  the  proper  education  for  the  several  professions. 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  has  omitted,  apparently  by  design,  to  premise  any 
observations  tending  to  tix  the  moral  estimate  of  each,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  those  persons  who  arc  compelled  to  consult  a  delicate 
conscience  in  chuo-sing  (he  professions  of  their  children.  A  fev 
observations  of  litis  kind  might  not  have  been  out  of  place,  at  ihe 
beginning  of  an  essay  on  the  method  oT  making  a  soldier  ;  for  such  a 
conscience  may  perversely  raise  a  very  strong  question,  whether  it 
be  right  lo  destine  a  child  to  the  occupation  of  slaying  men  ;  and, 
happily,  for  our  country,  (or  unhappily,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  more 
according  to  the  current  moral  principles  of  the  limes  to  say)  there 
are  a  certain  proportion  of  people  who  cannot  dismiss  in  practice 
their  convictions  of  right,  even  though  flattered  by  a  presumption 
that  their  names,  in  their  sons,  might  attain  the  splendour  of  military 
fame.  We  cannot  be  unaware  how  much  offence  there  are  persons 
capable  of  taking,  at  a  plain  description  of  war  in  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  its  chief  operation.  And  it  is,  to  be  sure,  very  hard  (hat 
what  has  been  bedizened  with  the  most  magnificent  epithets  of  every 
language,  what  has  procured  for  so  many  men  the  idolatry  of  the 
world,  what  lias  crowned  them  with  royal,  imperial,  and,  according 
to  the  usual  slang  on  (he  subject,  '  immortal'  honours,  what  has 
obtained  their  apoiheosis  in  history  and  poetry, — it  is  hard  and 
vexatious  that  this  same  adcired  maker  of  emperors  and  demigods, 
should  be  reducible  in  literal  truth  of  dpscription  to  '  tlie  occupa- 
tion of  slaying  men,'  and  should  therefore  hold  its  honours  at  (he 
mercy  of  the  first  gleam  of  sober  t^ense  (hnt  shall  break  upon  man- 
kind. But,  however  whimsical  it  may  appear  to  recollect  (hat  ihe 
great  business  of  war  is  slaughter,  however  deplorably  low-minded  it 
may  appear  to  regard  all  the  splendour  of  fame  with  which  war  has 
been  blazoned,  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  gilding  of  that  hideous 
idol  lo  which  the  Mexicans  sacrificed  their  human  hecatombs,  how- 
ever foolish  it  may  be  thought  to  make  a  difficulty  of  consenting  to 
merge  (he  eternal  laws  of  morality  in  the  policy  of  states,  and  however 
presumptuous  it  may  seem  to  condemn  so  many  privileged,  and 
eloquent,  and  learned,  and  reverend  personages,  aa  any  and  every 
war  is  sure  to  find  its  advocates, — it  remains  an  obstinate  fact,  that 
there  are  some  men  of  such  perverted  perceptions  aa  to  apprehend 
that  revenge,  rage  and  cruelly,  blood  and  fire,  wounds,  shrieks, 
groans,  and  death,  with  an  infinite  accompaniment  of  collateral 
crimes  and  miseries,  are  the  elements  of  what  so  many  besotted 
mortals  have  worshipped  in  every  age  under  the  title  of  glorious 
war  To  be  told  that  this  is  just  the  common-place  with  which 
dull  and  envious  moralists  have  always  railed  against  martial  glory 
will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  modify  their  apprehension  of  a 
plain  matter  of  fact.  What  signifies  it  whether  moralists  are  dull, 
envious,  and  dealers  in  common-place,  or  not  ?  No  matter  who  says 
it,  or  from  what  motive  ;  the  fact  is,  that  vrar  consists  of  (he  compo- 
nents here  enumerated,  and  is  therefore  an  infernal  abomination, 
when  maintained  for  any  object,  and  according  to  any  measures,  not 
honestly  within  the  absolute  necessities  of  defence.     In  these  juati- 
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fyiog  necessities,  we  include  the  peril  to  which  another  nation  with 
perfect  innocence  on  its  part  may  be  exposed,  from  the  injustice  of 
a  third  power ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Dutch  people,  saved  by 
Elizabeth  from  being  destroyed  by  Spain.  Now  it  needs  not  be 
said  that  wars,  justifiable,  on  either  side,  on  the  pure  principles  of 
lawful  defence,  are  the  rarest  things  in  history.  Whole  centuries  all 
over  darkened  with  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  explored  from  begin* 
ning  to  end,  without  perhaps  finding  two  instances  in  which  any  one 
belligerent  power  can  be  pronounced  to  have  adopted  every  pre> 
caution,  and  made  every  effort,  concession,  and  sacrifice,  required  by 
Christian  morality,  in  order  to  avoid  war ;  to  have  entered  into  it 
with  extreme  reluctance,  to  have  entertained  while  prosecuting  it,  an 
ardent  desire  for  peace,  promptly  seizing  every  occasion  and  expe- 
dient of  conciliation ;  to  have  sincerely  forsworn  all  ambitious 
objects,  to  have  spumed  the  foolish  pride  of  not  being  the  first  to 
offer  peace,  and  to  have  ended  the  war  the  very  first  hour  that  it 
was  found  that  candid  negociation  and  moderate  terms  would  be 
acceded  to  by  the  enemy.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  military 
history  of  this  country  is  not  the  record  where  such  examples  are  to 
be  sought.  But  it  may  be  presumed,  we  suppose,  that  those  parents 
whose  moral  principles  are  to  be  of  any  use  to  their  children,  will 
abhor  the  idea  of  their  sons  being  employed  in  any  war  that  has 
not  the  grounds  of  justification  here  enumerated.  But  then,  in 
order  to  their  feeling  themselves  warranted  to  educate  those  sons  for 
ttie  business  of  war,  they  must  have  a  firm  assurance  that  the  moral 
principles  of  their  nation,  or  its  government,  are  about  to  become  so 
transformed,  that  tticre  shall  be,  during  the  lives  of  their  children, 
no  war  which  shall  not,  on  the  part  of  their  country,  stand  within  the 
justifying  conditions  that  we  have  specified.  And  let  a  conscientious 
parent  seriously  reflect,  whether  there  be  any  good  cause  for  enter- 
taining such  an  assurance.  But,  unless  he  has  such  an  assurance,  he 
gives  his  son  to  be  shaped  and  finished,  like  a  sword  or  a  bayonet  in 
a  Birmingham  manufactory,  to  be  employed  in  deeds  of  slaughter, 
righteous  or  iniquitous,  just  as  may  be  determined  by  the  persons  in 
power,  to  whom  he  must  sell  his  services  unconditionally,  and  whose 
determinations  may  probably  enough  be  guided  by  the  most  de- 
praved principles ;  while  there  is  this  unfortunate  difierence  between 
the  youth  and  the  sword,  that  the  youth  who  is  thus  becoming  an 
instrument  of  slaughter,  cannot  still  be  divested  of  the  accountable- 
ness  of  a  moral  agent.  A  melancholy  case !  that  the  father  should 
hove  cause  to  deplore  the  impossibility  of  his  son's  being  at  once  an 
accomplished  soldier  and  an  idiot. — If  a  time  shall  come  when  the 
nation  and  its  government  shall  manifest,  with  anything  like  a  suffi- 
cient security  for  permanently  manifesting,  half  as  much  moderation 
as  they  have  shown  pride  and  ambition,  and  half  as  decided  an 
attachment  to  peace  as  they  have  shown  violent  passion  for  war, 
during  the  last  half  century,  then  the  parent's  conscientious  scruples 
may  bo  turned  from  the  general  question  of  the  morality  of  the 
military  employment,  to  the  particular  considerations  of  its  probable 
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influence  on  his  son's  character,  and  its  dangers  to  his  life ;  thai  is  to 
say,  if  all  Buch  considerations,  and  the  proression  itself,  are  not  by 
that  time  set  aside  by  the  final  cessation  of  war.  In  the  meantime, 
conscientious  parents  may  do  well  to  resign  the  ambition  of  training; 
sons  to  martial  glory,  to  those  fathers — a  plentiful  compliment — who 
will  laugh  at  the  sickly  conscience  which  scruples  to  devote  a  youth 
to  the  profession  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  the  wars  in  which  he 
shall  be  employed  may  be  iniquitous  — lb.  pp.  401^-404. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  our  author's  observations 
on  the  character  of  Whitefield  and  the  causes  of  his  remarkable 
success,  and  would  invite  the  close  attention  of  our  mimaterial 
readers  to  them.  The  secret  of  that  succesa  would  amply  repay 
for  the  labour  of  diligent  study.  After  alluding  to  the  dispro- 
portioned  sttccess  of  Whitefield,  as  compared  with  his  strictly 
iutellectual  endowments,  Mr.  Foster  remarks — 

'  It  would  be,  then,  a  very  interesting  inquiry.  What  were  pre- 
cisely the  causes  of  that  prodigious  and  most  happy  eflect,  which 
accompanied  the  ministrations  of  a  men  who  was  one  of  the  three  or 
four  moat  powerful  and  useful  preachers  since  the  apostolic  age ; — 
what,  we  mean,  were  the  causes  exclusively  of  an  extraordinary 
agency  of  divine  power — those  human  causes,  which  are  adaptRd  to 
produce  a  great  and  a  calculable e Sect,  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  human  constitution  ?     It  would  be  quite  proper  to  take  the 

?[Uestion,  in  the  first  instance,  on  this  limited  ground ;  inquiring  how 
ar  Whitefield's  qualifications  were  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  great 
eSect  on  men,  with  respect  to  other  interesting  concerns  to  which 
the  exercise  of  those  qualifications  was  applicable,  and  in  which  the 
results  of  that  exercise  might  be  considered  as  the  proportionate  and 
ordinary  effects  of  the  human  cause. 

'  It  is  not  with  the  slightest  view  of  attempting  any  such  disquisi- 
lion  that  we  have  suggested  it.  We  began  with  the  intention  of  pro* 
ceeding  very  few  words  further,  than  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  a 
philosopher  had  written  a  life  of  Whitefield,  on  the  plan  of  institut- 
ing and  determining  such  an  inquiry.  Such  a  biographer  finding, 
we  presume,  as  a  philosopher,  a  vast  proportion  of  effect  beyond 
what  could  be  explained  by  the  talents  of  the  agent,  taken  at  their 
highest  possible  estimate,  and  combined  with  all  that  could  be 
deemed  favourable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  would,  as  a 
Christian,  assign,  as  the  paramount  cause,  the  intervention  of  an 
extraordinary  influence  from  heaven,  giving  an  efficacy  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  human  agent  incomparably  beyond  any  natural  power  of 
its  faculties  and  exertions.  And,  indeed,  what  would  the  judgment 
of  thiU  man  be  worth,  who,  even  viewing  the  case  merely  as  a  philo- 
sopher, should  fail  or  refuse  to  recognize  a  divine  agency  in  the  change 
of  a  multitude  of  profane  and  wicked  men  into  religious  and  virtuous 
ones,  by  means  so  simple  as  Whitefield's  plain  addresses  to  tbeu-^M!^- 
or  perverted  understandings,  their  insenaMe  ^  ^  '■>—— 
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depraved  passions  ?  A  man  who  professes  to  philosophize  on  human 
nature  ought  to  have  some  way  of  accounting  for  such  facts,  when 
brought  before  him  on  competent  evidence,  and  in  great  numbers. 
And  what  a  laudable  pliilosophy  it  would  be,  thit  should  find  such 
facts  to  be  quite  according  to  the  general  principles  and  the  ordinary 
courne  of  human  nature  ;  or,  acknowledging  them  not  to  be  so,  should 
either  carelessly  attribute  them  to  chance,  or  should  virtually  revive, 
for  a  new  and  higher  application,  the  old  notion  of  occult  qualities ! 
As  if  the  cast  off  rags  and  broken  implements  of  antiquated  physics 
wore  quite  good  enough  for  the  service  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
morals,  and  religion. 

'  These  slight  remarks  are  made  with  any  other  purpose  in  the  world 
than  that  of  depreciating  the  endowments  of  Whitefield.  While 
regarding  liis  powers,  strictly  intellectual,  as  all  discerning  readers  of 
his  writings  must  do,  as  very  moderate ;  and  while  holding,  as  also 
all  those  who  coincide  with  Whitefield  in  religious  faith  hold,  that  an 
energy  indefinitely  superior  to  that  of  any  or  all  the  powers  he  ex- 
erted was  evinced  in  the  success  which  attended  him;  we  have  all 
the  admiration  which  it  can  seem  little  better  than  idly  gratuitous  to 
profess,  of  those  extraordinary  qualifications  which  he  displayed  in 
the  sacred  cause — qualifications  which  were  adapted,  even  according 
to  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  to  excite  a  very  great 
sensation.  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  his  hearers  that  have 
lefl  memorials  of  him,  or  that  still  survive  to  describe  him,  he  had  an 
energy  and  happy  combination  of  the  passions,  so  very  extraordinary 
as  to  constitute  a  commanding  species  of  sublimity  of  character.  In 
their  swell,  their  fluctuations,  their  very  turbulence,  these  passions 
so  faithfully  followed  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  with  such  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  being  utterly  clear  of  all  design  of  oratorical 
management,  that  they  bore  all  the  dignity  of  the  subject  along  with 
them,  and  never  appeared,  in  their  most  ungovernable  emotions, 
either  extravagant  or  ludicrous  to  any  but  minds  of  the  coldest  or 
profancst  order.  They  never,  like  the  violent  ebullitions  of  mere 
temperament,  confounded  his  ideas,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  the 
effoot  of  giving  those  ideas  a  distinct  and  matchlessly  vivid  enounce- 
mcnt :  insomuch,  that  ignorant  and  half- barbarous  men  often  seemed, 
in  ft  way  which  amazed  even  themselves,  to  understand  Christian 
truths  on  their  first  delivery.  Some  of  them  might  have  heard,  and 
they  had  heard  as  unmeaning  sounds,  similar  ideas  expressed  in  the 
church  service  ;  but  in  Whitefield's  preaching  they  seemed  to  strike 
on  their  minds  in  fire  and  light.  His  delivery,  if  that  could  be 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  distinguishable  from  that  energy  which  inflamed 
his  whole  being,  was  confessedly  oratorical  in  the  highest  degree  of 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  It  varied  through  all  the  feelings, 
and  gave  the  most  natural  and  emphatic  expression  of  them  all.  He 
had,  l>osidos,  great  presence  of  mind  in  preaching,  and  the  utmost 
aptitude  to  take  advantage  of  attending  circumstances,  and  even  the 
incidouts  of  the  moment. 

*  His  display  of  unparalloled  energy  was  uniformlj  accompuiied  bj 
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irresTBtibte  evidence — in  tite  perfectly  inurtilicial  character  of  his 
signs  of  passion — in  the  cxliuusling  frequency  iind  interminuble  pro- 
secution of  his  labouis — in  the  courage  and  hazard  in  which  some 
of  them  were  ventured  on— iit  the  complete  renunciation,  which 
such  a  course  plainly  involved,  of  all  vie*a  of  emolument  and  prefer- 
ment— and  in  his  forbearance  to  attempt,  to  any  material  extent,  any 
thing  like  an  organized  scclaiian  Eystem  of  co-operation — irresistible 
evidence,  that  his  unceasing  exertion,  that  bis  persuasions,  his  ex- 
pos lulationii.  bis  vehemence,  bis  very  indignation,  were  all  inspirited 
by  a  perfectly  genuine  and  unquenchable  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause, 
and  the  eternal  welfare  of  men :  and  our  unhappy  nature  is  yet  not 
so  totally  perverse,  but  that  (bis  will  always  make  a  great  iropressiun 
on  the  multitude. 

'Again,  it  was,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  a  great  luxury, 
in  spite  uf  the  pain,  to  have  the  mind  so  roused  and  stimulated,  the 
passions  so  agitated.  For  the  sake  of  this,  even  religion,  evangelical 
religion,  would  be  endured  for  a  little  while  ;  and  great  numbers,  who 
were  inveigled  by  this  mere  love  of  strong  excitement  to  endure  re- 
ligion a  little  while,  were  happily  so  effectually  caught,  that  they 
could  never  afterwards  endure  life  without  religion. 

'  According  to  all  testimony,  the  ministry  of  the  national  church 
was  at  that  time  generully  such,  as  to  give,  with  respect,  at  least,  to 
the  excitement  of  attention,  a  tenfold  effect  to  (be  preaching  of 
Whitefield.  It  wee  such  a  contrast  as  could  not  but  contribute  to 
magnify  him  into  a  stupendous  prodigy.  He  might  be  called,  by  the 
ministers  of  this  very  church,  a  fanatic,  a  madman,  or  a  deceiver ;  he 
might  be  proclaimed  and  proscribed  under  all  terms  and  forma  uf  op- 
probrium or  execration;  but,  the  while,  itwasperfectlyinevitable.that 
'  all  the  world  would  wonder  after  the  beast.'— Vol  ii.  pp.  288—291. 

Were  we  required  to  point  out  the  paper  which,  beyond  all 
others  was  characteristic  of  the  author,  we  should  probably  refer 
to  the  Review  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  AHnmomical  IHscoursts,  The 
grandeur  and  amplitude  of  thesubject  appear  to  have  exerted  their 
full  influence  on  the  writer,  whose  profound  intellect  was  con- 
joined  with  an  imagination  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  order.  Our 
limits  are,  however,  exceeded,  and  we  must  therefore  abstain 
from  quotation.  We  part  from  the  voliunes  with  regret,  and 
scarcely  need   recommend  them   to   the  early  perusal  of  our 


Art,  VII.    Ireland,   Sodat,   Political,  and  Religioiu.     By  Gustave  de 
Beaumont.  2  vols.  8 vo.     Fourth  Edition.      Pans.    1841. 

We  are  persuaded  that  our  intelligent  readers  will,  one  and  all, 
sympathize  with  us,  in  bewailing  the  present  circumatan.<:«»  ^ 
Ireland,    If  the  woof  <rf  her  deatmy  in«3  \»  cOTavwAjA,  -v-fio. 
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any  lines  of  glory,  they  have  yet  to  make  their  appearance. 
Hitherto  her  history  has  been  fraught  with  disaster, — evolv- 
ing period  after  period  of  obscurity,  misfortune,  and  darkness. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  we  may  now  and  then 
discern  a  ray  of  light  gleaming  from  the  casements  of  her  mo- 
nasteries, but  the  illumination  quickly  vanishes.  Miracles  and 
traditions,  indeed,  invest  her  with  some  interest,  as  the  reputed 
abode  of  saints ;  but  these,  too,  when  examined,  soon  dwindle 
into  shadows.  The  halo  of  what  may  be  term^  religious  my- 
thology will  be  foimd  to  cover  little  else  than  weakness,  oppres- 
sion, and  savagery.  Agricola  used  often  to  tell  his  biographer, 
that,  Legume  und  et  modicis  auxiliis  debeUari  obtinerique  Hiber* 
niam  posse !  Jerome  describes  the  Irish  as  a  set  of  dainty  canni- 
bals ;  and  without  doubt  they  must  have  been  immersed  in  bar- 
barism and  misery.  Under  Charlemagne,  some  of  the  Scandi- 
navians descended  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  future  cities.  When  their  vigour  declined,  the  native  or  Cel- 
tic chieftains  are  said  to  have  formed  five  provincial  kingdoms, 
in  whose  soil  were  sown  and  fostered  the  seeds  of  an  iron  aris- 
tocracy, exulting  in  tanistry,  rather  than  primogeniture ;  and  in 
curious  customs  of  gavelkind,  differing  from  those  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  races.  The  tenure  of  land  came  thereby  to  be  rendered 
about  as  uncertain  as  the  grand  enemies  of  civilization  could 
desire.  We  suspect  that  for  generations  every  man  did  that 
which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes,  amidst  mountains,  bogs, 
and  morasses.  Grovemment  was  a  nominis  umbra  ;  or,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  such,  took  precisely  that  shape  already  alluded  to — 
the  many-headed  monster  of  a  congeries  of  chieftainships. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  told  by  Hallam,  that  the  Brehon  judges  sat 
with  primeval  simplicity  '  upon  turfen  benches,  in  conspicuous 
situations,  to  determine  controversies.'  The  rude  members  of 
each  sept  wore,  perhaps,  fewer  garments  then  than  they  do  now ; 
yet  it  is  heart-sickening  to  see  how  little  the  real  physical  com- 
forts of  the  poor  Irish  have  advanced  within  the  lapse  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  Murder  was  compounded  for  by  a  fine ;  arts  and 
commerce  were  nearly  unknown.  A  few  round  towers  had  been 
erected  probably  by  the  Norwegian  Ostmen,  whose  stone 
churches  gave  the  aborigines  their  earliest  ideas  of  architectiure. 
The  first  castle  ever  built  was  that  of  Tuam,  not  long  before  the 
invasion  of  Strongbow.  Christianity,  however,  had  done  some- 
thing in  mollifying  mere  national  disposition.  The  tiger  was  so 
far  t^imed,  that  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  description  drawn  by 
our  constitutional  historian  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister 
island,  throughout  the  twelfth  century.  '  Their  qualities  were 
such  as  belong  to  man  by  his  original  nature,  and  which  he  dis- 
plays  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  state  of  societv  is 
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inartificial ;  thej  were  gay,  generous,  hospitable,  ardent  in  at- 
tachment and  hate,  credulous  of  falsehood,  prone  to  anger  and 
violence,  generallj  crafty,  and  cruel.  "With  these  customary 
attributes  of  a  barbarous  people,  the  Irish  character  was  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  vivacity  of  imagination,  an  enthusiasm 
and  impetuosity  of  passion,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  bias 
towards  a  submissive  and  superstitious  spirit  in  religion.'  So 
masterly  and  truthful  a  sketch  should  have  been  hung  up,  both 
firamed  and  glazed,  in  the  cabinets  of  our  leading  statesmen ! 

Several  greedy  nobles  of  England,  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  of 
Rome,  and  our  politic  Henry  the  Second,  formed  a  triumvirate 
of  powers  impatient  for  the  spoil.  There  are  declared  to  have 
been  at  one  time,  no  less  than  three  hundred  bislioprics  in  Ire- 
land, altogether  independent  of  the  papacy ;  until,  a  little  before 
the  British  invasion,  one  of  their  {irimates  solicited  a  pall  from 
his  Ilolineas,  according  to  the  discipline  long  practised  in  other 
western  churches.  Adrian,  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
excited  his  royal  countryman,  already  nothing  loth,  to  undertake 
the  task  of  subjugating  so  tempting  an  ecclesiastical  territory 
under  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  The  rest  is  well  known.  Henry 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  homage  from  the  native  princes. 
His  English  barons  were  to  hold  their' possessions  in  feudal  su- 
zerainty, parcelling  them  out  among  their  retainers,  and  expel- 
ling the  natives  through  the  usual  processes  of  fire  and  sword. 
The  popedom  has  really  gained  the  most  in  the  long  run. 
Rome  has  in  no  quarter  of  Christendom  more  faithfiil  subjects 
than  the  sis  or  seven  millions  of  Catholics  inhabiting  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  Leinster.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  domi- 
nation of  the  conquerors  never  took  root,  nor  was  snfiFered  to  do 
80.  Its  grand  characteristic  has  been  force,  from  first  to  last. 
The  forms  of  better  things  were  nominally  established  within 
what  was  termed  the  royal  pale,  or  those  parts  of  Ireland  which 
the  Plantagenet  reckoned  lus  own ,  but  that  was  all.  His  great 
nobles  lived  as  they  hsted.  Charters,  immunities,  privileges  of 
legal  process,  courts  of  justice,  and  trials  by  jury,  were  just  so 
many  cobwebs  to  magnates  with  a  potent  arm,  sheathed  in  mail, 
wielding  an  irresistible  sword,  and  looking  npon  the  weak  as 
only  made  to  be  meat  for  the  strong.  The  grasp  of  ohgarchy 
has  been  upon  Ireland  for  ages !  We  may  perceive  clearly, 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fijurteenth  centuries,  the  embryos  of 
current  grievances.  The  yoke  of  English  lords  beyond  the 
Irish  Channel  proved  worse  than  their  villenage  at  home,  more 
grinding, — more  oppressive, — more  without  an  object, — more 
beyond  control, — and  therefore  in  all  respects  more  eruel.  The 
natives,  having  stipulated  for  their  ancient  usages,  came  ta  Vm, 
regarded  as  aUens  always,  and  gcttetuSij  «»  c\ieoaft»,^«SK«fc  vsoa. 
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own  tribunals.  With  certain  exceptions,  it  was  not  even  held 
felony  to  kill  an  Irishman  ;  since  his  assassination  might  be 
atoned  for  with  money.  Meanwhile,  the  degeneracy  of  the  vic- 
torious settlers  followed  hard  upon  their  crimes.  They  sank 
rapidly  to  the  level  of  their  serfs  and  slaves,  instead  of  elevating 
these  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  In  custom,  dress,  language, 
personal  filthiness,  profligacy,  and  violence,  they  betrayed  a  pre- 
ference for  all  sorts  of  inhuman  licentiousness.  An  old  Irish 
statute,  the  25th  Hen.  VI.  c.  4,  lifts  up  the  curtain  with  quaint 
simplicity  from  such  scenes  as  tlie  following,  showing  how  both 
nations  were  involved  in  utter  lawlessness.  ^For  that  now 
there  is  no  diversity  in  array  between  English  marchers  and  Irish 
enemies,  which  do  rob  and  kill  by  the  highways,  and  destroy  the 
common  people,  by  lodging  upon  them  in  the  nights ;  and  also 
do  kill  the  husbands  in  the  nights,  and  do  take  their  goods/  (we 
presume  their  wives,  since  there  could  have  been  little  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Irishmen) ;  'wherefore  it  is  ordained  that  no 
manner  of  man,  that  will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman,  shall  have 
a  beard  above  his  mouth  :  that  is  to  say,  he  shall  have  no  hairs 
upon  his  upper  lip,  but  that  the  said  lip  be  once  at  least  shaven 
every  fortnight,  or  of  equal  growth  with  the  nether  lip.  And  if 
any  be  found  contrary  hereunto,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  them 
and  their  goods,  as  Irish  enemies,  and  to  ransom  them  as  Irish 
enemies !'  We  quote  this  as  irrefragable  evidence  for  demon- 
strating the  purpose  we  have  in  hand,  namely,  that  the  greater 
country  has  all  along,  from  time  immemorial,  tyrannized  over 
the  less.  The  sister  kingdom  has  a  heavy  account  against  us, 
and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  several  members  of  the 
European  confederacy,  with  Jonathan  from  the  United  States  for 
their  foreman,  are  quite  ready,  on  the  very  earliest  occasion,  to 
find  a  verdict  accordingly.  The  professed  constitution  of  Ire- 
land was  nearly  a  counterpart  of  our  own.  The  administration, 
according  to  Hallam,  '  was  vested  in  an  English  justiciary,  or 
lord  deputy,  with  a  council  of  judges,  principal  officers,  prelates, 
and  barons,  subordinate  to  that  of  England.  The  courts  were 
the  same  in  both  countries,  but  writs  of  error  lay  from  judg- 
ments given  in  the  King's  Bench  to  the  same  court  in  England.' 
Ireland  had  also  nominal  parliaments;  yet  dependent  in  the 
same  manner.  All,  in  fact,  was  internal  disorder  and  ruin ;  the 
embers  of  a  civil  conflagration,  only  prevented  from  bursting 
forth  into  flames,  through  the  wretched  expedient  of  wet  blan- 
kets. Whenever  these  were  withdrjiwn,  the  fire  took  its  course. 
During  the  contests  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  interests  and 
influence  of  England  smouldered  and  crumbled  away.  Under 
Henry  the  Seventh  they  extended  over  a  mere  strip  of  country 
from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  on  the  coast,  and  for  about  thirty 
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miles  inland.  The  Tudors,  however,  soon  built  up  agun  the 
poUcy  of  their  predecessors.  Poyning's  law,  passed  at  Drogheda 
ill  1405,  helped  to  restore  Britisli  supremacy.  It  enacted, 
amongst  other  important  protiaions,  that  all  statutes  lately  made 
in  En{;land  should  be  deemed  good  and  elTectnat  in  Ireland ; 
and  although  this  had  been  declared  before,  by  an  act  uuder 
Edward  the  Fourth,  it  is  from  this  era  that  the  English  sceptre 
ciime  forth  once  more,  like  the  club  of  Hercules,  crushing  into 
atoms  every  impediment  to  its  progress.  Henry  the  Eighth 
prostrated  the  Fitzgernlds,  and  appropriated  their  lands.  Ire- 
land had  been  hitherto  only  styled  a  lordship,  but  he  raised  it 
into  a  kingdom.  Then  came  the  Reformation,  with  its  fresh 
elements  of  confusion  and  difficulty.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
entertain  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  religion,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  Ireland  lias  clung  to  it  as  her  palladium.  Protes- 
tantism cau  gain  nothing  by  blinking  this  great  fact.  The 
Blue  Beard  who  had  declared  himself  Head  of  the  Church  in 
England,  proceeded  to  do  the  same  at  DubUn.  The  hierarchy 
there  resisted,  almost  to  a  man,  the  pretensions  of  a  lay  pope, 
although  in  the  later  scenes  of  the  church  and  state  drama, 
under  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  not  a  few  wheeled  round  with  the 
times,  and  compromised  with  their  consciences.  Meanwhile 
the  commonalty  abjured  these  treacherous  and  secular  shep- 
herds, teaching  their  children  and  children's  children  to  detest 
the  English  establishment  as  they  would  death  itself.  National 
animosities  thus  grew  exasperated  by  the  still  more  invincible 
prejudices  of  superstition.  The  disciples  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
dwindled  into  the  merest  inconsiderable  minority  among  the 
Anglo-Irish  colony,  as  well  as  amongst  the  natives.  Their 
church  remmued  a  casket  without  its  jewels,  a  temple  without 
worshippers,  a  government  without  subjects,  a  fold  without  sheep, 
of  whicli  Inst  the  dogs  were  as  dumb  of  voice  as  they  were  ra- 
venous in  appetite  and  violence.  The  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland  is  not,  therefore,  a  grievance  of  yesterday,  but  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  catholics  of  three  hundred  years  standing. 

llic  virgin  queen,  and  her  successors,  never  dreamed  of  treat- 
ing Ireland,  otherwise  than  as  our  sapient  squirearchy  treat 
tlieir  hounds.  Rebelbon  after  rebellion,  of  the  Desmonds  and 
Tyrones,  enabled  the  crown  to  scourge  the  people  into  sullen 
and  ferocious  submission.  Before  James  the  First  commenced 
his  procedures  in  Ulster,  desolation  seems  to  have  stalked 
through  the  land.  Holingshed  declares,  that  '  every  way  the 
curse  of  God,'  by  which  he  must  have  meant  the  English  con- 
queror, '  was  so  great,  and  the  land  had  become  so  barren  of  maa 
and  benat,  that  whosoever  did  travel  from  tiie  one  end  to  tb» 
other  of  all  Muoster,  even  Scorn  'WsteECoiA.,  \a  V)an  "Sssa^.  ^ 
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Limerick^  which  is  about  six-score  miles^  should  not  meet  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  saving  in  towns  and  cities ;  nor  yet  see 
any  creature  but  the  very  wolves,  the  foxes,  and  other-like  ra- 
vening animals/  Elizabeth  was  once  assured,  that  her  deputy. 
Sir  Arthur  Grey,  had  left  little  for  her  to  reign  over,  bid  ashes 
and  carcases !  The  Protestant  establishment  had  been  set  up, 
by  the  foulest  play,  with  regard  to  the  packing  of  an  assembly 
honoured,  or  rather  mocked  with  the  appellation  of  a  Parliament ! 
The  Stuarts  abhorred  even  the  vestiges  of  liberty,  and  therefore 
acted  accordingly  in  both  islands.  James  enforced  all  the 
penalties  against  recusancy,  extinguishing  at  the  same  time  the 
old  tenures  and  usages  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind.  He  resolved 
further  to  employ  the  vast  forfeitures  which  had  escheated  to 
his  crown,  in  promoting  British  settlements  throughout  various 
counties,  more  especially  in  the  north.  Gross  injustice  came 
now  to  be  practised  upon  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  towards 
the  native  Irish.  The  monarch  and  his  minions  extorted  from 
the  prostrate  people  whatever  they  had  left  to  surrender  :  nor 
can  we  question  for  a  moment,  but  that  the  religious  tyranny  of 
the  Anglican  establishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inquisition 
into  defective  titles  as  to  native  estates,  on  the  other,  were  the 
primary  causes  of  the  tragedy  in  1641.  Even  the  lords  of  the 
pale  could  not  help  seeing,  that  the  self-styled  Solomon  of  his 
age,  drove  matters  forward  too  fast,  in  his  unconstitutional 
mode  of  moulding  Parliaments  to  his  wiD.  They  once  ventured 
to  remonstrate  to  their  master  against  the  sudden  creation  of 
forty  new  boroughs ;  to  which  his  reply  characteristically  ex- 
pressed the  soul  of  that  arbitrary  policy,  which  England  has 
denounced  towards  herself,  whilst  daring  to  practise  it  towards 
another :  ^  What  is  it  to  you,  whether  I  make  many  or  few 
boroughs  ?  My  council  may  consider  the  fitness,  if  I  require  it. 
But  what,  if  I  had  created  forty  noblemen  and  four  hundred 
boroughs  ?  Tlic  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the  better  cheer.' 
Strafford  carried  on  the  game  of  despotism,  fraud,  confiscation, 
and  legal  vengeance.  Cromwell  substituted  the  naked  sword  for 
the  last,  and  was  probably  more  honest  in  doing  so.  But  ac- 
cording to  lord  Clarendon,  the  sanguinary  measures  of  his  army 
were  such,  that  the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars  to  their  close,  have  never  been  surpassed 
but  by  those  of  the  Jews  imder  Titus  !  Any  decadence  of  ani- 
mosity towards  England,  withdrew  further  from  realization  than 
ever :  nor  could  the  act  of  settlement  at  the  Restoration,  nor  the 
fierce  contest  consequent  upon  the  Revolution,  be  expected  to 
compose  the  bubbling  volcano  of  an  exasperated  kingdom.  The 
trea^  of  Limerick  only  hushed  the  uproar  for  a  time.  Out- 
lawry and  massacre,  had  done  so  enormous  a  work,  that  they 
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hesitated  a  white,  throu^  very  weariness.  Catholicism  still 
reigned  in  the  affections  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  where  it  sat, 
like  Marius  upon  the  rains  of  Carthage.  Around  it  lay  a  de- 
vastated realm.  Its  votaries,  from  having  possessed  in  former 
generations  tlie  great  bulk  of  landed  property,  from  Cape  Clear 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  could  now  scarcely  call  one-seventh  of 
the  soil  their  own.  Even,  on  that  remnant,  it  was  persecuted 
and  insulted.  Glebes,  tithes,  and  altars,  had  passed  into  other 
hands.  No  Papist  might  keep  a  school,  or  teach  in  private 
houses,  except  the  children  of  the  family.  The  nearest  and 
dearest  relationships  of  life  were  watched  and  interfered  with, 
'  by  a  series  of  laws,'  says  Hallam, '  during  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Anne,  which  have  scarce  a  parallel  in  European  history, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  who  yet  were  but  a  feeble  minority  of 
the  whole  people.'  In  Ireland,  however,  her  <qfpreMori  were  the 
handful  in  numbers.  They  might  have  been  swept  out  of  the 
land,  but  for  the  military  power  of  Great  Britain.  Hence,  the 
fretting  ulcer  of  shame,  and  visible  injury,  had  no  chance  of 
healing.  The  priests  were  hunted  down,  registered  like  aliens, 
fleeced  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity,  banished  into  foreign 
parts  for  the  slightest  infringement  of  unrighteous  rcgidations, 
and  given  over  as  rictims  to  the  most  abandoned  informers. 
Political  rights  were  of  course  annihilated.  The  elective  franchise 
was  taken  away  from  Romanists  of  whatever  degree,  in  1715;  or 
perhaps  not  al»olutely,  until  1727.  When  the  Irish  Parliament 
presumed  to  deny  an  appellant  jurisdiction  to  the  British  sceptre, 
our  indignant  aristocracy  rose  like  one  man,  and  brought  in  their 
bill  for  better  securing  the  dependancy  of  Ireland ;  whereby  it 
was  enacted,  that  his  Majesty  with  tlic  Enghsh  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  '  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes,  binding  upon  the 
kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland.'  Archbishops  Boulter  and  Stone 
took  care  that  this  Infamous  Act  should  not  remain  a  dead  letter. 
All  the  principal  offices,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  were  con- 
ferred on  strangers.  The  former  of  the  primates  just  mentioned, 
had  no  better  expedient  for  carrying  on  administration,  than 
importing  as  many  English  born  bishops  as  possible :  for  'these 
are  the  persons,'  he  sagaciously  observes, '  im  whom  the  government 
must  depend  for  doing  the  public  busineM  here  ■' '  When,  notwith- 
standing  all  this  tyranny,  the  country  proved  in  so  thriving  a 
condition  in  1753,  that  there  happen^  to  be  a  surplus  revenue, 
thelrish  House  of  Commons,  then  in  session  at  Dublin,  determined 
to  apply  it  towards  the  liquidation  of  debt.  But  no ;  England 
had  the  effrontery  to  maintain,  that  the  entire  revenue  beloTM^i^ 
tu  the  king  t  Ijet  na  only  put  the  (^uei^  \a  aax«^cR,''Qft«Ev&%'''^ 
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mind  the  American  war,  as  to  how  far  we  should  have  tolerated 
any  such  usurpations  on  the  part  of  Ireland  towards  Great  Britain, 
had  the  latter  heen  the  weaker  of  the  two  islands  :  and  then  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  for  deciding  upon  that  question,  which 
will  sooner  or  later  absorb  all  public  attention; — Justice  to 
Ireland. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  last  alluded  to,  the  Irish  volunteers, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  at  length  emancipated  themselves 
from  some  portion  of  their  thraldom,  in  1782.  Notwithstanding 
the  audacity  of  owr  present  ministry  in  glossing  over  the  truth, 
there  seemed  to  begin  from  that  era  far  better  days  for  Ireland, 
than  she  had  as  yet  known.  The  spirit,  which  had  asserted  and 
won  her  independence,  circulated  through  all  classes.  The 
scale  of  national  and  social  comfort  evinced  symptoms  of  decided 
improvement.  Her  exports  and  imports  developed  themselves 
in  the  healthiest  directions.  The  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  tea,  was  eighty-four  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  sugar,  fifty-seven ; 
in  that  of  coffee,  six  hundred ;  and  in  that  of  wines,  seventy- 
five.  Liberty  was  the  life  blood  of  a  reviving  people.  The 
testimonies  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements  are  over- 
whelming. Pitt,  Fox,  Foster,  Grattan,  and  others,  unite  in 
the  same  story.  Lord  Clare  said  in  1 785,  —  ^  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  has  advanced  so  much  iu  her  agri- 
culture and  manufactiu'es  as  Ireland  has  within  this  brief 
period.^  In  1799,  Lord  Plunk ett  described  her  as  ^  a  little 
island,  with  a  population  of  four  or  five  miUions,  culminating 
in  prosperity  beyond  any  other  in  the  earth;  when  in  that 
position,  she  was  called  upon  to  surrender  her  parUament  to 
the  people  of  another  little  island,  placed  beside  her,  scarcely 
double  her  size.^  In  fact,  the  noblest  patriots,  then  al've, 
opposed  the  Union,  and  still  more  did  they  execrate  the  means 
whereby  it  was  carried.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  respected 
equally  on  both  sides  the  channel,  declared  that  'when  he 
stripped  the  measiu'e  of  its  deceptions,  he  saw  but  one  question 
in  it, — namely.  Would  they  give  up  their  nationality?  It  was, 
he  considered,  a  measure  which  involved  their  entire  degrada- 
tion,—  a  measure  that  was  nothing  less  than  the  renewal  of 
the  title  by  conquest ;  it  was  a  total  denial  of  the  rights  of 
nature  to  a  noble  nation,  through  an  intolerance  of  its  prosperity .'' 
Now,  we  are  far  from  saying,  that  this  is  our  own  hiunble 
opinion :  but  we  quote  such  passages  to  shew  what  the  great 
Irish  leaders  felt  at  the  time,  on  a  point  which  they  denounced 
as  touching  their  honour  and  patriotism.  Charles  James  Fox, 
in  1806,  avowed  openly,  that  the  Union  was  as  atrocious  in 
principle,  as  it  was  abominable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.     No  such  organization  for  political  profligacy  would 
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be  now  tolerated.  It  is  notorious,  that  an  almost  incredible  sum 
was  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  rotten  boroughs.  Gross  downright 
bribes,  to  the  extent  of  £3,000,000,  were  expended  in  actual 
payment  of  persons,  who  voted  as  the  coiul  desired,  in  both 
houses.  Stars,  coronets,  mitres,  silk  gowns,  the  ermine  of  the 
bench,  the  richest  patronage,  and  most  penetfBting  powers  of 
the  state,  were  all  set  in  motion  towards  the  single  object  of 
achieving  that  which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  first  proposed,  a 
century  and  a  half  before.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Pluiikett 
boldly  arraigned  government  with  '  fomenting  a  languisliing 
rebellion,'  for  no  other  purpose  I  Other  high  legal  authorities 
did  the  same.  Earl  Grey,  with  many  of  the  Whigs,  demon- 
strated, that  whatever  petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  had  been  signed  by  parties  under  the  auspices  and 
domination  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Hence,  large  allowances, 
we  conceive,  must  be  made  for  O'Connell,  as  respects  occa- 
sional violence  of  language.  He  haa  spoken  and  acted  for 
forty  years,  as  the  impersonation  of  anti-repeal  sentiment. 
His  countrymen,  since  tlie  emancipation,  have  rallied  round 
him,  with  an  unwearied  enthusiasm ;  whilst  the  recital  of  their 
wrongs,  from  his  lips,  at  meeting  after  meeting,  has  literally 
i-endcred  him  the  voice  of  an  angry  nation.  The  recent  trials, 
marked  as  they  have  been  from  their  commencement  with 
imbecility,  folly,  and  carelessness,  must  be  ranked  with  that  of 
Sachevercl  uuder  Queen  Anne ;  evincing  to  the  dullest  capacity, 
that  the  pilots  at  the  helm  are  not  fit  to  govern.  Every  liberal 
in  Kiigland  has  forgotten  the  mighty  errors  of  the  Irish 
Liberator,  tlinmgh  personal  sympathy  with  him  as  a  mani- 
festly injured  niim.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  tliat  something,  and  iudeed  a  great  deal,  must  be  dene. 
Kor,  in  our  judgment,  with  the  example  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  before  us,  is  there  au  hour  to  lose.  Ireland  is  at  the 
present  instant,  we  fear,  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
Empire  in  name,  and  not  in  spirit.  She  is  occupied  rather  than 
govei'ued,  as  Lurd  John  Russell  justly  ohseived.  Matters 
can  never  go  on  iu  such  a  state,  for  any  continuance :  and  we 
confess  ourselves  amongst  those,  who  would  deprecate,  as  the 
greatest  of  national  disasters,  the  perpetuation,  even  for  a  few 
years,  of  circumstances  as  they  are  now,  with  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  severance  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We  had  rather 
sec  the  Umon  realized  :  and  in  order  to  secure  this,  we  feel 
prepared  to  make  ample  concessions.  Will  our  readers  be 
kind  enough  to  bear  with  us,  wJiilst  we  state  them  ?  Tliere  is 
a  crisis  at  hand,  which  may  shake  the  pillars  of  our  power  to 
their  deepest  foundation.  Teu  minds  are  now  intent  upon  our 
actual  position  and  prospects,  with  regard  to  the  su,^jeiL  V^tuy^ssB^^ 
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where  some  months  since^  only  one  perhaps  condescended  to 
glance  at  them. 

1.  We  would  begin  at  once  with  that  grievance  which  is  the 
most  galling — the  Church  EstabUshment.  As  intimated  already, 
through  the  operation  of  causes  to  our  own  minds  sufficiently 
palpable^  the  reformation  never  struck  its  roots  into  the  hearts 
of  our  neighbours.  The  form  in  which  it  has  always  appeared 
to  the  vast  majority,  are  those  of  rogue,  bailiff,  and  heretic ! 
Both  hands,  and  all  the  pockets,  are  ftdl  of  property,  clearly  not 
its  own :  a  parchment  alone  covers  the  appropriation :  whilst, 
ecclesiastically,  in  catholic  and  Irish  eyes,  the  episcopalian 
protestant  is  infinitely  more  horrible  than  independents,  bap- 
tists, and  quakers ;  inasmuch,  as  all  these  unite  in  denouncing 
every  species  of  spiritual  larceny  and  usurpation.  This  estab- 
lished church,  according  to  a  parUamentary  census,  embraces 
753,000  souls  out  of  a  population  numbering  upwards  of  eight 
millions.  The  value  of  its  revenues  and  glebes,  including 
diocesan,  parochial,  chapter,  and  other  estates,  together  with  its 
palaces,  parsonages,  cathedrals,  churches,  chapels,  and  fines, 
may  be  averaged  at  £1,250,000  per  annum; — if  we  mistake  not, 
about  equivalent  to  the  public  income  enjoyed  by  the  entire 
clergy  and  hierarchy  of  France,  with  her  population  of  thirty- 
four  millions !  The  Anglican  clergy  and  laity  of  Ireland  consist 
of  two  classes :  one,  which  may  be  said  to  include  those  who 
care  about  religion ;  and  another,  comprising  a  motley  assem- 
blage,—  sporting  incumbents,  gay,  good-natured,  hospitable, 
roystering  country  gentlemen,  —  who  look  upon  the  whole 
affair  as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  and  external  decency.  Tlie 
first  of  these  classes  possesses  much  sincere  piety,  but  unhappily 
alloyed  with  a  bigotry  knowing  no  bounds.  If  catholics  are  to 
be  won  to  protestantism,  verily  these  worthy,  yet  most  short- 
sighted episcopalians,  are  the  worst  missionaries  in  the  world 
for  the  purpose.  Their  bitterness  of  attack,  the  acrimony  and 
general  unfairness  of  their  public  discussions,  have  done  more 
than  all  the  Romanists  put  together,  towards  arresting  the 
circulation  of  the  scriptures,  and  strengthening,  however  unin- 
tentionally, the  arms  of  the  papacy.  The  fulminations  of  the 
rotunda  have  been  anything  rather  than  the  still  small  voice 
of  God — or  the  silver  trumpet  of  his  gospel.  They  have  exem- 
plified iEsop^s  fable  of  the  sun  and  the  storm  attempting  to 
obtain  his  cloak  from  the  traveller.  Doctor  Hook,  of  Leeds,  has 
been  informed,  that  from  Reformation  meetings  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  the  catholics  generally  calculated  upon  about  twenty 
to  thirty  conversions  to  their  own  way  of  thinking  !  Episcopal 
evangelism  has  therefore  effected  little :  but  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  other  class  ?    '  A  short  time  since,'  says  Mr.  (yConnell 
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at  Cuveut  Uarden, '  a  very  respectable  geatleman,  named  Arch- 
deacon De  Lacy  died.  He  was  the  nephew  of  a  bishop,  and 
according  to  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  his  effects,  he  was 
an  excellent  man  j  Ae  Itad  eleven  hunters,  an  excellent  pack  of 
hounds,  and  an  excellent,  indeed  a  most  splendid  cellar  of  wine  1 ' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  catliolic  clei^  of  Ireland  have 
repudiated  all  manner  of  support  from  the  state.  Let  any  man 
look  on  this  picture,  and  look  on  that  I  We  would  fain  waste 
not  a  word  more  about  this  matter.  The  repealers,  in  their 
manifesto,  profess  the  utmost  readiness  to  respect  all  hfe 
interests  :  which  is  fairness,  if  not  liberality,  in  our  notions  of 
the  case,  ad  unffuem.  We  would  at  all  events  abolish  so 
enormous  a  nuisance,  root  and  branch,  from  the  face  of  Ireland; 
appropriating  the  entire  ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland  to  the 
poor-rates  of  that  country.  Few  things  to  our  mind  hare  seemed 
more  striking  than  the  submission,  with  which,  upon  the  whole, 
an  imscible  nation,  bowed  down  with  pover^  and  insult,  has  en- 
dured from  generation  to  generation,  the  ravages  of  what  we  would 
term  the  lion  and  the  dragon  of  human  society — an  oppressive 
aristocracy,  and  an  opulent,  crafty  church  establishment. 

2.  Our  next  step  should  be  to  arrange  the  elective  franchise. 
On  no  ground,  however,  have  our  present  riders  shown  more 
tergiversation  and  pcrvcrseness.  The  animus  of  their  conduct 
has  been  the  very  essence  of  faction.  How  short  a  time  has 
elapscil  since  Lord  Stanley  threw  nearly  all  public  business  into 
abeyance,  whilst,  supported  by  conservative  members,  he  bad 
almost  forced  upon  the  House  of  Commons  a  measure  intended  to 
annihilate  Irish  liberty  altogether !  All  he  then  professed  to  want 
was  a  pure  registration.  Behold  the  same  individuals  now  cast- 
ing their  professions  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  holding 
out,  as  a  boon,  the  recent  peculiar  crotchet  of  their  own,  which 
is  to  strengthen  county  representation,  and  give  the  Chandos 
clause  a  parallel  for  absurdity  in  the  sister  island.  When  the 
landowners  of  that  country  had  their  special  purpose  to  serve, 
they  could  cover  their  estates  with  forty-shilling  freeholders,  to 
be  driven  to  the  hustings  at  a  certain  beck  and  call,  hke  so  many 
flocks  of  geese  and  turkeys.  Catholic  emancipation,  however, 
deprived  this  wretched  constituency  of  their  votes;  since  which, 
religious  absentees,  and  noblemen  of  the  Reformation  Society, 
have  not  hesitated  to  turn  them,  featherless  and  houseless,  upon 
the  world,  that  their  little  tenures  might  be  rapidly  absorbed  in 
the  larger  occupations  of  protestaat  farmers.  The  whole  Irish 
constituency  has  declined  to  below  a  hundred  thousand.  lutbe 
county  of  Cork,  where,  seven  years  ago,  there  were  4000  voters, 
we  only  And  now  1500  !  That  same  county,  with  a  population 
of  850,000,  of  which  140,000  inhabit  large  cities  or  toonu^-'^m^ 
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senses  no  more  than  eight  representatives.  Wales,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  800,000,  has  38,000  regisftered  Toters,  and  returns  28 
members.  Cork,  moreover,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  Li- 
verpfKil  or  New  York  of  Ireland ;  and  through  its  custom-house 
pours  a  flof)d  of  re\'enue  into  the  united  treasury'.  So  again. 
Mayo,  with  a  population  of  350,000,  can  only  produce  900  per- 
sons possessing  the  franchise,  which  is  considerably  below 
one  in  every  350 !  We  would  at  once  concede  the  suffrage  to 
Ireland,  regulated  by  suitable  registration,  modified  by  a  tenure 
of  at  least  one  year,  proved  by  the  payment  of  some  recognized 
rate  to  a  place  of  worship,  some  minister  of  religion,  or  the  poor 
of  the  district,  or  the  coffers  of  the  state;  and,  above  all, 
shielded  by  the  ballot.  We  had  better  secure  the  grace  of  grant- 
ing these  matters,  before  they  are  wrested  from  us ;  nor  need  we 
be  frightened  at  the  idea  of  a  constituent  body  thus  formed 
proving  too  unwieldy  :  for  parliamentary  statistics  demonstrate 
that  we  must  deduct  from  the  8,000,000  of  Ireland,  more  than 
2,300,000  as  paupers,  whilst  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages will  not  allow  the  registration  to  be  calculated  as  having 
to  comprise  more  than  above  700,000  names.  These  would  not 
be  too  numerous,  wc  conceive,  for  an  orderly  government ;  more 
especially  since  temperance  has  almost  banished  disorder,  even 
from  the  monster  meetings  for  repeal.  The  silent  vote,  also, 
would  probably  work  wonders. 

3.  Ireland  now  sends  to  the  imperial  parliament  one  hundred 
and  five  members,  to  which  we  woidd  add  forty-five  more,  mak- 
ing the  total  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Looking  fairly  at  Scotland 
and  Wales,  this  number  can  scarcely  be  deemed  out  of  propor- 
tion. There  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  Irish  as  there 
are  Scotch  in  the  united  kingdom :  the  rental  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding tithes,  maybe  taken  at  £16,000,000/,  and  that  of  Scot- 
land at  .^6,000,000;  whilst  the  revenue  firom  the  former  is 
d65,000,000.  But  to  meet  this  augmentation  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land, without  increasing  our  own  lower  house,  already  much  too 
large,  we  would  introduce  an  appendix  or  supplement  to  sche- 
dule A ;  extinguishing,  in  fact,  a  sufficient  number  of  English 
rotten  boroughs,  such  as  Wenlock,  Malton,  Harwich,  and  the 
like.  The  corporations  also  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  equalized 
with  those  of  Great  Britain.  What  useless  and  fruitless  heart- 
burniiigs  might  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  avoided,  had  he  only 
let  his  opponents  do  at  first  what  the  force  of  public  opinion 
enabled  them,  in  some  imperfect  measure,  to  effect  after  aU ; 
and  what  he  seems  now  half  ready  to  do  himself.  But 
we  would  frankly  extract  from  the  charter  of  Irish  muiii- 
cipalism,  the  veteris  vestigia  fiamrrue  altogether.  Why  should 
they  remain,  except  for  the  special  perpetuation  of  discord  ?    To 
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be  upon  the  list  of  burgesses  at  Dublin,  a  man  must  occupy  a 
house  at  £20  a  year  (for  the  absurd  £10  anomaly  comes  to  that), 
besides  having  to  pay  no  less  than  nine  different  rates.  The 
municipal  register,  therefore,  in  the  Irish  capital,  has  literally 
come  to  be  cut  down  to  one-third  of  even  its  legitimate  number, 
under  the  present  statute,  An  interminable  series  of  vexations 
await  the  corporate  body  through  the  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. If  fireedom  is  to  exist  at  all,  let  her  home  be  made  com- 
fortable, and  her  existence  a  gratification.  Nothing  can  hare 
exceeded  the  decorum  and  good  behaviour  of  the  Irish  munici- 
pal  dignitaries  who  have  been  as  yet  elected  to  fill  velvet  chairs, 
wear  scarlet  gowns,  adorn  their  persons  in  golden  chains,  or  ex- 
patiate in  the  splendour  of  maces  and  beadles.  This  may  pro- 
voke a  smile,  and  that  harmlessly  ;  but  instead  of  degenerating 
into  normal  schools  of  agitation,  the  trouble  of  looking  after 
their  various  affairs  seems  to  have  educated  the  Irish  corpora- 
tions into  new  habits.  Wine  merchants  and  fishmongers  may 
lament  the  old  orthodox  practices  of  seven-bottled  heroes  and 
gormandizing  aldermen,  who  rose  to  toast  the  immortal  memory, 
if  they  eould  really  rise,  and  tumbled  under  the  table  if  they 
could  not.  Those  days  have  passed  away,  together  with  a  thou- 
sand other  vanities  and  atrocities,  once  imagined  to  he  amongst 
the  firmest  bulwarks  of  British  dominion  and  protestant  ascen- 
dancy. 

4.  Our  next  measure  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  may  be  more 
open  to  di^erence  of  opinion:  but  the  grand  object  we  have 
in  view,  is  to  check  the  tremendous  growth  of  pauperism.  The 
report  of  the  parhamentary  commissioners  is  well  known,  and  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  We  are  persuaded,  that  under  Provi- 
dence, nothing  but  sacerdotal  infiuence,  in  combination  with  an 
abandonment  of  spirit-drinking,  (however  we  may  lament  the 
superstition  connected  with  the  former,)  could  have  kept  the  sur- 
face of  society  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  calmness.  Indigence  is 
the  prelific  parent  of  crime,  whose  cradle  is  rocked  by  discontent ; 
whilst  the  worst  passions  of  a  fallen  heart  only  wait  for  opportuni^ 
of  employment.  Kohl,  the  German  tourist,  has  published  hu 
impressions  as  to  what  met  his  eye  in  Ireland.  '  I  remember,' 
he  says,  '  when  I  saw  the  poor  Lettes  in  Livonia,  I  used  to  pity 
them  for  having  to  live  in  huts  built  of  the  unhewn  \ogs  of  trees, 
the  crevices  being  stopt  up  with  moss.  I  pitied  them  on  account 
of  their  low  doors,  and  diminutive  windows,  and  gladly  would  I 
have  arranged  new  chimnies  for  them  in  a  more  suitable  manner. 
Heaven  pardon  my  ignorance, — I  knew  not  that  I  should  ever 
behold  a  people  suffering  from  yet  heavier  privations.  But  now 
that  I  have  seen  Ireland,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Lettes,  the 
Esthonians,  and  the  Fiuknders,  lead  a  life  of  coav^»x«i6?9«  cksv^- 
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fort ;  tui  that  poor  Paddy  would  feel  like  a  king  with  their  houses, 
their  habiliments^  and  their  daily  fare.  His  cabin^  in  the  wilder 
regiouM,  in  built  of  earth,  one  shovelful  over  the  other,  with  a  few 
stones  intermingled  here  and  there,  till  the  wall  is  high  enouorh. 
But,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  the  roof  is  thatched,  or  covered  with 
bark.  Aye,  indeed  !  a  few  sods  of  grass  cut  from  a  neighbouring 
bog  are  his  only  thatch.  Well — but  a  window,  or  two  at  least, 
if  it  be  only  a  pane  of  glass  fixed  in  the  wall,  or  the  bladder  of 
some  animal,  or  a  piece  of  talc,  as  may  often  be  seen  in  a 
Wallachian  hut  ?  What  idle  luxury  were  this !  There  are 
thousands  of  cabins,  in  which  not  a  trace  of  a  window  is  to  be 
seen.  Nothing  but  a  little  square  hole  in  front,  wliich  does 
the  duty  of  door,  window,  and  chimney :  for  light,  smoke,  pigs, 
parents,  and  children,  all  must  pass  out  and  in  of  the  same 
aperture  V  So  again  the  French  author,  M.  Beaumont,  assures 
all  Europe,  that  the  North  American  Indian  savage  is  better  lodged 
in  Iiis  wigwam,  than  the  Irish  peasant :  and  from  what  we  have 
more  or  less  witnessed  ourselves,  we  believe  it.  This  oil,  also 
is  frightfully  on  the  increase ;  insomuch  that  the  population  would 
seem  to  liave  touched  that  point  of  misery  and  degradation,  from 
whence  the  positive  retrogression  of  existence  commences.  What 
we  mean  is,  that  there  is  now  in  the  sister  kingdom  a  cessation 
of  that  increment,  which  the  numbers  of  a  people  left  to  the 
operation  of  nature  and  ordinary  causes  ought  to  manifest.  It 
is  declared,  that  so  intense  and  dreadful  is  the  destitution,  that 
70,000  lives  per  annum  may  be  set  down  as  the  pepalty  of  Irish 
misgovcmmcnt  !  In  other  words,  politically  speaking,  the 
plague  has  begun  !  Pestilence,  on  his  pale  horse,  with  death 
and  the  grave  following  liim,  has  issued  forth  over  a  prostrate 
laud.  Who  shall  stand  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  is  the 
question  iiskcd  on  all  hands.  That  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
willing  to  work,  if  they  could  but  get  employment,  appears  to  be 
admitted  on  every  quarter.  To  meet  this  willingness  on  the 
spot  must  evidently  be  most  desirable.  Now  for  this  special 
purpose  we  would  impose  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  absentees, 
who  carry  out  of  their  own  country  about  £9,000,000  of  annual 
revenue.  Such  an  impost  at  five  per  cent.,  would  return 
j£450,000 ;  and  we  would  add  to  it  an  income  tax  of  one  per 
cent.,  or,  ])crhaps,  one-half  only  per  cent,  upon  all  Irish  incomes 
above  €100  a  year.  The  proceeds  of  these  two  duties  should  be 
altogether  devoted  to  public  improvements;  whether  common 
roads,  railways,  bridges,  piers,  quays,  canals,  or  necessary  build- 
ings for  national  uses.  No  object  should  be  undertaken,  until 
sanctioned  by  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council :   whilst    the 

f general  administration  of  the  fund,  as  to  its  local  details,  should 
)e  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Public  Works.     This  last  might 
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cmisiat  of  twelve  members,  selected  by  ballot  from  tlie  150 
parliamentary  rejircseiitativcs ;  to  whom  we  would  add  seven  of 
the  twt'uty-eight  representative  peers,  to  serve  for  one  year  eacli 
ill  rotation,  and  two  town  councillors  from  each  of  the  corpora- 
tions. District  committees,  and  proper  sworn  sun'cyora,  should 
have  the  subordinate  charge  of  improvements  goiug  forward  in 
their  respective  vicinities ;  all  and  each  to  be  under  as  scnipidous 
a  visitation  as  possible  from  the  central  board.  In  every  case  a 
majority  of  voices  should  be  binding,  as  to  grants,  or  loans  of 
money :  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  decide  finally,  whenever  the 
votes  might  happen  to  be  equal.  We  would,  in  fact,  do  our 
beat  to  prevent  jobbing  in  the  upper  classes,  and  secure  employ- 
ment for  the  lover  ones.  If  we  could  once  concentrate  the 
energies  of  an  animated  population  upon  industrial  engagements, 
it  would  arrest  the  progress  of  indigence,  allay  the  fever  of  dis- 
content, allure  capital  iuto  the  country,  developc  its  internal 
resources,  bring  home  emigrants,  and  relieve  the  whole  social 
system  from  ten  thousand  difficulties.  Literally,  Erin  is  one  of 
the  fairest  islands  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Tlie  river  Shannon 
is  the  noblest  stream  in  the  British  European  dominions.  The 
aca  coast  is  indented  with  the  most  magnificeut  havens.  No 
nook  of  territory  is  more  than  thirty  miles  from  some  port  or 
harbour.  Drainage  might  circumscribe  the  bogs,  and  improve 
the  general  climate.  Richer  soilx  are  nowhere  else  to  he  found. 
Myriads  of  hardy  hands  are  only  waiting  for  the  means  of 
labour.  The  country,  as  it  now  lies  under  the  view  of  the 
philanthropist,  represents  a  sleeping  beauty,  buried  in  unnatural 
torpor  through  vile  neglect  and  worse  oppression.  Dreams  of 
horror  and  violence  may  be  perturbing  her  mind,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  contortions  of  her  countenance.  But  there  is 
nothing,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  prevent  her  from  shaking 
off  her  slumbers,  and  assuming  the  full  functions  of  life  and 
health  before  an  admiring  world. 

5.  Then  comes  the  complex  qucstionwith  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
property.  Part  of  our  object,  in  sketching  out  the  earlier  history 
of  Ireland,  was  to  shew,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  immense 
irregularities  in  this  respect  existed.  Wc  are  reminded  of  an 
incessant  scramble  for  the  surface  of  the  soil,  upon  the  strange 
principle  of  catch  who  can.'  Wherever  there  is  so  little  day- 
labonr,  aa  occurs  in  Ireland,  each  plot  of  ground,  however,  small, 
assumes  another  aspect  to  what  it  wears  in  England  or  Wales. 
Families,  without  such  a  plot,  are  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Land,  therefore,  amongst  the 
densely  peopled  districts  of  Ireland,  is  the  direct  pabulum  of  life. 
Men  struggle  for  its  possession  upon  any  terms.  Tliere  is  none 
of  that  grave,  sober  calculation,  with  which  one  of  our  ^earan-tx^ 
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looks  over  the  gate  of  the  close  he  thinks  of  hiring;  turning  over 
in  his  ideas,  or  chalking  upon  a  board,  the  value  of  its  gross  pro- 
duce, with  the  set-off  of  rates,  rent,  manure,  labour,  and  tithes. 
No  sooner  are  some  score  of  square  land-yards  to  be  let, 
than  twenty  applicants  are  down  upon  it,  each  bidding  against 
the  other ;  all  utterly  reckless  as  to  their  agricultural  habits,  or 
their  ability  to  pay.  Hunger  is  the  real  tenant,  and  avarice  is 
the  real  landlord.  Since  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  a  class 
of  middle-men  have  stepped  in  between  the  proprietor  and  oc- 
cupier. These  persons  hold  large  tracts  upon  long  leases,  paying 
a  moderate  rent  themselves,  but  exacting  the  most  enormous  one 
from  their  sub-tenants.  Competition,  such  as  we  have  alluded 
to,  will  send  up  the  price  of  an  acre,  for  which  with  us  twenty  or 
thirty  shillings  would  be  paid,  to  the  amount  of  five,  seven,  or 
even  as  we  have  heard  of  nine  or  ten  pounds  per  annum.  Proper 
cultivation,  not  to  say  improvement,  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
soil  gets  worked  out  by  the  wretched  serf  who  groans  in  vain, 
over  his  broken  spade,  to  keep  away  the  wolf  of  famine  from  that 
den,  in  which  even  wholesome  swine  ought  not  to  be  immured. 
The  rent,  however,  must  be  paid,  or  he  goes.  The  bailiflF  is  at 
hand,  after  quarter-day,  to  unhouse  the  penniless  pauper,  with 
his  wife  and  children ;  a  family  of  ghastly  spectres !  Besides  all 
these  practical  features  of  the  catastrophe,  there  are  the  legal 
ones,  compared  with  which,  the  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth 
were  as  straight  as  a  French  high-road.  To  explore  them,  the 
Earl  of  Devon  has  undertaken  his  commission,  from  which  we 
may  well  expect  the  Minotaur  of  disappointment.  According  to 
our  apprehensions,  the  interlopers  should  be  got  rid  of,  by  some 
process  to  be  rendered  as  agreeable  to  all  parties  as  possible;  and 
of  course  involving  compensation  for  the  extinction  of  any  fair 
vested  interests.  Removed,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  middle- 
men must  be.  They  eclipse  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  from  an 
entire  people.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  whilst  pro- 
perty possesses  its  rights,  it  has  also  its  duties.  Within  the 
shores  of  the  sister  kingdom,  it  has  had  to  undergo  more  than 
once,  rather  a  rough  sort  of  settlement ;  as  for  example,  that 
which  occurred  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  those 
connected  with  the  forfeitures  accruing  from  reiterated  rebel- 
lions. Equity  of  tenure  is  that  which  is  now  required;  the  cruel 
gauntlet,  winch  has  hitherto  covered  the  fingers  of  aristocratic 
power,  must  be  laid  aside.  No  nobleman,  or  gentleman,  should 
remain  at  liberty,  by  a  letter  to  his  steward,  to  unroof  fifty  or  a 
hundred  cabins  at  once,  and  turn  out  their  inmates,  amidst  the 
inclemencies  of  wind  and  weather ;  which  far  too  frequently  has 
been  done.  Some  scheme  must  be  gradually  introduced  for 
securing  leases  to  the  genuine   occupant.     His  rent  must  be 
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arranged,  upon  such  terms,  as  will  enable  him  to  piy  it,  and  yet 
realize  some  fair  moderate  regard  for  his  toil.  ?rhe  establish- 
meut  of  agricultural  societies  has  been  tried  with  no  inconsider- 
able success  we  understand,  in  Meath,  and  various  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  Let  them  be  multiplied  ten  and  a  hundred  fold. 
Let  rewards  be  given  for  the  neatest  cottages,  the  best  home- 
steds,  the  best  thatchers,  the  best  breeds  of  cattle :  and  let  the 
cidtivation  of  flai  be  promoted,  wherever  practicable.  But  till 
poor  Paddy  knows  precisely  what  he  can  call  his  own,  it  is  worse 
than  hopeless,  to  expect  a  cessation  of  those  agrarian  outrages, 
which  shock  every  feeling  of  human  nature,  banish  capital  from 
the  country,  and  render  such  districts  as  Tipperary,  a  reproach 
to  the  united  kingdom.  A  settled  equity  of  tenure,  and  a  plain, 
simple  system  of  agriculture  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
circumstances  of  IreUnd,  would  work  wonders  for  her  welfare.* 
6.  Tlierc  is  one  further  concession,  which  we  would  offer 
with  most  unfeigned  cordiality.  It  is,  that  certain  extensive 
classes  of  ofBces  should  be  occupied  by  none  but  Irishmen. 
Few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  recollect  how  utterly  this 
principle  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Nothing  more  tended  to  the 
severance  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  than  an  obstinate  persever- 
ance ou  the  part  of  the  late  king,  in  a  policy  palpably  unjust : 
namely,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  fill  civil  and  mihtary  posts  with 
natives.  The  more  a  paternal  government  confides  in  its  sub. 
jects,  the  stronger  and  deeper  is  the  basis  of  its  power.  What- 
ever tends  to  perpetuate  sectional  division,  or  national  and  re- 
ligions ascendancy,  should  be  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  if  not 
altogether  obliterated.  Let  the  union  between  the  two  countries 
be  a  substantial  one  in  all  respects :  so  that  discussions,  about 
federalism  aud  separate  legislatures,  may  be  buried  in  ouc  com- 
mon sepulchre  of  unanimity  and  concord.  It  may  be  in  vain 
that  we  remonstrate  with  conservatism ;  with  lord  chaucellors, 
Irish  prelates  denouncing  Maynooth  and  national  education,  or 

•  We  were  struck  with  the  boldneu  of  M.  Beftnmont,  on  this  portion  of  our 
subject.  Without  tnuncribing  his  elegant  French,  we  tmiy  juit  mention,  that 
he  would  break  the  feudal  shackle*  at  once,  which  enchain  the  soil :  he  would 
aboUsh  entails,  subntitute  an  equal  divuion  of  lands  in  the  itead  of  primoKe- 
niture,  facilitate  sales,  estAblisb  registration  as  in  France,  Scotland,  I  orkshire, 
and  Middlesex,  and  generally  aim  at  forming  a  class  of  small  cultivating  pro- 
prietors. To  such  persons  he  would  fain  look,  with  all  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  for  the  noblert  leaulta.  '  Htuten,'  he  says, '  to  pass 
laws,  which  shall  render  the  surface  of  Ireland  marketable  :  divide  andjrae- 
fion  property,  as  mucli  as  jou  can ;  for  these  are  the  only  means,  in  mernng 
an  arialocracy  that  matt  fall,  to  elevate  the  lower  orders :  these  are  the  only 
means  of  bringing  apiculture,  for  useful  purposes,  within  reach  of  the  people; 
naceiti*  an  inemtoEu  ntet$sity,  that  the  peamntrti  of  Irtlamd  are  to  becotae  the 
owner*  of  the  land  I '  Absentee  proprietors  may  ur^y  lee  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall,  so  plainly  we  think,  that  he  wtio  runt  may  read  I 
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the  established  clergy  generally,  who  seem  to  abhor  catholicisin 
and  nonconformity  with  about  equal  hatred :  but  British  can- 
dour and  justice  will  probably  open  their  eyes  before  it  be  too 
late,  to  the  incalculable  advantages  of  satisfjang  so  many  millions 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  as  are  now  identified  in  heart  and  feeling 
with  Daniel  O'Connell.  A  timely  arrangement,  (and  there  is 
really  no  time  to  lose,)  would  secure  a  good  working  government 
for  Ireland ;  strengthen  our  own  liberal  friends  in  England;  and 
enable  us  to  present  an  unbroken  front  towards  both  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  America.  The  three  kingdoms  would 
flourish,  and  in  truth  hecome  tria  juncta  in  uno  / 

Ireland,  we  repeat  it,  stands  in  the  greatest  need  of  what  she 
would  thus  attain.  The  repealers  profess  to  execrate  all  ideas 
of  separation  between  the  two  countries ;  their  object  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  restoration  of  their  natural 
legislature,  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  Now,  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  and  Lord  Fortescue,  were  able  so  to  manage 
matters^  as  to  reduce  the  criminal  business  at  assizes,  dispense 
with  regiments  and  artillery,  and  make  triumphant  progresses 
through  the  green  island.  The  value  of  estates  rose  to  thirty 
and  thirty-tluree  ycars^  purchase ;  with  ready  sales,  and  pros- 
pects the  most  cheering  of  improved  cultivation.  What  has 
brought  another  spirit  over  the  dream,  so  that  every  village 
now  bristles  with  bayonets,  the  land  is  covered  with  barracks, 
the  sea  ports  arc  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and  the  walls 
of  old  ramparts  pierced  for  musketry  and  cannon?  Is  the 
power  of  Sir  llobert  Peel,  from  Coleraine  to  Waterford,  com- 
paral)le  to  that  of  the  Liberator?  Is  Queen  Victoria  able  to 
visit  Dublin,  or  Cork,  or  the  lakes  of  Killamey,  as  she  enjoyed 
Edinburgh  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland?  There  must  be 
rottenness  inherent  in  Toryism  somewhere ;  since  the  sovereign 
is  not  personally  unpopular,  the  premier  does  not  want  sena- 
torial ability,  though  he  may  be  without  the  vast  capacity  of  a 
statesman,  and  the  ministry  in  many  respects  has  stolen  and 
acted  upon  the  measures  of  its  predecessors.  We  say  again, 
that  the  union  must  be  realized,  monopoly  must  be  aboUshed, 
exclusivencss  must  be  annihilated ;  the  barriers  of  bigotry  must 
be  thrown  down,  and  their  very  foundations  ploughed  up,  and 
planted  with  love,  joy,  peace,  goodwill,  and  magnanimity. 
Ought  the  late  traversers,  with  their  great  leader,  to  be  incar- 
cerated ?  Let  us  hear  the  honourable  member  for  Dungarvon, 
in  addressing  the  late  Dublin  jury  on  this  subject : — 

*  You  may  deprive  him  of  his  liberty — you  may  shut  him  out  from  the 
light  of  nature — you  may  inter  liim  in  a  dungeon  to  which  a  ray  of 
the  sun  never  yet  descended ;  but  you  never  wUl  take  away  from  hira 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed  the  noblest  actions.     Neither  he 
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nur  bis  fon  aic  ^lilty  of  the  eaiiguinary  intents  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  thfin  ;  and  for  this  they  put  tliemselvea  upon  their  country.  Rescue 
that  phnuM;  from  its  tcchnicnlitics  :  let  it  no  longer  be  a  firtitious  one. 
If  we  liave  lost  our  represent ut ion  in  parliament,  let  us  Ijcbold  it  in  the 
jury-box  ;  and  that  you  participate  in  the  feelings  of  millions  of  your 
eountrvoien,  let  your  veriUct  afford  a  proof.  But  it  ie  not  to  Ireland, 
that  the  active  solicitude  with  which  the  result  of  this  trial  is  intently 
watched,  wilt  be  confined.  There  is  not  a  great  city  in  Europe  in 
which  upon  the  day  when  the  intelligence  shall  be  expected  to  arrive, 
men  will  not  stop  each  other  in  the  public  way,  and  inquire  whether 
twelve  men  upon  their  onths  have  doomed  to  incarcemtion  the  patriot 
who  gave  liberty  to  Ireland.  Whatever  may  be  your  adjudication,  he 
is  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  knows  tiiat  the  eyes  of  the  world  arc  uiion 
him,  and  that  posterity,  whether  in  a  gaol  or  out  of  it,  will  look  back 
to  him  with  admiration  :  he  is  almost  indifferent  to  what  may  be&l 
him ;  and  he  is  far  more  solicitous  for  others  at  the  present  moment, 
than  for  himself.  At  the  commencement  of  what  I  said  to  you,  I 
mentioned  that  I  was  not  unmoved,  and  that  many  incidents  of  my 
political  life,  the  strange  alterations  of  fortune,  through  which  I  hare 
p!t!>scd,  came  back  upon  me.  But  now  the  bare  possibility  at  which  I 
have  ghmced,  has,  I  acknowledge,  almost  unmanned  me.  Shall  I,  who 
stretch  out  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  son  the  hand  whose  fetters  the  &ther 
had  struck  olF.  ever  live  to  cast  mine  eyes  upon  that  domicile  of  sorrow, in 
thevicinityof  this  great  metropolis,  and  say,  ''Tia  there  they  have  immured 
the  Liberator  of  Ireland,  with  his  fondest  and  best  beloved  child?'  No 
—  it  shiJI  never  be !  \'ou  will  not  consign  him  to  the  spot  to  which 
the  Attorney- general  mvites  yon  to  surrender  him.  No!  When  the 
spring  shall  have  come  again,  and  the  winter  shall  have  passed, — when 
the  (ipring  shall  have  come  again,  it  is  not  through  the  windows  of  this 
doleful  mansion  that  the  fother  of  such  a  son,  and  the  son  of  such  a 
father,  shall  look  upon  those  green  hills  toward  which  the  eyes  of  many 
a  captive  have  gazctl  wistfully  and  in  vain  :  but,  in  their  own  mountain 
home,  they  shall  again  listen  to  the  murmurs  of  the  great  Atlantic ;  they 
shall  go  forth  and  inhale  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air  together ; 
they  shall  be  free  of  mountain  solitude ;  they  will  be  encomjiassed  with 
the  loftiest  images  of  hberty  on  every  side  ;  and  if  time  shall  have  stolen 
its  suppleness  from  the  other's  hones,  or  impaired  the  firmness  of  his 
tread,  he  shall  lean  on  the  child  of  her  that  watches  him  from  heaven, 
and  shall  look  out  from  some  high  place  far  and  wide,  into  the  island 
whose  greatness  and  glory  shall  be  for  ever  associated  with  his  name. 
Let  the  British  government  understand,  through  your  verdict,  that 
some  measure,  besides  a  state  prosecution,  is  necessary  for  the  pacification 
of  your  coujitry !' — Report  in  the  Times,  29th  January,  1844. 

Not  only  coiild  Ireland  gain  from  the  fair  treatment  of 
Eiiglaiiil,  but  the  latter  would  also  reap  abundHut  advantages. 
If  two  persous  are  tied  together,  the  heaUliitiesa  or  sickliueaa 
of  each  will  assuredly  tell  upon  the  other.  Yet  what  we  now 
have  principally  in  view,  is  the  resuacitatioa  of  liberalism  on  this 
side  tlie  chauaei.     The  Reform   Bill  aeemft  to  \uh»«  Naiwsa^  '"sa. 
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certain  senses^  the  Revolution  of  1688  over  again^  applied  to 
another  branch  of  the  legislature.     It  was  a  mighty  popular 
movement,  cunningly  taken  by  the  aristocracy  into  their  own 
hands,  and  managed  accordingly.     A  century  and  a  half  ago, 
the   people  of  these  realms,  smarting  under  regal  despotism, 
got  rid  of  the  offending  dynasty ;  and  then  vainly  fancied  them- 
selves free.     It  is  curious  to  look  back  upon  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment  felt  in  those  times,  as  compared  with  the  similar 
discontents   of  the    present.      On  the   death  of  George   the 
Fourth,  the  middle  classes,  over-ridden  for  many  reigns  by  an 
oligarchy,  determined  on  the   extinction  of  rotten   boroughs. 
Their  resolution  was  favoured  by  such  cinmistances,  as  the 
banishment  of  the  Bourbons  from  France ;  and  was  further  so 
decidedly  expressed  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  that  our 
nobles  said  among  themselves,  ^  We  must  appear  to  yield  :*  and 
so  in  appearance  they  did.     The  upas  tree  was  sentenced  to  be 
cut  down  by  the  axes  of  those  very  individuals  most  interested, 
in  taking  good  care  that  it  should  speedily  spring  up  again. 
We  do   not    mean   to    say  that   an    anti-constitutional    con- 
spiracy was  entered  into,  in  precisely  so  many  words :   but  we 
do  aver,  that   the   genius   of  aristocracy  has    again  won  the 
game   against  the  people ;  and  that  the  stock  of  mischief  so 
industriously  left  in  the   ground,  with  its  roots  entire,   has 
realized  the  worst  fears  of  those  who  foresaw  the  evil ;  and  that 
with  little  difference.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  now  pretty 
much  where  they  were  before  the  celebrated  ministry  of  Earl 
Grey !     We,  nevertheless,  venture  to  entertain  an  opinion  that 
Ireland,  if  once  calmed  down  into  a  right  state  of  mind,  might 
prove  an  instrument  to  help  us  out  of  this  dilemma.     The  par- 
liamentary majority  of  two  hundred,  on  behalf  of  liberty  in 
1832,  has  changed  into  a  minority  of  ninety  within  a  period  of 
ten  years  !     So  effective  have  been  the  machinations  of  conser- 
vatism, the  sorcery  of  its  spells  and  catchcalls,  and  the  astute- 
ness of  the  Carlton  Club.     To  satisfy  the  sister  kingdom  with 
her  fair  share  of  representation,  we  have  conceived  it  necessary 
that  forty-five  nomination  seats  should  be  extinguished  here, 
and  replaced  by  as  many  genuine  constituencies  there.     The 
result,  we  are  persuaded,  would  mightily  strengthen  the  patriotic 
party,   throughout  the   whole   imperial   parliament.      In   the 
neighbouring  island,  enchantments,  which  enthral  the  English 
shopocracy  and  minor   gentry,  are  perfectly  harmless.     Both 
catholics  and  presbyterians  have  abandoned  their  predilections 
for  alliances  between  church  and  state.     The  ballot,  presuming 
it  to  be  conceded,  (for  in  the  approaching  crisis,  Ireland  may  be 
able  to  make  her  own  terms),  will  shelter  the  patriotism  of  the 
'finest  peasantry  upon  earth,'  and  bring  that  palladium  of 
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liberty  into  immediate  and  beneficial  contact  with  our  own 
institutions.  The  Romans  thought,  or  at  least  suggested,  that 
Ireland  sliould  be  conquered  by  their  arms,  ut  e  connpectu  liberliu 
tollerelur :  we  would  fain  reverse  tlie  idea,  and  propose  her 
emancipation  from  all  uujuat  ascendancy,  that  British  freedom 
may  l)e  consolidated. 

Meanwlule,  where  is  the  foreign  state,  whose  governors  are 
not  fastening  the  green  eye  of  jealousy  upon  our  power  and 
rank  amongst  nations?  Where  is  the  cabinet,  in  cither  hemi- 
sphere, whose  politicians  are  not  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  to 
that  mine  of  unparalleled  peril,  which  they  kindly  trust  will 
explode  at  our  very  doors  ?  The  map  of  Ireland,  with  the  history 
of  its  wrongs  and  mismanagement,  with  its  population  and 
resources,  its  poverty  and  heroism,  its  religion  and  popular  im- 
pulses, forms  notoriously  a  matter  of  close  study  at  Washington, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Sit.  Petersburghl  In  the  moment  of 
trial,  should  it  arrive,  there  will  be  every  country  of  the  world 
against  us,  eager  for  the  painted  feathers  still  glittering  in  the 
peacock's  tail.  The  maritime  nations  will  once  more  combine 
for  asserting  the  freedom  of  the  seas :  and  that  too,  with  navies 
of  their  own,  and  America  to  man  and  lead  them.  The  ambition 
of  Russia  will  look  graciously,  even  upon  those  whom  she  will 
iu  her  heart  style  rebels,  so  that  they  enable  her,  amidst  the 
confusion  of  Europe,  to  controul  both  Sweden  and  Denmark, — 
appropriate  the  Sound, — monopolize  the  Baltic, — rivet  her 
chains  upon  Poland, — push  forward  her  southern  frontiers, — 
and  finally  unfurl  her  banners  over  the  Bosphorus  and  Constan- 
tinople. France,  almost  ready  to  go  to  pieces  through  the 
mania  of  her  hatred  of  England,  and  the  elements  of  convulsion 
within  her  bosom,  will  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  until 
the  glories  of  Napoleon  shall  have  returned,  in  the  realization  of 
what  she  terms  her  national  destinies.  The  dreams  of  those, 
who  will  struggle  to  wield  her  energies,  when  Louis  Phihppe 
has  passed  from  the  scene,  include  a  revival  of  military  conquest, 
a  mirror  of  the  ancient  Gauls, — in  one  word,  something  like  a 
restoration  of  the  Western  Empire.  Ireland  forms  the  very 
fountain  of  their  hopes.  Let  England  be  but  once  engaged,  as 
Hf ,  Thiers  imagines  will  shortly  prove  the  case,  Spain,  and  even 
Portugal,  will  perceive  too  late,  that  the  PjTenees  and  Tagus 
must  render  homage  to  Paris  on  the  Seine.  In  another  quarter, 
the  Catholic  prorinces  of  Prussia  are  already  anxious  enough  to 
Iiave  the  Rhine  for  the  eastern  boundary  of  that  leviathan  king- 
dom; which  will  absorb  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  as  has 
been  seen  before.  In  Switzerland  and  Lombardy,  it  will  en- 
counter Austria,  with  all  the  recollections  of  Marengo  and 
Anstcrlitz,  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Hungary  and  the  u^^^ 
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Danube^  and  the  certain  sympathies  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  the 
work,  to  render  Italy  subsidiary  to  France,  as  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  Her  Algerine  possessions  will  soon  be  augmented 
by  Morocco  and  Tunis :  and  should  the  fortime  of  war  ever  induce 
unhappy  Ireland  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Gallican  interests,  as 
Scotland  formerly  did,  once  again  will  the  world  be  amazed  at  a 
sovereignty,  all  paramount  from  the  Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas ! 
Then  will  it  be  with  political  Titans,  that  Great  Britain  must 
struggle  for  her  colonial  dominions,  if  not  for  her  independence 
and  existence.  Some  of  our  readers  may  consider  this  fearful 
vision  of  the  future  as  a  mere  '  baseless  fabric :'  but  surely  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  out  as  far  ahead  as  possible ;  and 
at  all  events  to  avoid  a  hue  of  domestic  poUcy,  which  is  certain 
to  embarass  us  at  home,  and  which  may  plunge  us  into  a  tre- 
mendous contest  abroad.  If  we  can  conciliate  the  sister  island, 
we  remain  an  united  empire,  with  Canada,  AustraUa,  India,  and 
a  constellation  of  lesser  colonies,  as  our  brilliant  sateUites :  our 
home  population  will  soon  reach  thirty  millions ;  whilst  in  com- 
merce, opulence,  growth  of  liberty,  enhirged  benevolence  towards 
all  nations,  amount  of  marine,  general  intelligence,  and  social 
civilization,  there  is  no  power  equal  with  us.  But  if  bigotry  and 
monopoly  are  still  to  hamper  all  our  efforts,  if  an  aristocracy 
with  its  kindred  hierarchy  must  still  be  suffered  to  dictate  to  the 
crown,  and  delude,  mock,  or  keep  down  the  people, — ^then  will 
the  demon  of  discord  work  its  perfect  work,  and  the  glory  of  Great 
Britain  decline.  We  are  not  amongst  those,  who  conceive  that 
such  is  about  really  to  be  our  punishment.  The  prospects  before 
our  beloved  land  may  not  be,  and  in  truth  are  not  at  present, 
exactly  what  we  could  wish :  but  we  place  confidence  in  our 
middle  classes, — in  the  notorious  sound-heartiness  of  the  British 
character, — ^in  the  immense  multitudes,  who  read,  think,  and 
reason,  as  compared  with  former  times, — in  the  vast  enlarge- 
ment of  the  religious,  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
mind, — in  the  growth  of  temperance,  and  general  detestation  of 
war  or  violence, — and  above  all  things,  in  that,  without  which 
all  beside  can  be  of  slight  comparative  value, — the  universal 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  benediction  of  an  Omnipotent 
Providence. 


Protesttmlism  Endaagered,  or  Scriptural  Contentio»for  the  Faith,  as  op- 
posed to  Puseyiam  and  Romanism,  explained  and  enforced.      By  a 
Bishopof  the  Church  of  Christ.     London:  Ward.  1843. 
Although  ToIumeB  large  and  small  on  the  religious  question  of 
these  times  come  very  numerously  to  our  hands,  containing  various 
matters  worthy  of  approval  and  comment,  we  cheerfully  find  space 
to  recommend  the  unpretending  tittle  volume  at  the  bead  of  this 
notice.     It  is  short,  but  much  to  the  point ;  cheap,  but  valuable,  and 
adapted  for  extensive  usefulness. 

Progressive  Education  or  Considerations  oh  the  Course  of  Life.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Madame  Necker  de  Santsare.     Vol,  3.  London: 
Longman. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  third  volume,  in  addition  to  two  highly 
interesting  and  useful  ones  that  have  already  appeared.     This  may 
indeed  be  considered  a  distinct  work,  entitled,  '  Observations  on  the 
Life  of  Women.'    Our  fair  readers  will  perhaps   think,  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  that  it  assigns  too  lofly  a  supremacy  to  the 
self-styled  lords  of  the  creation.     Notwithstanding  this,  and  possibly 
with  greater  satisfaction,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  ladies . 

Amy  Herbert.  By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sewell. 
2  vols.  Longman. 
These  two  pretty  little  volumes  contain  much  amusing  narrative, 
and  much  excellent  moral  instruction.  The  religious  portion  iS) 
however,  strongly  characterized  by  Tractarian  theology ;  and  the 
little  girl  is  taught  that  she  must  be  good,  because  the  font  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  constituted  her  '  an  heir  of  everlasting  happiness.' 
Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  preface,  the  '  im- 
primatur' rather  of  the  reverend  editor,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has 
'  undertaken  to  revise  the  publication,  under  the  impression  that 
books  intended  for  the  young  should  be  as  much  as  possible  super- 
intended by  some  clergyman,  who  may  be  responsible  for  their  principles!' 
We  wish  the  reverend  body  joy  of  their  new  undertaking ;  and  shall 
shortly  expect  to  see  'Little  Red  Riding  Hood^'  with  variorum  notes, 
published  at  the  University  press;  or  the  '  House  that  Jack  Built,' 
carefully  revised  and  furnished  with  a  set  of  new  orthodox  plates, 
announced  among  the  forthcoming  works  at  Rivington's.  Really 
have  not  the  Tractarian  clergy  enough  work  on  their  hands  without 
meddling  with  children's  literature  ?  But  it  shews  the  grasping  and 
mischievous  spirit  of  the  party,  and  we  trust  will  put  Dissenters  yet 
more  on  the  watch  against  a  sect  that  cannot  even  leave  the  Horn- 
book alone. 
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Jutt  Publuhed. 

Cuntributions, — Biographical,  Literary,  and  Philoiopbical, — to  the  Eclec 
Rcvitin-.    By  John  FcMter,  author  of  Euayi  on  Ucciiion  of  Character.    2  vc 

ThtPictarinlHistoiTofEngUnd  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third:  bei 
a  History  of  the  People  a«  well  u  of  the  Kinplom;  illusttateil  with  sevp 
huiiilreil  H-ood-cuti.  By  Georee  L.  Craik,  and  Charles  Mac  Farlane ;  •■■iai 
b)'  other  contributor!.     Vol.  IV. 

The  G])iicopal  Chorch  in  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revoliitit 
Bv  John  Parker  LawMm,  H.A. 

The  Poenii  and  Ballada  of  Schiller.  Tianilated  hy  Sir  Edward  Bulu 
L)'tton,  Bart. ;  with  n  brief  sketch  of  SchiUer'i  Life.     2  Tola. 

Modern  Egypt  and  Thebei :  bein^  a  deicription  of  Egypt ;  iDcludinf;  t 
Information  required  for  Traveller!  in  that  Country.  By  Sir  Ganlner^^ 
kinjon,  F.R.S.,  Sec.     With  wood-cuti  and  a  map,     2  voli. 

I<ay  Lecturea  on  Ohriitian  Faith  and  Practice.     By  John  BuUar. 

Agatfaonia — a  Romance. 

Fox'a  Book  of  Hartrri.  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  John  Cuninung,  H.A.  Pm 
XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXfll. 

Lecturei  for  these  Time*.     By  J.  M.  Cramp,  A.M. 

Conversation!  on  Language  for  Children.     By  Mn.  Marcet. 

Elements  of  Natural  History ;  for  the  use  of  School*  and  Young  Penon 
By  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowditch).     With  engraTingi. 

Self-Eacriflce,  or  the  Cuneellor'B  Chaplain.  By  the  author  of  the  '  Biibop 
Daughter.' 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Leigh  Hunt,     A  New  Edition. 

Sacred  Me<litationB,  or  an  Exegetica],  Critical,  and  Doctrinal  Commentar 
on  the  Gos|>el  of  St.  John.  By  Charlea  Christian  Tittman,  D.D.  Wil 
adilitionnl  notes.     Translated  from  the  Latin  by  James  Young.     Vol.  I. 

The  Church  j  a  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Doctrines,  Constitution,  Qt 


Timent,  aiul  Urdiuances,  of  the  (Jhurcu,  and  ot  the  leading  Denominatiot 
o  which  it  is  divided.  By  Rev.  Daniel  Dewar,  D.D.  LL.D.,  Aberdeei 
Parts  VI.  Mill  VII. 

A  Series  of  Compositions  from  the  Liturgy.  By  John  Bell,  Seulpto 
No.  VI. 

Tlie  DiMwery  of  the  Science  of  Lan^iHges.  in  which  are  shown  the  Rei 
Nature  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  the  Heanm;^  which  all  Words  carry  in  then 
selves  US  their  own  defimtions,  and  the  Origin  of  Words,  Letlera,  Figure 
&e.     By  Horgon  Kavanagh.     2  vols. 

EssBVB  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  and  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.  B 
Samuel  Bailey.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Researches  on  Light ;  an  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  conoecte 
with  the  Chemical  and  Holeculox  Chtuiges  produced  by  the  influence  of  th 
Solar  Rav9,  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Processes  and  New  Dii 
coveries  in  the  Art.     By  Robert  Hunt. 

Dirtionnrv  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biograiihy  and  Hythologi'.  Edited  b 
W.  Smith,  LL.D.    Part  II. 

Memoir  and  Remains  of  Rev.  Roliert  Murray  M'Cheyne,  Minister  of  Si 
Peter's  Chorch,  Dundee.     By  Rev.  A.  Bonar;  CoUace.     2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  World  before  the  Flood.  By  Rev.  Charles  Burton,  LL.I 
F.L.S.,  Manchester. 

Historical  Memoir  of  B  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Viennn,  in  IRflfi.  Bv  th 
Rijrlit  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  G.C.B.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Uesint'ckci 
published  by  )H'rmiMsiiiii  ••{  the  projier  iiuthoritics. 
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Art.  I.  1.  Observattons  on  Ihe  Statutei  of  the  Vaivertity  of  Cam- 
bridge. By  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  &c.  Dean  of  Ely.  J.  W. 
Parker,  London;  Deighton,  Cambridge.     1841. 

2.  Documents  /ram  ihe  MS.  Library  of  Corpus  Chritti  College,  illustra- 
lire  of  Ike  History  of  the  Vniveraity  of  Cambridge,  from  1500  to 
1572,  A.  D.  Edited  by  John  Lamb,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus 
Chriali  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Bristol.  J.  W.  Par- 
ker, London.     1838. 

3.  Speech  of  W.  D.  Christie,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Weymovth,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commotu,  May  25th,  1843,  on  moving  for  Leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  abolish  certain  Oaths  and  Subscriptions  in  the  Universi' 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  SfC. 

4  Editor's  Preface  to  Huber's  English  Universities,  English  Transla- 
tion. Pickering,  London ;  Simms  and  Denham,  Manchester. 
1843. 

It  is  well  that  the  great  subject  of  University  Reform  is  again 
beginning  to  attract  public  attention.  We  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  no  other  political  or  ecclesiastical  reforms  can 
work  successfully,  if  this  be  neglected;  but  an  unspeculative 
nation,  like  tlie  Eughsh,  needs  to  learn  by  painful  experience, 
before  it  will  attend  to  a  hundred  warning  voices.  In  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  been  manifested  to  the  most  thoughtless,  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  diligently  engaged  in  rearing  a  band 
uf  clei^  and  statesmen,  who,  unless  thwarted  by  decisive  and 
well-timed  measures,  would  destroy  Protestantism  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  freedom  of  person,  property,  and  con- 
science in  the  nation  at  large.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
private  characters  or  sincere  motives  of  the  party  alluded  to ; 
but  while  we  yield  them  the  freedom  which  we  claim  for  our- 
Voi.  XV.  X  X 
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selves,  we  do  not  yield  them  more.  We  will  tolerate  even  tlieir 
intolerance,  as  long  as  it  exists  merely  in  their  own  bosoms ;  and 
as  we  contend  for  the  just  rights  of  Roman  Catholics,  so  do  we 
for  those  of  Anglo-Catholics, — if  we  may  concede  to  them  the 
unintelligible  name.  But  the  English  people,  and  ourselves  as 
a  part  of  it,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  realities  of  things 
shall  correspond  to  their  professions ;  that  true  Bomanists  shall 
not  be  ejected  from  the  halls  and  estates  left  by  their  ancestors, 
in  order  that  doctrines  differing  from  theirs  in  no  spiritual 
point  of  importance, — sympathizing  with  them  and  antagonistic 
to  all  Protestantism, — may  be  taught  under  the  banners  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  put  this  topic  foremost,  not  because 
it  is  intrinsically  (to  our  own  minds)  the  most  powerful,  but  be- 
cause it  bears  most  directly  on  the  present  moment : — ^because 
it  shows  that  there  is  a  real  urgency  in  the  question,  forbidding 
us  to  delay  this  matter  of  University  Reform  a  second  ten  rears, 
when  every  year  is  producing  a  new  crop  of  mischief.  In  recent 
times,  the  subject  has  been  slightly  discussed  in  each  house  of 
parliament,  and  the  universities  have  had  several  warnings  as  to 
the  policy  of  self  reformation.  Their  advocates  have  promised 
this  in  their  name,  and  on  the  faith  of  this  promise  Lord  Radnor 
withdrew  his  motions  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  as  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  nothing  has  been  done  by  them.  At 
Oxford,  a  shower  of  pamphlets  concerning  the  improvement  of 
professorships  first  showed  that  a  cloud  hung  over  the  univer- 
sity; but  on  the  removal  of  external  danger,  the  reforming 
spirit  from  within  was  quelled  or  satisfied.  We  propose,  at  pre- 
sent, to  state  at  large  the  grounds  on  which  we  hold  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  parliamentary  interference  with  both  these 
institutions,  and  to  discuss  the  different  modes  in  which  the 
subject  may  be  practically  taken  up. 

In  a  recent  review  of  '  Huberts  English  Universities,'  we  de- 
clined to  enter  on  this  topic,  wishing  to  resene  it  for  a  ftiDer 
treatment.  We  may  now  so  far  recur  to  that  work  as  to  say,  that 
we  have  the  often  repeated  and  express  testimony  of  a  learned 
foreigner,  (all  whose  bias  is  in  favour  of  these  institutions  and 
of  conservative  principles,)  to  their  utter  religious  worthlessness 
for  two  centuries  past  and  more.  It  is  true,  he  argues,  that 
they  are  now  reforming  themselves ;  they  are  now  awaking ! 
but  into  what  ?  Into  a  rejection  of  Protestantism.  We  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  we  have  two  centuries  of  practical  trial, 
scaled  by  recent  experience,  that  these  bodies  cannot  and  will 
not,  on  their  present  footing,  realize  the  religious  pretensions 
which  they  make,  and  that  their  religious  exclusiveness  is  main- 
tained to  the  injury,  not  merely  of  the  individuals  excluded,  but 
of  the  national  welfare  and  of  their  own  moral  or  spiritual  pros- 
perity. 
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A  few  extracts  from  Huber  (English  TnuislatioQ)  will  not  be 
here  amies. 

■  [Under  the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.]  how  was  it  possible  for  any 
freedom,  peace,  and  liberty  of  the  spirit  to  prevail,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  succeseful  inteUectual  activity  at  the  universities  ?  .  .  ,  With- 
in their  precincts  less  than  any  where  else  was  any  voice  left  for  free 
scientific  inquiry,  upon  points  bearing  the  least  reference  to  the  contested 

questions  of  the  church The  curse  with  which  narrow  spirits, 

when  they  attam  power,  destroy  all  life, — hating  Lfe,  because  it  bears  in 
itself  the  necessity  of  opposition  and  of  contest;  the  curse  (that  is,)  of 
an  exterior  aad  compulsory  conformity,  with  which  such  spirits  vainly 
think  that  they  have  won  and  done  every  thing,  while  the  smooth  rind 
conceals  only  rottenness  or  paralysis  beneath  ; — this  curse,  we  say,  began 
at  that  time  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  £kigUsh  univeraities.'  Vol.  i.  p. 
265. 

'  Whether  the  victorious  party  [under  Edward  VI.]  would  after  a 
time  earn  for  the  universities  a  more  tranquil  and  prosperous  state,  the 
course  of  events  did  not  allow  to  be  tried.  Ihe  Catholic  reaction  under 
Mory  crushed  the  possibility  in  the  bud.  One  fact  only  is  undeniable, 
that  up  to  that  time  the  Reformation  had  brought  on  the  universities 
only  injury,  outward  and  inward.  There  are  a  thousand  results  of  this 
great  revolution,  which  we  must  needs  deplore  and  disown.  Its  benefits 
are  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  side  of  the  universities  at  all,  but  in 
quite  another  quarter, — in  the  deepening  of  spiritual  religion,'  &e. 
ib.  p.  283. 

[Under  Elizabeth]  '  If  we  search  no  deeper  than  the  outward  appear- 
ance and  resources  of  the  universities,  and  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  bore  upon  their  moral  and  religions  state,  there  appears  nothing 
left  to  wish  for.  If  the  results,  the  fruits,  had  in  any  way  answered  to 
their  means,  the  period  would  have  formed  a  brilliant  point  in  their  his- 
tory. But  this  is  no  way  the  case.  The  most  trustworthy  evidence 
sets  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  intellectual,  quite  as  much  as  moral  and 
religious  interests  at  the  universities,  were  then  at  so  tow  an  ebb,  as  not 
to  compare  with  far  less  favoured  periods,  much  less  with  the  tranquil 
progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This,  however,  is  much  more 
true  of  Oxford  than  of  Cambridge :  at  least,  we  have  less  decided  evi- 
dence, in  this  respect,  about  the  latter.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
credible  that  corruption  had  not  reached  to  such  a  pitch  at  Cambridge ; 
although  things  cannot  have  been,  even  there,  in  any  high  state  of  ex- 
cellence. 

'  As  to  Oxford,  it  is  certain  that  of  the  academic  studies  some  were  in 
complete  decay,  others  were  pursued  in  a  shallow,  spiritless  manner,  as 
a  mere  form,  or  at  best  in  a  popular  way,  such  as  might  suit  dilellanli. 
The  morals  and  sentiments  of  the  academic  youth  are  described,  at  the 
same  time,  as  in  the  highest  degree  wild,  selfish,  loose,  devoid  of  all 
eamestness,  honour,  or  piety.  More  serious  still  arc  the  notices  before 
us  concerning  the  older  and  more  influential  academicians,  in  whom  every 
hateful  passion  took  the  deeper  root,  and  pervaded  their  whole  life  more 
thoroughly,  the  less  it  was  able  to  find  vent  in  open,  violent  ex^reaxj^-a^ 
xx2 
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CAmn^*\pii  '.",  zr**fr^*  i  •!»r-aiii  ztit  wiri  iixriirr,  -n  ^caaur  either 

'^i  -il-Tirt**  -r*r^  .mii^i^..  *:«  2r?ar  ifisaiuia*  t"  "rid  lar  aer^rriielii**. 
In  v.«^  ^!ii!ar.rji  -/  7  -.'-^i  -o  ir^mmisnne  Tr»  irr'a.  ":  "nisr  "img  Jiiii^. 
— ".'.i^.  TU'j-u  «ir:  *«j»miai -tiiKiiffar.*  u'  rtdjrcn.  'ST*  'jav?;  ilr^airr  <eei. 
«iac  .n  r.n.-*  r!f>nert  Me  inrr^irKt:»»  -r^in  -^rj  ar  z^m.  ar:irr:n«r  e"^«L 
tiu*  -nrj^  air>i#irtf-»  vjarna.  r-unrusd  uui  ^--rjui  i:*  ▼^la  ±ij  JiriilecTzai 
wvr«.::'r — ■a  ir,  «nuLl  rj«#»ir^  is»  i  r*«ilt  "^  tie  r-;r"*rjaii  :r  "iie  -rneg. — 

T.Ar^  suui  KL»  a.-nu^r^T.r*  are  the  rirr.  t^o  e^etrr^i  tLir  come  lete 

Vtlx^.wji.  YsT/v^er.  {fr/s.  tLi?  *i^rAf>  oif  tLis  *  zrear  ijurt:,'  ire 
tffrttfirkif,  or^n^Uf^  tnth  the  f.-AloTrh:2: — 

A   ^*vr*,   ^^rrr^^,  eri***^,  to  2iak*  tr*  -=i-r*r--:rje?  -:Lr*crl?*  cc  «ccii 

i/i^j  j-ri  w;.>^,?*«T  the  cr/r»':**-»>jrj  of  frordora  witiiii  £i*-i  bc-iiid*  w-.:<:Id 
biirv<;  k-i  t//  %  breaking  thr^'^'^?*!  tl'je  w>--d* ;  it  i*  es::!^  for  ils  to  know 
U«At  ti^  T'^^i]*.  in  t:iL*  as  hi  aJ]  »in;I]&r  ca^e*.  w^  tie  azie  a=  if  tbs 
dft*';rc  hiSKl  Jiftj^Ti  Ut  hare  no  Xtzn^nz.  \VbateTcr  freed  ja  wa*  nominal!  j 
lpT<:T*  ■ara*  prwticsiinr  destroved,  smd  that  bv  processes  strictlT  k^al/ 
V/J  ii.  p.  6r/,  ' 

Not  t/#  fx:  t/Mlicrtw,  we  irnut  pas*  on  to  the  '  ta&k  nndertaken 
HUfl  p'rrforrni^i'  (according  to  Huber  bv  the  English  imi%"ersi- 
tif;^  in  the  whole  of  the  ei«^hteenth  centnrv. 

'  Aii'J  n'/w  wc  ft«j  what  their  task  wa«  : — to  retain  within  themselves 
the  two  great  ari«trxrratiral  parties  between  which  England  was  then 
divid'rd,  and  (fMer  Ix/th  alike.  Yet  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  nor  will  it 
«jrjiri«e  any  wie,  that  they  felt  far  closer  afBnity  to  the  Tories  than  to 
the  Whij^j*.  The  aima  mater  was  well  pleased  to  receive  Whigs  into  her 
ho^jin,  and  return  them  to  the  world  unconverted,  provided  that  all  the 
oth*T  condition**  of  a  '  gentleman'  met  in  them  ;  but  her  joy  and  her 
pride  wan  alwayn  the  race  of  Tories,  and  it  is  well  known  that  her  efforts 
to  increa<»e  their  numbers  were  not  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  we  might 
sum  up  our  considerations  on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms  : — ^The 
desire  and  resolve  of  the  English  universities  is,  to  form  at  all  events 
gftttlctnen,  anfy  gentlemen,  but  most  of  all  Tory  gentlemen.'  ib.  p.  332. 
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We  Dced  not  add,  that  ho  rates  the  learning  of  our  universi- 
ties, in  the  last  century,  as  verj'  low  even  in  classics,  and  as  a 
nulhty  in  all  the  other  faculties;  but  we  are  tempted  to  extract 
a  few  words  in  detail. 

'In  Eoglish  political  life  the  'gentieman'  is  still  more  prominent. 
The  old  established  principle  was,  that  after  receiving  a  liberal,  i.  e.  an 
university  education,  he  yrea  fitted,  except  in  mere  technicalitiea,  for 

every   olfice  in   the  state Even  for  the  attdnment  of  practical 

divinity  and  for  filling  cverv  post  in  the  church — (in  the  dominant  church 

at  least) — no  other  school  was  required  than  this Kiittner  gives 

a  very  just  account  of  the  begt  side  of  this  state  of  things,  when  he  says, 
'  Sound  common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind,  rcspect- 
ahility  uud  dignity  of  manner,  with  an  understanding  of  the  rules  and 
ordinnnccs  of  the  church,  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  pattoral  theology.' 
The  literature  necetsnry  for  the  dignified  clergyman  was  only  the  New 
Tiiitamcnt  in  the  original  tongue,  the  Old  Testament  in  a  translation, 
with  a  commentary,  some  exposition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  a  few 
popular  theological  works,  and  some  few  collections  of  sermons.  This 
'  knowli'ilge  of  the  world'  was,  moreover,  only  too  often  interpreted, 
attained,  and  enjoyed  in  a  different,  and  not  always  very  reputable  sense, 
and  led  to  sheer  worldliness  of  the  very  worst  kind.' — ib.  p.  34(J. 

Such  was  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  universities,  according 
to  the  conservative  liistorian,- — prostituting  science  aud  religion 
alike  to  the  attainment  of  tory  domination.  That  to  sustain 
toryisni  is  siUl  a  leading  object  with  them,  he  confesses,  and, 
(strnuge  to  say !)  defends  it ;  although  the  sentiments  already 
quote<i  from  liim,  in  reference  to  the  times  of  Land,  will  equally 
apply  now  to  condemn  them.  To  desire  to  have  learning  uid 
toryism — at  once,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  to  have  at  least  tory- 
ism  alone — is  equivalent  to  renouncing  the  functions  of  a  uni- 
versity. It  must  lead,  first,  to  a  perv'crsion  and  distortion  of 
learning,  and,  finally,  to  its  destruction.  In  short,  as  our  author 
again  and  again  insists,  freetlom  is  an  essential  condition  of 
thriving,  healthy,  progressive  science ;  and  in  theology  at  least 
as  mncli  as  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 

Hut  since  Professor  Huber  lays  much  stress  on  the  'recent 
improvements'  at  the  universities,  as  a  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  reformed  from  without,  we  must  farther  ex- 
tract some  statemeuts  as  to  their  present  condition. 

'  Passing  to  the  different  Faculties,  or  Professorships,  we  gladly  allow, 
that  Oxford,  and  still  more  Cambridge,  now  exerts  in  them  a  much 
higher  scientific  agency  than  ever  before  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
the  smallest  university  with  us  [Germans]  far  outstrips  them  both  toge- 
ther  [In  Cambridge]  the  course  of  lectures  for  the  three  prm- 

cipal  fiiculties,  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  comprises  at  most  fifty  hours 
a  year,  and  in  the  rest  scarcely  twenty  can  be  counted.  How  little  there- 
fore, can  be  done,  by  the  greatest  zeal  and  talent  upon  the  part  of 
teachers  and  tcholw-e,  is  plain To  have  atteodvi  ^^  vsaxwi  <& 
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lectares  upon  the  eabject  b  necessary  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  t1 

three  faculties The  [Bachelor's]  degree  [in  arts]  spares  the  st 

dent  [in  these  three  faculties]  two  years,  and  in  the  case  of  jurists,  / 
lectures  /  .  .  .  .  The  Doctor's  degree  is  then  granted  after  two  years,- 
in  divinity  after  four  years. — without  any  thing  more  than  keeping ; 
act.*  What  is  required  in  the  examination  is  very  inconsiderable.  . .  . 
Divinity  is  even  more  scantily  provided  for  than  the  other  faculties, 
mav  be  seen  bv  what  we  have  said  above ;  since  not  even  an  examin 
tion  is  required.  The  lectures  may  be  attended  and  attested,  but  th 
are  ver>'  seldom  listened  to.' — ib.  p.  373. 

How  edifying  this  is !  It  is  a  climax  beyond  what  would  ha 
been  easy  to  invent.  The  universities  are  at  present,  it  seem 
greatly  improved,  as  compared  to  the  last  century ;  Cambridj 
stands  higher  than  Oxford;  they  look  on  divinity  as  the 
choicest  flower,  to  save  which  jfrom  the  rude  breath  of  disser 
they  woidd  sacrifice  justice,  science,  and  their  own  permanei 
fame ,  yet,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  more  improved  unive 
sity,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  taken  without  ai 
examination,  after  a  mere  presentation  of  a  man's  body  at  a  fe 
lectures  '  which  are  seldom  listened  to  :'  and  this,  be  it  remer 
bcred,  is  the  portrait  drawn  by  a  vehement  anti-radical,  a  ph 
losopliical  and  favouring  foreigner. 

A  paper  has  been  put  into  our  hands,  which  was  printed  ai 
circulated  in  Oxford  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Professors  of  Ch 
mistry,  Geology,  and  Anatomy,  in  which  they  complain  that  tl 
attendance  on  their  classes  has  been  diminishing  for  nearly  tc 
years ;  in  short,  almost  precisely  from  the  era  of  the  last  Oxfoi 
reform  (in  1830),  which  was  about  simultaneous  with  the  con 
menccment  of  Puseyism.  But  it  is  only  too  notorious,  that  i 
physical  and  physiological  science  neither  university  allows  itse 
to  become  a  first-rate  school.  The  youths  who  are  destined  1 
become  magistrates  or  legislators,  not  only  do  not  learn  on  wh; 
the  material  greatness  of  England  depends,  nor  receive  thoj 
political  lessons  which  history  so  abundantly  teaches  concernin 
the  well-being  of  states  :  but  they  imbibe  (as  far  as  the  eflbr 
of  the  university  can  efiect  it)  a  perverse  spirit  of  sectarian  pel 
tics,  which  warps  their  w^hole  understanding,  and  too  oftc 
makes  them,  instead  of  able  reasoners,  clever  sopliists, — instes 
of  manly  upholders  of  universal  right,  headstrong  sticklers  f< 
the  ])rivilcges  of  a  class, — instead  of  generous  philanthropist 
fanatical  steeple-builders.  Strongly  as  we  feel  the  defects 
our  English  institutions,  in  respect  both  to  the  depth  and  tl 
compjiss  of  their  studies,  we  have  a  just  and  far  deeper  quarr 
against  them  for  the  tone  of  mind  which  they  so  actively  prop; 
gate  and  difiuse  among  our  aristocracy.     It  amazes  us,  thi 

•  We  Iwlicvc  tliis  means  :  Residing  in  the  University  for  about  three  wee! 
Ht  the  time  of  the  passing  of  '  the  act/ 
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liberal  politiciaas  of  every  school  do  not  take  up  this  matter 
ivitli  greater  seriousness.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  pass  good  laws 
for  the  geiieral  welfare,  if  those  who  are  to  admiuistcr  them  are 
sedulously  taught  to  evade  and  pervert  thcni  in  detail  ?  While 
we  strongly  maintain  that  Dissenters  are  wronged  by  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  studies  and  posts  of  emolument  or  authority 
within  the  universities,  we  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  this  is 
the  side  of  university  reform  with  which  alone  either  whigs  or 
radicals  appear  in  general  to  be  fanuliar.  The  apathy  with 
which  the  Liberals  stand  by,  and  see  all  their  work  undermined 
and  spoiled  by  these  two  universities,  is,  we  say,  astonishing ; 
when  the  fact  is  so  plain,  that  a  German  historian  is  found 
coolly  vindicating  his  English  fellow-academicians  for  bending 
tlieir  whole  energies  to  the  rearing  of  young  tones !  We  have  a 
right  to  eomplaiu  of  this  apathy,  because  it  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  esertiona  of  Dissenters.  Any  movement  proceeding 
from  tiiem  must  bear  a  sectarian  aspect ;  whereas,  if  the  Liberal 
party,  on  general  political  grounds,  took  up  in  good  earnest  the 
reform  of  the  universities,  the  Dissenters  would  be  able  to  give 
them  most  valuable  help.  That  narrow,  lawyer-like  notion 
must  be  laid  aside,  which  cannot  understand  that  a  nation  has 
any  rights,  but  will  deal  only  with  the  grievances  of  vidividuaU ; 
and  it  must  be  clearly  discerned,  that  if  it  is  a  wrong  on  a  pri- 
vate person  to  exclude  him  from  the  national  universities,  it  is  a 
still  greater  wrong  on  the  nation  to  allow  their  future  rulers  to 
be  educated  in  one-sided  prejudice  and  bigoted  ignorance. 

If  it  be  asked,  whence  springs  the  evil  spirit  and  the  ignorance 
which  history  so  emphatically  attests,  the  answer  is  clear  and 
simple  -.—froni  the  unjust  and  usurped  prtdomiaance  of  the  cleri- 
cal order  in  the  universities.  In  calhng  it  unjust  and  usurped, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been  gained  by  the  violation 
of  statutes  and  written  laws ;  we  fully  admit  that  it  has  been 
by  {what  it  is  fashionable  to  call)  '  a  historical  development.' 
That,  however,  is  equally  true  of  the  domination  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  establishment  in  Ireland ;  both  are,  nevertheless, 
usurpations  not  to  be  defended.  In  the  old  universities  of  Eng- 
land, as  of  all  Europe,  theology  was  only  one  faculty  out  of 
several;  and  so,  in  theory,  it  is  to  this  day,  both  at  Oiiord  and 
Cambridge.  Yet  by  a  grotesque  reversal  of  all  proprieties,  clergy- 
mcQ  have  driven  the  laity  out  of  the  tutorships  of  classics  and  ma- 
thematics, and  have  themselves  occupied  these  secular  posts;  while 
the  facultj'  of  theology  proper  is  scandalously  neglected  and  prac- 
tically despised.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  contending  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  place  of  secular  teacher. 
"Who  could  have  wished  to  forbid  the  late  lamented  Arnold 
from  lecturing  on  modem  history  ?  Much  leas  do  we  maintain 
that  no  layman  should  hold  a  theological  c\i«kx  -,  icckk^  ■^1  "Coi^ 
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brightest  luminaries  of  sacred  literature  in  Grermany  are  lay- 
men. But  it  is  as  absurd  to  forbid  the  laity  to  teach  worldly 
knowledge,  as  it  would  be  to  forbid  clergymen  to  hold  theologi- 
cal posts ;  and  therefore  the  existing  statutes  of  the  colleges 
which  enforce  on  their  fellows  the  taking  of  'orders'  in  the 
church  ought  to  be  unceremoniously  abolished,  along  with  all 
subscriptions  which  treat  academicians  diflferently  from  other 
laymen.  The  rise  of  the  colleges,  so  lucidly  detailed  by  Huber, 
has  cridently  been  the  ruin  of  free  intellectual  development  in 
our  universities.  In  a  series  of  generations,  those  smaller  and 
interior  corporations,  constantly  pushing  their  own  interests, 
were  certain  to  prevail,  and  have  prevailed,  over  the  loose  un- 
connected mass  of  mere  university  men.  All  power  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and  must  do  so  until  they  are 
destroyed ;  and  as  no  one  will  desire  this,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  college  statutes  should  be  so  altered  as  to  make  those  insti- 
tutions a  benefit,  and  not  an  injury  to  the  universities.  While 
we  would  not  refuse  a  reform  which  should  stop  short  of  this, 
we  should  value  it  only  in  proportion  as  it  gave  hope  of  ulti- 
mately effecting  this ;  for  until  either,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great 
revolution  of  the  church  establishment  be  brought  about,  or, 
on  the  other,  the  clergy  shall  be  reduced  to  their  proper  level  in 
the  universities,  it  appears  certain  that  nothing  will  be  taught 
there  but  heartless  or  superstitious  theologj^  by  the  side  of 
cramped  and  perverted  science. 

While  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for  some  of  our 
thoughts  on  university  reform  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  the  dili- 
gent Editor  of  Huberts  Universities,  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
has  overlooked  the  weight  of  these  last  considerations,  if  he  is 
sanguine  as  to  the  results  which  might  be  hoped  from  his  own 
scheme  of  reform.  He  desires  (1),  to  have  all  academical  tests 
abolished ;  without,  however,  being  anxious  to  secure  that  the 
colleges  shall  not  continue  (at  least  for  a  while)  practically  to 
exclude  Dissenters ;  (2),  to  establish  a  new  chamber,  consisting 
of  the  public  professors  and  college  tutors,  which  should  have 
power  to  introduce  into  the  university  convocation  any  measure 
that  concerns  the  public  studies ;  and  which  should  be  under 
duty  to  report  to  parliament  every  year  the  state  and  progress 
of  those  studies.  (3),  To  abolish  the  anomalous  restrictions 
on  the  University  Assemblies,  by  which  the  individual  mem- 
bers are  forbidden  to  originate  measures,  or  to  speak  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  He  beUeves  that  the  injustice  at  present  in- 
flicted on  the  university  professors  would  insure  their  aid  in 
active  reformation,  and,  that  by  reason  of  their  position  and  just 
claims,  they  would  steadily  work  the  universities  round  into  a 
fairer  and  healthier  system.  We  willingly  concede  to  him  that 
this  might  be  anticipated^  and  that  the  change  would  be  a  valu- 
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able  step  in  tlie  right  direction:  nor  would  we  undervalue  the 
power  of  B.  persevering  and  enlightened  minority,  however  small, 
in  ail  assembly  which  admitted  of  publie  deliberation  in  our 
native  tongue.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  important  the 
place  of  public  professor  became,  the  more  earnestly  would  the 
colleges  seek  to  exclude  lajTnen  from  it,  especially  after  the 
academical  tests  were  removed  j  and  we  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  collegiate  influence  must  prevail  in  that  struggle. 
Moreover,  without  a  decisive  change,  either  in  the  college  sta- 
tutes or  in  the  general  power  of  the  coilcgea,  the  stronger  the 
movement  of  liberal  feeling  without,  the  more  active  will  oppo- 
sition become  within ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure,  that  a  few 
years  after  his  reform  had  been  carried,  we  should  not  see  a  set 
of  university  professors  of  a  far  less  liberal  cast  of  mind  than  at 
the  present  moment.  Without,  therefore,  rejecting  his  idea, 
we  submit  that  it  must  be  coupled  with,  and  regarded  as  subor- 
dinate to,  the  grand  object  of  restoring  to  the  laity  their  natural 
rights;  which  can  only  be  done  by  repealing  various  clauses  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  entirely  destroying  the  clerical 
nature  of  fellowships.  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  in  pastting  to 
remark,  how  severe  an  insinuation  is  conveyed  against  the  Uni- 
versity convocation,  in  refusing  to  its  members  a  pririlege  en- 
joyed in  every  other  public  meeting  in  the  land.  Be  it  pro-  . 
claimed,  that  blasters  of  Arts  may  not  be  entrusted  with  the  pri- 
lilcge  of  moiing  resolutions,  or  of  speaking  to  their  fellows  in 
the  English  language !     What  a  libel  upon  them  is  this ! 

We  do  not  stop  to  ask  who  are  to  interest  themselves  in 
effecting  reform,  for  wc  regard  it  as  obvious,  that  no  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberal  camp  can  separately  achieve  the  conquest, 
lentil  they  discern,  not  the  value  of  it  merely,  but  its  necessity 
for  the  permanence  and  realization  of  the  great  and  good  entu 
for  which  they  are  contending,  nothing  will  succeed.  It  must 
be  taken  up,  not  as  a  Dissenters'  question,  as  if,  forsooth,  we 
were  to  receive  a  boon  for  which  oiu:  gratitude  to  other  Liberals 
would  be  due ;  when  Dissenters,  aa  such,  have  far  less  to  gain 
in  that  character  than  the  cause  of  freedom  and  truth  itself 
would  gain,  in  and  for  the  nation.  No :  but  all  who  contend 
for  liberty  of  action  and  thought,  for  the  progressive  amelioration 
and  expansion  of  our  iustitutions,  for  popular  knowledge  and 
popular  rights,  whether  churchmen  or  dissenters,  evangelicals  or 
'  moderates,'  wliigs  or  radicals — nay,  any  who,  although  in 
other  matters  conservative,  yet  desire  the  progress  of  sound 
science  and  the  development  of  a  truly  learned  theology, — ought 
to  combine  to  throw  open  the  colleges  and  their  fellowsliips,  the 
universities  and  their  professorships,  to  the  ablest  laymen  who 
can  ht  found ;  less  as  a  favour  or  right  to  the  individuals,  thaii.  wk 
the  legitimate  and  only  method  of  im^tQ'rai^  ftia  YaS;JttR\osft.t:'aR<- 
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tion  and  securing  the  welfare  of  the  nation.      This  is  not    a 
topic  on  which  interest  is  likely  to  be  felt  among  the  less  edu- 
cated, nor  do  we  expect  so  much  from  public  meetings  as  from 
the  liberal  press  and  firom  the  leaders  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  liberal  party.     Let  the  matter  be  discussed  among  them, 
until  they  are,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  one  mind  about  it,  and 
let  them  never  lose  sight  of  its  essential  importance ;  and  then, 
when  the  time  for  action  comes,   (and  it  may  be  even  nearer 
than  we  expect,)  they  will  be  ready  to  execute  their  resolutions 
with  decision.     Meanwhile,  let  them  keep  on  the  high  moral 
ground  of  men  who  desire  only  that  truth  should  have  fair  play, 
and  every  side  of  knowledge  be  honourably  explored ;  who — 
while  they  are  indignant  that  a  parliament  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, or  the  wills  of  college  founders,  should  be  accepted  as  the 
decision  of  Heaven  concerning  the  studies  and  the  creed  of  our 
national  seats  of  learning, — are  infinitely  far  from  desiring  to 
repeal  these  narrow  and  partial  enactments,  merely  in  order  to 
enforce   their  own  personal  opinions   instead.     Thanks  be   to 
God !  this  is  one  glorious  security  in  our  onward  movement, — 
that  it  is  sure  to  fail  the  moment  it  deserves  to  fail.     We  can- 
not leave  the  high  disinterested  ground  of  universal  justice  and 
right,  and  begin  to  lust  after  private  spoil,  without  ruining  our 
imanimity,  and  presently  paralyzing  our  strength. 

While,  however,  we  advocate  such  a  reform  in  our  universi- 
ties as  must  be  equally  desired  by  all  who  hate  conservatism  of 
evU,  and  who  desire  to  make  constant  progress  towards  what  is 
truer  and  better,  we  cannot  presume  to  dictate  the  steps  by 
which  it  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  earlier  progress  of  the  move- 
ment.    In  practical  reforms,  we  must  accept  afi  such  instalments 
of  justice  as  are  offered  to  us ;  nor  will  they  hinder,  but  will 
rather  aid,  the  fuller  payment,  provided  that,  in  accepting  them, 
we  protest  that  they  are  not  an  acquittal  of  the  debt.     The  last 
point,  however,  is  most  essential.     In  claiming  less  than  our 
due,  we  inevitably  weaken  our  own  cause,  by  setting  up  arbi- 
trary and  unreal  distinctions,  which  dim  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience  of  the  hearer,    and  give  to  our  arguments  an 
appearance  of  weakness  and  insincerity.     For  this  reason,  if  a 
movement  is  to  be  made  for  university  reform,  purely  as  a  relief 
to  Dissenters,  by  all  means  let  us  claim  the  fullest  equality  \nt\i 
churchmen,  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  in  the  universities.     Our 
right  to  do  so  is  undeniable  to  every  fresh  and  unseared  con- 
science.    Whether  we  regard  the  wills  of  founders  or  not,  it  is 
most  unjust  to  exclude  Dissenters,  as  such.     Since  many  of  the 
most  valuable  foundations  proceeded  from  Roman  Catholics,  no 
one  can  defend  the  exclusion  of  this  body  of  nonconformists^ 
and  at  the  same  time  lay  stress  on  founders^  wills.     But  since 
the  colleges  are  now  virtually  incorporated  with  the  imiversity. 
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it  is  absurd  to  r^nrd  them  as  private  bodies,  and  as  the  pro- 
perty of  modern  Roman  CathoUcs.  ^Vhat  ia  more  weighty 
Btill,  it  is  positively  monstrous  to  allow  one  man's  will  to  pledge 
tlie  soil  for  ever  to  the  maintenance  of  his  private  opinions,  as 
if  the  land  and  its  riches  belonged  for  ever  to  the  d»id.  When 
we  add  to  this,  that  many  of  the  Romanist  endowments  have 
been  exceedingly  swelled  by  the  liberally  of  Protestant  bene- 
factors, so  as  to  destroy  the  exclusive  moru  rights  of  Romanists, 
it  is  clear  that  thc»<c  foundations  cannot  be  restricted  to  anyone 
religious  body,  and  ought  to  he  applied  for  the  general  benefit 
of  knowledge  and  education.  The  present  holders  posaess  tbem 
solely  by  virtue  of  an  arbitrary  act  of  a  parUament  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  are  equally  liable  now  to  be  ordered  to  abjure 
their  present  subscriptions,  as  formerly  to  '  assent  and  eonsenf 
to  them.  Such  being  the  tenure,  we  have  a  right  to  ui^  on 
our  legislators  collectively,  and  on  our  representatives  individu- 
ally, forthwith  to  abolish  those  unjust  restrictions.  Our  opponents 
undoubtedly  believe  (and  Iluber's  book  proves  this)  that  the  argu- 
ment by  which  DiHsciiters  claim  admittance  into  the  universi- 
ties, is  equally  available  for  their  admission  into  the  fellowships 
and  hcadiihips  of  colleges ;  and  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
tlicm  is  treated  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy,  assumed  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  The  very  same  resistance  is  therefore  offered  to  the 
smaller  as  to  the  greater  demand,  and  the  argument  on  the 
side  of  justice,  by  losing  simpUeity  and  obvious  consistency, 
loses  force. 

Most  shallow  and  faithless  is  the  '  practical  wisdom'  which 
says — 'the  church  is  so  strong,  that  we  must  not  claim  all 
our  rights.'  If  it  were  even  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
the  argument  would  be  imgenerous;  for  the  weakness,  not  the 
strength,  of  the  other  party  ought  to  draw  forth  our  concessions. 
But  the  case  stands  thus.  The  strength  of  the  Establishment 
is  material,  ours  is  moral.  Wo  can  gain  nothing  by  physical 
force,  nothing  by  violence  of  action  or  of  word;  but  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  won  must  be  won  by  superiority  in  reason  and  in 
right — by  unanimous,  consistent,  energetic  urgency.  To  be- 
lieve our  weakness,  is  to  be  weak ;  to  believe  that  so  far  as  we 
have  truth,  we  have  God  on  our  side,  and  that  in  to  far  he  will 
fight  for  us ; — this  must  animate  our  efforts,  comfort  us  ia  par- 
tial defeat,  and  purify  us  from  all  that  is  low  and  selfish. 

We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  topic,  which  to  many  appears  the 
acme  of  practical  wisdom — ^that  '  gradual  changes  are  the 
safest  and  most  permanent ;'  but  whatever  truth  may  some- 
times be  in  that  priuciple,  it  undoubtedly  is  not  always  true, 
and  we  behcve  that  in  the  present  case  it  would  be  ill  applied. 
Tliat  it  is  untrue  in  regard  to  a  legislative  transition  from  sla.- 
very  to  freedom,  has  been  shown  in  tKe  T«cenX  Xoiftfist:^  'A  "Oor. 
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British  West  Indies.     That  it  is  untrue  in  commercial  legisla- 
tion, is  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  proved  by  experience ; 
and  public  opinion  is  every  day  ripening  to  a  belief  that  the 
com  laws,  when  repealed,  should  be  repealed  by  a  single  deci- 
sive and  immediate  blow.     Now  when  we  examine  what  it  is 
that  has  given  an  undeserved  plausibility  to  the  doctrine  of 
gradual  reform,  it  appears  to  be  this ; — that  a  false  analogy  is 
drawn  between  the  silent  unopposed  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  conscious,  public,  much-opposed  acts  of  a  national  assem- 
bly.    If  Englaud  were  swayed  by  a  despotic  sovereign,  whose 
mandates  readied  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  affairs, 
and  who  could  for   thirty  years  together  carry  on  a  continuous 
series  of  measures,    we  will  admit  that  university  reform  might 
perhaps  be  best  effected  by  gradual  change ;  but  when   every 
successive  measure  is  to  be  carried  in  the  face  of  opposition ; 
when  as  much  irritation  is  produced  by  the  smaller  as  by  the 
greater  effort ;  when  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  sustain  the 
energy  of  the  external  reforming  power  for  a  series  of  years ; 
and  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  anti-reformers  will  coun- 
terwork from  within,  so  as  to  defeat  the  effect  of  every,  except  a 
complete,  measure ; — it  seems  to  us  folly  to  expect  good  from  a 
succession  of  ])arliamentary  enactments.     That  portion  of  the 
reform  which  is  to  come  from  tvithih  will,  and  nmst  be,  gradual ; 
but  that  which  is  to  be  from  without  should  be  (in  a  better 
sense  than  Ijord  John  Russell's) ^na/;  i.e.  it  should  be  so  com- 
plete, as  only  to  need  being  really  enforced.     But  if  a  bill  were 
to  pass  both  the  houses  of  parliament,  barely  to  allow  of  Dis- 
senters graduating  in  the  two  old  universities,  it  appears  clear 
that  this  could  satisfy  no  party.     The  nation  would  still  com- 
plain that  its  statesmen  were  ill  educated,  and  that  science  was 
not  duly  cultivated ;  Dissenters  would  see  many  of  their  richer 
members  drawn  off  into  the  current  of  the  Establishment,  and 
others  of  them  would  find  the  studies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
ill  suited  to  their  wants.     The  amount  of  liberal  feeUng  infused 
into  the  universities  from  this  quarter  would  be  so  small,  as  not 
sensibly  to  affect  the  enormous  majority  in  favour  of  all  that  is 
stagnant  and  badly  conservative ;  and  the  party  spirit  called  out 
in  resisting  the  parliamentary  enactment  would  be  hkely  to 
make  their  bigotry  more  intense.     In  short,  we  have  no  security 
at  all  that  we  could  have  cause  to  be  contented ;  yet  there  are 
thousands  who  would  impute  this  as  a  fault  to  Dissenters,  more 
especially  if  imprudent  friends  should  venture  now  to  assert 
that  admissibihty   to  the  university   degrees   is   all  we   want. 
On  the  contrary,   (even  if  no  colleges  existed,)  we  could  not 
want  less  than  that  the  evil  spirit  of  sectarian  politics,  which 
now  cramps,  distorts,  and  limits  scientific  pursuit,  should  be 
extirpated,  and  that  the  domination  of  the  clergy  be  put  down. 
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Until  that  is  effected,  what  have  we  gained — and  by  an  incom- 
plete measure,  such  as  some  Whigs  desire  to  carry,  how  will 
that  object  be  forwarded  ?  If,  therefore,  any  well-meaning  per- 
sons carry  such  a  bill  in  a  parUament  which  (they  feel  assured) 
will  grant  nothing  more,  our  counsel  is  to  accept  it,  with  the 
strong  protest  that  it  does  not  satisfy  us. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  motion  will  be  made  in  the  House  of 
Comtnons  by  Mr.  Christie,  (w^iose  eloquent  and  able  speech 
in  tlic  cause  of  Dissenters  last  session  deserves  acknowledg- 
ment,) entreating  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  commission  of  in- 
qiiirj-  concerning  the  state  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Such  an  inquiry,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practice  of  an  English  parliament,  is  probably  a  necessary  step 
towards  any  important  change.  We  need  not  tlierefore  add, 
that  we  cordially  sympathize  with  Mr.  Christie's  undertaking, 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  persevere  in  his  efforts  uutil  he  has 
earned  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  a  name  de- 
serving to  be  recorded,  for  puri^ngthe  ancient  schools  of  Eng- 
land from  that  '  abomination  of  desolation'  which  smites  their 
lenrniug  with  barrenness,  and  punishes  the  people  for  the  sins 
of  the  priest.  Whether  he  will  have  brought  forward  his  motion 
before  these  hues  are  in  print,  we  do  not  know ;  and  wc  shall 
conclude  by  noticing  the  progress  wliich  the  question  has  made 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  opponents  of  reform,  in  both  houses,  have  for  the  most 
part  endeavoured  rather  to  put  off  the  question,  by  declaring 
that  the  universities  will  of  themselves  do  all  that  is  necessary 
and  reasonable.  This  is  a  plea  which  cannot  last  long ;  and 
is  perhaps  already  worn  out.  The  elaborate  work  of  the 
l)can  of  Ely  on  the  Cambridge  Statutes,  which  we  have  set 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  sufficiently  shows  how  absurd  it 
would  be  to  hope  for  satisfaction  from  the  universities  themselves. 
Dr.  Peacock,  though  a  decided  liberal  in  politics,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  more  hberal  of  the  two  universities,  does  not  dare  to 
])ropose  ft  single  reform  involving  any  principle.  He  would 
simply  remove  all  those  points  in  the  statutes  which  arc  mani- 
festly incongruous  with  the  present  practice,  and  reduce  the 
theory  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  agreement  with  facts. 
This  would  be  to  remove  numerous  great  blemishes  and  incon- 
veniences, but  would  scarcely  introduce  a  single  improvement 
such  as  reformers  from  without  desire  and  ought  to  desire. 
The  division  on  Mr.  Christie's  motion  last  year  was  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  reforming  cause  than  had  been  expected :  even 
Lord  Stanley  has  not  forgotten  his  former  sentiments  and 
speeches  on  the  subject.  The  movements  in  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities— to  say  nothing  of  that  in  the  Free  Church — are  likely 
to  help  the  question  on;  and  we  regaid  \t  tt&  «*«»».,  "Co-sS,  ■*. 
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most  grow  by  being  before  the  public,  provided  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  treated  as  a  sectarian  claim.  The  anti-reformers 
in  parliament  have  nothing  to  say  on  their  side,  except  that 
'  they  will  keep  what  they  have  got,  as  long  as  they  can  ;'  and 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  enormous  as  the  resistance  will  be,  it 
needs  but  to  be  periodically  agitated,  and  it  will  advance. 

A  document  has  been  sent  to  us,  containing  a  draught  of  a 
petition  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Mr.  Christie's  motion; 
which,  as  it  enters  rather  elaborately  into  the  subject,  might 
perhaps  have  been  advantageously  appended  to  this  article,  had 
not  a  press  of  other  matters  prevented.  We  hope  to  make  room 
for  it  on  some  future  occasion. 


Art.  II.  A  Memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  William  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich,  author  of  *  English  Synonyms  Discriminated*  'An  Historic  Survey 
of  German  Poetry/  SfC,  containing  his  Correspondence  for  many  years 
with  the  late  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  and  original  letters  from  Sir  W. 
Scott,  and  other  eminent  literary  men ;  compiled  and  edited  by,  J. 
W.  Robberds.    8vo,  2  vols. — pp.  523-576.     London  :  Murray. 

Of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  we  apprehend  that  the  majority 
of  our  readers  know  but  little ;  and  that  those  who  know  any 
thing,  know  little  more  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  '  English  S}Tionyms,'  and  of  another,  entitled,  '  An  Historic 
Suney  of  German  Poetry.'  They  will  learn,  therefore,  with  sur- 
prise that  he  was  for  the  space  of  more  than  thirty  years  the 
intimate  friend  of  Southey,  and  was  well  acquainted,  if  not 
intimate,  with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Macintosh,  and  other 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  preceding  and  present  gene- 
ration. The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Taylor  and  these 
gentlemen,  (especially  with  the  first-named)  fills  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  portly  volumes  described  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  These  letters  alone,  apart  from  any  interest  which  may 
attach  to  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Taylor,  (and  he  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable,  and  in  some,  an  eminent  man), 
will  insure  them  a  welcome  reception  from  the  pubUc.  Some 
highly  interesting  and  curious  extracts  from  them  we  propose 
presently  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

In  truth,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  is  worth  knowing  something 
of,  even  for  his  own  sake.  Much  may  be  learned  from  his  life 
and  character,  especially  by  authors  and  students ;  sometimes 
in  the  way  of  example,  more  frequently,  of  warning.  That 
he  possessed  powers  of  mind,  both  vigorous  and  versatile,  and  a 
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knowledge  unusually  rarions  and  extensive,  cnnnot  be  denied ; 
but  it  is  as  little  to  be  questioned  that  the  former  were  united 
with  a  judgment  not  a  little  eccentric  and  crotchety,  and  that 
the  latter  had  not  a  depth  proportioned  to  its  extent.  The  style, 
too,  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts,  was  unusually  uncouth 
and  repulsive,  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  some  pecu- 
liaritiea  of  mental  structure,  but  principally  from  his  early  ae- 
quintance  with  several  foreign  languages, — especially  the  Ger- 
man, whose  idioms  and  peculiarities  he  never  scruples  to  imitate, 
and  whose  untransferrihle  privileges  in  the  formation  of  new  terms 
and  compounds,  he  scema  to  have  been  resolved  to  appropriate. 
Often  and  often,  did  hia  literary  friends,  more  especially  Southcy, 
lecture  him  on  this  point,  but  in  vain.  He  continued  to  write 
exclusively  in  the  'Taylorian  language,'  as  Sir  Jamea  Macintosh 
facetioiialy  styledit,  to  the  very  last.  That  he  has,  in  his  reckless 
violation  of  the  proprieties  of  English  composition,  as  illustrated 
in  the  pages  of  its  greatest  masters  and  purest  models,  now 
and  then  attained  an  unlooked-for  felicity,  or  a  phrase  of  unusual 
idiomatic  strength  and  vigour,  is  most  true;  but  such  occasional 
advantages  form  but  a  poor  compensation,  after  all,  for  an 
habitual  violation  of  taste,  elegance,  simplicity,  and  harmony. 
It  is  no  sufficient  equivalent  for  being  jolted  and  bruised  along 
the  horrors  of  a  'corduroy'  road,  that  we  now  and  then  come 
upon  a  little  patch  of  green-award,  along  which  we  roll  with 
rapid  case  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  reading  William  Taylor.  A  sentence,  a  paragraph  at 
moat,  finds  the  traveller  at  the  old  break-neck  work  again. 

'  I  can  still  trace  William  Taylor,'  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  in 
one  of  his  letters  from  Bombay,  'by  his  Armenian  dress,  gliding 

through  the  crowd  in  the  reriewa It  is  true  that  he  does 

not  speak  the  Armenian,  or  any  other  language  but  the  Taylorian ; 
but  I  am  so  fond  of  his  vigour  and  originality,  that  for  his  sake 
I  have  studied  and  learned  his  language.  As  the  Hebrew  is 
studied  for  one  book,  so  is  the  Taylorian  by  me  for  one  author.' 

It  certainly  was  not  for  want  of  exercise  in  composition  that 
Mr.  Taylor  did  not  overcome  the  vices  of  his  style.  Probably 
no  man  ever  wrote  so  much,  who  yet  was  known  so  little.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  productions  were  anonymous,  and 
were  contributed  to  the  periodicals  of  his  day,  more  especially 
the  Monthly  Magazine  and  the  Monthly,  Critdeal,  and  Annual 
Reviews.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  however,  he  retained  the 
same  genuine  Taylorian  dialect.  Indeed,  as  his  vices  in  this 
respect  seem  to  have  originated  either  in  some  inflexible  peculi- 
arities of  mental  structure,  or  from  early  and  inveterate  habits, 
or  more  probably  from  both,  practice  seems  but  to  have  fixed 
what  it  might  otherwise  have  corrected. 
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We  learn  that  Mr.  Taylor's  occasional  literary  contributions 
to  the  periodicals  of  his  day  amounted  to  little  less  than  2^000^ 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  they  embraced  is  wide  in  proportion. 
If  the  powers  and  knowledge  employed  upon  them  had  been 
systematically  and  perseveringly  expended  on  a  few  important 
works,  hardly  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  would  have 
taken  no  mean  rank  amongst  the  authors  of  his  age ;  though 
from  the  character  of  his  mind,  as  manifested  in  so  much  that 
he  has  left  behind,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  any  amount  of 
effort  would  have  protected  him  from  the  not  infrequent  indul- 
gence in  monstrous  paradox  or  fantastic  speculation. 

But  the  experiment  was  never  fairly  made.  That  apprentice- 
ship to  periodical  literature  which  almost  all  the  greatest  authors 
for  the  last  hundred  years  have  served — ^indeed,  we  may  say  ever 
since  that  literature  had  an  existence — and  in  which  they  gra- 
dually acquired,  by  long  practice,  the  facility  and  ease  which  have 
marked  their  more  deliberate  productions,  formed  almost  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Taylor's  literary  life.  At  this  we  can  hardly  won- 
der, for  he  was  bom,  as  seemed,  to  an  ample  competence,  and 
took  a  keen  enjoyment  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life.  It  can  be 
matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  none,  that  he  looked  to  litera- 
ture rather  as  the  amusement  and  relaxation  of  an  active  mind, 
than  as  the  arduous  employment  which  is  to  insure  high  rewards 
or  permanent  fame.  That  there  should  be  any  instance  of  a 
contrary  procedure  in  similar  circumstances  is  all  that  occasions 
wonder  in  us ;  and  strong  indeed  must  be  eitlier  that  love  of 
truth,  or  that  impulse  of  ambition,  or  that  prompting  of  benevo- 
lence, which  can  lead  a  man,  with  ease  and  fortune  at  command, 
to  give  up  days  and  nights  of  toil,  not  to  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  delightful,  but  to  the  anxious  and  ela- 
borate preparation  of  voluminous  works.  Yet  this,  too — so  expe- 
rience and  testimony  decide — may,  by  habit,  become  delight ; 
nor  arc  the  emotions  of  melancholy  with  which  Gibbon  penned 
the  concluding  sentences  of  that  twelve-volumed  story  which 
had  become  to  him  as  a  friend,  less  natural  than  they  are  affect- 
ing. 

Mr.  Taylor's  largest  work — the  '  Historic  Survey  of  German 
Poetry,'  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  some  of  his  articles  in  the 
Monthly  and  other  Re\iews ;  but  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
'  An  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry,'  than  a  few  loads  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  planks  and  laths,  deserve  to  be  called  a 
house.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a  somewhat  severe  critique  on  the  work 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  said  that  it  might  with  propriety  be 
called,  a  '  General  jail-delivery  of  all  publications  and  manu- 
scripts, original  or  translated,  composed  or  borrowed,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  German  poetry,'  &c.  &c. 
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Mr.  Ilobberds,  the  editor  of  the  ivorli  now  under  renew,  is 
exceedingly  indicant  with  Mr.  Carijle  on  account  of  his  stric- 
tures, and  seems  especially  nettled  by  this  unlucky  expression. 
He  ev-ideutly  thinks,  too,  that  he  has  Mr.  Carlyle  at  an  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  Ite  has  not  disdained  to  republish  in  his  '  Miscel- 
lanies,' his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Ecview,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  this  obnoxious  critique  on  Mr. Taylor's  'Historic  Survey,' 
Mr.  Robberds  therefore  asks,  'What,  then,  are  Mr,  C.'s  'Miscella- 
nies ?"  But  the  slightest  reflection  must  convince  Mr.  Robberds 
that  this  arffvmenltim  ad  hotninem  will  not  hold.  Mr,  Carlyle 
published  his  contributions  under  the  very  title  of  '  Miscella- 
nies ;'  and  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  published  his  under  an  equally 
modest  title,  and  not  under  a  name  which  implied,  not  merely 
some  sort  of  unity,  but  continuity,  method,  and  proportion  of 
parts,  we  dare  say  that  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  spared  the  de- 
scription which  has  so  vehemently  moved  the  bile  of  our  editor. 

Haring  mentioned  Mr.  Robberds,  we  shall  here  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  what  little  we  have  to  say  on  his  share  in  the 
present  work.  Of  his  care  and  diligence  in  the  collection  of 
materials,  and  of  the  accuracy  and  perspicuity  of  the  general 
narrative  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  true  also  that  the  docu- 
ments and  letters  he  has  thus  rescued  from  oblivion  are  not  only 
interesting,  and  many  of  them  valuable,  as  the  productions  of 
eminent  writers ;  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  literary 
history  of  the  last  generation,  and  will  be  most  welcome  to  every 
student  of  that  history.  It  may  be  likewise  mentioned  to  his 
credit,  that  the  passages  from  certain  German  letters  in  the  first 
volume,  the  originals  of  which  are  given,  are  in  our  judgment  ad- 
mirably translated,  and  show,  that  if  he  be  the  translator,  he  is 
more  than  moderately  skilled  in  that  language. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  in  the  character  of  an  author,  he 
does  not  please  us  so  well  as  in  that  of  editor.  He  has,  in  our 
opinion,  three  principal  faults.  We  cannot  say  we  relish  hia 
style  at  all  j  it  seems  often  not  a  little  tinged  with  the  ambitious 
peculiarities  of  his  admired  friend,  Mr.  Taylor  himself;  it  is 
magniloquent  and  sometimes  tui^d,  to  a  degree  very  untuual  in 
one  who  is  by  no  means  a  young  man.  Common-place  sentiments 
are  often  expressed  in  pompous  metaphors,  (sometimes  strangely 
broken),  tumid  amplification,  and  aflfected  antithesis.  For  ex- 
ample, he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  brought  with  him  from 
Germany,  '  the  stores  of  a  literature  then  little  known '  in  Eng- 
land j  he  had  cultivated  it  without  pedantry,  affectation,  or 
fanaticism ;  not  as  an  exotic  wonder,  the  rarely- bio  wing  show- 
plant  of  some  privileged  conservatory,  but  as  the  native  growth 
of  the  common  field  of  reason,  thriving  under  everv  *t^  V&sk* 
the  blighting  mildews  of  bigotry  \va.^e  cea»«.4  to  S»&'      K^«».» 
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speaking  of  the  guests  often  found  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  senior.  '  Around  such  a  nucleus  of  talent,  there  would 
naturally  be  formed  a  bright  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  in 
which  a  mind  like  WilHam  Taylor's  would  delight  to  expatiate, 
improving  his  knowledge  by  display,  and  strengthening  his 
powers  by  exercise.  He  was  brought  into  it  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  that  favoured  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  his 
flight.'  Noticing  the  youthful  friendship  between  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Dr.  Sayers,  (where  Mr.  Bobberds  expends  a  page  or 
more  in  proving  that  the  advantages  were  all  on  Mr.  Taylor's 
side),  he  winds  up  with  the  following  grandiloquent  conclusion  ; 
'  WilUam  Taylor's  attachment  to  him  can  by  no  possibility  be 
ascribed  to  any  interested  views.  It  was  not  ^  a  shade  that  fol- 
lows wealth  or  fame ;'  it  was  not  a  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  one 
who  was  to  drag  him  up  to  eminence  and  notice ;  it  was  that 
enthusiasm  of  personal  regard,  that  overflowing  of  generous 
kindness,  and  that  gushing  forth  of  honest  aftection,  which 
belong  to  the  dignities  of  our  nature,  and  while  they  warm  the 
heart,  exalt  the  character  of  man.'  One  would  think  that  two 
clever  and  ingenious  youths  had  never  formed  a  friendship  be- 
fore ;  or  that  there  was  especial  need  of  exculpating  Mr.  Taylor 
from  some  charge  of  a  subtle  and  intense  selfishness  in  forming 
such  intimacy  with  an  open-hearted  and  talented  lad  of  his  own 
age.  Speaking  of  the  connvial  parties  which  often  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Taylor's  father,  our  author  rhapsodizes  as  follows  : — 

'  There  are  few  now  remaining  who  belonged  to  the  Surrey-street 
circle  in  its  earliest  and  happiest  days  :  those  who  can  call  to  mind  the 
rational  pleasure  of  its  Attic  repasts,  will  look  to  them  as  marking  many 
a  bright  scene  in  the  track  of  their  past  existence.  The  pen  of  another 
Athenaeus  might  have  been  well  employed  in  describing  that  even  and 
incessant  flow  of  interesting  conversation,  enlivened  by  all  that  is  most 
sparkling  in  wit  and  most  instructive  in  erudition.  Its  entertaining 
anecdotes,  its  heart- opening  good  humour,  its  animated  arguments  have 
passed  away  without  a  record,  while  meaner  colloquies  have  been  pre- 
served or  invented  to  amuse  the  public' 

And  so  our  worthy  author  goes  on,  in  a  style  which  to  us  ap- 
pears ridiculous  enough ;  as  if  the  like  calamity  had  not  befallen 
the  world  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  and  that  too  where  the 
parties  from  whose  lips,  wit  and  wisdom  thus  ran  to  waste,  pos- 
sessed collectively  far  greater  genius,  knowledge,  and  fancy,  than 
ever  centred  in  the  literary  coterie,  (unquestionably  respectable, 
however,)  which  met  in  the  house  in  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

A  second  fault  in  our  author,  is  the  oppressive  frequency  and 
prohxity  with  which  he  engrafts  common-place  reflections  on 
equally  common-place  incidents — a  fault  which  is  in  a  good 
degree  illustrated  in  two  or  three  of  the  sentences  we  havealready 
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cited,  and  which,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  multiply  examples  or 
proloQg  the  unwelcome  task  of  dispraise,  shall  sufSce  to  shew 
our  meaning. 

The  third  fault  is  one  which  Mr.  Bobberda  shares  with  a  large 
class  of  biographers,  and  has  its  source  in  feelings  so  natural, 
that  we  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  it  with  the  harshness  it 
deserves ;  we  menn  an  excessive  and  preposterous  admiration  of 
the  talents,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir. 
And  yet,  though  the  fault  in  question  often  has  its  origin  in  an 
amiable  and  always  in  a  natural  feeling — there  can  be  none  more 
seriously  injurious  to  the  real  worth  of  any  piece  of  biography. 
Mr.  Robberds  is  not  content  with  admiration  and  eulogy  of  all 
that  can  in  any  way  justify  the  one  or  deserve  the  other ;  he  is 
not  merely  ready  to  repeat  his  panegyrics,  wholesale  and  retail, 
on  any  fresh  incident  of  Mr,  Taylor's  life, — the  most  trifling  and 
common-place  occurrences  often  being  choaeu  for  this  pur- 
pose,— but  he  is  so  heroic  in  his  fiiendship,  or  so  blind  in  hia 
zeal,  as  to  take  Mr.  Taylor's  most  acknowledged  imperfections 
under  his  protection,  and  to  visit  with  his  censure  whoever  ven- 
tures to  remark  upon  them.  Even  with  regard  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
style,  our  author,  when  justifying  Mr.  Taylor's  impatience  at 
certain  alterations  which  the  conductors  of  the  Monthly  Review 
had  made  in  one  of  his  articles,  says,  '  His  peculiarities  of  style 
were  not  marks  of  negligence  or  aflPectation ;  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  an  extreme  attention  to  accuracy  of  expression.  In  his 
choice  of  words,  he  was  almost  fastidiously  careful  to  use  none 
that  were  not  critically  exact  to  his  meaning ;  and  if  our  existing 
vocabulary  did  not  furnish  such  as  satisfied  his  judgment,  he 
never  hesitated  to  compound  or  to  coin  some  that  would  suit  his 
purpose.'  Thus  he  converts  into  matter  of  praise  what  is  in  fact 
the  very  ground  of  censure,  and  while  formally  pleading  guilty, 
founds  upon  that  a  claim  for  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  for  if  every 
author  be  at  liberty  to  extend  or  alter  at  his  pleasure,  the  '  ex- 
isting vocabulary/  and  to '  compound  or  coin '  new  words  to  suit 
his  purpose,  and  were  to  act  upon  it  with  the  same  obstinate 
eccentricity  as  Mr.  Taylor,  nothing  could  prevent  our  vernacu- 
lar from  sinking  into  a  '  Babylonish  jargon.'  In  the  same 
spirit,  our  editor  proceeds  to  justify  Mr.  Taylor's  indignation 
when  he  broke  with  the  Monthly  Review,  on  account  of 
some  alterations  which  Mr.  Griffith,  the  son  of 'the  editor.  Dr. 
Griffith,  had  made  in  one  of  his  articles.  Mr.  Griffith  defends 
the  course  he  had  taken,  in  a  long  and  somewhat  prosy  letter, 
but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  good  sense  and  moderation.  He 
plainly  states  that  the  reason  of  the  alterations  was  founded  on 
the  universal  complaint  he  had  heard  made  ot  ^V^t-  "tw^X'^^''* 
peculiarities  of  style,  and  it  co«\4  \iMSi7  >»£  «-K^e.'At&  SNx-^*^  w 
Y  Y  a 
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editor,  who  was  de  facto  responsible  for  them,  should  pay  no 
attention  to  this  vox  populi.  Yet  obvious  as  the  motive  is,  our 
admiring  editor  can  see  nothing  less  in  it  than  overweening 
presumption  on  Mr.  Griffith's  part,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  supe- 
rior originality  and  vigour  of  his  Norwich  contributor ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  ludicrous 
manner: — 

•  Novelty,  of  provincial  origin,  unless  it  bear  the  stamp  of  established 
authority,  is  but  coldly  received  in  the  metropolitan  circles ;  London  is 
so  much  the  mart  of  talent  and  the  resort  of  genius,  that  the  superiority 
of  its  literary  advantages  makes  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  appear  in  this  res- 
pect Uttle  better  than  a  Galilee,  out  of  which  no  good  thing  can  come. 
Hence,  when  extrinsic  merit  contends  for  the  prize,  the  dispensers  of 
popularity  are  generally  slow  in  admitting  its  claim  and  chary  of  their 
applause.' 

Is  Mr.  Robberds  really  ignorant  that  then,  as  now,  at  least 
half  the  matter  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  was  fur- 
nished by  contributors  who  rarely  visited  the  metropolis  ?  Does 
he  suppose  that  an  editor  cares  one  farthing,  provided  an  author's 
articles  are  popular,  whether  he  lives  in  town  or  country,  or  that 
the  readers  of  them  ever  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  whether 
the  author  live  at  Keswick,  Norwich,  or  London  ?  And  all  this 
to  account  for  what  is  as  clear  as  the  day,  that  Mr.  Griffith 
ventured  on  the  supposed  emendations  because,  not  he  alone, 
but  the  whole  world  of  readers,  both  in  town  or  country,  were 
impatient  of  Mr.  Taylor's  eccentricity  of  style ;  and  of  these, 
none  more  so  than  his  admirers  and  fiiends.  Dr.  Aikin,  Robert 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Sir  J.  Macintosh.  In 
the  same  determined  spirit  of  panegyric,  Mr.  Taylor's  illimitable 
love  of  paradox,  and  his  unconquerable  affinity  for  crochets,  are 
resolved  into  the  '  liberal'  exercise  of  an  '  enlightened  reason  / 
or  they  were  benevolently  designed  ^  for  the  good  of  others !' 
His  '  esoteric  faith,'  says  our  author,  ^  was  known  only  to  a  few 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  It  was  not  to  be  collected  from 
the  versatility  of  argument,  and  boldness  of  paradox,  in  which 
he  so  frequently  indulged  in  mixed  society.  These  were  designed 
to  rouse  the  languid,  to  shake  the  pr(*fudiced  in  tlieir  fancied  se- 
curtly  of  pre-eminence,  and  induce  them  to  explore  for  themselves 
the  way  to  knowledge  and  truth.'  Benevolent  he  must  indeed  be 
who  will  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  unlimited  scepticism, 
and  blind  passion  for  paradox,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
others  '  to  explore  for  themselves  the  way  to  truth  and  know- 
ledge.' How  the  spectacle  of  a  boundless  Pyrrhonism,  how- 
ever, can  have  any  such  eflfect  upon  the  youthful  beholder,  is 
hard  to  conceive.    Elsewhere,  our  author  gives  another  view  of 
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these  daring  speculations.  '  Accustomed  to  inTestigate  every- 
thing, he  regarded  as  fair  subjects  for  discussion,  even  what  are 
generally  held  to  be  unquestionable  and  sacred  truths ;  still  his 
inquiries  were  free  alike  from  the  insolence  of  dogmatism,  and 
the  obduracy  of  prejudice.  But  their  novelty  alarmed  the  timid ; 
their  boldness  oficnded  those  who  acquiesced  in  the  popular 
doctrines ;  and  he  was  assailed  by  an  obloquy  as  ungenerous  as 
it  was  unmerited.*  Speculative  suggestions,  unpremeditatedly 
started  in  the  flow  of  conversation  or  the  warmth  of  debate 
were  often  imputed  to  him  as  deliberately  formed  opinions.' 
Just  OS  if  the  world  can  possibly  form  any  notions  of  what  a 
man's  opimons  are,  or  whether  he  has  any,  except  from  the  sen- 
timents to  which  he  gives  public  expression ;  or  as  though  the 
world  can  read  that  '  esoteric  faith,'  aa  Mr.  Robberda  calls  it, 
which,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  case,  was  confined  to  '  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.'  Mr.  Tlobberds  himself  seems  not  to  be  amongst 
the  initiated;  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  lifted  the  veil  from  the 
sacred  mystery  of  (to  use  Sir  J.  Macintosh's  designation)  Rabbi 
Wiliiamki  Taylorki's  system  of  religious  faith.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  said  rabbi,  especially  aa  his  '  eitoteric  doubts' 
were  very  plainly  and  freely  expressed,  ought  not  to  have  won- 
dered if  people  mistook  him.  'Wishing  to  avoid  needless  re- 
currence to  this  topic,'  says  the  editor, '  I  may  be  allowed  here 
briefly  to  observe,  that  whatever  creed  William  Taylor  may  have 
eventually  adopted,  it  was  the  result  of  extensive  research  and 

*  Mr.  Robberda  oven  undertakes  to  apolopise  for  those  '  daring  ipecula- 
tioni'  in  the  Annual  Review  on  the  German  Neolo^an  Paulus,  to  which  even 
Mr.  BeUbam  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  term  '  abominable.'  This  epithet 
aorely  frets  our  editor.  '  It  ia  to  De  regretted,'  he  says, '  that  such  intoleranet 
should  have  been  manifested  by  one  whose  learning  and  talents  had  hitherto 
been  employed  in  surceufully  vindicating  for  himself  the  riyhl  of  prioate 
jwigmeat,  &c.  .  .  .  The  epithet  whieh  he  applied  was  a  mere  term  of  abuse 
worthy  of  the  worst  time*  of  penecution.'  From  all  whieh  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  really  no  tenets  which  we  may  term  '  abominable '  without  iu- 
frioKing  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  he«)mine,  in  effect,  '  persecuton.' 
Mr,  Taylor  replied  to  Mr.  BeUham  in  a  pamphlet  which  met  with  univenal 
disapprobation.  It  was  addressed  specially  to  Unitarian  readers,  and  in  notic- 
ing tliis.  Sir.  Robbcrds,  we  take  it  unconsciously,  aays  about  the  severest 
thing  that  was  ever  uttered  of  Unitarians,  '  Questions  may  be  fairly  pro- 
pounded tu  them  nhieh  would  be  at  once  scouted  by  othei  sects  as  profane 
and  impious.  And  so  it  was  that,  for  mere  speculative  opinions — errors,  may 
he,  but  errors  only  nf  judgment  and  theory,  one  of  the  warmest  and  kindest 
hearts,*  &c.  Mr,  Taylor  believed  the  scriptures  to  be  merely  human  pro* 
ductions, — Mr.  Robbcrds  converts  this  into  matter  of  praise.  '  It  is  true  that  he 
reganlud  the  scrijitures  as  human  productions — his  conception  of  the  supreme 
Spuit  was  too  elevated,  too  reverent,  to  allow  him  to  think  otherwise.'  Does 
&lr,  Robbcnls  mean  tbnt  Mr.  Tavlor's  conceptions  were  more  reverent  and 
elevated  than  those  of  Baeon,  Sewton,  MiltOD,  or  l^ucal?  They  must,  in 
that  CB«e  have  been  *  elevated '  initeed. 
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deep  reading.'  This  is  not  very  definite,  certainly.  K  we  might 
be  allowed  to  speculate  on  the  ^  esoteric  faith/  which  Mr.  Rob- 
berds  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  so  scrupidously  concealed,  we 
ahoidd  conjecture  that  it  was  a  system  of  negatives ;  that  he 
did  not  believe  this,  and  he  did  not  believe  that,  but  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  did  believe.  In  a  word,  we  think  that  the 
chest,  thus  carefully  locked  and  guarded,  would,  if  opened  and 
looked  into,  be  found,  like  many  other  chests,  to  be  empty. 

If  we  may  judge,  however,  from  certain  passages  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  left  us  in  all 
the  doubt  about  his  '  esoteric  faith  ^  in  which  the  editor  would 
fain  involve  it ;  and  that  it  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
his  '  esoteric  paradoxes,^  which,  in  truth,  seem  neither  to  have 
been  '  unpremeditatedly  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,'  nor 
'  benevolently '  assumed  to  '  rouse  the  languid,'  and  induce  them 
to  '  explore  the  way  to  truth  and  knowledge  for  themselves/ 
Replying  to  some  oblique  reflections  of  Mr.  Southey,  he  says : 

*  There  are  three  forms  of  pantheism — [1]  The  pantheism  of  Spinoza, 
who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  matter — that  the  whole  is  not  coDectively 
inteUigent.  This  is  a  form  of  atheism.  [2]  The  pantheism  of  Berkeley, 
who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  is  spirit,  that  the 
whole  is  collectively  intelligent.  This  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  [3]  The 
pantheism  of  Philo,  who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  God,  that  the  whole 
consists  of  matter  and  spirit,  that  the  whole  is  collectively  intelligent. 
This  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  Now  it  is  this  Philonic  pantheism  thut  I 
embrace,  believing  myself  therein  to  coincide  exactly  with  Jesus  Christ, 
in  metaphysical  opinion,  concerning  deity.  When  I  publish  my  other 
pamphlets  in  proof  of  the  great  truth  (!)  that  Jesus  Christ  wrote  the 
'  Book  of  Wisdom/  and  translated  the  Ecclesiasticus  from  the  Hebrew  of 
his  grandfather  Hillel  (!),  you  will  be  convinced  (that  I  am  convinced) 
that  I,  and  I  alone,  am  a  precise  and  classical  christian,'  vol.  ii-  p.  374. 

And  as  to  the  scriptures, 

*  The  new  unitarian  canon  is  just  arrived,  and  I  am  reading  it.  New 
translations  of  the  Bible  eminently  tend  to  disperse  the  prestige  (as  the 
French  say)  of  reverence  :  with  the  old  words  are  associated  those  early, 
humble,  overawing,  childhood  impressions,  which  made  religion  a  prac- 
tical driver  of  our  course,  whatever  we  might  speculate  about  the  birth- 
place of  the  guide :  with  the  new  words,  a  great  deal  betrays  it&elf 
to  be  solemn  inanity  that  one  had  before  read  undetected.' 

If,  then,  we  may  trust  these  confidential  communications  of 
private  friendship,  four  points  at  least  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  '  esoteric 
faith '  appear  to  be  pretty  clear,  and  they  are  such  that  hardly 
any  ^  exoteric '  paradoxes  would  have  been  likely  to  do  them  in- 
justice. 1.  That  Mr.  Taylor  believed  a  great  deal  of  the  scrip- 
tures to  be  '  solemn  inanity,^  his  ^  conceptions  being  too  elevated 
and  reverent '  to  aUow  him  to  think  otherwise.  2.  That  he  be- 
lieved Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  author  of  one  book  of  the  Apocrr- 
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pba,  and  the  translator  of  another  from  the  Hebretr  of  his 
grandfather  Hillel.  3.  That  he  believed  in  pantheism  according 
to  the  school  of  the  Jew  Philo,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  proved 
bimaclf  '  to  be  alone  a  precise  and  classical  clirietian.'  We 
should  think  that  with  these  fragments  of  his  '  esoteiic  faith,' 
the  reader  will  rest  content,  without  troubUng  himself  to  inquire 
after  the  whole  system.  The  above  speculations  are,  truly^, 
'free  and  daring'  enough;  but  in  good  sooth,  they  arc  so  odd, 
whimsical,  and  incongruous,  that  they  might  almost  suggest  an 
apology  for  which  we  suspect  Mr.  Robberds  would  not  thank  us — 
that  their  author  was  amongst  that  class  of  people '  whom  much 
learning  has  made  mad.' 

Mr.  llobberds  uses  the  most  indulgent  language  possible 
towards  his  friend's  infirmities.  '  The  liberal  disposition  that 
prevailed  around  him  [wlien  he  returned  to  Norwich  from  his 
residence  in  Germany]  allowed  also  a  considerable  latitude  to 
his  speculations ;  and  at  that  early  period  of  his  career,  he  could 
indulge  even  a  tporltve  and  innocent  heresy,  without  fcnring  to 
offend  the  squeamish,  or  ipcur  the  misrepresentations  of  bigots.' 

We  shall  be  sincerely  sorry  if  the  remarks  we  are  making 
should  give  pain  to  Mr.  Robberds,  butwe  must  protest  against  that 
indiscriminate  admiration  and  that  absurd  charity  wliich  too 
often  rob  biography  of  some  of  its  most  useful  lessons ;  nay,  in 
tlie  present  case,  endeavour  to  palliate  or  rather  panegyrize 
mental  habits  and  tendencies  exceedingly  injurious  to  youth. 
Mr.  Robberds  has  even  done  more — ^by  leaving  uncensured  those 
lax  and  epicurean  sentiments  which  are  not  obscurely  expressed 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  writings.  In  domestic  and  social  life,  we  believe 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  many  respects,  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  worthy 
man — a  dutiful  son  and  a  warm  friend ;  but  if  free  from 
gross  nee  himself,  it  is  only  because  he  was  happily  inconsistent 
with  liis  code  of  speculative  morals ;  if  he  he  not  charged  with 
being  as  tolerant  of  vice  as  of '  sportive  and  innocent  heresies,' 
to  use  Mr.  Robberds's  bland  ptu^c,  it  certainly  is  not  because 
his  words  have  not  given  ample  ground  fur  it.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  critique  on  Wieland  and  other  portions  of 
his  'Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry,'  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  our  meaning.  This  'tolerance'  of  'sensualism,' 
(theoretic,  at  all  events)  was  severely,  hut  not  too  severely  ani- 
madverted upon  by  Mr,  Carlyle,  in  the  article  of  the  Edinborgh 
Review  already  adverted  to. 

While  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  censure  the  pernicious 
'  tolerance '  of  the  biographer,  wc  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  is  at  all  events  consistent  in  his  admiration ;  that  if  he 
has  concealed  the  more  serious  faults  of  the  subject  of  his  me< 
moir,  he  has,  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  ende*,^ 
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rfAir*ni  r/r,  ^^Afi^zaat  or  e^en  ciann  our  admiratiaii  (or  those  in- 

rjirAttn'T iiiu  hA  txtryi  a.-ui  error*  of  a  crrjtchetj  judgment  which  there 
woa^l  La-*:  'if^a  go  sLurui  In  candidlv  acknowledging.  Eycii  of 
hu  r*;fii*fj  '  <pr^r:*T*:  and  inn<jcent  heresies '  in  matters  of  criti- 
ciiiru.  t-fcrtte  or  ^cienc*:,  Le  i*  nujftt  sympathetically  tolerant.  *  He 
ha^:  a.xav4  a  passion/'  vij^  he,  *  for  the  oncommon  and  recon- 
(LIk.     i:  Trail  cot  a  love  of  ^ingularitv;    it  was  an  exploring 

ciir.i^i. 7;  an  investigating  tact Surveying  with  a  firee 

and  kef:n  giar^ce,  the  opinions  of  mankind,  he  saw  how  fire- 
qaeiitly  the  hidirien  sources  of  tmth  were  neglected,  and  specious 
errorn  (AjtmdeA  by  the  cant  of  fashion  upon  indolent  credulity.' 
Who  would  not  think  Irom  this  that  Mr.  Robberds  was  giWng 
an  account  of  an  intellect  quite  of  the  Baconian  order?  or  who 
would  imagine  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  liable  to  embrace 

*  «pe<rious  errors,^  or  who  added  to  their  number,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
the  man.  Who  would  have  suspected  that  he  was  speaking  of  one 
whrj  believed  that  Joshua  and  Sesostris  were  the  same  person — 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  identical  with  Cvrus — that  Kotzebue 
was  second  only  to  Shakspeare — th^  Milton's  poetry  was  of 
inferior  manufacture — that  Wilkes  was  the  author  of  the  let- 
ters of  Juniu.H,  not  to  mention  many  other  theories,  which,  if  less 
inlHijhievous  than  that  which  made  Jesus  Christ  author  of  the 
Ikxik  of  Wisdom,  and  translator  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
were  fiearcely  less  frantic  ?  Again,  our  editor  observes,  ^  He  had 
alwavH  at  command  historical  facts  and  apposite  illustrations, 
derived  from  authorities  which  few  besides  himself  had  ever  con- 
sulted. On  these  he  reasoned  in  his  own  peculiar  manner ;  and 
if  his  inferences  were  not  uniformly  sound' — extravagant  ad- 
nuMftion  ! — but  our  author  immediately  proceeds  to  lay  a  healing 
plaster  on  so  cruel  a  wound — '  they  always  had  a  stamp  of  origi- 
nality, a  zest  of  novelty,  a  charm  of  ingenuity,  which  interested 
all  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  urged  them  irresistibly  to 
think  and  examine  for  themselves.'  W^ho  would  not  be  content 
to  be  a  whimsical  speculator  or  a  paradoxical  reasoner  for  such 
noble  ends  as  these  ?  In  perfect  consistency  with  all  this,  his 
bioj^raphcr,  after  mentioning  an  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Taylor's,  ab- 
h()bit(!ly  without  one  shred  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  namely, '  that 
the  lunient  fable  of  the  Phoenix  was  an  allegory  under  which 
th(^  Icarnc'd  of  Kgypt  had  enveloped  the  philosophy  of  comets !' 
jiroceedM  to  call  it  *  one  of  those  characteristic  traits  which  so 
oft<'n  imparted  a  stimulating  vivacity  both  to  Ins  conversations 
and  to  his   writings.'     Truly,  it  were  easy  to  gain  the  air  of 

*  originality*  by  such  gratuitous  assumptions  and  such  random 
.'onjrctnres  \\s  these:  but  not  even  their  'novelty,'  we  should 
nna^ine,  could  give  auy  *  zest'  to  them. 

Mr.  Hohhcnls  is  consistent  throughout.     He  is  not  only  struck 
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with  Mr.  Taylor's  precocious  cliildiiood,  but  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  justify  his  Bdmiration  hy  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters 
in  French  and  Italian  which,  wheu  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  wrote  home 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  continent.  They  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  that!  most  boys  of  intelligence  would  have  written  under 
the  same  circumstances ;  hut  we  cannot  conceive  why  any  por- 
tions have  been  published.  We  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
publishing  the  first  Latin  and  French  exercises  of  a  lad  at  school.* 

^Ve  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  slight  account  of  the  principal 
incidents  of  Mr.  Taylor's  bfe,  which  as  in  the  case  of  most  literary 
men,  may  be  compressed  into  a  very  few  pages ;  after  which,  we 
propose  laying  before  our  readers  a  selection  of  a  few  very  brief 
extracts  from  the  more  characteristic  portions  of  hia  correspon- 
dence with  Southey. 

William  Taylor  was  bom  at  Norwich,  November  7,  1765. 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  respectable  manufacturer 
of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  respected  for  his 
social  worth.  He  was  hospitable,  liberal  and  public  spirited,  but 
as  we  should  gather  even  from  Mr.  Bobberds's  subdued  state- 
ment, marked  by  not  a  few  oddities,  &c.  of  habit  and  temper. 
His  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  truly  amiable  and  prudent 
woman,  and  well  worthy  of  that  exemplary  affection  and  reve- 
rence with  which  her  son  ever  regarded  her,  and  which  are 
among  the  briglitest  traits  in  his  character.  This  amiable 
lady  had  the  misfortune  to  be  blind  during  the  last  two  and 
twenty  years  of  her  life — a  calamity  which  she  seems  to  have 
borne  with  much  awectiiesa  and  patience,  although  we  need  not 
take  for  hteral  truth  what  Mr.  Bobberds,  in  his  too  customary 
exaggeration  of  praise,  has  said  on  the  subject ;  that  '  she  en- 
dured the  privation  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  cheerlul- 
ness,  regretting  it  only  so  fiu*  as  it  might  incapacitate  her  for  the 
dischai^e  of  her  duty  to  others.*  William  Taylor's  parents 
were  both  Unitarians,  and  members  of  the  congregation  assem- 
bling in  the  Octagon  chapel,  Norwich.  He  was  an  only  child, 
and  nurtured,  of  course,  with  all  the  fondness  and  care  which 
wealth  usually  lavishes  on  an  only  child.  His  earliest  instructor 
was  the  Rev.  John  Bnickner,  pastor  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
protestant  churches  at  Norwich — a  man  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence and  information,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of 

*  The  fullotving  is  the  part  (elected  from  one  of  them.  Mr.  R.  murt 
have  keener  ej'ea  than  we  have,  if  be  can^  tee  in  it  any  claim  to  publidtv. 
"  M.  Caienave  me  tht  que  nous  devout  uisii  paiser  dam  L'Allemagne;  mua 
ie  croins  que  lea  quatrc  moil  que  vous  voulcz  bicn  m'  ucorder  pour  ajiprendre 
la  langue  de  ce  pay*  I&  n*y  sumront  [uu.  Avez  vous  fait  part  a  ma  mere  de  ce 
projrt  ?  llitei  hii  que  je  m'en  )ironicta  im  graud  agre'ineut  et  prcscnl«i  lui  let 
._  .  ._   ..,^  ijp  ^^^  affection.* 
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French.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Rochemont 
Barbauld^  of  Palgrave,  near  Diss,  whose  accomplished  lady,  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Taylor  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  in 
after  life,  '  the  mother  of  his  mind.'  One  of  his  schoolfellows  was 
Frank  (afterwards  Dr.)  Sayers,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  and  whose  life  he  wrote.  In  1779,  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  continent,  in  company 
with  M.  Casenave,  who  then  conducted  the  foreign  correspon- 
dence of  his  father's  house.  He  was  absent  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  in  that  time  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands,  acquiring,  of  course,  a  considerable  knowledge 
both  of  French  and  Italian. 

He  returned  to  England  in  January  1781,  and  afl:er  an  in- 
terval of  two  months,  again  left  home  in  company  with  Mr. 
Schwartz,  a  foreign  merchant,  on  a  tour  through  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England.     He  then  repaired  to  Germany, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  that  conn- 
try,  under  the  tuition  of  M.  Rsederer,  who  lived  at  Detmold, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Lippe,  in  Westphalia.     The  language 
at  first  grated  harshly  on  )iis  ear,  having  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  musical  softness  of  the  Italian  and  the  French,  and  as 
he  humourously  expressed  it  in  one  of  his  letters  home,  a  portion 
of  each  morning  was  spent  '  in  widening  his  throat  to  afford  an 
easy  passage  to  the  German  gutturals.^    He  had,  however,  such 
a  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  applied  with  so 
mucli  diligence,  that  in  five  months  he  had  mastered  all  the 
principal  difficulties,  and  during  the  remaining  seven  months 
'  pervasively  studied,^  as  he  expresses  it,  the  general  literature  of 
Germany.     During  his  year  of  residence,  his  progress  was  so 
considerable,  that  his  instructor,  M.  Raederer,  compliments  him 
in  his  first  letter  written  after  his  leaving  Detmold,  with  the 
title  of  the  German  Pliny.     ^  Wenn  sie  so  fortmachen,  werden 
sie  noch  ein  teutsher  Plinius.^     '  If  you  continue  to  make  such 
progress  you  will  be  a  German  Pliny.'     He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, of  course  much  improved,  and  with  strong  testimonials  of 
regard  from  all  his  German  friends,  in  July,  1782.     In  one  of 
his  letters,  M.  Raederer  says :  '  O  mein  lieber  Britte,  sie  sind  bei 
mehreren  als  mir  unvergesslich.'     '  Oh,  my  dear  Briton,  there 
are  many  besides  me  who  do  not  forget  you.' 

After  his  return  to  Norwich  he  seems  have  applied  himself 
with  diligence,  though  with  reluctance,  to  business,  to  which  his 
father  had  destined  him.  His  spare  time  was  given  to  literature, 
and  his  tastes  in  that  direction  doubtless  became  the  stronger 
from  the  society  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  almost  daily  meet- 
ing at  his  father's  hospitable  table.  Norwich,  at  that  time,  cer- 
tainly possessed  a  greater  number  of  accomplished  and  intelligent 
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men  than  almost  anj^  other  provincial  circle  could  boast.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  names  of  Rev.  G.  C.  Moi^an,  Dr.  Enfieldj 
Sir  J.  Smith,  Mn.  Opie,  P.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Bcv.  J.  Kinghom, 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  others. 

In  1783,  William  Taylor  accompanied  his  &i^id  Sayera,  then 
a  student  at  Edinburgh,  in  an  escursion  through  some  of  the 
the  Highlands,  and  ere  he  quitted  Scotland,  '  made  a  pilgrim- 
age,' in  sympathetic  scepticism,  to  the  '  grave  of  Hume'! 

On  his  return  to  Norwich,  he  continued  for  about  four  years 
longer  to  divide  his  time  between  the  claims  of  business  and 
literature — adding  to  his  other  acquisitions  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish,  His  distaste  for  the  counting-house,  however,  ob- 
viously increased,  and  at  length  became  invincible.  He  suc- 
ceeded (1791)  in  persuading  his  father  to  retire  fiwm  business,  and, 
satisfied  with  the  handsome  competency  he  had  obtained,  to 
spend  the  evening  of  life  in  enjoyment  and  repose.  After  this 
he  devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits — frequently  taking  a 
part  in  the  debates  of  more  than  one  of  the  public  societies  with 
which  Norwich  abounded. 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  his  &ther  and  himself 
both  strongly  sympathised  with  the  revolutionists,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  those  local  societies  at 
home,  which  ho  strongly  moved  the  jealousy  of  government.  In 
the  hey-day  of  his  enthusiasm,  William  Taylor  even  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  continent,  that  he  might  qnafT  draughts  of  liberty 
at  the  fountain  head.  Enthusiastic  as  his  ^nguage  at  first  is, 
however,  his  visit  seems  in  a  good  measure  to  have  cooled  his 
ardour.  After  declaring,  in  his  usual  style,  '  that  it  was  reserved 
for  France  to  prove,  that  science,  as  she  plumes  her  wings,  ex- 
tends her  power,  till  at  last  they  shall  over-shadow  the  earth,  and 
winnow  from  its  surface  every  scattered  grain  of  corruption ;' 
and  '  to  offer  the  Unest  spectacle  which  the  mind  of  Deity  can 
contemplate,  that  of  a  nation  of  heroes  obeying  by  choice  a  senate 
of  sages;'  he  says,  very  shrewdly,  'The  French  seem  to  love 
what  we  call  standing  in  hot  water,  and  seem  able  to  bear  it 
longer  than  any  other  people.  All  Paris  is  still  in  a  ferment. 
{The  last  sound  which  dies  away  upon  the  sleepy  ear  is  the  rattle 
of  the  patriot  drums,  and  the  fiivt  murmur  which  disturbs  our 
rest,  is  the  martial  music  of  the  national  nulitia.  Every  mom- 
ing  they  are  marched,  exercised  and  renewed,  each  division  in 
its  turn :  every  evening  they  parade  the  streets  with  osten- 
tatious bnstle.'  In  a  subsequent  letter,  after  spending  a  few 
days  in  listening  to  the  debates  of  the  National  Assembly,  we 
find  a  still  more  decided  tone  of  moderation,'  and  '  his  nation  of 
heroes  and  sages'  reduced  to  the  average  stature  of  common 
humanity.     '  That  their  conduct,'  says  he,  speaking  of  the  la- 
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giAladtire  bodr,  'is  fPTremed  br  the  loftrmodres  tbcT profess,  if, 

I  man  think,  extremetr  probkmatkal.     If,  hoverer,  ther  be 
frffm  in/^reJrt  g*rHfcrou.4,  &nd  from  prudtmce  foi^Tin«r,  it  is  mock 
th^  %amft  to  th«r  enemies  and  to  postenty.     The  deed  still  con- 
tributes to  the  happinew  stnd  in«traction  of  societT. — Neither  is 
iufomr^tion  by  any  mean.^  so  ditfasive  in  France  as  I  imagined.' 
Henceforth,  William  Taylor  lired  demoted  to  the  porsoits  of 
lit^rraturr; ;  rcadin<r  and  writing  much,  and  on  a  great  varietr  of 
nrjbjerrtA ;  Ifrcturing  and  speechifying,  and  debating  at   Taurioos 
public  societies,  and  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  domestic  pleasure.     In  1796,  appeared  his  earliest, 
and    [ierhap«i   on   the   whole   mo^   suocessfiil   production;  his 
tran«»l;ition  of  the  Ignore  of  Biirger,  written  in  1790.     It  had 
the  efTecrt  of  provoking  several  other  translations  of  that  cele- 
brated [Krrformance,  and  the  rarer  merit  of  first  eUciting  the 
p<Krtic  spark  in  Walter  Scott,  as  appears  by  his  own  confession. 
The  ballad  was  read  at  professor  Dugald  Stewart's,  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  there.     Walter  Scott 
afterwards  told  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  effect  which  the  recitation  of 
a  portion  by  one  of  the  company  had  had  on  him.     It  led  to  an 
interchange    of  compliments  between    Sir  Walter  Scott   and 
William   Taylor.      The   letters   are   preserved   in   the   present 
work. 

In  1791,  Mr.  Taylor  printed  his  translation  of  Lessing's 
'  Nathan  the  Wise,'  and  in  1793,  that  of  Goethe's  '  Iphigenia,' 
but  botli  for  private  distribution  only. 

In  1793,  commenced  his  connexion  with  the  Monthly 
Review.  1 1  is  first  article  was  a  critique  on  the  'Disquisi- 
tions' of  his  friend.  Dr.  Sayers.  In  the  following  summer. 
Dr.  Enfield,  in  anticipation  of  a  prolonged  absence  from  home, 
roaile  over  to  Taylor,  the  books  which  had  been  sent  him  for 
review,  and  requested  him  to  be  his  locum  tenens.  Taylor 
conHcnted,  and  a  permanent  connexion  with  the  work  Vas 
the  result.  Tlie  letters  which  passed  between  Dr.  GriflSths 
and  the  Editor  on  "this  occasion  are  very  curious,  as  throwing 
liglit  on  the  literary  history'  c^  that  period ;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  cite  from  them ;  n*  to  mention  that  we  have  too 
much  rcHpc^ct  for  our  own  craft  to  proclaim  all  its  mysteries 
to  the  world.  He  continued  his  contributions  to  the  Monthly 
Review  till  1799;  and  during  this  period,  it  appears,  he  sup- 
plied it  with  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  articles.  In  what 
way,  and  for  what  reasons  his  connexion  with  this  work  was 
first  broken  off,  has  l)een  already  stated.  It  was  renewed, 
however,  in  1810,  and  continued  till  1824;  during  which 
period,  his  contributions  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
articles. 
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His  connexion  with  the  Monthly  Klagazine,  commenced  in 
1796,  and  continued  till  1824;  and  his  contributions  during 
that  period  amounted  to  uo  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.  To  the  Critical  Review,  he  also  furnished  in  1803,  1804, 
and  1809,  sixty-four  articles;  and  to  the  Annual  Review,  be- 
tween 1803  and  1807,  three  hundred  and  sisty-one  articles; 
besides  a  feiv  to  the  Athenaeum.  In  the  Annual  Review  ap- 
peared those  highly  objectionable  articles  on  Paulua,  which 
have  been  already  referred  to,  and  which  involved  him  iu  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Belsham.  The  foreign  department  in  all 
these  journals,  and  especially  the  Monthly  Review,  was  largely 
indebted  to  Mr.  Tayloi^s  pen.  In  1794,  he  published  some  slight 
poetical  pieces ;  amongst  the  rest,  ono  uf  Gleim's  '  War  Songs ;' 
and  in  the  following  year,  four  of  Wieland'a  '  Dialogues.' 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  appeared  his  well-known  ver- 
sion in  Hexameters  of  '  Ossian's  Address  to  the  Sun.'  It 
was  the  first  modem-  attempt  to  naturalize  that  metre 
amongst  ua,  and  led  to  much  discussion  between  Southey  and 
himself  in  their  coirespoudenee.  In  one  place,  Southey  amu- 
singly says,  '  as  for  hexameters,  to  send  scattered  parties  of 
twenty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred  is  useless ;  they  will  be  cut  off; 
but  if  we  could  march  an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  into  the 
country,  ably  drawn  up,  they  would  maintain  their  ground 
against  all  opposition.'  Nevertheless,  it  fared  as  ill  with  his 
'  V^ision  of  Judgment,'  as  with  the  grand  army  on  its  march 
from  iloscow ;  whether,  because  not  ably  drawn  up,  we  leave 
to  our  readers  to  determine.  The  English  may  now  be  con- 
sidered hexameter-proof. 

In  1798,  commencedTaylor's  intimacy  with  Southey;  and  that 
long  correspondence  which  fills  so  large  a  portion  of  these  two 
volumes.  The  last  letter  from  'W'illiam  Taylor,  is  dated  March 
12th,  1821,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  presentation  copy  of  the 
abuve-mcntioucd  work,  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment.'  It  contains 
sentences,  which,  if  Southey's  change  of  early  creed  were 
sincere,  must  have  been  harsh  enough;  and  if  not  sincere,  we 
know  not  any  terms  strong  enough  to  express  his  worthlcssness. 
The  latter  by|)otliesis  we  do  not  of  course  admit ;  yet,  supposing 
him  perfectly  sincere,  we  cannot  hut  wonder  that  he  should 
have  left  his  old  friend  and  correspondent  bo  dubious  of  his 
real  feelings,  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  such  observations 
as  the  following^  which  in  truth  pass  the  bounds  of  lawful  and 
innocent  banter : — 

'  My  Dear  Friend, — It  is  not  permitted  to  receive  a  presentation-copy 
of  your  '  Vision  of  Judgment,'  without  thanking  you  bX  least  for  the 
polite  manner  in  which  you  have  mentioned  me  at  the  end  of  the  Pre- 
face.    I  enjoyed  the  book  exceedingly,  and  have  t««n  TC».*a«t'*""**^ 
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peals  of  Uugfater,  Hie  idea  is  ingenioas  and  bappy,  in  writmg'  the  apo- 
theosis of  a  king,  to  ooovert  his  Red  Book  into  the  book  of  life ;  and 
though  there  may  be  in  this  a  little  lurking  pro£uieness,  neither  jro«  nor 
/  are  hkely  to  be  shocked  at  tkai.  Perhaps  the  irony  is  too  covert ; 
but  probably  you  mean  the  Tories  should  be  taken  in.* 

One  could  hardly  hare  wondered,  had  this  letter  been,  not  only 
the  last  of  the  series  preserved^  but  the  la^t.  Indeed,  considering 
that  Mr.  Tavlor  lived  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  this,  it  is  not 
a  little  sin^lar  that  no  further  portions  of  the  correspondence 
with  Southey  are  to  be  found.  IVobably,  the  growing  divergence 
of  their  principles,  and  the  laureate's  incessant  enga^menta 
restricted  them  to  a  very  occasional  interchange  of  letters,  and 
thus  the  correspondence  virtually  dropped  long  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  Taylor.  He  visited  Keswick,  however,  so  late  as  1826, 
and  we  find  Mr.  Southey  at  Xomich  still  later.  On  the  latt^ 
occasion,  (the  last  on  which  they  ever  met,)  we  are  told  that 
'  after  dinner  the  host  made  many  attempts  to  engage  his  guest 
in  some  theological  argument,  which  the  latter  parried  for  some 
time  very  good-humouredly,  and  at  last  put  an  end  to  them  by 
exclaiming,  ^  Taylor,  come  and  see  me  at  Keswick.  We  will 
ascend  Skiddaw,  where  I  shall  have  you  nearer  heaven,  and  we 
will  there  discuss  such  questions  as  these.^ — ^Vol.  i.  p.  31 7. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Taylor  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Lafayette.  He  thence  wrote  several  interesting 
letters  to  Mr.  Martin,  of  Liverpool,  which  are  published  in  the 
work  before  us. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  projected  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Norwich,  called  the  '  Iris,'  for  which  he  drew  up  a  prospectus 
quite  in  his  peculiar  style,  and  of  which  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  continued  to  be  the  principal  editor.  Many  specimens  of 
his  articles  in  this  journal,  as  well  as  from  those  in  the  maga- 
zines and  reviews,  are  given  in  these  volumes.  In  1810  he  pub- 
lished his  last  considerable  work,  consisting  of  translations  from 
German  and  French  writers,  and  entitled  *  Tales  of  Yore,'  in 
three  volumes.  In  the  course  of  1811  his  family  experienced 
those  reverses  of  fortune,  which  deprived  them  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  property,  compelled  them  to  exchange  their  resi- 
dence in  Surrey-street  for  a  humbler  abode,  and  to  adopt  a  very 
different  style  of  Uving.  Mr.  William  Taylor  meditated  various 
schemes  of  achieving  an  independent  subsistence,  and  was  urged 
to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  some  magnum  opus.  But  the 
habits  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  fixed,  and  were  not  to  be 
overcome.  Though  he  continued  to  derive  some  support  from 
literature,  it  was  still  exclusively  from  his  contributions  to  the  pe- 
riodicals.    He  also,  at  Southey's  suggestion,  made  an  attempt  to 
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gain  the  post  of  a  librarian  at  the  British  Maseum,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Douce,  but  was  unsuccessfiil. 

Tlie  calamities  of  his  family  called  forth  from  a  young  friend 
named  Elton  Hamond,  a  generous  and  noble  proffer,  which  de- 
sencs  to  be  recorded.  He  offered. to  make  over  one  hundred 
a  year  out  of  an  income  confessedly  not  large  enough  to  allow 
him  to  marry  upon,  to  the  support  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  that  she  might 
not  feel  in  her  old  age  the  privations  of  poverty.  The  offer  was 
delicately  declined,  but  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  forms 
one  of  tlie  most  interesting  portions  of  these  volumes. 

Mrs.  Taylor  did  not  long  survive  the  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  were  so  dear  to  her.  She  died  in  1812  j 
Mr.  Taylor,  sen.,  hngered  to  the  year  1819. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  remains  to  be  told  of  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  William  Taylor's  life.  The  little  that  is  worthy 
of  mention,  has  been  already  anticipated.  His  last  days  seem 
to  have  been  melancholy  ones — sadly  contrasted  with  the  bright 
promises  of  bis  youth.  For  a  considerable  period  before  his 
death,  there  was  a  visible  decline  of  his  powers ;  so  early  indeed 
as  1830;  and  in  1833  he  was  visited  with  something  very  like 
paralysis.     lie  lingered  on  till  March,  1836. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Robberds's  remarks  on  his  death  with  sin- 
cere pain.  While  we  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  anti- 
cipating, in  reference  to  any  individual  of  our  race,  the  sentence 
of  Him  '  who  as  judge  of  the  whole  earth  must  do  right,'  we 
should  be  equally  afraid  of  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  thought- 
less and  the  young  the  impression  that  it  really  did  not  much 
matter  what  they  believed  or  what  they  disbeheved — whether 
they  were  Christiana,  or  pantheists,  or  atheists,  so  lung  as  they 
discharged  with  tolerable  decorum  the  social  duties  of  life,  and 
exercised  towards  others  the  same  '  liberality'  which  they  claimed 
for  themselves.  We  thought  that  this  old  heathenism  had  pretty 
nearly  worn  itself  out,  and  that  the  connection  between  religious 
opinions  and  the  highest  forms  of  devotion  and  goodness,  was 
generally  admitted.  Yet  what  other  lessons  than  those  above- 
mentioned  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  can  learn  from  Mr. 
Robberds's  apologies  for  Mr.  Taylor's  aberrations,  and  his  reflec- 
tions thereon,  we  know  not. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  was  charged  with 
habits  of  intemperance.  %Ir.  Bobhcrds  says  that  the  charge  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated ;  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  it, 
though  we  must  say  his  apology  says  more  for  Mr.  Taylor  than 
from  some  expressions  iu  his  letters  we  should  judge  that  Mr. 
Taylor  was  disposed  to  say  for  himself. 

The  habits  of  Mr.  Taylor  during  the  years  in  which  he  was 
so  idly  busy  were  peculiar.     His  biographer  tefta'Oi^Xisi. — 
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'  He  TOhe  early,  and  his  studies  osually  engaged  his  nndrvided  atten- 
tion  till  nofm,  when  it  was  his  aknost  daily  practice  at  aD  seasons  to  bathe 
in  the  river,  at  a  subscription  bath-hoose,  constructed  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  citv.  After  this,  he  invariablr  ex- 
erciw-d  hirn«elf  by  walking,  for  which  purpose  he  always  selected  a  road 
on  the  we«tem  side  of  Norwich,  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Wensum, 
at  Hille^don.  .  .  .  On  this  road  he  was  seen  almost  everv  dav  for 
many  vear»,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three.     .     .  He  was 

once  ai^ked  why  he  always  made  choice  of  so  secluded  and  solitary  a 
walk.  The  quaint  reason  which  he  assigned  for  his  preference  was,  that 
on  thii*  rcjad  no  fit  of  indolence  could  at  any  time  shorten  his  allotted  term 
of  exercijtc,  as  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  at  any  nearer 
point,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  round  by  the  bridge,  which 
was  aluiut  three  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  .  .  He  always  re- 
turned from  these  rambles  punctually  at  three  o'clock,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  the  pleasures  of  society.' 

I)ut  we  muHt  now  Iia8ten  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
few  paragraphs  from  the  highly  curious  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Southey  and  William  Taylor.  As  already  said,  it  is  ex- 
tremely]valuable  in  relation  to  the  literary  history  of  the  period, 
lifting  the  veil  from  much  of  the  private  and  professional  life 
of  many  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  present  age.  The  letters 
are  perfectly  unreserved ;  so  much  so,  that  when  Mr.  Southey 

f^avc  his  consent  to  their  publication,  we  question  whether  he 
lad  not  forgotten  not  a  few  of  the  passages  they  contain,  or 
wh(;th(!r,  if  lie  were  now  alive,  he  would  altogether  approve  of 
so  frank  a  disclosure.  Very  much,  it  is  true,  that  passes  between 
the  two  correspondents  is  so  much  of  the  nature  of  minute  cri- 
ticism on  (uich  other's  performances  as  to  be  interesting  only  to 
litc^niiy  students ;  but  much  is  also  universally  interesting.  Mr. 
Southciy's  letters  every  where  display  his  activity  of  mind,  his 
recondite  and  multifarious  learning,  his  indefatigable  energy, 
and  often  his  good  nature  and  kindness  of  heart;  but  as  plainly 
also  his  variable  judgment,  his  strong  prejudices,  his  over- 
W(HMiing  vanity,  and  a  rankling  resentment  against  hostile 
reviewers  truly  surprising.  No  sooner  does  he  mention  the 
Kdinburgh  and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  than  he  loses  all  common  sense  as 
wcill  as  candour;  nor  are  the  remarks  on  some  of  his yWe^icfe,  of 
a  very  complimcnttu'y  nature.  But  we  must  proceed  with  our 
extracts.  The  following  is  the  account  Taylor  gives  of  one  of 
his  mad  critical  theories  : 

*  I  am  learning  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  My  chronological  system  about 
(\nis  Hiul  Darius  renders  it  desirable  to  translate  a  text  or  two  in  the 
Bible,  and  1  want  to  know  if  it  can  plausibly  be  done.  Whether  I  shall 
have  the  perseverance  to  continue  my  left-handed  reading  of  the  caba- 
listic squares,  until  1  understand  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  I  much  doubt. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  attained  the  inferences  that  the  feast  of  Purim  is  the 
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Magophonia  of  DariDs ;  the  xxxi.  Elzekiel,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  killed  by  the  MassagetK,  and  the  xiv.  leaiE^,  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  both  by  the  same  author,  whom,  on  the  ground  of 
internal  evidence,  I  am  venturing  to  separate  from  among  the  different 
prophets,  and  to  call  Daniel,  and  who  is,  I  think,  the  finest  ode  writer 
in  the  world.  My  Daniel,  is  to  claim  of  Ezekie!  xxv.  to  xxxii.  andxxxv. 
to  xxxin  ;  of  Jeremiah  sivi.  to  U ;  and  of  Isaiah  xiii.  to  zzili.  and  zi.  to 
xiii.,  but  of  this  last  allotment  I  am  doubtful." — Vol.  i.  pp.  287,  8. 

In  another  letter  he  writes — 

'  I  am  busied  now  in  theology,  and  have  actually  drawn  Up  for  the 
Monthly  Magazine  a  paper,  '  Who  wrote  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ?' 
which  has  for  its  object  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  wrote  it ;  partly  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  paseagea  descriptive  of  him,  partly  from  Uie  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  the  extreme  veneration  in  which  the  book  was  held 
by  all  the  apostohc  characters,  1  have  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  from 
tlie  question  of  miracles.' 

The  following  is  certainly  rather  free  ; 

'  Saint  Anthony  and  the  Devil  [one  of  Southey'a  pieces]  is  a  lively 
dialogue,  more  lively  than  most  of  the  eclogues  :  to  the  morality  of  it  I 
do  not  subscribe  ;  the  Jaels,  the  Ehuds,  and  the  Judiths  are  praised  in 

bad  books  by  persons  of  a  yet  unevolved  and  inexperienced  moral  taste. 
Elisha  again  is  an  equivocal  archetype,  and  appear*  to  have  enthroned 
and  supported  a  very  Robespierre  in  Jehu.   2  Kings  x.  7. — Vol.  i.  p.  269. 

The  editor  has  indicated  that  he  has  suppressed  a  passage,  by 
the  asterisks  that  follow.  It  must  have  been,  we  imagine,  some 
singularly  '  bold  and  daring  flight'  which  prompted  so  much  cau< 
tion  in  our  very  liberal  editor. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  this  account,  amusing,  but  certainly  rather 
partial,  of  his  own  style. 

'  Were  I  reviewing  my  own  reviewals,  I  should  say  ;  This  man's  style 
has  an  ambitious  singularity,  which,  like  chewing  ginseng,  displeases  at 
first,  and  attaches  at  last.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  cariota/elicilas,  be  often 
sacrifices  felicity  to  curiosity  of  expression ;  with  much  philological 
knowledge,  and  much  familiarity  among  the  European  classics  of  all 
sorts  1  his  innovations  are  mostly  defensible,  and  his  allusions,  mostly 
pertinent,  yet  they  have  both  an  unusuality  which  startles,  and  which, 
if  ultimately  approved,  provokes  at  least  an  anterior  discussion  that  is 
unpleasant.  His  highest  merit  is  the  appropriate  application  of  his  in- 
formation ;  in  his  account  of  Rivarot.  you  discover  only  his  philological; 
in  his  account  of  Eichhom  only  bis  theological ;  in  his  account  of  Gillier 
only  his  artistical ;  and  of  Wieland  only  bis  belles'lettristical  pedantry, 
&c.'— Vol.  i.  p.  259. 

The  following,  from  letters  of  Southey,  afford  interesting  in- 
timations of  the  then  dawning  fame  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  a  droll 
description  of  the  effect  of  the  newly  discovered  'laughing 
gas'  on  the  nerves  of  the  future  laureate. 

Vol.  XV,  z  z 


*>■;•■  f.'i:...-  ::,-  -..■.-  -..':;-..-.  S;  .:;-,ki:-.j  ii'iis  nrtifli-sii 
f.V.*.'-.,  i;-  -. :  -.;.;-  •.. _  -.  ■T!.-.v  "■■'i:  n:<--  iu  Tlii-  Critical  in 
ii.A-i:.>:T  y;:  i  r..!'.;l:i  .:,  lu:  iv.v  ;, -.ii-.vs  are  n-rilton  witl 
li'flf:  f-\; ; :,-.:  . :  lia.t-  ru;-.!  ::.o.ij:!i!  ll.at  I  sim  iiidiriV rent.  ^ 
C'.IT"-^-  III'-,  ;.iir;  Ttm  cs  mt,  aiis]  t;iial:::i  -  nic  iiito  iiisipulity,  I  k 
ri'it.  I  ;.'iv(-  j.rf'i^c  Hi  a  fr-juii  Ijyjk  with  as  iiiikIi  pleasure  a: 
itntli'ir  ujil  rcci-iveit:  to  a  moderate  one  I  am  merciful, 
tlijil  limit  b"  icrv  \i;id  iii<lcoc]  that  provokes  severitA,' — Vi 

'Iiivl'.r  «!i-i  liitly  sensible  of  lii<i    friend's  principal  |)bc 
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sins  of  '  expatiation '  and  over-minutenesa  of  description,  and 
repeatedlj  refers  to  it.  In  one  place  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
proposed  anthology, '  let  pieces  of  uncertain  value  be  afterwards 
concentrated,  rendered  stimulant  by  withdrawing  the  water  of 
deliquescence,  be  alchoholized,'  (all  this  is  in  the  true  Taylorian 
style)  '  have  their  aroma  distilled  into  a  quintessential  drop  of 
otr.  If  there  be  a  poetical  sin  in  which  you  are  apt  to  indulge, 
it  is  expatiation,  an  Odyssey  garrulity,  as  if  you  were  ambitions 
of  exhausting  a  topic,  instead  of  selecting  its  more  impressive 
outlines  only.  In  a  metrical  romance,  this  is  probably  no  evil. 
Some  feeble  intervals  increase  the  effect  of  the  interstitial  splen- 
dour ;  but  in  the  poemets  of  an  anthology,  there  is  no  space 
for  oscillation,  no  leisure  to  flag,' — Vol.  i.  p.  296. 

In  another  place  he  tells  him  to  '  squeeze  out  more  of  his 
whey.'  Criticising  a  passage  in  Southey's  '  Abel  Shuffle- 
botham,'  he  oddly  says,  '  accurst,  curst,  accursed,  cursed  occur 
cursedly  currently,  as  a  cursory  perusal  will  convince  you.' 

Southey  is  not  less  free  on  his  side.  Again  and  again  does  he 
assail  Taylor's  style,  and  at  last,  gave  up  in  despair.  In  one 
letter  he  remarks  : — 

'  And  now  I  will  say,  what  for  a  long  while  I  have  thought ;  that  yoa 
have  ruined  your  style  by  Germanisma,  LatiDisms  and  GreekisuiB.  that 
you  are  sick  of  a  surfeit  of  knowledge,  that  your  learning  breaks  out 

like  scabs  and  blotches  upon  a  beautiful  face Crowd  your 

ideas  as  you  will,  your  images  can  never  be  too  many ;  give  them 
the  stamp  and  autograph  of  William  Taylor,  but  let  us  have  them 
in  English,  plain,  perspicuous  EngUsh ;  such  as  mere  English  resdem 
can  understand.  Ours  is  a  noble  language,  a  beaatiful  language.  I 
can  tolerate  a  Germanism  for  fomily  sake ;  but  he  who  uses  a  Latin 
or  a  French  phrase,  where  a  pure  old  English  word  does  as  well,  ought 
to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  high-treason  against  his  mother 

The  following  are  most  amusing  revelations  of  his  own 
character,  and  some  of  them  probably  as  unreserved  as  were 
ever  made  by  one  man  to  another,  however  close  their  friend- 
ship.    Speaking  of  hia  '  Thalaba,'  he  says, 

'  The  justice  of  your  praise  I  of  courae  believe,  however  ill-qualified 
to  judge.     Your  censure,  there  u  a  fault  of  etory,  a  want  of  aufiicient 
concatenation  of  events,  is  perhaps  inevitable  from  the  subject.     Yet,  I 
have  found  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  readers,  who  have  followed  the 
story  breathlessly  ....  There  are  parts  of  the  poetry  which  1  cannot 
hope  to  surpass.     Yet,  I  look  with  more  pride  to  the  truth  and  the  soul 
that  animates  'Joan  of  Arc'     There  is  the  individual  Robert  SoutheY 
there,  and  only  his  imagination  in  the  enchanted  bbnc.    '?«i  "Owa  ^iso.^ 
I  boildthe  hope,  the  confidence  of  my  own  inKtmrttfoS?]  ^^tso.  ''^^nA'aa. 
hecause  in  a  fltorj-  as  diverwfied  as  that  o!  'TteiiiXwL.'  ■tenn»».<SM»***=^* 
c  z2. 
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are  well  developed,  human  incidents  well  arranged;  because,  it  will  be 
as  new  in  the  epic  as  this  is  in  the  romance,  and  assert  a  bolder  claim 
to  originaHty  than  has  been  asserted  since  the  voice  of  Homer  awoke  its 
thousand  echoes.* — Vol.  i.  p.  371. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a  garrulous  tendency  in  writing 
that  impels  me  with  such  decided  and  almost  exclusive  choice  to  narra- 
tive poetry  ....  Sometimes,  too,  it  is  serviceable  wherever  there  are 
passages  of  prominent  merit.  There  should  be  a  plain  around  the 
pyramids.  As  a  poet,  I  consider  myself  as  out  of  my  apprenticeship, 
and  having  learnt  the  command  of  my  tools.  If  I  live,  I  may,  and  be- 
lieve I  shall  make  a  good  workman ;  but  at  present  I  am  only  a  pro- 
mising one.  It  is  an  unfavourable  circumstance  that  my  writings  are 
only  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  those  persons  whose  tastes  are  in  a 
great  measure  formed  upon  mine,  and  who  are  prepared  to  admire  what- 
ever I  may  write.' — ib.  i.  p.  304. 

*  I  am  historifying  totis  viribus  ....  Mejudice,  I  am  a  good  poet, 
but  a  better  historian ;  because,  though  I  read  other  poets,  and  am 
humbled ;  I  read  other  historians  with  a  very  different  feeUng.  They 
who  have  talents,  want  industry  or  virtue  ;  they  who  have  industry,  want 
talents.  One  writes  like  a  French  sensualist,  another  like  a  Scotch 
scoundrel,  calculating  how  to  make  the  most  per  sheet  with  the  least 
expense  of  labour  ;  one  like  a  slave,  another  like  a  fool.  Now,  T  know 
myself  to  be  free  from  these  staminal  defects,  and  feel  that  where  the 
subject  deserves  it,  I  write  with  a  poet's  feeling,  without  the  slightest 
affectation  of  style  or  ornament,  gOing  always  straight-forward  to  the 
meaning  by  the  shortest  road.' — Vol,  ii.  p.  76. 

Though  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  this  laudation  firom 
any  body  rather  than  Mr.  Southey,  we  must  say  it  hardly 
transcends  the  real  merits  of  Mr.  Southey^s  admirable  prose. 
Further  on  he  says — 

'  In  classing  *  Madoc  in  Wales,'  with  the  historical  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare,  you  bestow  the  highest  praise  and  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate (!)  It  has  the  historical  verisimilitude  and  the  dramatic  truth. 
The  other  part,  which  is  sui  generis »  you  over  and  underrate.  It  is  be- 
low Milton  and  Homer,  infinitely  below  both,  for  both  are  unapproach- 
ably above  my  strength  of  wing ;  it  is  below  Tasso  in  splendour  and  in 
structure  of  fable,  above  him  in  originahty,  and  equal  in  feehng  even  to 
Spenser. — Vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

*  You  and  I  continue  to  be  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Annual  Re- 
view, and  a  pretty  rabble  they  are  who  come  in  our  train.  Take  away 
our  articles,  and  the  scientific  ones,  (which  upon  the  maxim  of  omne  ig- 
natum,  &c.,  I  suppose  to  be  good,)  and  nothing  remains  but  dulness  and 
meanness, — praise,  which  is  water-gruel,  and  censure,  which  is  sour  small 
beer.  Wordsworth,  who  admires  and  reverences  the  intellectual  power 
and  the  knowledge  which  you  everywhere  and  always  display,  and  who 
wishes  to  see  you  here  as  much  as  I  do,  frets  over  your  barbarisms  of 
language,  which  I  labour  to  excuse,  because  there  is  no  cure  for  them.' 
— ib.  p.  89. 
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The  following  are  amongst  many  cnrious  references  which 
Mr.  SoutLey  makes  to  some  of  his  iUuatrious  contemporarieH. 
The  estimate  he  forms  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character- 
istics of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  even  insanely  absurd.  It  is  astonishing 
that  any  man  could  have  his  judgment  so  warped  by  injured 
vanity.     He  thus  writes  in  a  letter,  dated  Oct,  22,  1805  : — 

*  I  have  been  at  Edioburgh,  and  there  seen  Jefirey.  When  he  was 
invited  to  meet  me,  lie  very  properly  sent  me  the  sheets,  that  I  might  see 
him  or  not,  according  to  my  own  feelings  :  this  was  what  be  could  not 
well  avoid,  but  it  was  not  tbe  less  gentleman -like.  I  met  him  ia  good 
humour,  being  by  God's  blessing  of  a  happy  temper  :  having  seen  him, 
it  were  impoBsible  to  be  angry  with  anything  «o  diminutive.  We  talked 
about  the  question  of  ta^te,  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  He  is  a  mere 
child  upon  that  subject :  I  never  met  with  a  man  whom  it  was  so  eaay 
to  checkmate.' — ib.  p.  102. 

'  Your  admiration  of  Jeffi-ey  is  to  me  quite  Burpriaing.  Cobbett  may 
be  an  honest  writer  by  possibility,  because  he  baa  gone  regularly  on  from 
tbe  extreme  point  of  anti-jacofainiem  to  the  other  end  of  the  political 
scale ;'  [as  Southey  himself  had  moved  through  a  similar  cycle,  only  in 
a  different  direction,]  "  hut  Jeffrey  has  gone  backwards  and  forwards.'— 
ib.  p.  264, 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  even 
stronger,  but  we  will  not  quote  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  William 
Taylor  to  say  that  he  shows  more  magnanimity.  When  Southey 
breaks  out  into  a  passion  about  the  review  of  Taylor's  '  Nathan,' 
(though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  while  writing  'Nathan,'  he 
was  thinking  of  'Thalaba').  Taylor  coolly  replies,  no  doubt 
to  Southey's  no  little  mortification,  '  I  agree  with  Jeffrey  in 
most  things  about  Nathan,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  his  re- 
viewal,' 

Of  his  illustrious  friends  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
the  following,  amongst  other  notices,  occur.  Some  of  these  will 
excite  more  surprise  than  pleasure  amongst  the  admirers  of 
those  writers : — 

'  I  passed  three  days  with  Walter  Scott ;  an  amusing  and  highly-es- 
timable man.  You  see  the  whole  extent  of  his  powers  in  the  '  Min- 
strel's Lay,"  of  which  your  opinion  seems  to  accord  with  mine, — a  very 
amusing  poem  ;  it  excites  a  novel-like  interest,  but  you  discover  nothing 
on  ai^er- perusal.  Scott  bears  a  great  part  [a  total  mistake]  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  bnt  does  not  review  well.  He  is  editing  Dryden, — ■ 
very  carelessly. — ib.  p.  104. 

■ '  Have  you  seen  a  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads,'  &c,  ?  They  are  by 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but  their  names  are  not  aifixed.  Coleridge's 
ballad  of  'The  Ancient  Mariner'  is,  I  think,  tbe  clumsiest  attempt  at 
German  sublimity  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  the  others  are  very  fine-,  wb&. 
some  I  shall  re-read,  npon  the  same  ^nQra\t\ft  ftsiX  ^*&.  ■«>»  ftaoa^ 
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Art.  III.  I.  The  Wvrkx  of  Thomas  CWmw*,  D.D.  &  LL.D.  Vol.  XX!I. 
—XXV.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  He  Romtuu.     Glasgow : 
CoUioe.     London  ;  Haoiilton,  Adania,  &  Co. 
2.   Notes  Eiplanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Nem    Testtanent.     By 
Albert  Bamca,  l%iladelphia.    Vol.  IV.  Romani.  LoDdoa:  Blackie  & 

Whoeveb  will  understand  tho  christian  religion  in  its  peculiar 
principlea,  as  the  revealed  grace  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  the  sal- 
vation of  raaij,  must  give  many  hours  of  repeated  study  to  tho 
epistle  to  the  Komaiis  : — containing,  as  it  avowedly  does,  a  broad 
view  of  the  great  facts  in  the  moral  Iiistory  of  man  which  lie  at 
tiic  basis  of  evangelical  trutli,  togetlier  with  an  argumentative 
cxhibitiou  and  viudieation  of  tliat  truth,  it  guides  the  religious 
enqiurcr  to  the  intellectual  satisfaction  which  raises  him  above 
tlie  misery  of  doubt,  and  saves  him  from  the  flippant  specula- 
tion too  often  palmed  on  the  world  as  philosophy,  as  well  as 
from  the  indolent  enthusiasm  too  often  mistaken  iu  the  church 
for  piety.  It  might  occur  to  every  reader  of  so  sacred  a  docu- 
ment, that  specif  preparations  and  helps  are  needed  for  enter- 
ing fully  into  its  meaning.  It  ought  not  to  require  suggesting 
that  a  composition  on  such  themes,  addressed  to  such  a  people  in 
that  ancient  and  unparalleled  crisis  in  the  history  of  religions, 
must  deserve  all  the  attention  which  the  highest  and  most  gifted 
minds  could  possibly  devote  to  it ;  and  that  all  the  lights  that 
can  be  shed  on  the  mental  character  of  the  writer,  on  the  contro- 
versies handled  by  liim,  on  the  principles  of  his  reasoning,  on 
the  singularities  of  his  language,  on  the  structure  of  his  argu- 
ment, on  the  force  of  his  allusions,  and  on  the  practical  hearing 
of  his  injunctions,  should  be  studiously  sought,  and  gratefully 
accepted. 

The  treatises  on  this  epistle  which  have  enriched  the  litera- 
ture of  the  church  are  neither  few  nor  trifling ;  and  there  is 
great  variety  in  their  character,  and  in  their  specific  aims. 
Without  touching  either  bibliographical  details  or  critical  dis- 
quisitions, we  may  do  some  service  to  our  readers  if  we  lay  be- 
fore them  a  general  view  of  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been 
done  by  holy  men,  iu  the  endeavour  to  bring  out  the  precious 
ore  from  this  mine  of  heavenly  truth.  We  are  fat  from  being 
disposed  to  undervalue  the  contributions  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  epistle,  (as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament)  which  have  been  made  by  such  scholars  as  De  Bruis, 
and  Venema,  by  Schottgen,  in  his  Rabbinical  Collections,  by 
Eisner,  Kypke,  Bauer  and  Raphelius,  in  their  illustrative  cita- 
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tions  from  ThucA^dides  and  other  Greek  classical  writers  :  neither 
could  we  refer  without  unfeigned  respect  to  the  memory  of  such 
accomplished  annotators  as  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Cameron,  and 
Capellus,  in  the  ponderous  compilation  of  the  Critici  Sacri, 

The  ancient  regular  commentators  are  much  more  copious, 
and  in  some  respects  of  much  higher  vaUie  than,  we  suppose,  is 
generally  believed  by  our  countrymen.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
charm  with  which  the  delightful  freshness  of  Chrysostom  in- 
vests nearly  all  the  multiplied  themes  in  which  he  engaged,  his 
Homilies  on  the  Romans  will  always  attract  the  erudite  chris- 
tian by  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  by  his  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  apostle,  and  by  his  mastery  of  the  majestic  language 
common  to  them  both. 

Of  a  very  different  intellectual  character,  and  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent language,  from  Chrysostom  are  the  expositions  of  Au- 
gustine on  a  few  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  and  on  certain  pro- 
positions touching  some  hard  texts  in  the  epistle:  though 
tedious  and  wandering,  and  many  a  time  irrelcA'ant  enough, 
the  great  father  of  Latin  theology  shews  his  strong  grasp  of 
the  grand  doctrines  of  the  epistle.  The  clearness  of  Theodoret, 
the  judicious  and  valuable  excerpts  of  (Ecumenius  and  Theo- 
phylact,  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Hugo  Sancto  Victore,  and 
the  acuteness  (though  without  good  principles  of  interpretation) 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  conduct  us  in  chronological  succession  to 
the  great  divines  of  the  reformation.  A  '  golden  preface '  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Luther,  is  appended  to  the  ad- 
mirable introduction  of  Rambach.  Of  Calvin^s  commentary  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
classic  style,  or  sounded  the  depths  of  his  christian  views,  that 
it  illustrates  all  his  excellences.  None  of  the  reformers,  no  man, 
perhaps,  ever  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
this  epistle  than  Melancthon.  While  but  a  youth  he  tran- 
scribed it  many  times,  as  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  tran- 
scribed Thucydides.  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  it,  as  the  light  of 
the  prophetic  discovrses;  he  repeatedly  delivered  lectures  on 
it  in  public ;  and  he  published  these  lectures  in  separate  forms, 
unfolding  with  great  power  the  vital  principle  of  evangelical 
faith  for  which  the  apostle  so  triumphantly  contends. 

The  expositions  of  this  epistle  in  our  language  and  in 
modem  times  bear  their  full  proportion,  both  in  number  and  in 
value,  to  those  which  have  gone  before. 

A  very  learned  and  skilful  commentary  on  this  epistle  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  Andrew  Willett,  the 
author  of  similar  commentaries  on  some  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.     It  is  entitled  Hexaph,  containing,  (1).  The  text. 
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with  divers  readings.  (2).  The  argument  and  method.  (3),  The 
questions  diecussed.  (4).  Doctrines  noted.  (5).  Controversies 
handled.     (6).  Moral  uses  observed. 

There  is  n  remarkable  commentary  on  this  epistle  published 
in  1627  by  Thomas  Wilson  minister  of  God's  word  in  Canter- 
bury. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Timothy  and 
Silas,  and  with  the  striking  excellences  of  the  puritan  divines 
combines  pith,  force,  and  sometimes  brilliancy  [o£  expression, 
which  make  it  a  most  engaging  as  well  as  instructive  work. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  forgive  us  if  we  direct  their  attention 
to  the  able  analysis  of  the  epistle  found  in  Matthew  Henry's 
preparatim^  for  his  commentary. — Of  Doddridge  and  Guyse,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  think  they  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overlooked  in  these  days  of  German  importation. — Scott 
is  well-known,  aa  thoroughly  evangelical,  solid,  judicious,  and  in 
the  last  edition,  enriched  with  valuable  philological  notes. 
— Dr.  Clarke's  commentary  on  the  Romans  is  not  without  its 
critical  and  exegetical  worth;  but  we  have  always  been  dis- 
satisfied with  it  for  its  adoption  to  so  great  an  extent  of  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Key. — Of  M'Knight  we  axe  bold  to 
say,  that,  though  his  illustrations  are  sometimes  happy,  his 
philological  skill  is  not  Yery  eminent,  while  his  views^of  much 
that  is  essential  in  the  epistle  are  such  as  we  suspect  he  would 
have  entertained  if  he  had  never  read  it. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Fry,  published  in  1816,  are  perhaps  not 
so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.^ — On  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult passages  of  his  epistle  we  may  refer,  in  general  terms,  to 
separate  expositions  by  Frazer,  Ewing,  and  Wardlaw. 

The  principal  modem  commentarieB  on  the  Bomans  are  those 
of  Tholuck,  Stuart,  Haldane,  Hodges,  and  the  works  of  which 
the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  Haldane,  and  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Chalmers,  were  very  briefly  noticed  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Eclectic. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  Scottish  practice  of  pulpit 
exposition  was  more  popular  and  more  general  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  We  can  scarcely  help  thinking  it  would  be 
acceptable,  if  our  preachers  were  trained  to  it  as  an  essential 
part  of  college  education,  and  if  the  same  learning,  genius,  and 
cultivated  manner  were  devoted  to  this  exercise,  which  have  been 
so  successful  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons. 

The  supreme  authority  of  scriptore  seems  to  require  that 
greater  prominence  should  be  given  to  pulpit  exposition  than  it 
usually  receives ;  and  we  know  not  that  any  method  so  safe,  so 
sacred,and  so  efiicacious, could  be  adopted, forpreservingthechris- 
tian  people  from  the  seductive  errors  that  are  <»\».^»sS\:^  ^S«w&.-- 
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in  DO  other  wav^  can  men^s  minds  be  so  thoroughly  and  con- 
sistently filled  with  dinne  truth,  with  the  whole  truth  as  God 
has  revealed  it  by  the  inspiration  of  his  seirants. 

We  are  strongly  disposed  to  hope,  that  in  proportion  as  both 
our  preachers  and  their  congregations  become  better  educated, 
we  shall  witness  the  revival  of  this  practice,  and  with  it  a  deeper 
hold  of  Christianity  on  the  minds  of  men.  We  do  not  see  that 
such  a  system,  vigorously  and  wisely  carried  on,  needs  to  quench 
the  ardour,  or  to  quell  the  ingenuity  of  our  most  popular 
preachers ;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  if  it  did,  the  attractions 
and  the  power  of  the  ministry  would  be  impaired ;  but  in  our 
apprehension,  no  engagement  is  so  favourable  to  the  production 
of  those  lucid  statements,  calm  reasonings,  beautiful  illustrations, 
and  faithful  appeals,  combined  with  whatever  is  manly  and 
graceful  in  address,  by  which  our  greatest  preachers  have  been 
most  distinguished.  And  the  interspersion  of  the  expository 
method  with  set  discourses  on  the  great  themes  of  the  christian 
faith,  and  of  the  spiritual  life,  would  give  a  charm  to  the  minis- 
trations of  the  studious  pastor  which  must  increase  his  use- 
fulness. 

We  may  observe  in  general  on  these  lectures,  completing  the 
uniform  edition  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  works,  that  they  are  irradiated 
with  some  of  the  peculiar  splendour  of  the  doctor's  style,  that 
they  breathe  the  same  fervid  tone  of  urgency  which  make  his 
sermons  so  attractive,  and  that  the  faults  which  readers  of  taste 
discern  in  nearly  all  his  publications  are  far  from  being  rare  in 
tliis. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  the  habits  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
mind  are  scarcely  those  which  go  to  fit  a  man  for  great  excel- 
lence in  this  department  of  theology.  There  is  not  suflScient  in- 
dication of  the  preparedness  which  arises  from  experience  in 
philological  studies.  There  is  little  proof  of  the  patient  and 
often-repeated  analysis  of  argument.  There  is  an  air  of  hurry, 
of  generality,  of  superficiality,  and  of  acquiescence  in  merely  sys- 
tematic divinity,  which  lessens  the  value  of  the  exposition,  but 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  lost  during  the  delivery,  in  the 
singular  energy  and  impressiveness  with  wliich  they  must  have 
been  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  There  is,  moreover,  not  much  light 
thrown  on  those  passages  of  the  epistle  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  anxious  thoughts,  and  for  which  the  mighty  expounders 
of  former  days  have  girded  up  their  strength. — Still  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  meditations  of  such  a  man  on  this  grand  portion  of 
the  New  Testament.  There  is  great  power  in  laying  hold  of  the 
main  arguments,  unfolding  their  connexion,  and  deeply  imprint- 
ing them  on  the  mind.  There  is  a  rich  vein  of  evangelical  sen- 
timent ;  there  is  a  constant  aiming  at  the  effects  which  we  can- 
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not  but  believe  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  inspired  apos- 
tle. There  is  a  perpetual  and  serious  tone  of  rebuke,  for  both  the 
despisers  and  the  pervertera  of  the  doctrines  of  this  epistle. 
There  nre  manygleams  of  that  fiashing  and  overpowering  earnest* 
ness  of  which  the  doctor  is  so  illustrious  an  exaoiple.  And  there 
are  not  a  few  of  those  graphic  and  picturesque  descriptions,  and 
homely  illustrations,  which  are  so  richly  scattered  througb  his 
other  works. 

The  introductory  lecture  unfolds  the  preacher's  views  of  the 
progress  of  human  illumination  by  the  truths  of  heaven.  AvaU- 
ing  himself  of  the  physical  adaptatiou  of  light  to  the  visual 
faculty,  and  the  necessity  of  both  to  the  actual  perception  of 
visible  objects,  he  urges,  with  much  warmth  and  clearness,  our 
need  of  inward  teaching  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  weU  as  of  objec- 
tive information  by  the  scriptures.  Having  traced  the  progress 
of  both  these  departments  of  divine  illumination  from  the  days 
of  Adam  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  he  presses  on  his  hearers  the 
continued  office  of  the  Spirit  as  the  guide  of  man  to  saving  truth, 
distinct  from  the  finished  revelations  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Expository  lectures  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  do  them  justice  by  extracts.  But  the  opening  of 
Lecture  II.  may  serve  to  show  the  expounder's  view  both  of  the 
necessity  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  thinks  it  proper  to  conduct  it. 

'  People,  in  reading  the  Bible,  are  often  not  conscious  of  the  extreme 
listlessnesa  with  which  they  pass  along  the  familiar  aod  oft-repeated 
words  of  scripture,  without  the  impression  of  their  meaning  being  at  all 
present  with  the  thoughts;  and  how,  during  the  mechanical  cnrrencj  of 
the  verses  through  their  lips,  the  thinking  power  ia  often  asleep  for  whole 
passages  together.  And  you  will,  therefore,  allow  me,  at  least  at  the 
commencement  of  this  lectureship,  first  to  read  over  a  paragraph,  and 
then  to  fasten  the  import  of  certain  of  its  particular  phrases  upon  your 
attention,  even  though  these  phrases  may  heretofore  have  been  regarded 
as  BO  intelligible,  that  you  never  thought  of  bestowing  an  effort  on  dwell- 
ing one  moment  upon  their  signification  :  and  then  of  reading  the  passage 
over  again  in  such  extended  or  such  substituted  language,  as  may  give 
us  another  chance  of  the  sense  of  it,  at  least  being  rivetted  on  your  un- 
derstanding. We  shall  generally  endeavour  to  press  home  upon  you,  in 
the  way  of  application,  some  leading  truth  or  argument  which  may  occur 
in  any  such  portion  of  the  epistle  as  we  may  have  been  enabled  to  over- 
take.'— pp.  45,  46. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  defect  in 
theological  exposition,  wc  have  to  regret  that  no  notice  is  taken, 
in  the  explanation  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  epistle,  of  the 
peculiar  significance  of  the  phrase  '  Son  of  God,'  and  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  Saviour's  resurrection  and  the  demooslTekSisa. 
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of  this  claim  to  a  title^  for  the  assertion  of  which  he  was  put  to 
death.*  It  is  not,  of  course,  consistent  with  onr  design  to  enter 
on  a  full  elucidation  of  this  important  passage;  but  we  may 
suggest  to  our  readers  who  wish  to  pursue  it,  that  they  will  find 
much  assistance  in  the  noble  essay  on  Christ's  account  of  his 
own  person,  by  Dr.  Whately.t 

The  following  is  the  most  fayonrable  specimen  we  can  select 
of  the  strictly  expository  matter  of  these  lectures.  It  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

*  The  word  translated  here  '  to  bold/  fngnifies  not  merely  to  hold,  but 
to  hold  fast.  Now  this  may  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  secure 
posAession  that  which  you  wish  to  retain.  And  so  this  is  the  w(Hxi  in 
that  place  where  they  who  receive  the  word  are  said  to  '  keep  it,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  with  patience  \X  and  where  the  Corinthians  are  praised 
by  Paul  because  they  observed  to  remember  him  in  all  things,  '  and  to 
keep  the  ordinances  which  he  bad  delivered  them  ;'$  and  where  he  teUs 
them  that  they  are  saved  '  if  they  keep  in  memory  that  which  he  had 
preached  unto  them  ;'||  and  where  be  bids  the  Thessalonians  '  Ju}ld  fast 
that  which  is  good  \%  and  where  be  informs  the  Hebrews  that  Christ 
dwelleth  in  them,  if  they  *  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of 
the  hope  firm  unto  the  end  ;'**  and  also  that  we  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  if  '  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the 
end  ;tt  and  finally,  where  he  encourages  tbem  to  '  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  their  faith  without  wavering. {J 

*  It  is  not  in  the  sense  of  the  w^ord  in  any  of  these  passages  that  we 
are  to  understand  it  here.  They  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
do  not  hold  it  for  the  sake  of  keepmgit  in  possession,  as  an  article  which 
they  valued  ;  and,  therefore,  "^re  desirous  of  retaining  in  safe  and  che- 
rished custody. 

*  One  may  hold  fast  for  the  purpose  of  confining  or  keeping  down,  so 
as  to  impede  and  repress  that  which  is  thus  confined,  from  the  putting 
forth  of  its  energies.  And  accordingly  this  is  the  very  word  which  Paul 
uses,  when  he  says  to  the  Thessalonians.  And  now  ye  know  what  with- 
holdeth,  that  it  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity doth  already  work  :  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.§§ 

'  He  alludes  to  something  that  so  confined  antichrist,  as  to  keep  him 
back,  so  that  he  came  not  out  into  fiill  and  immediate  manifestation.  It 
is  in  this  second  sense  that  men  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  They 
have  the  truth — they  are  in  possession  of  it.  But  they  keep  it  down. 
They  chain  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  prison-hold  of  their  own  corruptions : 
they  throw  the  troublesome  adviser  into  a  dungeon,  just  like  a  man  who 
has  a  conscience  to  inform  him  of  what  is  right,  but  who  stifles  its  voice, 

*  Sec  Luke  xxii.  69 — 71. 

t  The  kinf^dom  of  Christ  delineated  by  R.  Whatelv,  D.  D.  London :  B. 
Fellowes,  1841. 
X  Luke  viii.  15.  §  1  Cor.  xi.  2.  ||  1  Cor.  xv.  2. 

U  1  Thess.  V.  21.  ♦♦  Heb,  iii.  6.  ft  Heb.  iii.  14. 

::  Heb.  X.  23.  §§  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7. 
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and  brings  it  under  bondage  to  the  domineering  ascendency  of  paaeion 
and  selfishness,  and  all  the  lawless  appetites  of  bis  nature.  Thus  it  is 
with  men  who  restrain  the  truth,  or  suppress  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.* 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  69.  70. 

In  several  portions  of  these  lectures  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
high  advantage  derived  by  this  accomplished  preacher  from  the 
philosophic  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  his  familiarity  with  man's 
moral  constitution.  Never  do  we  feel  this  more  strongly,  or 
with  greater  satisfaction,  than  in  hia  illustrations  of  those  pas- 
sages in  the  epistle  which  refer  to  the  degeneracy  and  condem- 
nation of  the  heathen.  We  might  desiderate  the  calm  and  ele- 
gant criticism  which  has  been  turned  to  such  good  account,  on 
the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  yet  there  is  a  breadth  of 
view,  and  a  fulness  of  illustration,  which  bespeak  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Chalmers. 

There  is  a  question  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  heathen,  which  has  forced  itself  on  many  minds 
in  attending  to  this  subject,  which  is  really  encompassed  with 
no  small  difficulty,  and  which  has  been  so  put  as  to  discourage 
to  a  far  greater  extent,  we  fear,  than  is  generally  known,  the 
great  enterprise  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  This 
question  has  been  touched  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  some  of  his 
fonqer  publications ;  but  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  see 
his  mode  of  handling  it,  as  he  evidently  does,  with  the  put- 
ting forth  of  his  strength  for  the  undertaking,  in  the  eighth 
lecture  of  the  present  series.  To  ourselves,  we  must  say,  the 
value  of  what  Dr.  Chalmers  has  said  lies  iu  the  thoughts  he 
suggests,  rather  than  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  solution,  A  very 
great  quantity  of  words  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  consideration, 
that  we  have  not  all  the  materials  of  the  question  before  us;  'we 
know  not  how  to  state,  with  the  precision  of  arithmetic,  what 
the  addition  is  which  knowledge  confers  upon  the  sufferings  of 
disobedience,  or  how  far  an  accepted  gospel  exalts  the  condition 
of  him,  who  was  befure  a  stranger  to  it  /  but  the  true  solution 
of  the  question,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  it  was  better  for  the  Jews,  on  the  whole,  that  they  had  the 
oracles  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  amount  of  guilt 
aggravated  by  that  posse:]sion,  which  was  handed  down  by  one 
generation  to  another.  Besides  this  consideration,  resting  on 
the  authority  of  the  apostle,  some  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact,  that 
to  increase  the  wretchedness  of  those  already  miserable,  is  a 
different  thing  from  inflicting  misery  on  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  happy.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  question 
by  anticipating  the  period  when  'all  our  present  proportions 
shall  at  length  be  reversed.' 

'  Even  in  this  day  of  small  things,  the  direct  blessing  which,  (alk.'v^ 
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in  the  train  of  a  circulated  Bible,  and  a  proclaimed  gospel,  orerbalanoes 
the  incidental  evil ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  latter  day  glory,  which 
it  nshers  in ;  when  we  think  of  that  secure  and  lasting  establishment 
which  in  all  likelihood  it  will  at  length  arive  at ;    when  we  compute  the 
generations  of  that  roillenium  which  is  awaiting  a  people  and  a  culti- 
vated world ;  when  we  try  to  fancy  the  magnificent  results,  which  a 
labouring  and  progressive  Christianity  will  then  land  in,   who  should 
shrink   from    the  work  of  hastening  it  forward,  because  of  a  spectre 
conjured  up  from  the  abyss  of  human  ignorance  ?  Even  did  the  evil 
now  predominate  over  the  good,  still  is  a  mbsionary  enterprise  like  a 
magnanimous  daring  for  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  achievement,  which 
will  at  length  reward  the  perseverance  of  its  devoted  labourers.   It  is  like 
a  triumph  for  the  whole  species,  purchased  at  the  expense,  not  of  those 
who  shared  in  the  toils  of  the  undertaking,  but  of  those  who  met  with 
their  unconcern  or  contempt,  the  benevolence  which  laboured  to  convert 
them. 

'  There  are  collateral  evils  attendant  on  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
At  one  time,  it  brings  a  sword  instead  of  peace,  and  at  another,  it  stirs 
up  a  variance  in  families,  and  at  all  times  does  it  deepen  the  guilt  of 
those  who  resist  the  overtures  which  it  makes  to  them.  But  these  are 
only  the  perils  of  a  voyage  that  is  richly  laden  with  the  moral  wealth  of 
many  future  generations.  These  are  but  the  hazards  of  a  battle  which 
terminates  in  the  proudest  and  most  productive  of  all  victories;  and,  if 
the  liberty  of  a  great  empire  be  an  adequate  return  for  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  its  defenders,  then  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
which  will  at  length  be  extended  over  the  face  of  a  still  enslaved  and 
alienated  world,  more  than  an  adequate  return  for  the  spiritual  loss  that 
is  sustained  by  those,  who,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  cause,  have  re- 
sisted and  reviled  it.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  149-151. 

The  apparent  difficulty  of  this  question  arises  from  our  in- 
competency to  judge  of  the  ways  of  God.  If  it  were  assumed 
as  a  principle  that  it  is  better  not  to  confer  advantages  which 
may  be  abused  by  moral  and  responsible  agents^  because  of 
the  evils  which  those  agents  bring  upon  themselves  by  criminal 
perversion  of  sucli  advantages,  the  whole  system  of  the  great 
Creator  would  be  liable  to  objection.  The  absurdity  as  well  as 
the  impiety  of  such  a  conclusion  sufficiently  demonstrates  that 
the  principle  itself  is  false ;  and — the  principle  being  false — all 
the  deductions  from  it  and  the  applications  of  it  are,  by  logical 
necessity,  as  false  as  the  principle  itself. 

The  argument  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  which  is  singularly  interesting  in  its  form,  as  well  as 
massive  in  its  force,  is  frequently  lost  upon  the  reader  jfrom  his 
not  perceiving  that  it  is  a  dialogue  between  the  apostle  and  an 
imaginary  objector. 

Having  copiously  illustrated  this  dramatic  interchange  of 
argument,  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  a  passage  highly  charged 
with  the  preacher's  singularities  in  the  mode  of  reasoning  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  language. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  most  gloving  passages  in 
these  lectures  is  a  eulogy  pronounced  on  a  body  of  christians 
from  whom  the  lecturer  differs,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  ordi- 
nance  of  baptism.  We  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  extract- 
ing it,  because,  beside  its  extreme  beauty  both  of  thoughts  and 
of  expression,  it  breathes  so  freshly  and  so  fervently  the  spirit 
which  the  writers  in  this  journal  hare  at  all  times  labom^ed  to 
diffuse. 

'  It  forms  no  peculiarity  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  men 
differ  eo  much  in  matters  connected  with  Christianity,  but  it  forms 
a  very  pleasing  peculiarity  that  men  can  do  now  wluit  they  seldom 
did  before,  they  can  agree  to  differ.  With  zeal  for  the  essentiab, 
they  can  now  tolerate  each  other  in  the  circumBtantials  of  their  faith ; 
and  under  all  the  variety  which  they  wear,  whether  of  complexion 
or  of  outward  obeervance,  can  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  a 
common  doctrine  and  of  a  common  spirit,  among  very  many  of  the 
modem  denominatioDS  of  Christendom.  The  line  which  measures  cff 
the  ground  of  vital  and  evangelical  religion,  fiom  the  general  ungodli- 
ness of  our  world,  must  never  be  effaced  from  observation ;  and  the 
latitudinarianism  which  would  tread  it  under  foot,  must  he  fearfully 
avoided  ;  and  an  impregnable  sacredness  must  be  thrown  around  that 
people,  who  stand  peculiarized  by  their  devotedness,  and  their&ith,  from 
the  great  bulk  of  a  species  who  are  of  the  earth  and  earthly.  There  are 
landmarks  between  the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness, 
which  can  never  he  moved  away ;  and  it  were  well  that  the  habit  of  pro- 
fessing christians  was  more  formed  on  the  principle  of  keeping  up  that 
limit  of  separation,  which  obtains  between  the  church  and  the  world  ;  so 
that  they  who  fear  God,  should  talk  often  together;  and  when  they  do 
go  forth  by  any  voluntary  movement  of  their  own  on  those  who  fear  him 
not.  they  should  do  it  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  compassionate  purpose 
of  mi.ssionaries.  But  while  we  hold  it  necessary  to  raise  and  to 
strengthen  the  wall  by  which  the  fold  is  surrounded,  and  that,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  flow  of  kindness  and  of  christian 
philanthropy  from  within,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
streams  of  contamination  b'om  without ;  we  should  like  to  see  all 
the  lines  of  partition  that  have  been  drawn  in  the  fold  itself,  utterly 
swept  away.  This  is  fair  ground  for  the  march  of  ktitudinariaoism, 
and  that,  not  for  the  object  of  thereby  putting  down  the  signals  of  dis- 
tinction between  one  party  of  christians  and  another ;  but  allowing  each 
to  wear  its  own,  for  the  object  of  associating  them  by  all  the  ties  and 
the  recognitions  of  christiali  fellowship.  In  this  way,  we  apprehend, 
that  there  will  come  at  length  to  be  the  voluntary  surrender  of  many  of 
our  existing  distinctions ;  which  will  far  more  readily  give  way  by  being 
tolerated,  than  by  being  fought  against.  And  this  is  just  the  feeling  in 
which  we  regard  the  difierence  that  obtains  on  the  subject  of  baptism. 
It  may  subside  into  one  and  the  same  style  of  observation,  or  it  may  not. 
It  is  one  of  those  inner  partitions  which  may  at  length  be  overthrown 
by  mutual  consent ;  hut  in  the  mean  time,  let  the  portals  of  a  free  ad- 
mittance upon  both  sides  be  multiplied  as  fast  as  they  mwj  «i&sa%  "^^a 
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whole  extent  of  it ;  and  let  it  no  longer  be  confounded  with  the  outer 
wall  of  the  great  christian  temple,  but  be  instantly  recognized  as  the 
slender  partition  of  one  of  its  apartments,  and  the  door  of  which  is 
opened  for  the  visits  of  welcome  and  kind  intercourse  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  christian  family.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  of  the  par- 
ticular baptists  of  England,  that  they  form  the  denomination  of  Fuller, 
and  Carey,  and  Ryland,  and  Hall,  and  Foster ;  that  they  have  originated 
among  the  greatest  of  all  missionary  enterprises,  that  they  have  enriched 
the  christian  literature  of  our  country  with  authorship  of  the  most  ex- 
alted piety,  as  well  as  of  the  first  talent  and  first  eloquence;  that  they 
have  waged  a  very  noble  and  successful  war  with  the  Hydra  of  Antino- 
mianism ;  that  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  intellectual  community  of 
ministers  in  our  island,  or  who  have  put  forth  to  their  number  a  greater 
amount  of  mental  power  and  mental  activity  in  the  defence  and  illus- 
tration of  our  common  faith  ;  and  what  is  better  than  all  the  triumphs 
of  genius  or  understanding,  who  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  pastoral 
labour  among  the  congregations  which  they  have  reared,  have  done 
more  to  swell  the  lists  of  genuine  discipleship  in  the  walks  of  private 
society ;  and  thus,  both  to  uphold  and  to  extend  the  Uving  Christianity  of 
our  nation.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  235-238. 

All  readers  of  the  New  Testament  know  that  it  is  fiom  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  chiefly  that  we  derive  the  doctrine  gene- 
rally expressed  by  the  technical  phrase^  original  sin.  We  believe 
that  the  phrase  was  first  introduced  by  Augustine  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Pelagius ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  scriptural  phrase^  it 
is  not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected,  provided  that  the  doctrines 
thus  summarily  expressed  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 

The  scientific  mind  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  placed  these  doctrines 
in  a  light  which  convicts  those  who  reject  them  of  defective  phi- 
losophy not  less  than  of  heretical  theology,  while  his  powers  of 
illustration  give  novelty  and  grandeur  to  a  theme  too  fre- 
quently discussed  with  a  nakedness  and  dryness  such  as  repel 
enquiry,  by  adding  to  the  distastefulness  of  truths  which,  with 
whatever  clearness  they  may  be  demonstrated,  and  with  whatever 
splendours  they  may  be  invested,  will  revolt  the  pride  and  excite 
the  opposition  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  furnish,  in  the  manner  of 
exhibiting  the  truth,  an  excuse — slight,  indeed,  yet  not  without 
its  influence — for  overlooking  the  evidences  of  the  truth  itself. 

Dr.  Chalmers  does  not  profess  to  give  any  new  doctrinal  views, 
nor  to  support  the  old  views  by  substantially  new  arguments. 
And  the  analogies  familiar  to  divines  of  the  orthodox  school  are 
only  carried  out  by  him,  in  his  own  manner,  into  greater  ampli- 
tude of  illustration.  After  unfolding,  very  skilfully,  the  evan- 
gelic doctrines,  and  shewing  their  agreement  with  the  known 
history  of  man,  and  all  the  just  conclusions  of  reason  from  simi- 
lar premises ;  he  summons  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  infidelity 
as  witnesses  for  the  truth :  denouncing  calmlv  the  absence  from 
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moral  literature  of  all  evangelical  tincture,  he  urges,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  chriBtiau  divine,  the '  experiment  of  this  very  peculiar 
gospel,'  as  offering  to  guide  the  world  to  morality  and  happinesa. 

Several  preUminary  discourses  are  devoted  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paration  for  the  exposition  of  the  remarkable  statements  of  the 
apostle  in  the  fifth  chapter.  In  these  discourses  we  trace  a  lau- 
dable desire  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  taught  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  results  of  constant  experience,  with  the  analogies  of 
nature,  and  with  the  moral  estimates  of  conscience.  To  some 
extent  we  regard  this  effort  as  ingenious,  powerful,  and  suc- 
cessful. Enough  appears  for  the  vindication  of  the  divine  clia- 
racter  from  the  objections  of  men  to  the  facts  ou  which  the 
apostle  reasons,  and  eapecially  as  those  objections  may  be  put  by 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  as  excuses  for  neglecting 
the  salvation  which  the  gospel  reveals.  At  the  same  time,  we 
confess  our  disappointment,  on  the  whole,  iu  reading  this  portion 
of  the  lectures.  We  admit  the  truth  of  the  statemeuts,  we 
admire  the  vividness  of  the  illustrations,  we  heartily  respond  to 
the  tone  of  sound  piety  and  of  earnest  faithfulness  with  which 
the  preacher  urges  the  truth  upon  his  hearers ;  but  we  have  a 
feeling,  after  all,  that  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  should  either 
have  been  passed  over,  or  more  deeply  sounded,  and  more  clearly 
solved.  Two  methods  are-  open  to  divines  in  relation  to  these 
knotty  points  of  theology. 

The  first  method  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  safety : 
it  is — to  shew  that  the  inspired  writers  actually  teach  the  doc- 
trines which  are  felt  to  be  so  difficult,  and  that  for  this  reason, 
they  are  to  be  received  by  us  with  whatever  seeming  or  real  dif- 
ficulties they  may  be  entangled.  The  Apostle  teaches — as  Dr. 
Chalmers  understands  him,  rightly,  in  our  judgment — that  the 
human  race  is  inherently  and  universally  corrupt;  that  the  human 
race  is,  without  exception,  treated  as  guilty ;  that  this  corrup- 
tion and  this  guilt,  are  connected  with  the  fault  of  Adam  in  the 
garden  of  Eden ;  and  that  there  is  a  purposed  analogy  between 
this  connection  of  the  human  race  with  Adam,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  human  race  with  Christ.  All  this  should  be  presented 
as  divine  truth,  to  be  received  with  reverence  and  humility,  as  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  inspired  Apostle;  and  it  should 
be  kept  clear  from  all  admixture  with  human  creeds,  and  with  the 
speculationB  and  reasonings  by  which  those  creeds  are  accom- 
panied or  supported.  It  is  this  admixture  which  has  done  so 
much  already  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  in  which  the 
teachers  of  Christianity  arose  in  the  schools  of  learning,  they 
have  always  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  their  times,  grafting 
upon  the  truth  which  came  with  authority  irom  God.  t\^&  ^x^t^iksvi^ 

Vol.  XV.  a.  a.  4. 
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and  the  theonrr§  of  men.  From  this  prolific  source  arose  the 
him-nnen  of  many  of  the  Greek  wnters,  and  the  peculiar  forms 
in  which  the  truth  vas  pret»ented  in  opposition  to  those  heresies ; 
and  to  the  «ame  sonrce  ve  trace  all  the  subtleties  of  the  scho- 
lastic divines,  and  nearly  all  the  disputations  which  hare  formed 
the  staple  of  thcrilogical  controversies  in  western  Europe  for  the 
last  thre€;  hundred  rears.  If  we  can  see  and  condemn  the 
errf>ni  of  pa.*»t  times  in  this  respect,  why  can  we  not  awake  to 
the  f>f;rci:ption  of  like  tendencies  and  equal  danger  in  our  own 
cf^iintrj'  in  the  pres^;nt  ajre?  All  well-informed  men  are  aware 
that  the  scriptures  have  been  assailed  by  the  disciples  of  every 
master,  by  the  archaist,  by  the  historian,  by  the  astronomer, 
by  the  gcolojnMt,  by  the  metaphysician,  by  the  ethical  philosopher: 
— while  each  in  hi.'t  turn  has  been  repelled  by  the  inrulnerable 
authority  of  the  evidence  on' which  onr  belief  in  the  scriptures 
is  maintained,  and  by  the  fair  exposition  of  the  words  in  which 
those  scriptures  teach  us. 

Wc  do  think  that  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the  christian 
di^  iiic  should  stand,  relying  on  the  fiindamental  agreement  of 
revealed  tnith  with  all  other  truth ;  and  seeking  the  clear  display 
of  that  agreement,  not  in  the  moulding  of  his  theology  to  the 
temper  of  any  human  system,  in  any  department  of  thought, 
however  well  supported ;  nor  in  the  adaptation  of  human  sys- 
tems to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures,  but  in  the  freedom  of  research  in  every  province  of 
inquiry,  conducted  on  sound  and  independent  principles.  We 
are  no  more  bound  by  the  metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, than  we  are  by  the  imaginations  of  the  Greeks  reveUing 
in  the  pruriences  of  oriental  philosophy,  or  by  the  subtleties  of 
the  schoolmen  freezing  their  thin  abstractions  into  forms  of 
logic,  and  baptising  them  with  the  name  of  sj^stems  of  diWnity. 
Until  the  metaphysicians  have  determined — what  metaphysical 
principles  never  can  determine — their  dark  and  tortuous  ques- 
tions ai)out  good  and  evil,  and  fate  and  free-will,  the  christian 
divine  may  surely  pursue  his  avocations  as  unmoved  by  their 
Hp(!Ciilations  as  the  lawyer  or  the  physician,  feeling  that  in  his 
t(;aching  and  in  his  tr.in^actions,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  he  has  to  do 
with  living  and  with  dying  men.  The  entire  scheme  of  Christianity 
is  Aui  (/eneris ;  there  is  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared ; 
thcjrc  is  no  primary  philosophy  in  which  it  can  be  included ; 
there  are  no  deeper  or  wider  principles  into  which  its  truths  can 
be  resolved.  As  in  the  truth  of  the  divine  Unity  we  contem- 
plate a  fact  which  stands  by  itself — which  cannot  be  classified 
with  any  other  facts,  so  in  the  revelations  of  that  one  mind 
concerning  the  purposes  of  grace  towards  man  we  are  invited 
to  contemplate  facts — principles — arrangements — results,  having 
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nothing  in  common  with  the  elements  on  which  human  philoso- 
phy must  be  content  to  draw.  For  anytliing  that  can  be  shewn 
to  the  contrary,  there  may  yet  arise  upon  the  mind  a  ray  of  light 
so  cloudless  tliat  the  deep  things  of  man  in  the  laws  of  his 
mind,  and  in  the  perplexing  liirna  of  hia  moral  history,  shall  lie 
open  to  the  gaze  of  every  thinker  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ob- 
vious truths ;  and  we  are  willing  to  appeal  to  the  philosophy  of 
that  day,  whether  it  be  far  off  or  nigh,  for  tlie  perfect  conso- 
nance of  the  Pauline  theology  with  all  its  dictates !  IVIean- 
wliile,  we  have  more  proof  that  the  Apostle  teaches  truth,  than 
we  have  that  metaphysical  objectors  to  his  doctrine  cannot  err. 

The  other  method  lying  open  to  diWnes  is  the  abstruse,  the 
metaphysical,  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament  properly  expounded,  which  offends  the  laws  of 
human  thought,  the  convictions  of  the  disciplined  human  con- 
science, or  the  conclusions  of  sound  and  sober  moral  rcaaoiiers. 
— We  arc  able  to  point  out  one  example  which  comes  vm-  near  to 
o»ir  beau-ideal  in  this  matter.— rPresi dent  Edwai-da'  Treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  a  work  to  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
curring with  increasing  satisfaction,  as  exiiibiting  a  giant's 
strength  upon  a  theme  for  which  a  seraph's  power  were  too 
weak.  Having  mentioned  this  work,  it  may  be  well  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  study  of  any  of  our  readers  who  wish  for 
the  intellectual  bracing,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  in 
manly  and  hnmblo  views  of  grand  truths,  which  we  are  fain  to 
confess  we  ardently  desire  among  the  rising  thinkers  of  our 
nation. — To  return  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  repeat  our  disappoint- 
ment that  he  has  touched  nearly  all  the  speculative  difGculties 
attending  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  left  them  with  very 
little  that  is  likely  to  remove  or  lighten  them.  Tempting  as 
the  occasion  is,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  he  treats  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  on  the  mortality  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  his  not  seeing  or  forgetting  the  moral  diffi- 
culty of  the  whole  question  of  his  federal  capacity,  irrespectively 
of  the  redemption  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  free  to 
admit  that  the  reasonings  which  would  be  required  to  elucidate 
this  difficulty  are  not  suitable  to  pulpit  instruction ;  but  then, 
the  preacher  should  confine  himself  to  the  simpler  and  safer 
method  of  avoiding  these  difficulties  altogether. 

There  are  two  cardinal  points  in  the  theology  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  to  which  it  is  evident  to  all  who  are  in  any  degree 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  this  distin- 
guished preacher  has  given  great  attention,  and  on  which  in 
these  Lectures  he  has  poured  out  all  the  strength  of  his  healthy 
intellect,  with  the  radiancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  christian  feelings.     We  refer  to  tta  ^sifeRS.  S.t«»T«a* 
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with  which  the  justification  of  a  believer  is  vouchsafed  for  the 
sake  of  the  atonement;  and  to  the  exclusive  power  of  this  atone- 
ment^ accepted  by  faith,  to  produce  all  the  fruits  of  evangelical 
holiness.  We  warmly  commend  this  portion  of  the  Lectures, 
and  we  feel  it  difficidt  to  resist  the  temptation  to  extract  largely 
from  them.  It  has  seldom  been  our  happiness  to  sec  these 
capital  truths  handled  in  a  way  so  masterly,  so  engaging,  and  so 
impressive. 

Of  Mr.  Barnes's  former  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted  with  our  judgment.  The  work 
now  before  us  is  edso  designed  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools  and 
Bible-classes.  It  is  plainly  the  fruit  of  much  thought  and  much 
reading.  It  consists  of  a  lucid  introduction,  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  design  and  argument  of  the  Epistle,  select  mar- 
ginal references  to  parallel  passages,  notes  generally  brief,  but 
occasionally  drawn  out  to  great  length,  and  frequently  the  de- 
duction of  doctrinal  and  practical  conclusions  from  the  portion 
which  has  been  explained. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  judiciousness  of  this  reprint  of 
Mr.  Barnes's  work.  The  anonymous  editor  feels  that  on  several 
points  he  differs  from  the  annotator,  and  in  all  those  instances 
in  which  the  Notes  propound  opinions  differing  trom  the  re- 
ceived theology  of  Scotland,  counter  notes  are  inserted  in 
smaller  type,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  work.  The  introduc- 
tion of  controversies  of  this  kind  is  not  exactly  what  we  like  in 
expositions  of  scripture,  and  especially  in  expositions  intended 
for  the  young.  It  brings  the  wrangling  of  human  disputes  into 
the  temple  of  inspiration  :  our  attention  is  called  away  from  the 
oracle  to  the  contending  explanations  of  fallible  worshippers. 

Taking  the  work  as  it  is,  we  must  commend  the  editor's  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  though  in  several  of  the  examples  which  occur  it 
may  be  wisely  doubted  whether  the  orthodoxy  be  with  the  Ameri- 
can expounder,  or  with  his  Scottish  critic.  One  example  may 
suffice. 

In  explaining  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  Mr. 
Barnes  remarks,  '  The  phrase  righteousness  of  Gk)d  is  equivalent 
to  Grod's  plan  of  justifying  men ;  his  scheme  of  declaring  them 
just  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  or  of  acquitting  them  from  punish- 
ment, and  admitting  them  to  favour.  The  plan  of  God  was  to 
arrive  at  it  by  faith.' 

In  support  of  this  view  he  appeals  to  the  connection,  and  to 
the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  To  this  explanation  a  long 
note  is  appended  by  the  editor,  to  show  that  the  phrase,  'right- 
eousness of  Grod '  is  that  righteousness  which  Christ  wrought 
out  in  his  active  and  passive  obedience.  In  proof  of  this  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  Mr.  Haldanc,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
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escaped  him  that  it  proves  exactly  what  Mr.  Barnes  has  taught, 
namely, — 'that  righteousness  which,  in  conformity  to  his  justice, 
God  has  appointed  and  provided.' 

It  will  not  be  inferred,  we  hope,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
we  rank  with  the  admirers  of  the  modern  American  theology. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  demur  to  the  assiduity  with 
which  large  importations  of  Arminianism,  and  of  German  philo- 
sophizing, are  thus  unwittingly  diffused  among  our  young  people. 

In  looking  seriously  at  this  Epistle  for  ourselves,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  some  striking  and  cardinal  views  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  not  only  full  of  vital  interest  at  all  times,  but 
specially  urgent  in  the  present  state  of  general  and  religious 
literature  among  ourselves. 

(i.) — The  necetsity  o/dutmcl  concepiiom  of  evangelical  truth, 
spreads  like  a  glow  of  light  over  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
document.  The  controversies  of  the  present  age  turn  more  on 
ecclesiastical  than  on  theological  questions;  not  because  men's 
minds  are  settled  on  the  fundamental  points  of  OuistianitT,  hut 
because  tlic  conflict  of  freedom  against  usurpation,  and  tde  re- 
vival  of  obsolete  church  formalities,  have  quickened  the  minds 
of  disputants,  and  summoned  all  the  eagerness  and  energy  of 
party  on  both  sides  of  this  great  encounter.  In  the  midst  of 
these  contests,  we  must  take  heed  that  the  qosfel  itselp  be 
not  foi^otten.  For  this  reason  we  are  specially  concerned  that 
the  strong  and  inquiring  minds  of  our  day  should  be  exercised 
on  the  inspired  reasonings  of  this  Epistle.  We  need  a  manly 
and  intellectual  apprehension  of  what  that  truth  is  which  has 
come  to  US  from  God,  which  apostles  preached,  which  martyrs 
attested,  which  is  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  hope  of  the 
world.  We  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  give  the  proper  tone 
to  the  religious  mind  of  England  in  relation  to  this  truth,  as  the 
deep  and  patient  study  of  this  magnificent  Epistle. 

(ii.) — The  origin  ofPolytheinn  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  themes 
to  the  inquirer  into  the  history  of  man;  and  while  some 
have  traced  it  to  the  inventions  of  priestcraft,  and  others  to 
allegorical  mythism,  some  powerful  followers  of  the  German 
modes  of  thinking  have  undertaken  to  represent  it  as  the  living 
truth  of  reverence  for  superior  power  and  goodness  expressing 
itself  in  such  forms  as  most  naturally  occurred  to  the  most 
healthful  thinkers  of  past  ages.  There  is  much  that  is  fascina- 
ting in  this  theory.  The  mode  of  putting  it  is  grand,  both  in 
conception  and  in  language.  It  seems  to  dignity  human  nature. 
It  gives  a  show  of  progress  in  roan's  religious  history.  It  looks 
like  the  successive  and  fragmentary  grasping  of  the  truth  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  summed  up  in  the  perfective  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Christianity.     Even  if  this  mode  of  vifi,'«va:%\%%«av>sns^ 
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irt  t]-.^,  f,\si.WLC  Tk^uon^,  in  the  northern  lands  of  Eorope,  in  the 
fanra^'ic  rn^-rhoio^rie-j  of  the  ea^t,  or  ia  the  more  barbaroas  ab- 
ft urJ :•;•;■:  Of   Afnf'^tii  or  Arri-ric^n  tribe:*,  were  admitted  to  be  as 
tnr:  i.i  iVr  a-!  ::  ii  ca^jtivatin?  in  theorv,  we  should  still  feel  it 
to  he  'i-iT  f\  itv  r.j  irri-j^rt  tj  o^ir  erring  brethcu  in  all  countries 
th';  -.iMiijj':  mA  :fiOfi'.:>  reli'/ion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
iJii*  to  h;iv  th':  ti'utlj.  we  hold  tho^e  views  to  be  imaginative  and 
!iiij>f;rfif  iJih     Thr-v   "iiirround  a  few   facts,   dimly   apprehended^ 
wirh  tiif:  radiaiicv  of  creative  ^renins.     Thev  overlook  the  actual 
hi^torv  of  nj/'ifi.     Thev   fail   to  touch  the  moral  character  of 
icJolatr.*.      'i'hey  allow  more   than   can  be  proved  to  the  love 
of  nature,   and  to  the  love  of  truth,  in  man.     They  are  ut- 
terlv  at    varianrrc  with  the   manner  of  dealing   with  idolatrv 
which  obtains  in  the  word  of  God.     We  turn  from  such  spe- 
culations to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
was  conversant  with  Pa^nism  as  an  existing  power ;  who  saw 
it,  not  thron;^hthc  haze  of  a  poetic  antiquity,  but  in  its  temples, 
pricMts  and  worshippers  brought  before  his  personal  observation; 
who  harJ  to  do  with  it  not  as  the  theme  of  a  disquisition,  but  as 
a  gigantic  OfifK^nent  of  his  mission  of  truth ;  who  treats  of  it  not 
as  a  philosopliic  theorist,  but  as  a  scnant  of  the  living  God.  AVe 
ncfd  not  say  how  he  speaks  of  this  '  natural  reverence  of  a  higher 
mind,'  of  this  'elegant  mythology,*  this  'germ  of  christiamty  it- 
Me/f.*     Mithcr  the  apostle  was  in  the  dark,  or  our  modem  ex- 
[>oundcrs  of  idolatry  arc  in  the  light  that  leads  astray.     Forour- 
Mcrlves,  we  are   content  to   prefer  the   ancient  to  the  modem 
thinkcT,  the  man  of  olisen'ation  to  the  man  of  theor}',  the  in- 
Hpired  divine  to  the  far-seeing  philosopher,  the  declarations  of 
(iod  to  the  0[>inions  of  men:  and  holding  this  preference  for 
nelsons  which  every  christian  understands  and  honours,  we  be- 
lic;vc  that  hero-worship,  or  the  worship  of  nature,  is  nothing 
mon?  nor  less  than  'changing  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  -/  that 
it  hath  its  origin  in  the  pride,  lusts,  and  folly  of  men,  and  that 
all  the  bcauiifid  sayings  with  which  we  have  been  lately  charmed, 
an*  just  th(j  exploded  figments  of  former  ages,  uttered  with  the 
toni!  of  an  oracle  in  language  which  beguiles  the  understanding 
by  (laz/.ling  the  fancy. 

(iii.) — 77//;  principles  of  the  divine  administration  are  of 
(lapital  moment  in  coming  to  just  views  of  Christianity,  which 
r(^v(Mils  the  dispensation  of  God  towards  the  guilty  subjects 
of  his  government.  The  intimations  of  that  government  are  not 
far  to  seek  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, — in  the  judg- 
ments we  form  of  our  own  aetions,  and  of  the  actions  of  others, — 
in  the  tendency  of  given  courses  of  life  to  seciu'e  good  or  evil 
conse(iuences, — in  the  probabilities  of  future  retribution  which 
arc  suggested  by  the  manifest  imperfections  of  the  present  sys- 
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teiii,  and  by  all  the  tuialo^eB  which  have  been  bo  calmly  and 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  profound  reasonings  of  bishop  Butler. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  these  principles  of  moral  govern- 
ment, which  are  dcducible  from  the  government  itself,  are  for- 
mally enounced  and  declared  vpon  divine  authority  to  be  true. 

These  principles  resolve  themselves  into  one,  namely — perfect 
fairness  of  dealing  with  men,  agreeably  to  the  worthiness  or  un- 
worthiness  of  their  doings.  On  this  proper  ground  the  apos- 
tle clears  away  tlie  apparent  difficulties  of  charging  moral  guilt 
on  men  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  revealed  law,  by  proving 
that  according  to  the  law  they  have,  whose  authority  they  ac- 
knonledge,  and  by  whose  requirements  they  Judffe  themaelva 
and  one  another,  they  have  failed,  and  are,  therefore,  sinners 
against  God.  In  like  manner  those  who  have  the  law  of  God 
expressly  revealed  to  them  lie  under  so  mucli  heavier  respon- 
sibilities, and,  failing  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  which  they  make 
their  boast,  are  sunk  in  deeper  guUt.  The  application  of  these 
principles  is  universal.  They  surround  the  throne  of  God  with 
inextinguishable  glory.  They  fill  our  minds  with  reverence  of 
his  majesty  and  adoration  of  his  righteousness.  On  the 
basis  of  these  eternal  principles  we  uphold  the  theory  op 
ATONEMENT,  which  is  drawn  from  the  revealed  facts  and  the  posi- 
tive declarations  of  the  gospel.  We  can  form  no  conception  of 
any  act  of  grace  by  which  these  principles  shall  be  set  at  nought. 
We  see  the  depth  an^  grandeur  of  the  reason  which  is  placed  in 
the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  pardon  of  transgressors. 
The  doctrine  of  expiation  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  the  cross  is  thus 
proved  to  have  its  root  in  the  essential  character  of  God,  and  it 
can  be  maintained  as  the  perfection  of  morals  no  less  than  as  the 
consummation  of  grace.  The  christian  system  is  seen  to  have 
to  do  all  along  with  the  conscience,  arousing  its  slumbers,  se- 
conding its  accusations,  satisfying  its  demand  for  light,  and — in 
the  relief  of  the  terrors  with  which  that  demand  must  shake  the 
soul, — providing  at  once  for  present  peace,  for  progressive  sanc- 
tity of  character,  and  for  final  safety  and  joy  in  the  harmony  of 
our  moral  nature  through  future  ages  of'unsullied  purity  and 
ever-growing  bliss. 

(iv.) — No  thoughtful  mind  can  long  evade  this  question, — On 
what  foundation  can  I  rest  my  hope  of  final  acceptatux  vnth  God  ? 
To  this  point  all  professed  religions  undertake  to  guide  us. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  christian  system  Hes,  mainly,  in  the 
emphasis  which  it  lays  on  this  question,  in  the  sharpness  with 
which  it  makes  it  press  upon  us,  and  in  the  entire  success  with 
wliich  it  solves  it.  Whatever  diverts  the  mind  from  this  question 
of  questions  to  every  man  that  lives,  whatever  tends  to  lessen 
oar  sense  of  its  gravity  and  seaaonableness,  and  whatevcT  vw^*- 
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tifies^  perplexes^  or  deceives  us  in  relation  to  it^  is  essentially 
ANTi-ciiRisTiAN.  Nothing  can  meet  this  case  but  plain  truth — 
truth  that  satisfies  an  enhghtened  and  quickened  conscience- 
truth  that  harmonizes  with  the  real  character  of  man^  and  with 
the  real  character  of  God.  These  conditions  are  not  met  by 
vague  generalities  on  divine  compassion^  by  descanting  on  the 
eflScacy  of  repentance,  by  insisting  on  the  power  of  priests  and 
the  virtue  of  sacraments,  or  by  urging  the  necessity  of  austerities 
or  alms-giving :  none  of  these  are  offered  for  the  solution  of  this 
great  question  in  the  gospel.  On  the  contrary,  it  presents  to 
our  minds  a  statement — ^to  our  consciences  a  fact — to  our  hearts 
a  promise — by  believing  which,  we  lose  our  anxieties  and  find  our 
peace  with  God  at  the  footstool  of  His  throne.  That  statement, 
that  fact,  that  promise,  constitute  the  gospel;  and  it  is  the  theme  of 
the  inspired  teacher  of  the  nations  in  this  truly  catholic  epistle. 
To  him  who  has  once  laid  hold  of  this  divine  settlement  of  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties,  every  human  device  is  seen  to  be 
lighter  than  vanity,  and  is  rejected  as  a  mockery  of  man.  So 
lustrous  is  the  grace,  and  so  surely  is  it  blended  with  righteous- 
ness, that  the  heart  that  rests  upon  it  feels  its  happiness  to  be 
secured  upon  a  basis  that  cannot  fail. 

(v.) — Closely  connected  with  the  foundations  of  our  peace  with 
God,  is  tlmt  peculiar  preparation  for  the  happiness  itself,  in  which 
consists  the  mystery  of  christian  hoUness.  A  mystery  indeed  it 
is — an  unfathomable  mystery  of  heavenly  Ught  and  heavenly 
power !  The  holiness  of  the  christian  is  not  at  variance  with  any 
law  of  our  intelligent  and  moral  nature ;  but  it  is  a  principle— a 
power — a  habit,  beyond  those  laws.  Wonderful !  that  the  very 
system  which  the  superficial  moralist,  and  even  the  moralist 
that  would  not  pass  for  superficial,  regards  with  distrust,  as 
loosening  the  bonds  of  virtue,  and  giving  licence  to  the  vagrant 
propensities  of  our  nature,  should  turn  out  after  all  to  be  the  only 
system  for  restoring  the  image  of  God  in  man.  Yet,  so  it  is — 
and  so  the  deep  reasonings  of  this  epistle  prove  it  to  be. 

Other  themes  allure  us  in  our  contemplation  of  tins  epistle, 
on  which  we  feel  we  must  not  enter.  We  have  but  passed  the 
precincts  of  a  divine  building,  where  Ughts  from  heaven  are  seen 
glancing  on  our  darkest  mysteries  -,  and  we  retire  with  unwilling 
steps,  looking  back  on  happy  days  which  have  been  given  to 
these  most  sacred  studies,  with  some  share,  we  trust,  in  the 
feelings  of  that  great  European  scholar,*  who  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  lying  down  to  die,  '  I  have  lost  a  world  of  time — if  I 
had  one  year  more,  I  would  spend  it  in  reading  David^s  Psalms 
and  Paul's  Epistles.' 

'*'  Salmasiur. 


Art.  IV.  Memoir  of  Greville  Eieing,  Minitler  of  the  Gotpel,  GUugtm. 
By  his  Daughter.     8vo.  pp.  672.     Loodon,  J.  Snow,  1843. 

At  the  close  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ewing,  which  appeared  in  this  journal*  shortly  after  his 
decease,  we  expressed  the  gratification  with  which  we  had  learned 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Matheson,  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  copious  memoir  of  his  life.  Since  that  period 
we  have  waited  with  mingled  feehngs  of  expectation  and  anxiety 
for  the  appearance  of  the  promised  work.  We  felt  assured  that 
it  was  impossible  for  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr,  Ewing, 
and  in  many  other  respects  so  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking 
as  Mrs.  Matheaon,  to  produce  other  than  a  deeply  interesting 
volume  out  of  the  materials  which  were  at  her  disposal;  at  the 
same  time  we  were  not  ignorant  that  there  were  certain  passages 
in  Mr.  Swing's  life  which  would  present  no  small  difficulty  to 
his  biographer,  arising  out  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  existing  in 
Scotland,  regarding  some  transactions  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  tlie  acerbity  of  feeling  to 
which  that  diversity  is  even  yet  apt  to  lead.  In  all  cases,  as 
Horace  tells  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio,  the  'graves  principum 
amicitia,'  no  less  than  the  '  arma  tumdum  exjnatis  vncta  cruori- 
bus'  present  to  the  historian  '  periculosa  plenum  opus  aleiB;'  and 
in  the  case  of  religious  feuds,  and  of  controversies  arising  out  of 
personal  misunderstandings  and  the  rupture  of  intimate  friend- 
ships, the  peril  is  so  much  enhanced  that  the  path  of  the  narrator 
is  indeed  'per  ignet  »uppo»iios  cineri  doioso,'  "We  were  not,  there- 
fore, without  our  fears  lest  Mrs.  Matheson,  meaning  only  to  narrate 
facts,  might,  nevertheless,  find  that  she  had  unconsciously  raked 
up  the  ashes  of  smouldering  disputes,  and  rekindled  flames  which 
had  better  be  left  silently  and  for  ever  to  expire.  It  gives  us 
great  satisfaction  to  say,  that  these  fears  have  been  utterly  dis- 
appointed by  a  perusal  of  her  work.  Characterized  as  it  is 
throughout  by  a  modest  yet  dignified  simphcity,  in  no  part  of  it 
are  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  the  writer  more  pleasingly  displayed 
than  just  on  those  points  where,  without  delicacy  and  tact,  she 
could  hardly  have  avoided  giving  oScnce  to  parties  yet  alive,  and 
involving  herself  and  her  fathePs  memory  in  profitless,  perhaps 
acrimonious,  disputes.  The  entire  tone  and  character  of  the 
volume  indicates  the  amiable  disposition,  good  sense,  and 
graceful  talent  of  the  author ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  to  our  readers,  as  containing  an  account  of  Mr, 
Ewing's  personal  history  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
a  narrative  of  the  important  transactions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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world  in  whic?«  h#!:  t-vA  &  IfUjLzxZ  «L&re,  ^reatlr  superior  to  ^nj 

To  *h'/^  »t*o  i/^:  frveu  «iI:fr*:lT  acr^nainted  with  the  £icrs  oi 
Mr.  K*.;*;r^  i-rV,  J^.'^'i  a*2JTr  of  the  porlrion  he  occupied  and  the 
iu?.n':u<:H  he  eif;rc**<:d.  i*ot  oriSy  in  Li^i  own  denomination,  but 
thro'j'/hou*  a  wide  C'lrr.le  of  cLri^tian  friendship,  especially  in  his 
own  cofin^r/,  it  i%  uuutf:fn^jaLrv  to  sav  that  a  work,  snch  a*  we 
h;iv#:  *tViU'j\  that  liefore  iia  to  be,  miL-t  be  replete  with  inrere&t 
and  intttnjction.     Mr.  Ewin^  wa%  no  ordii^arr  man,  and  he  was 
CaIU'A  to  U.-ar  a  prominent  part  in  erents  of  no  ordinarr  mo- 
wcat.  In  Win  p^.rv^nal  character  there  was  an  admirable  mixture 
of  Htren^h  and  sweetness,  of  firmness  and  gentleness  ;  his  in- 
td Jr:/,'tuaJ   vigour  wa<i  not  greater  than  the  energy  of  his  will; 
nor  wail  hin  rJcterrnination  to  act  out  his  couTictions  more  con- 
Apic'fjou.ot  than  hift  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
all  whom  hiH  rhdennination  might  afiect.    He  possessed  the  rare 
tajr;nt  of  comhining  the  m^ist  unl>ending  attachment  to  what  he 
jud^^ed  right,  and  the  mrist  unfettered  freedom  in  the  expression 
of  hiM  viewrt,  with  a  hlandness  of  deportment  and  a  courtesy  of 
manner  which  MJdora   failed  to  ^in  over  a  candid  opponent, 
whatever  efl'ect  it  might  have  on  one  who  was  intemperate  or 
bigotterj.     Ah  a  controventialist  he  was  indeed  apt  to  become 
k(ren,  (rHnecially  where  he  thought  his  antagonist  guilty  of  eva- 
fiive  or  diMhoncht  Khifts ;  but  his  keenness  never  betrayed  lum 
into  rudenes.%  and  when  he  laid  on  the  lash  it  was  with  the 
dignity  and  Hclf-respect  of  one  who  was  conscious  that  zeal  for 
the  truth  ratlier  than  mere  personjd  feeling  prompted  his  severity. 
J'*avourcd  with  valuable  opportunities  of  mental  cultivation,  he 
liiul  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  thus  placed  within 
hiH  n;a(;li,  so  that  in  point  of  litcnu*}'  furniture,  both  sacred  and 
Mccular,  he  ntood  very  much  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  his 
cl(;rieal  eont(;niporarie8  in  his  own  country.     Above  all,  he  was 
a  man  of  d(!ep,  fiiTvent,  devoted  piety,  who  counted  all  things  but 
droMM  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  was 
prepared  to  oncountcjr  any  obloquy  or  persecution  rather  than 
fail  to  prcMcrve  a  con.scieucc  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  num.     That  such  a  man  was  admirably  fitted  to  act  a 
diHint(rr(^Ht(^d,  a  dignified,  and  an  imposing  part  in  the  religious 
IjifHtory  of  his  coinitry,  should  occasion  require  it,  no  person  ac- 
cuNtoincul  to  study  the  developments  of  liuman  character  and 
the  tendencies   of  peculiar   constitutions,  will   for  a  moment 
doubt. 

The  most  promiiunit  event  in  Mr.  Swing's  life  was  his  relin- 
(luiNliinent  of  his  oflicc  as  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  and  his  secession  from  the  communion  of  that  church. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  event,  the  manner  in  which 
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it  took  place,  and  its  consequences  both  immediate  and  more 
remote,  ai-e  fully  liaitdled  iu  the  volume  befrire  us,  aiui  present 
matter  for  deep  niid  interesting  reflection.  It  was  not  that  his 
prospects  were  not  flourishing,  that  Mr.  Ewing  forsook  the 
communion  of  the  church  in  which  he  liad  been  educated  and 
ordained ;  for  his  popularity  had  been  far  beyond  that  of  any 
man  of  his  own  standing  in  the  churcli,  and  he  had  had  more 
opportunities  of  declining  advancement  than  most  preachers 
have  of  seeking  it.  Nor  had  lie  been  vexed  or  mortified  by 
any  coldness,  insolence,  or  persecution  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  his  superiors  in  age  and  ccclcsinstical  influence  in  the 
church ;  for,  however  much  of  this  he  had  to  bear  wlien  he  bad 
actually  taken  the  step  of  becoming  a  dissenter,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear, that  previous  to  his  forsaking  the  establishment,  he  had  to 
complain  of  any  want  of  courtesy  or  kindness  on  the  part  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  outwardly  associated.  As  Uttle  is 
there  any  evidence  that  antecedently  to  the  time  of  his  seceding, 
his  mind  had  become  seriously  impressed  with  a.  conviction,  that 
civil  establishments  of  religion  arc  uuscripturul,  and  tbat  the 
fellowship  of  saints  is  most  effectually  secured  by  the  adoption 
of  the  congregational  form  of  church  order;  for  though  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  much  that  he  saw  in  the  estabHshment,  and 
was  in  spirit  and  feeling  more  closely  allied  with  the  con- 
gregationalist  brethren  from  England,  who  at  that  time  occa- 
sionally visited  Scotland,  than  with  his  own  brethren  in  the 
church;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  question  of  church 
order  by  itself  had  at  this  time  received  any  peculiar  portion  of 
his  study.  To  what,  then,  is  his  withdrawal  from  the  esta- 
blished church  to  be  ascribed  ?  Simply  to  the  growth  within  him 
of  the  spirit  of  vigorous,  active  Christianity,  which  repudiated 
the  mockery  of  dry  forms,  rebelled  against  the  slavery  of  hu- 
man restraints,  and  aspired  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  intellec- 
tual, spiritual,  beneflcent  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  his 
people  free.  Mr.  Ewing  left  the  establishment  because  the 
establishment  forbade  him  to  do  all  that  he  thought  Christ  had 
enjoined  upon  Ids  ministers.  He  left  the  estabhshment,  because 
the  establishment  cramped  and  limited  his  efforts  to  save  men's 
souls.  As  his  daughter  most  correctly  observes, '  the  origin  of 
his  dissatisfaction,  and  that  which  became,  as  it  were,  the  clue 
to  all  his  progressive  enquiries  and  convictions,  was  a  desire  for 
more  extensive  usefulness,  as  a  minister  of  that  gospel  which  is 
to  be  preached  to  every  creature.' — p.  181. 
I  At  the  time  Mr.  Ewing  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  mi- 
nistry in  Edinburgh,  the  rehgious  state  of  Scotland,  as  a  whole, 
was  perhaps  more  deplorable  than  it  had  been  since  the  time  of 
the  Eieformatioa.    In  the  established  church,  the  iron  ^Ivr;  o^ 
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the  Rf/berUom  and  Hills,  bv  whom  the  Eoajoritr  inhx  courts 
for  tuJf  a  century  been  comnujided,  bad  well  nigb  cnuhed 
of  it  all  the  »ap,  aod  txtic^i»bed  all  the  fire  of  vital  godlin 
In  tbe  fa-ibionablt  circles,  infidelitr  was  openlr  sported, 
witty  clcrirymen  accepted  satisfaction  for  insults  to  their  cl 
in  a  iKittk-  of  bid  claret,  provided  it  was  not  too  small  of  its  a; 
'  In  my  youth,'  said  an  octogenarian  lady,  to  as  the  other  t 
'no  Touag  man  of  ^ood  birth  went  to  cburch ;  it  was  not 
fashion.'  In  the  higher  and  lover  classes,  laxity  of  morals  ] 
Tailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  especially  in  tbe  metropolis.  A 
wbil.it  the  middle  class  was  then,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  m 
virtuous  and  reli^ous  portion  of  the  community,  it  is  not  to 
denied  that  cicn  among  its  members  tbe  grossest  bypoa 
and  vice  were  too  often  displayed.  But  on  the  moral  and  r 
gious  state  of  Scotland  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  last  century,  let 
hear  tbe  testimony  of  one  whose  valuable  contributions  h: 
served  to  enrich  more  than  one  of  Mrs.  Matbeson's  pages. 

'  The  minietcTH  of  the  olden  time,'  writes  Dr.  Ruwel  of  Dundee,  "  \ 
had  survived  the  persecution  of  the  Stuarts,  preached  the  doctrine  of 
standards  of  the  church,  estabUshed  at  tbe  Revolution.  But  not  a  : 
of  the  miDiatcrg,  who  had  conformed  to  the  eitablithmeDt  which  exii 
before  the  Revolution,  were  continued  in  their  parishes,  on  their  c 
forming  to  the  new  eetablishraent;  and  many  of  them  were,  by 
means,  evangelical  preachers.  To  what  extent  the  latter  had  an  influen 
in  jiroducing  the  state  of  thing*,  which  very  Boon  followed,  it  is  not  e; 
to  say ;  but  that  they  had  on  influence,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Be  t 
as  it  may,  it  vae  not  long,  till  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  doctri 
views,  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  younger  clergy.  Tlie  ethical  disc 
sionH  common,  at  that  time,  in  England,  became  fushionable  in  Scotlaj 
Sir  Henry  Moncrief,  in  hia  life  of  Dr.  Erekine,  save  : — '  There  was  c 
tainly,  at  this  time,  in  Scotland,  a  class  of  preacbers,  who,  besides  < 
ab«urd  affectation  of  bringing  their  public  inetruetions  ftom  Socral 
nato,  or  Seneca,  rather  than  from  the  morality  of  the  goepel,  d 
tinguishcd  thcmsclvca  by  an  ontentatious  imitation  of  Frands  Hub 
in«on,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.'  p.  59.  Cold  disqui8iti< 
were  delivered,  which  »poke  neither  to  the  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  afii 
tionn  ;  so  that  the  church,  in  many  instances,  became  the  dormitory 
the  ])ariah.  Pela^an  and  Socinian  heresies  came  to  be  openly  taught, 
not  n  few  pulpits ;  while,  in  others,  they  were  introduced  in  a  more  cov 
manner.  And  where  such  corrupt  doctrines  were  not  taught,  there  wi 
errors  inculcated,  which  though  more  refined,  were  not  less  dangero 
In  various  ways,  there  was  a  systematic  perversion  of  tbe  gospel 

*  '  Come  Doctor,'  said  a  noted  scoffer  to  the  evangelical  minitter  of  i 
TollxHitll  church,  '  I  can  give  you  a  treat — a  bottle  of  claret  forty  years  ol 
Tliu  Dut-toi'  was  in  rajiture*,  aod  cngcrlv  Bccej>ted  the  invitation,  when  to 
dimuay  the  cxpccte<!  quart  proved  to  "he  only  a  pint  bottle.  '  Woe's  a 
■aid  lie,  takin;;  it  up  in  liii  hand,  "  but  its  unco  wee  {angltce  strangely  Utt 
of  it*  HKv.'— A'My'5  EdMntrgh  ForlraiU,  vol.  i,  p.  30,  4to  edition. 
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Christ,  by  reiterated  etatemente.  of  a  character  altogether  Relf-righteona. 
The  true  ground  of  hope  to  a  sinner,  was  never  brought  forward  ;  or  if 
any  reference  was  made  to  it.  the  object  was,  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule 
and  scorn.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  through  feiith  in  the  expiatorywork 
of  Christ,  was  reproached  as  hostile  to  morality ;  and  this,  too,  often  by 
men,  whose  own  immoralities  were  foul  and  fiagrant.  Religion,  where 
any  attention  was  paid  to  it,  became  cold  and  speculative  ;  but,  in  many 
quarters,  it  was  altogether  disregarded,  for  the  p.vple  had  sunk  into  a 
listless  indifference,  and  a  torpid  apathy. 

'  Had  it  not  been,  that  the  different  bodies  of  evangelical  disBenterg 
kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  in  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  it  must,  to  all  human  appearance,  have  been  extinct ;  not  only 
in  them,  bat  by  a  natural  process,  even  in  some  other  quarters.  In 
cases  where  gross  error  was  not  taught,  there  was  a  fearful  poverty  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  of  the  fruits  of  personal  study  and  observation. 
There  was  a  monotonous  repetition  of  a  few  common-place  topics ;  the 
same  images,  hkc  so  many  natural  and  necessary  shadows,  waited  on  the 
statements  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  church  was  a  picture  of 
stiU-life.  In  the  course  of  time,  men  arose,  who  gave  a  more  respecta- 
ble appearance,  to  a  system  radically  tlie  same.  The  polished  classes 
were  charmed  with  the  meagre  theology  and  the  superficial  morality  of 
Blair.  Not  a  few  followed  in  his  wake  ;  but  we  have  but  to  glance  at 
the  flimsy  compositions,  bearing  the  name  of  sermons,  published  by  the 
men  of  this  school,  and  so  highly  lauded  by  those  who  fancied  themselves 
to  be  people  of  taste,  to  perceive  how  low  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
piety  must  have  been  among  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  other  orders 
of  society  were  sinking,  deeper  and  deeper,  into  a  state  of  utter  ignor- 
ance,  infidelity,  and  immorality.  Corrupt  doctrines  ;  the  prostitution  of 
the  most  [solemn  ordinances  of  Christ,  to  all  who  chose  ;  and  the  utter 
neglect  of  church  disdpline,  fearfully  prevuled.  An  empty  form  of  reli- 
gion was  observed,  while  the  power  of  it  was  ridiculed.' — pp.  621-623. 

During  the  whole  time  that  this  degenerating  process  waa 
going  forward,  there  were  doubtless  many  who  in  secret  were 
sighing  and  crying  over  the  evils  which  prevailed  around  them. 
Very  little,  however,  had  been  done,  up  to  tjie  time  when  Mr. 
Ewing  commenced  his  public  career,  in  the  way  of  using  active 
exertions  to  disturb  the  deep  spiritual  slumber  into  which  all 
classes  of  the  people  had  sunk.  The  bugbear  of  latitudinarian- 
ism  Irighteucd  many,  otherwise  good  soldiers  of  the  cross,  into 
their  hiding-places.  The  majesty  of  forms  kept  in  bondage 
not  a  few  who  had  pith  and  siuew  enough  to  have  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  truth,  had  they  been  but  free  to  doit.  There 
wanted  altogether  a  man  who  would  dare  something  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellows.  And  such  a  man,  God  in  his  good  pro- 
vidence sent,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  Mr.  Ewing. 

The  steps  by  which  Mr,  Ewing  advanced  towards  the  erection 
of  the  standard  of  spiritual  liberty  in  his  native  land,  were  sim- 
ple and  natural.    As  a  whole,  they  were,  we  believe,  nttfitV^  ■«».- 
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premeditated,  and  arose,  the  one  out  of  the  other,  as  occasion 
demanded.  At  fii^t,  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  to  preach  fullr, 
freely,  and  ini|ircs?sivelr,  the  go^jK-l  to  his  own  congregation. 
Then  he  began  to  moot  the  subject  of  purity  of  church-fcDow- 
hhip,  and  to  denounce  the  e\'ils  re:sulting  from  promiscuous  as- 
seniblie<»  of  the  precious  and  the  \~ile  around  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Tlicn  his  kiuI  eaught  the  impulse  which  the  formation 
of  the  mi5»sionary  society  and  the  sending  forth  of  missionaries 
to  tlie  heathen,  gave  to  all  good  men  throughout  the  empire; 
and  he  determined  to  devote  himself,  with  three  other  kindred 
spirit!*,  to  the  missionary  work  in  India.  Frustrated  in  this  de- 
sign through  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  his  zeal 
for  doing  good  sought  scope  at  home.  He  found  it  in  editing 
the  Missionar}'  Magazine,  in  sustaining,  directing,  and  encou- 
raging the  formation  of  Sabbath  schcols,  in  co-operating  with 
men  who,  like  the  late  Rowland  Hill,  came  from  the  south  to 
communicate  a  portion  of  their  fire  to  the  Christians  of  the  north, 
and  especially  in  patronizing,  sanctioning,  and  defending  the 
efforts  of  certain  pious  laymen  who,  unauthorised  by  session  or 
presbytery,  had  begun  to  traverse  the  country,  proclaiming  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom.  This  last  was  the  crowning  offence 
against  the  empire  of  forms  of  which  Mr.  Ewing  was  guilty. 
AH  else  might  be  forgiven ;  this  never.  That  a  clergjTnan 
should  stoop  to  preach  in  a  barn,  or  by  the  roadside,  was  bad 
enough — that  he  should  sanction  men  on  whose  heads  no  reve- 
rend liands  had  been  laid,  in  conducting  the  religious  education 
of  the  young,  was  still  worse — but  that  he  should  defend  lay- 
preaching,  Mas  a  crime  against  good  order,  which  stiff*  and  starch- 
ed divines  knew  not  how  to  overlook.  Mr.  Ewing,  accordingly, 
from  the  time  when  he  preached  and  published  his  sermon  on 
itinerant  and  field  preaching,  felt  himself  to  be  a  marked  man. 
He  saw  the  clerical  power  bestirring  itself  to  put  a  curb  upon 
him  and  his  brethren,  and  extinguish  the  light  which  he  and 
they  liad  succeeded  in  kindling.  The  time,  he  felt,  had  at  length 
come  when  he  must  cither  relinquish  his  connexion  with  the 
establishment,  or  forfeit  his  integrity  and  the  testimony  of  his 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  such  a  case  he  was  not  the 
man  to  hesitate,  llis  decision  was  quickly  and  finally  made. 
He  anticipated  the  censures  of  the  venerable  assembly,  by  re- 
signing his  charge  and  casting  himself  upon  the  protecting  care 
and  goodness  of  his  heavenly  Master. 

Emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  the  establishment,  Mr. 
Ewing  now  felt  himself  free  to  co-operate  fully  with  those  zealous 
and  (Icvoted  brethren  whose  eff^orts  for  the  good  of  the  people  he 
had  countenanced  whilst  a  minister  in  the  church.  They  were 
indeed  a  noble  and  devoted  band ;  of  whom  some  have  fallen 
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saleep,  and  some  still  continue,  veterans  at  their  post.  A  fev 
of  them  were  men  of  fortune,  like  the  Messrs.  Haldane ;  others 
were  persona  who  had  been  in  bumness,  hke  Mr.  Aikman,  late 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  John  Campbell,  Into  of  Kingsland ;  others 
had  been  clergymen  and  probationers,  who,  with  Mr.  Ewing,  bad 
seceded  from  the  established  church,  or  fi:um  some  of  the  bodies 
of  prcabjterian  dissenters,  of  whom  Mr.  Innes,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  atill  survives,  and  Jlr.  Cowie,  late  of  Montrose,  deser\'e 
especial  mention ;  and  not  a  few  were  students,  and  young  men 
anxious  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry,  but  who  had  not 
yet  received  license  from  any  ecclesiastical  body.  Of  those  thus 
brought  together,  Mr.  Ewing,  from  his  superior  attainments, 
his  energy,  and  his  talents,  became  very  soon  the  centre,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  the  leader.  Availing  himself  of  his  emanci- 
pation from  ecclesiastical  bondage,  he  gave  himself,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic energy,  to  the  laboiirs  of  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  visiting  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  company  with  one 
of  his  esteemed  friends,  those  parts  of  the  country  where  such 
seniceswere  most  required.  He  also  veiysoon  entered  upon  the 
labours  of  a  theological  tutor,  and  had  placed  under  his  charge 
a  number  of  young  men  of  piety  and  talents  belonging  originally 
to  different  denominations  of  Christians,  and  still  differing  in 
opinion  on  some  points  of  ecclesiastical  poHty,  but  all  inspired 
with  tlie  same  earnest  desire  to  diffuse  among  their  countrymen 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  counsel  and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Cliristian  church,  in  which  those  who  had  thus, 
through  the  force  of  conscientious  eoniictions  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, found  themselves  extruded  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  already  existing  churches,  might  find  that  communion  with 
each  other,  which  every  true  Christian  feels  to  be  so  salutary, 
and  which,  to  persons  in  their  circumstances,  had  become  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  their  spiritual  life.  In  this  matter  Mr. 
Ewing's  knowledge,  sincerity  and  firmness,  proved  of  eminent 
service  in  at  once  resisting  the  impetuosity  of  those  who  having, 
after  long  quiescence,  begun  to  move,  knew  not  well  where  to 
stop,  and  in  dispelliug  the  prejudices,  removing  the  ignorance, 
and  encouraging  the  progress  of  those  who,  in  their  dread  of 
transgressing  the  limits  of  truth,  were  hesitating  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  them  within  these  limits.  The  result 
was  the  formation  in  Edinburgh  of  a  church  on  congregational 
principles  similar  to  those  which  had  long  existed  in  England, 
and  which  served  as  the  model  on  which  other  churches  through- 
out the  country  were  afterwards  framed.  Over  this  church,  which 
met  in  the  Circus — a  place  of  amusement  which  had  for  some 
time  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  where  M.i.  tif^  tmi^ 
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tjTanny  had  been  amply  proved ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
rising  within  the  church  of  that  spirit,  which  gradually  growing 
and  strengthening,  and  becoming  bolder,  has  at  length  ended  in 
the  withdrawal,  by  the  recent  secession  from  her  communion,  of 
nearly  all  the  stamina,  and  pith,  and  sap,  that  she  possessed. 
'  When  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
come  to  be  written,'  said  the  professor  of  church  history,  in 
Marischall  College,  Aberdeen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Con- 
gregational Union  for  1843,  'the  historian,  if  he  be  well  informed 
and  candid,  will  not  fail  to  record,  that  to  the  rise  and  influence  of 
the  congregational  churches,  the  present  crisis  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  oacribed,'  Such  and  so 
great  are  the  effects  which  may  flow  &om  the  faith  and  fortitude 
of  men,  who,  undeterred  by  the  scofia  and  hatred  of  the  world, 
stand  brue  in  some  hour  <tf  trial,  to  the  claims  of  conscience  and 
the  cause  of  truth. 

A  plan  having  been  adopted  for  the  erection  of  tabernacles  or 
large  places  of  worship,  not  especially  connected  with  any  par- 
ticular christian  body,  in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Ewing,  very  shortly  alter  hia  secession  from  the  national  church, 
removed  to  Glasgow  to  take  charge  of  that  which  had  been 
erected  there.  In  this  place  was  formed  that  pastoral  relation 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  the  flock  he  was  instrumental 
in  gathering,  with  uninterrupted  harmony,  until  his  removal  from 
them  by  death.  Of  the  changing  fortunes  of  his  private  history; 
of  his  pastoral  labours,  trials,  and  successes ;  of  his  manifold 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  of  his  literary  pursuits  and  productions ;  of 
his  reputation  and  worth,  as  a  theological  professor ;  and  of  the 
many  virtues  and  graces  which  enriched  his  character  and 
adorned  hia  home;  the  volimie  before  us  presents  a  full,  a  faithful, 
and  a  charming  picture.  Into  this  part  of  its  contents,  how- 
ever, our  bmita  forbid  us  to  enter.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  store  of 
holy  enjoyment  and  profitable  information  whichMrs.Matheson's 
pages  have  provided  for  thera,  and  leave  them  to  seek  it  for  them- 
selves. To  all  who  arc  interested  in  works  of  christian  biography 
or  denominational  history,  and  especially  to  pastors  and  theolo- 
gical  students,  we  confidently  commend  this  volume,  as  one 
which  they  caonot  peruse  mthout  satisfaction,  or  study  without 
profit. 
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Art.  V.     The  Old  Red  Sandstone :    or^  New  Walks  in   am  Old  f\ 
By  Hugh  Miller.     Edinl^urgh:  Johnstone.     1841. 

We  owe  an  apology,  first  to  Mr.  Miller,  that  we  have  not 
now  recorded  his  labours ;  and  secondly  to  our  readers^  that 
have  been  so  long  in  introducing  him  to  their  acquaintan 
This  apology  we  frankly,  and  in  good  earnest,  offer ;  and  befi 
proceeding  to  notice  his  volume,  will  allow  the  author  to  tel 
little  of  his  early  history : — 

'  It  was  twenty  years,  last  February/  he  says,  '  since  I  set  out  a  lit 
before  sunrise  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  life  of  labour  a 
restraint ;  and  I  have  rarely  had  a  heavier  heart  than  on  that  momii 
I  was  but  a  slim,  loose-jointed  boy  at  the  time — fond  of  the  pre 
intangibilities  of  romance,  and  of  dreaming  when  broad  awake;  ai 
woful  change !  I  was  now  going  to  work  at  what  Bums  has  inatanc 
in  his  '  Twa  Dogs,'  and  as  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  emplc 
ments--^  to  work  in  a  quarry.  I  had  been  a  wanderer  among  rocks  a 
woods— a  reader  of  curious  books,  when  I  could  get  them — a  gleaner 
old  traditionary  stories ;  aad  now  I  was  going  to  exchange  all  my  ds 
dreams,  and  all  my  amusements,  for  the  kind  of  life  in  which  men  t 
every  day  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  eat,  and  eat  every  day  that  tii 
may  be  enabled  to  toil.'  (p.  4.) 

So  he  began  his  life  as  an  humble  quarryman,  and  his  natui 
inquisitiveness  immediately  rendered  him  a  diligent,  an 
eventually,  a  successful  student  of  the  wonders  exhibited  in  I 
lowly  scenes  of  labour : — 

'  In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  employment,  I  picked  up  a  nodul 
mass  of  blue  limestone,  and  laid  it  open  by  a  stroke  of  the  hammc 
Wonderful  to  relate,  it  contained  inside  a  beautifully  finished  piece 
sculpture — one  of  the  volutes  apparently  of  an  Ionic  capital,  and  n 
the  far-famed  walnut  of  the  fairy  tale.  Had  I  broken  the  shell,  ai 
found  the  Httle  dog  lying  within,  it  could  not  have  surprised  me  moi 
Was  there  another  such  curiosity  in  the  whole  world  ?  I  broke  op< 
a  few  other  nodules  of  similar  appearance,  for  they  lay  pretty  thickly  < 
the  shore,  and  found  that  there  might.  In  one  of  these  there  we 
what  seemed  to  be  scales  of  fishes,  and  the  impressions  of  a  few  minu 
bivalves,  prettily  striated ;  in  the  centre  of  another  there  was  actual 
a  piece  of  decayed  wood.  Of  all  nature's  riddles,  these  seemed  to  n 
to  be  at  once  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expoun< 
I  treasured  them  carefully  up,  and  was  told  by  one  of  the  workmen,  \ 
whom  I  showed  them,  that  there  was  a  part  of  the  shore,  about  t^ 
miles  further  to  the  west,  where  curiously  shaped  stones,  somewhi 
like  the  heads  of  boarding  pikes,  were  occasionally  picked  up ;  and  thi 
in  his  father's  days  the  country  people  called  them  thunder  bolts,  as 
deemed  them  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  curing  bewitched  cattle.  Oi 
employer,  on  quitting  the  quarry  for  the  building  on  which  we  were  t 
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be  engaged,  gave  all  the  workmen  a  half  holiday.  I  employed  it  in 
visiting  the  place  where  the  thvinder-bolts  had  fallen  eo  quickly,  and 
found  it  a  richer  scene  of  wonder  than  I  coald  have  fiincied  ia  even  my 
dreams.' — p.  11. 

We  have  not  space  enough  to  allow  Mr,  Miller  to  describe 
the  feelings  with  which  he  looked  od  the  treasures  of  scallops, 
and  gryphites,  and  ammonites  of  almost  every  variety ;  of  twigs 
of  wood,  leaves  of  plants,  cones  of  pine,  and  scales  of  fishes ;  hut 
our  friends  must  hear  the  instructive  sequel : — 

'  My  curiosity  once  fiiUy  awakened,  remained  awake,  and  my 
opportunities  of  gratifying  it  have  been  tolerably  ample.  I  have  been 
an  explorer  of  caves  and  ravines,  a  loiterer  along  sea- shores,  a  climbo* 
among  rocks,  a  labourer  in  quarries.  My  profeasion  was  a  wandering 
one.' — p.  13. 

These  interesting  statements  folly  establish  the  important 
truth  which  the  author  founds  upon  them,  that '  there  are  few 
professions,  however  humble,  that  do  not  present  their  peculiar 
advantages  of  observation :  there  are  none,  in  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties  does  not  lead  to  enjoyment.' 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Miller  could  scarcely  help 
becoming  a  geologist ;  that  his  curiosity,  his  love  of  nature,  his 
descriptive  power,  his  fondness  for  classificatiou,  when  brought 
into  the  midst  of  the  fossil  chamel  house  wherein  he  was  placed, 
made  him  one,  e  necesntati  naturtB,  But  not  so,  ei&etly,  for, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  before  his  observations  began,  the 
old  red  sandstone  was  'the  Great  Sandy  Deserf  of  Geology : 
not  a  few  traveUing  mineralogists  had  gone  from  the  mountain 
limestone  to  the  Silurian  System,  and  said  that  '  all  was  barren ;' 
and  had  the  quarryman  of  Cromarty  been  content '  by  books 
alone  the  world  to  know,'  the  '  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field'  had 
never  been  taken.  It  was  considered  as  'remarkably  barren  of 
fossils,'  an  ingenious  foreigner  had  said  to  Mr.  Murchison: 
*  you  must  inevitably  give  it  up ;  it  is  a  mere  local  deposit — a 
doubtful  accumulation  huddled  up  in  a  comer,  and  has  no  type 
or  representative  abroad.'  Of  so  little  interest  was  it  deemed, 
that  Mr.Lyell,  in  his  Elements,  pubhshed  only  two  years  before 
Mr.  Miller's  book,  though  he  occupies  more  than  thirty  pa^s 
with  the  coal  measures,  gives  but  two  and  a  half  to  the  old  red 
sandstone.  Our  author,  therefore,  deserves  credit  for  original 
and  independent  observation,  and,  as  the  result,  has  not  pre- 
sented the  labours  of  other  men,  but  a  fresh  reoud  of  his  own ; 
not  a  compiled  volume,  but  a  new  book. 

As  we  are  about  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the  scenes 
which  ace  beheld  in  this  'old  field,'  we  are  reminded  of  the 
eulogy  which  Dr.  Buckland  gave  of  them  ut  «i  xtwi^a^  <&  "^^^ 
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British  Association,  whcrr  he  said  he  '  had  ncrer  been  so 
aatoDisIied  in  his  life  by  the  powers  of  any  man,  as  he  hai 
by  the  geological  descriptions  of  Mr.  Miller.  That  woe 
man  described  these  objects  with  a  felicity  which  mad 
ashamed  of  the  comparative  meagreness  and  poverty  of  hj 
descriptions  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatiat,  which  had  cos 
hours  and  days  of  labour.  He  would  give  his  left  hand  i 
sess  such  powers  of  description  as  this  man ;  and  if  it  p 
Providence  to  spare  his  life,  he,  if  any  one,  would  certainl 
der  the  science  attractive  and  popular,  and  do  equal  ser 
theology  and  geology.' 

Let  us  now  accompany  our  geologist  on  one  of  his  exciu 
and  contemplate  the  interesting  scenes  to  which  he  can  le 
and  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  describe.  Let  it  be  tli 
ploratory  excursion  of  which  he  says : — 

'  I  set  out  on  a  delightful  morning  of  August,  1830.  The  tii 
falling ;  it  had  already  reached  the  line  of  haU  ebb  ;  and  from  the 
em  Sutor  to  the  low,  long  promontory  on  which  the  town  of  Cr 
is  built,  there  extended  a  broiid  belt  of  mingW  Band-banks,  and 
BccuniulatiooB  of  boulders,  and  ehingle,  and  large  tracks,  darken* 

BJgse I  turned  to   trace  through   the   broad   belt   left 

retiring  waters  the  beds  and  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  in  tt 
cending  succession,  I  6rBt  crossed  the  conglomerate  base  of  the  e 

here  little  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness I  next 

over  a  thick  bed  of  coarse  red  and  yellowish  sandstone,  with  hi 
there  a  few  pebbles  sticking  from  its  surface,  and  here  and  there 
turn  of  finer  grained  foswle  sandstone,  inserted  between  the  r 
strata;  I  then  crossed  over  strjita  of  an  impure  greyish  limeston< 
slaty  clay  abounding,  as  I  long  afterwards  ascertained,  in  icthyoUi 

vegetable  remains I  passed  onwards,  and  reached  a  litt 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It  was  l^d  bare  by  the  tii 
morning  far  beyond  its  outer  opening ;  and  the  huge  table-like  b 
which  occupies  nearly  its  centre,  held  a  middle  pLtce  between  tl 
darkened  flood-line  that  ran  high  along  the  beach,  and  the  brown 
ebl>  that  bristled  fjir  below  with  forests  of  rough -stemmed  tangle 
I  found  the  rock  exposed  is  a  stratified  chiv,  of  a  grey  colour, 
with  olive,  and  occurring  in  beds  separated  by  indurated  bai 
grey  micaceous  sandstone.  They  also  abound  in  c^Jca^eou^  r 
thickly  spread.  The  first  nodule  I  liiid  open,  contained  a  bila 
looking  muss,  in  which  I  coulil  trace  a  few  pointed  bones,  and 
minute  ectdes.  The  next  tiboundtd  in  rhoniboidal  and  fiuuly  ens 
scales,  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  more  distinct  character.  I  w 
on  with  the  eagerness  of  a  discoverer  entering  for  the  first  tim 
terra  incogidla  of  wonders.  Almost  every  fragment  of  day, 
splinter  of  sandstone,  every  limestone  nodule,  contained  its  ore 
iScalca,  spines,  plates,  bones,  entire  fish  ;  but  not  one  organism 
lias  could  I  find.  1  was  struck,  as  1  well  might,  by  the  utter  si 
ness  of  the  forms — llie  imr-like  arms  of  the  Ptericlkgs,  and  its  t( 
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like  plates— the  strange,  bucldar-looking  head  of  the  Coccoaletu — the 
polished  scalcB  and  plates,  of  the  Oateolepii — the  spined  and  scaled  fins 
of  the  CbeiracaDtbus — above  all,  the  one-aided  tail  of  at  least  eight  out 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  varieties  uf  fossil  which  the  deposit  contained. 
-  .  .  .  I  wrought  on  till  the  advancing  tide  came  splashing  over  the 
nodules,  and  a  ]>owerfiil  August  sun  had  risen  tonord  the  middle  of  the 
sky  ;  and  were  1  to  sum  up  all  my  happier  hours,  the  hour  would  not  be 
forgotten  in  which  I  sat  down  on  a  rounded  boulder  of  granite  by  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  when  the  last  hed  was  covered  and  spread  out  on  the 
beach  before  ine,  the  spoils  of  the  morning.' — pp.  109 — 117. 

A  few  of  these  spoils  we  must  'spread  out'  before  our  friends, 
in  the  hope  tliat  they  will  examine  for  themselves  all  the  inter- 
esting descriptions  with  which  Mr.  Miller's  book  is  filled.  And 
let  not  any  be  discouraged  by  the  hard  names  which  these  fosgiU 
bear.  As  our  author,  witli  much  good  sense  and  modesty 
says — 

'They  are  like  aU  names  in  science,  unfamiliar  in  their  aspect  to  mere 
English  renders,  just  because  they  ore  names  not  for  England  alone,  hut 
for  England  and  the  world.  1  am  assured,  however,  that  they  are  all 
composed  of  very  good  Greek,  and  picturesquely  descriptive  of  some 
peculiarity  in  the  fossils  they  designate.  One  of  the  ichthyolites,  with 
a  thorn  or  spine  in  each  fin.  bears  the  name  of  acanthodes,  nr  thom- 
spike  ;  another,  with  a  similar  mechanism  of  Bpines  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  and  iu  which  the  pectoral,  or  hand-fins,  are  involved, 
has  been  designated  the  cheiracanlhus,  or  tbom-hand ;  a  third,  covered 
with  curiously  fretted  scales,  has  been  named  the  glyptolepis,  or  carved 
scale ;  and  a  fourth,  roughened  over  with  berry-tike  tubercles,  that  rise 
from  strong  osseous  plates,  is  known  as  the  coccostetu,  or  berry  on  bone. 
....  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  geology 
imd  the  dead  languages.' — pp.  3G,  37. 

The  ptcrictbys,  or  unn^ed^A,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organisms  presented  in  the  old  red  sandstone.  When  our  author 
laid  open  to  view  his  first  specimen,  he  says — 

'There,  on  a  ground  of  light  coloured  limestone,  lay  the  effigy  of  a 
creature,  ^hioned  apparently  out  of  jet,  with  a  body  covered  with  plates, 
two  powerful  looking  arms  articulated  at  the  shoulders,  a  head  aa  entirely 
lost  in  the  trunk,  aa  that  of  the  ray,  or  the  sun-fish,  and  a  long  angular 
tail.  ...  I  have  placed  one  of  tiie  specimens  before  me.  Imagine  the 
figure  of  a  man,  rudely  drawn  in  black,  on  a  grey  ground,  the  head  cut 
off  by  the  shoulders,  the  arms  spread  at  full,  as  in  the  attitude  of  swim- 
ming, the  body  rather  long  than  otherwise,  and  narrowmg  fi^m  the 
chest  downwards,  one  of  the  legs  cut  away  at  the  hip  joint,  and  the 
other,  as  if  to  preserve  the  balance,  placed  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
figure,  which  it  seems  to  support.  .  .  .  The  body  was  of  very  considerable 
depth,  perhaps  Uttle  lest  so  proportionally  from  back  to  breast,  than  the 
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body  of  the  tortoise  ;  the  under  part  was  flat,  the  upper  rose  towards 
the  centre  into  a  roof-like  ridge,  and  both  under  and  upper  were  covered 
with  a  strong  armour,  of  bony  plates,  which,  resembhng  more  the 
plates  of  the  tortoise  than  those  of  the  crustacean,  received  their  acc^ 
sions  of  growth  at  the  edges  or  sutures.' — ^pp.  48 — 49. 

We  regret  not  being  able  to  give  the  more  minute  details  of 
the  description^  the  following  notice  of  the  various  species  we 
cannot  withhold — 

'  Agassiz,  in  the  course  of  his  late  visit  to  Scotland,  found  six  species 
of  the  ptericthys  ;  three  of  these,  and  the  wings  of  a  fourth,  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  writer.  The  diflferences  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
may  be  marked  by  even  an  unpractised  eye,  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
bodies  and  wings.     Some  of  a  fuller,  some  are  of  a  more  elongated 
form  ;    in   some,   the  body  resembles  a  heraldic  shield,  of  nearly  the 
ordinary  shape,  and  proportion ;  in  others,  the  slueld  stretches  into  a 
form  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  Norway  skifl^,  the  midships  forward.     In 
some  varieties,  too,  the  wings  are  long,  and  comparatively  slender ;  in 
others,  shorter,  and  of  greater  breadth.  ...  I  am  informed  by  Agassiz 
that  they  were  weapons  of  defence  only,  which,  like  the  occipital  spine, 
of  the  river  bull-head,  were  erected  in  moments  of  danger  or  alarm,  and 
at  other  tiroes  lay  close  by  the  creatm-e's  side  .  .  .  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
in  this  attitude  (of  danger  and  alarm)  nine -tenths  of  the  ptericthyes  of 
the  lower  old  red  sandstone  are  to  be  found.  We  read  in  the  stone  a  singu- 
larly preserved  story  of  the  strong  instinctive  love  of  Kfe,  and  of  the 
mingled  fear  and  anger  implanted  for  its  preservation, — *  the  champions 
in  distorted  postures  threat ;' — it  presents  us,  too,  with  a  wonderful  re- 
cord of  violent  death,  fedling  at  once,  not  on  a  few  individuals,   but 
on  whole  tribes. — pp.  52 — 53. 

Let  us  look  at  another  of  these  curious  fishes^  the  coccosteus, 
the  figure  of  which  is  compared  to  a  boy^s  kite: — 

'  There  is  a  rounded  head,  a  triangular  body,  a  long  tail  attached  to 
the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  no  arms.  The  manner  in  which  the  plates 
are  arranged  on  the  head  is  peculiarly  beautiful ;  but  I  am  afi^d  I 
cannot  adequately  describe  them.  A  ring  of  plates,  like  the  ring  stones 
of  an  arch,  runs  along  what  may  be  called  the  hoop  of  the  kite ;  the 
form  of  the  key- stone  is  perfect ;  the  shapes  of  the  others  are  elegantly 
varied,  as  if  for  ornament ;  and  what  would  be  otherwise  the  opening 
of  the  arch,  is  filled  up  with  one  large  plate,  of  an  outline  Angularly 
elegant.  A  single  plate,  still  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  creature's  triangular  body,  to  the  shape  of  which  it 
nearly  conforms.  It  rises  saddlewise  towards  the  centre :  on  the  ridge 
there  is  a  longitudinal  groove  ending  in  a  perforation,  a  httle  over  the 
apex  ;  two  small  lateral  plates  on  either  side  fill  up  the  base  of  the 
angle  ;  and  the  long  vertebrated  tail  fills  up  the  angle.' — ^pp.  53,  54. 

We  must  give  a  little  account  of  the  holoptychius,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  we  meet  in  our  walk  through 
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this  intereating  'old  field.'  Speaking  of  the  hidoptycHiis 
nobiliBsimoBj  of  which  he  gives  a  very  excellent  engraving,  Mr. 
Miller  saya — 

'  There  is  a  genera)  tn&sBiveQeBs  about  the  aeparate  portio&a  of  the 
creature,  that  imparts  ideas  of  the  gigantic,  independently  of  its  bulk  as 
a  whole  ;  just  aa  a  baildin^of  a  moderate  size,  when  composed  of  very 
ponderous  stones,  has  a  more  imposing  effect  thiin  much  larger  hnildinga 
in  which  the  stones  are  smaller.  The  bodjr  measures  a  foot  across,  by 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  wantmg; 
but  the  armour  in  which  it  ia  cased  might  have  served  a  crocodile  or 
alligator  of  five  times  the  size.  It  lies  on  its  back  in  a  mass  of  red 
sandstone;  and  the  scales  and  plates  still  retain  their  bony  colour, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  like  the  skeleton  of  some  animal  that  has  lain 
for  years  in  a  bed  of  ferruginous  marl  or  clay.  The  outline  of  the 
ocdpital  portion  of  the  specimen  forms  a  low  gotbic  arch,  of  an  inter- 
mediate style,  between  the  round  Saxon  and  the  pointed  Norman.  Hub 
arch  is  filled  by  two  angular  pane-like  plates,  separated  by  a,  vertical 
line,  that  represents,  if  1  may  use  tbe  figure,  the  dividing  astragal ;  and 
the  under  jaw,  with  its  two  sweeping  arcs  or  branches,  constitutes  the 
frame.  All  of  the  head  which  appears  is  that  under  portion  of  it  which 
extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  to  the  snout.  Tbe  belly  itself 
is  thickly  covered  by  huge  carved  scdea,  that,  from  their  masaiveness 
and  regular  arrangement,  remind  one  of  the  flags  of  an  ancient  stone 
roof.  The  carving  varies  as  they  descend  towards  the  tail,  being  more 
in  the  ridge  style  below;  and  more  in  the  tuberculated  style  above.  So 
fairly  does  the  creature  lie  on  its  back,  that  the  ventral  fins  have  fidlen 
equally,  one  on  each  side,  and  from  their  semicircular  form,  remiud  one 
of  the  two  pouch  holes  in  a  lady's  apron,  with  their  laced  flaps.  The 
entire  outline  of  tbe  fossil  is  that  of  an  elongated  ellipsis,  or  rather 
spindle,  aUttle  drawn  out  towards  the  caudal  extremity.' — pp.  162,  163. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  pursue  these  pleasing  descriptioiu 
any  further,  and  introduce  to  our  readen  the  strange  forma 
which  are  so  graphically  depicted.  We  recommend  them  to 
obtain  the  book,  and  read  of  the  oxteolepi*  '  cased  in  complete 
armour ;'  of  the  cheirolepU,  with  its  enamelled  scales  and  plates 
glittering  with  minute  ridges,  and  showing,  '  like  thorns  in  a'  ' 
December  morning,  Tarnished  with  ice ;'  of  the  giyptolepi*,  the 
sculpturing  of  whose  scales  is  larger  and  more  rudely  finished, 
'reminding  one  of  the  tattooings  of  a  savage,  or  the  correspond- 
ing style  of  art  in  which  he  ornaments  the  handle  of  his  stone 
hatchet,  or  hia  war-club.' — pp.  98,  99. 

A  consistency  of  style  pervades  the  fossils  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  which  is  pointed  out  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

'  In  no  single  fish  of  either  group  do  we  find  two  styles  of  Dniammt ; 
in  scarce  any  two  fishes  do  we  find  exactly  the  same  s^le.  I  pass  fine 
buildings  evoy  day.  In  some  there  is  a  discordant  jumbling;  an 
Egyptian  sphynx,  for  instance,  placed  over  a  done  VQ^cVxcn  \  ''^  ^  "^irm 
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prevails  a  vast  amount  of  timid  imitation. . .  .  But  the  case  is  otherwise 
among  the  icthyolites  of  the  old  red  sandstone  ;  nor  does  it  lessen  the 
wonder,  that  their  nicer  ornaments  should  yield  their  beauty  only  to  the 
microscope.  There  is  unity  of  character  in  every  scale,  plate,  and  fin — 
unity  such  as  all  men  of  taste  have  learned  to  admire.' — p.  96. 

Here  our  author  slightly  touches  a  theme  of  deep  interest, 
into  which  he  enters  more  fully  towaifls  the  end  of  his  book, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  '  wonderful  analogies  that  exist  in  nature 
between  the  geological  history  of  the  vertebrated  animals  as  an 
order,  and  the  history  of  every  mammifer ;  between  the  history, 
too,  of  fish  as  a  class,  and  that  of  every  single  fish.' — ^p.  241. 

After  describing  these  analogies,  'which  point  tliough  the 
embryos  of  the  present  time  to  the  womb  of  nature,  big  with  its 
multitudinous  forms  of  being,'  he  asks — 

'  Are  they  charged  with  no  such  nice  evidence  as  a  Butler  would 
delight  to  contemplate ;  regarding  that  unique  style  of  Deity,  if  I  may 
BO  express  myself,  which  runs  through  all  his  works,  whether  we  consi- 
der Him  as  God  of  Nature  or  Author  of  Revelation.' — ^p.  243. 

He  then  adds,  and  we  quote  his  words  as  a  specimen  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  frequently  makes  a  noble,  and 
yet  natural  transition,  from  rocks  and  fossils  into  the  high 
region  of  purely  religious  contemplation : — 

'  In  this  style  of  type  and  symbol  did  He  reveal  himself  of  old  to  his 
chosen  people  :  in  this  style  of  allegory  and  parable  did  He  again  address 
himself  to  them,  when  He  sojourned  among  them  on  earth.' 

Mr.  Miller's  book  is,  in  our  opinion,  calculated  to  induce  a 
large  number  of  plain  common  sense  persons  to  pay  some 
attention  to  rocks  and  fossils.  He  has  succeeded  to  admiration 
in  divesting  the  subject  of  technicalities,  and  in  placing  it  before 
ordinary  minds  in  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  form.  We 
imagine  there  arc  many  thoughtful  persons  laying  no  claim  to 
geological  science,  who  have  occasionally  asked  what  has  been 
the  origin  of  the  various  minerals  vnth  which  the  earth  abounds, 
and  have  wished  for  some  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for 
their  formation.  We  are  certain  that  such  persons  cannot 
peruse  these  pages  without  deriving  from  them  veiy  great 
satis&ction. 

'  The  transmission  of  iron,  in  a  chemical  form,  through  chalybeate 
springs,  from  deposits  in  which  it  had  been  diffused  in  a  form  merely 
mechanical,  is,  of  itself,  curious,  but  how  much  more  so  its  passage  and 
subsequent  accumulation,  as  in  bog  iron,  and  the  iron  of  the  coal 
measures,  through  the  agency  of  vegetation  ?  How  strange,  if  the  steel 
axe  of  the  woodman  should  have  once  formed  part  of  an  ancient  forest ! 
If,  after  first  existing  as  a  soUd  mass  in  a  primary  rock,  it  should  next 
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have  come  to  be  difiiised  as  a  red  pigment  in  e  traiuitioD  conglomerate, 
— then  as  a  brown  oxide  in  a  chalybeate  spring, — then  as  a  yellowish  ochre 
in  a  secondary  sandstone, — then  as  a  componeat  part  in  the  stema  and 
twigs  of  a  Uiick  forest  of  arboraceous  plants, — then  again  as  an  iron 
carbonate,  slowly  accumulatiDg-  at  the  bottom  of  a  morass  of  the  coal 
measures, — then  as  a  layer  of  indulated  hands  and  nodules  of  brown  ore. 
underlying  a  seam  of  coal, — and  then  finally,  that  it  should  have  been 
dug  out,  and  smelted  and  fssbioncd,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
handicraft.' — p.  260. 

In  the  same  popular  manner  we  are  presented  with  Bome  ex- 
cellent observations  on  tlie  age  of  the  globe,  which  are  given  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  bring  every  unprejudiced  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  '  age  is  as  nothing/  when  compared  with  the 
long  eras  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  But  we  must  close. 
Before  doing  which,  however,  we  must  barely  refer  to  our  author's 
masterly  sketch  of  the  older  formations,  of  the  former  aspect 
of  those  regions  in  which  they  were  deposited,  in  which,  having 
brought  hie  history  up  to  the  coal  measures,  he  alludes  to  the 
anticipation  of  Cuvier,  that  a  period  would  come  in  which  man 
would  have  to  resign  his  post  of  honour  {on  our  planet),  to  some 
nobler  and  wiser  creature,  the  monarch  of  a  better  and  happier 
world,  and  adds — 

'How  well  it  is  to  he  permitted  to  indulge  ia  the  expansion  of  Cuvier's 
thought,  without  sharing  in  the  melancholy  of  Cuvier's  feeling ;  to  be 
enabled  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
not  in  terror,  but  in  hope ;  to  be  encouraged  to  believe  in  the  system  of 
unending  progression,  but  to  entertain  no  fear  of  the  degradation  or  de- 
position of  man  !  The  adorable  monarch  of  the  future,  with  all  its  ud- 
summed  perfection,  has  already  passed  into  the  heavens,  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone,  and  Enoch  and  Ellas  are  there  with  him, 
fit  represent  atives  of  that  dominant  race,  which  no  other  race  shall  ever 
supplant  or  succeed,  and  to  whose  onward  and  upward  march  the  deep 
echoes  of  eternity  shall  never  cease  to  respond." — p.  274. 

And  now  we  must  unwillingly  close  our  pleasant  work ;  which 
we  cannot  do  without  strongly  urging  our  readers  to  possess 
themselves  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  original  contributions 
ever  made  to  the  treasures  ot  the  christian  philosopher.  We 
are,  as  we  hope  they  will,  ere  long,  be,  greatly  improved  in  our 
moral  health  by  these  '  new  walks  through  an  old  field,' 
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Art.  VI.   Letters  from  America.     By  John  Robert  Godley.     2  toIs. 

1 2mo.     London  :  John  Murray. 

These  volumes  are  the  prodaction  of  a  sensible  and  intelligent 
traveller,  who  is  evidently  concerned  to  do  justice  to  the  people 
whom  he  describes,  and  to  furnish  useful  information,  rather 
than  to  amuse  his  readers  with  florid  descriptions  of  scenery^  or 
exciting  details  of  personal  adventure.  We  dissent  from  many 
of  the  views  which  are  expressed,  and  can  trace  in  some  places 
the  distorting  influence  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  predilections^ 
yet  we  are,  on  the  whole,  much  pleased  with  our  companion, 
and  readily  admit  his  general  good  feeling  and  candour.  His 
preface  is  written  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  can  scarcely 
fail,  while  it  conciliates  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  to 
secure  for  his  remarks  the  attentive  consideration  of  intelligent 
American  readers.  Alluding  to  the  variety  of  works  issued  by 
English  travellers  on  America,  Mr.  Godley  observes  that  while 
distinguished  by  endless  diversities  in  other  respects,  there 
is  one  characteristic  common  to  all,  and  that  is,  satire.  This  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  no  other  two  nations  be- 
tween whom  so  many  natural  ties  exist,  and  to  whom  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  feelings  of  esteem  and  cordial  good-will 
should  be  mutually  cherished.  In  reading  the  volumes  of  Hall, 
Marryat,  Trollope,  Dickens,  and  others,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that  their  tendency  is  to  irritate  and  ofiend  the 
American  reader ;  and  that,  too,  not  simply  nor  principally,  by 
expressing  views  unfriendly  to  their  institutions  and  character^ 
but  by  the  air  of  ridicule  and  satire  that  is  thrown  over  all  which 
they  deem  most  valuable,  or  regard  as  most  distinctive.  The 
tone  of  our  literature  has,  till  recently,  evinced  much  of  this. 
The  men  who  ought  to  have  corrected  the  evil,  have  laboured  to 
increase  it,  by  attributing  to  the  community  the  faults  of  indi- 
viduals, and  thus  catering  to  the  worst  passions  of  their  own 
people.  Some  general  causes  have  been  in  operation  in  this 
matter.  Aristocratic  and  hierarchical  predilections  have  been 
offended  by  the  simplicity  of  American  institutions,  whilst  the 
refinement  and  false  sentimentalism  of  some  of  our  countrymen 
have  been  outraged  by  the  rough  energy  and  unpolished  exterior 
of  portions  of  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  Americans  are 
an  English  stock,  a  branch  of  our  own  family,  between  whom 
and  ourselves  a  strong  resemblance  may  be  traced,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diversities  of  complexion  and  feature,  to  which  special 
circumstances  and  the  infusion  of  other  races  have  given  rise. 
This  relationship  might  well  serve  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
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the  cenBure  of  our  trevellera,  or  at  least  to  extract  &om  their 
vrritiDg  some  portion  of  the  gall  and  bitterness  bo  discreditably 
displayed.  A  regard  to  our  own  credit,  an  honourable  jealooay 
for  our  national  character,  might  suffice — in  the  absence  m 
higher  motives— to  moderate  the  asperity  with  which  the  American 
branch  of  our  own  family  is  frequently  adverted  to  by  our 
countrymen.  Let  our  positions  be  changed,  let  the  inhabitant! 
of  the  States  be  dwellers  in  a  country  like  our  own,  over  which 
the  shadows  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  and  church  have  been 
cast  for  ages;  and  let  us  take  their  place  and  encounter  all  the 
necessities  and  impulses  which  have  been  concerned  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  character,  and  we  should  no  longer  wonder  at  that 
which  now  excites  our  displeasure,  or  deem  submissive  deference 
the  due  return  for  insulting  calumnies.  The  strife  fomented  by 
the  bad  taste  and  bad  feelings  of  many  of  our  tourists  is  as  in< 
jurious  as  it  is  discreditable,  and  cannot  fail,  if  persisted  in,  to 
widen  a  breach  which  every  wise  man,  whether  Enghsh  or 
American,  must  desire  to  see  healed. 

It  is  in  a  vastly  different  spirit, — and  in  this  consists  the 
great  charm  of  his  work, — that  Mr.  Godley  has  entered  on  hia 
task.  He  is  far  from  agreeing  in  opinion  with  the  great  mino- 
rity of  Americans,  on  the  merits  of  their  rehgious,  political,  and 
social  systems.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  be  is  a  conservative  in 

{lolitics,  and  in  religion  a  disciple  of  the  modem  school,  which 
ooks  to  Oxford  as  its  fountain,  and  boasts  of  catholicity  in  the 
spirit  of  a  confirmed  and  bitter  sectarianism.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  and  much  puerility  which  flows  from  it,  he  is 
honestly  concerned  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  America,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  their  superiority  to  ourselves  in  some 
important  respects.  Referring  to  this  in  his  preface,  he  remarks, 
'  111  energy,  enterprise,  perseverance,  sagacity,  activity,  emd  varied 
resources, — in  all  the  facultieB,  in  short,  which  contribute  to  produce 
what  IB  now  technically  called  material  dvilization,  and  which  have  al- 
ways, in  a  peculiar  manner,  distinguiBhed  the  British  from  the  coatiaental 
Europeans,  there  is  no  disputing  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  to  onr- 
selvea.  Wherever  they  have  a  fiur  field  for  the  exercise  of  them,  they 
beat  OS,  Their  ships  sail  better,  and  are  worked  by  fewer  men  ;  their 
settlers  pay  more  for  their  land  than  our  colonists,  and  yet  undersell  them 
in  their  own  markets :  wherever  administrative  talent  is  called  into  play, 
whether  in  the  management  of  a  hotel,  or  a  ship,  or  a  prison,  era  fectory, 
there  is  no  competing  with  them :  and,  after  a  little  intercourse  with 
them,  I  was  not  surprised  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  tiie  more  I  travelled 
through  the  cotmtry,  the  more  was  I  struck  with  the  remarkable  average 
intelligence  which  prevails  ;  I  never  met  a  stupid  American ;  I  never  met 
one  man  from  whose  conversation  much  information  might  not  he  gained, 
or  who  did  not  appear  fomiliar  with  life  and  business,  and  qualified  to 
make  his  way  in  them.      There  is  one  singular  proof  of  the  ^tu»%\. 
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energy  and  capacity  for  business  which  early  habits  of  self-dependence 
have  produced  ; — almost  every  American  understands  politics,  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  them  (though  many  abstain  imder  discouragement  or 
disgust  horn  taking  a  practical  part),  and  is  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
afikirs  of  his  own  township  or  county,  but  with  those  of  the  state  and  of 
the  Union ;  almost  every  man  reads  about  a  dozen  newspapers  every  day, 
and  will  talk  to  you  for  hours  (lant  bien  que  mal),  if  you  will  hstoi  to 
him,  about  the  tariff,  and  the  bank,  and  the  Ashburton  treaty.  Now, 
anywhere  else,  the  result  of  all  this  would  be  the  neglect  of  private 
business, — not  so  here  ;  an  American  seems  to  have  time,  not  only  for 
his  own  affairs,  but  for  those  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  find  it  easy 
to  reconcile  the  apparently  inconsistent  pursuits  of  a  bustling  politician, 
and  a  steady  man  of  business.  Such  a  union  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
England ;  never  on  the  continent.' — Preface,  pp.  ix. — xi. 

Mr.  Godley's  work  is  published  in  the  form  of  letters,  having 
been  originally  addressed  to  his  relations  in  Ireland — most  of 
them  to  his  father — during  his  tour.  They  were  written  we  are 
informed, — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement, — 
without  any  view  to  publication,  but  have  been  somewhat  re- 
modelled prior  to  their  appearance  in  their  present  form.  The 
first  volume  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  Canada,  towards 
which  the  author  hastened  from  Boston,  where  he  landed  July 
20th,  1842.  The  promiscuous  nature  of  the  company  encoun- 
tered in  travelling  is  early  noted,  together  with  the  reserve  main- 
tained by  the  more  respectable  Americans  towards  strangers, 
prior  to  their  introduction.  As  some  misconceptions  have  grown 
out  of  these  facts,  we  quote  Mr,  Godley^s  remarks  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  readers. 

*  Here  everybody  travels  ;  and  everybody,  except  the  labouring  dass, 
dresses  alike.  A  foreigner  makes  acquaintance  (we  will  suppose  in  a 
steam-boat  or  railroad-car)  with  a  person  who  has,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  external  pretensions  as  those  of  his  own  class  in  life  ;  he  enters  into 
conversation  with  him  ;  finds  him,  perhaps,  impertinent,  prejudiced,  con- 
ceited, and  ignorant  of  the  common  refinements  and  courtesies  of  civil- 
ized life  ;  and  after  having  argued  and  disputed  almost  to  the  verge  of  a 
quarrel,  goes  off  and  describes  his  fellow-traveller  in  his  journal  (probably 
Yfith.  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration)  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can society  ;  whereas  the  man  was  most  likely  a  shopkeeper's  apprentice, 
in  no  respect  different  in  point  of  refinement  firom  a  youth  of  the  same 
class  out  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  I  speak  from  experience,  havii^ 
often  been  tempted  to  do  so  myself.  The  best  people  in  America  are  not 
accessible  without  good  letters  of  introduction  :  when  you  meet  them, 
as  you  do,  in  places  of  pubhc  entertainment,  they  are  silent  and  reserved. 
I  have  often  been  disappointed  by  the  coldness  with  which  my  advances 
towards  acquaintance  have  been  made,  where  such  advances  appeared 
natural  and  allowable ;  but,  upon  consideration,  I  have  remembered 
that  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  would,  from  the  very  promiscuous 
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nature  of  the  company  one  meets  with,  lead  to  innumemble  ftnnoyances. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  recollect  but  one  instance  in  my  own  experience, 
(which  probably  might  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for),  where  on 
introduction  met  with  the  slightest  inattention  or  neglect ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  no  country  have  I  ever  met  with  such  a  real,  cordial  desire 
to  make  a  stranger  feel  at  home,  by  avoiding  anything;  hkc  irritating 
or  unpleasant  subjects  of  conversation,  and  by  admitting  him  at  once  into 
the  family  circle.  In  travelling,  however,  I  must  confess  that  a  foreigner 
must  expect  to  meet  with  much  that  is  unpleasant  and  grating  to  his 
feelings  ;  and  I  am  the  more  sorry  when  he  is  thereby  deterred  from  ex- 
tending his  acquaintance  with  the  better  portion  of  American  society.'— 
vol.  i.  pp.  29—31. 

Our  traveller  left  Kew  York  on  the  29tli  August  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Hudson  in  a  beautiful  steamer,  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  Travelling  on  the  more  firequented 
routes  in  the  Northern  States  ia  represented  as  very  cheapj  the  fare 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  being  ahout 
9s  6d.,  and  from  New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  160  miles, 
only  Gs,  Tlie  hotels  also  are  proportionately  moderate  in  their 
charges,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  day,  being  the 
usual  price  for  board,  lodging,  and  servants.  A  brief  stay  was 
made  at  Saratoga,  the  Cheltenham  of  America,  where  some 
noted  duellists  were  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Godley,  which  gives 
occasion  for  the  following  account  of  this  absurd  and  barbarous 
practice,  unhappily  more  prevalent  in  the  States  than  in  our  own 
country : — 

'  There  \g  one  gentleman  who  wears  a  green  shade  over  his  eye,  in 
consequence  of  a  contusion  which  he  received  the  other  day  from  the 
rebound  of  a  bullet,  in  practising  for  an  aflair  of  this  kind-  1  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  some  American  gentlemen  upon  tlic  subject, 
and  heard  Home  stories  wliich  astonished  me  not  a  little.  The  American 
system  of  duelling  is  quite  different  from  ours,  and  far  more  consistept 
and  rational :  they  never  think  of  apologies  on  the  ground,  or  firing  in 
the  air,  or  separating,  after  a  harmless  interchange  of  shots,  which,  in 
England,  throws  an  air  of  bombastic  al>surdity  over  most  proceedings  of 
the  kind.  In  America,  they  '  mean  business,'  not  child's  play,  when 
they  fight  duels,  and  never  separate  till  one  is  killed  or  wounded.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  fire  at  ten  paces,  and  to  advance  one  pace  each  shot  till 
the  desired  effect  ia  produced  (the  newspapers  lately  gave  an  account  of 
a  duel,  where  the  parties  fired  six  times  each).  The  challenged  has  the 
choice  of  weapons ;  and  pistols,  muskets,  or  rifles  are  usually  selected. 
Not  long  since  a  well-known  individual,  who,  I  sec,  figured  as  second  in 
an  affair  that  took  place  about  a  month  ago,  challenged  another  man, 
who  had  objected  to  hia  vote  at  an  election  for  personation  (which  of 
(K>urBe  involved  a  charge  of  perjury),  to  walk  arm  in  arm  from  the  top 
of  the  Capitol  with  him.  As  this  was  declined,  his  next  proposal  was 
to  sit  upon  a  keg  of  powder  together,  and  npply  a  matclv-     W.w«'^';t . 
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even  in  thia  coontry.  these  were  considered  nudier  strong  measures ;  and 
through  the  mediation  of  pacific  friends,  it  was  at  length  amicaMy  ar- 
ranged that  they  should  fight  with  moskets  at  fi:ve  paces.     Kach  piece 
was  loaded  with  three  halls,  and  of  coorae  both  parties  were  nearly  blown 
to  pieces  ;  the  challenger,  howerer,  onfortnnately  recovered,  and  is  now 
ready  for  fresh  atrocities.     Of  coarse  soch  a  case  as  this  is  rare ;  bat  I 
think  I  am  right  in  stating  that  a  bloodless  duel  is  almost  unknown. 
Now  there  is  some  sense  in  this,  whatever  one  may  say  of  its  Christianity. 
A  man  is  injured  by  another,  he  wishes  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  and 
takes  the  only  method  of  effecting  this  iR^ch  society  wiD  allow.     In 
Elngland  we  superadd  absurdity.     Our  duellist,  general^  speaking,  goes 
out  upon  the  speculation  that  there  is  hardly,  without  avoiding  guilt,  any 
chance  of  a  serious  result :  he  commits   what  b  confessedly  and  noto- 
riously a  breach  of  every  law,  divine  and  human  ;  not  at  the  instig^ation  of 
overpowering  passion,  which  though  of  course  it  cannot  excuse  the  crime 
any  more  than  it  could  that  of  assassination,  at  least  reasonably  accommts 
for  its  commission;  but  at  the  command  of  a  perverted  public  opinicm  whidi 
he  has  not  manliness  or  courage  to  defy,  or  for  die  g^ratification  of  a 
miserable  vanity,  which  aims  at  obtaining  (at  a  very  cheap  rate)  the  re- 
putation of  a  hero  at  Limmer's  or  the  Saloon.     I  think  some  late  trans- 
actions have  contributed  to  cast  upon  the  practice  some  of  the  ridicule 
which  it  deserves :  there  is,  too,  a  stricter  feeling  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion growing  up,  so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  paltry  carica- 
cature  of  a  barbarous  custom  totally  given  up/ — ib.  pp.  46—48. 

Our  author  goes  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  the  Ptaet 
Societies  of  America, — indeed  he  has  apparently  a  morbid  dis- 
like of  all  popular  associations,  however  philanthropic  their 
object.  We  know  not  who  may  have  abused  our  ^  soldiers  and 
sailors  ^  in  the  manner  to  which  he  adverts,  but  certainly,  though 
no  members  of  a  peace  society,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  the  military  profession,  much  less  its  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  That  there  are  pious  men  in 
both  departments  of  the  service  we  readily  admit,  but  that  their 
being  there  is  consistent  with  their  piety,  we  more  than  doubt. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  the  consistency  of  their  practice  with 
their  religious  profession  satisfactorily  made  out,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  utterly  abhorrent 
from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  betokens  an  imperfect  ap- 
prehension of  the  obligations  entailed  on  its  disciples.  But  we 
must  not  wander  from  our  author. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  feelings  entertained  towards 
ourselves  and  our  French  neighbours,  are  characterized  by 
discrimination  and  sound  sense,  and  deserve  attentive  considera- 
tion. 

'  With  respect  to  the  hostile  feeling  which  is  said  to  exist  in  America 
towards  England,  I  think  I  must  confirm  the  impression,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  masses  of  the  population,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  newspaper 
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prest,  Kod  the  character  of  the  epeeches  at  public  meetinga ;  hoth  of 
which  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  an  index  of  popular  feeling,  as  well  aa 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  and  foBtering  it  in  their  turn. 
The  Btatesmen  of  America,  and  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  gene- 
rally, far  from  participating  ia  this  feeling,  appear  to  me  to  entertain 
and  express  more  friendly  sentimenta  towards  ua  than  our  countrymen  in 
general  reciprocate  ;  but  the  popular  mind,  feeding  aa  it  does  upon  the 
abaurd  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  miserable  and  cuslaTcd  state  of 
the  lower  claeees  in  E^land,  and  the  pride  and  privileges  of  her  aris- 
tocracy, and  taught  to  consider  her  as  the  unnatural  parent,  and  as  the 
only  powerful  rival  of  America,  politically  and  commercially,  is  certainly 
disposed  to  detract  from  her  glory,  and  to  exult  in  her  nusfortunea. 

'  Towards  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much  lesa  respect- 
fill,  but  much  more  friendly  disposition  ;  this  ia  to  be  accounted  for, 
partly  by  the  grateful  recollection  retained  by  America  of  the  aervice» 
rendered  to  her  by  France  in  effecting  her  independence,  and  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  hereditary  antipathy  towards  England  nourished 
by  the  perusal  of  American  history,  partly  also  by  the  more  sympathetic 
and  hopeful  views  expressed  by  French  travellera  on  the  subject  of  Ame- 
rica, but  chiefly,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  absence  of  causes  of  collision. 
The  pohcy  of  France,  and  that  of  America,  like  two  parallel  lines,  never 
meet ;  they  occupy  different  provinces  of  action,  and  never  excite  any 
feelings  of  rivalry  or  hoatihty.  Again,  the  tone  of  society,  and  the  gene- 
ral habits  of  thought  and  expression,  are  far  more  aristocratic,  i.  «.  far 
more  repugnant  to  those  of  an  American,  in  England,  than  in  France.  I 
hardly  ever  heard  of  an  American  residing  permanently  in  England,  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  commerce  ;  while,  aa  everybody  knows,  they  occupy 
a  very  prominent  position  in  Paris.  Paris,  not  London,  is  the  school  of 
manners,  as  wells  as  dress,  for  the  travelling  Americans  of  both  sexes  : 
its  sentiments  are  imported  with  its  fashions  by  the  young  ^t^gaat  ni 
New  York  and  New  Orleane  ;*  and  thoug-h  these  do  not  fill  an  impor- 
tant position  in  American  society,  still  they  are  not  wholly  without  influ- 
enoe  in  leavening  the  national  character. 

'  It  is  very  important  to  consider  these  elements  of  popular  feeling  in 
America,  as  respects  the  great  European  nations,  because  upon  that  feel- 
ing depends  American  policy ;  we  must  recollect  that  whenever  the 
masses  raise  their  voices,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  federal  government 
must  obey  at  once  :  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  statesmen,  capital- 
ista.  or  judges,  it  is  the  popular  feeling  which  must  be  conciliated,  if  the 
American  government  is  to  be  our  friend  ;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  in  the 
importance  to  both  countries  of  mutual  good  feeling,  I  am  sorry  and 
angry  when  I  see  people  adding  needlessly  to  the  irritation  for  which 
there  already  exist  so  many  natural  and  inevitable  causes,  for  the  sake  of 
gii-ing  point  to  a  story,  and  procuring  aale  for  a  book.' — ib.  pp.  63 — 66. 

Crossing  the  Canadian  border,  Mr.  Godley  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  mongrel-looking  and  mongrel-speakiag  popula- 

*  I  hardiv  ever  law  an  American  whom  T  could  have  mistaken  for  an  Eog- 
liihman ;  wnereu  1  taw  hundreds  every  day,  whom,  till  they  ipokl,  I  ifaould 
have  paned  by  in  Paris  without  obaerntion,  ai  FtendbuMD. 
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tion,  who  sccmefl  to  talk  French  and  Engfah  eqoaDjr  wcfl,  or 
rather  ef\uaA\r  HI,  and  to  exhibit  tolerably  equal  proportioos  of 
French  and  EngUsh,  with  a  dac»h  of  Indian  bhxML'  The  admix- 
tore  of  Aborigines  with  the  imported  race  was  at  onoe  obaer- 
▼able,  'infinite  gradations  of  cokmr  and  feature,  firom  the 
dark  copper  hue,  high  check-bones,  and  slenderlimbed  figore  of 
the  full-blooded  Huron,  to  the  white  and  muscular  propcMtions 
of  the  European  race/  being  visible.  The  general  view  given 
of  Canada  is  highly  f&youTMe,  and  would  certainty  induce  us, 
were  we  thinking  of  emigrating,  to  make  fiirther  enqniiies 


pecting  the  colony.  On  board  the  steamer,  proceeding  from 
Queenstown  to  Hamilton,  Mr.  Godley  met  with  an  Irishman, 
from  Derry,  the  result  cf  whose  experience — ^which  is  rcpreaented 
as  a  £Eur  specimen  of  that  of  his  class — is  thus  given : — 

'  He  came  out  five  years  ago,  a  single  man,  with  noduDg  bat  his  pas- 
sage money,  his  health,  and  his  hands.     He  got  inmiediate  employment 
at  Montreal,  and  afterwards  came  on  to  the  upper  province,  whc^  wages 
were  higher :  he  has  received  on  an  average,  (working  generally  in  som- 
mer  on  a  farm  or  on  board  a  lake-steamer,  where  no  skill  is  required,  and 
lumbering  in  winter),  twelve  dollars  per  month  besides  his  keep,  which 
he  values  at  six  or  eight  dollars  more  (the  ordinary  price  at  one  of  their 
boarding-houses),  and  has  never  been  idle  for  a  single  day.     This  year 
he  has  invested  his  savings,  which  amount  to  400  dollars,  in  100  acres 
of  wild  land,  lying  close  to  the  lake,  and  about  tenmilea  firom  Hamilton ; 
and  intends,  after  this  fall,  to  build  a  shanty  on  his  farm,  and  conmience 
chopping.     He  says  he  can  clear  (alone)  about  an  acre  per  week  ;  so  that 
by  spring  he  will  have  about  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  ready  for  cropping : 
after  the  first  year  all  will  l)e  plain  sailing,  and  he  must  get  on  if  he  con- 
tinues healthy  and  industrious/ — ib.  pp.  157 — 158. 

Tliis  is  certainly  encouraging,  and  if  any  thing  like  it  .be 
realized  by  the  average  class  of  emigrants,  a  greater  temporal 
good  cannot  be  conferred  on  our  destitute  countrymen,  than  to 
aid  their  transit  to  the  colony.  The  roads  are  of  course  bad, 
and  at  some  seasons  almost  impassable.  The  following  induces 
no  very  pleasing  estimate  of  the  luxury  of  Canadian  travelling 
in  September. 

'  On  Friday  I  badcj  farewell  to  my  kind  friends  at  Woodstock,  and 
started  j)er  sta^c  for  lianiilton,  by  the  same  road  which  I  had  travelled 
Ikifore  ;  but,  idas  !  liow  difrercnt  was  its  condition.  The  roads  in  Ame- 
rica are  dependent  upon  the  weather,  and  the  weather  has  now  com- 
pletely broken  up.  It  rained  unceasingly  from  Thursday  morning  to 
Friday  evening,  and  the  mud-holes  in  consequence  had  increased  alarm- 
ingly— and  a  mud- hole  is,  as  Mrs.  Clavering  says,  a  serious  thing  in  the 
west ;  a  thing  to  1)c  contemplutcd  and  consulted  about,  measured  and 
sounded,  bvforc  the  final  and  often  fatal  plunge  is  taken  ;  and  the  sand 
track,  which  they  call  a  road,  had  become  so  deep,  that  for  miles  togc- 
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ther  we  proceeded  at  a  crawliag  walk.  I  thoogbt  the  da^  would  never 
end.  There  were  two  drunken  Americana  of  the  lowest  claes  opporite 
to  me,  one  of  whom  quarrelled  with  me  outright  because  I  would  not 
'  trade'  with  him  for  a  coat,  which  was  '  too  litde  for  him,  bnt  would  fit 
me  fust-rate ;'  a  squalling  child  besides  me ;  the  pouring  rain  above  and 
around,  and  such  a  carriage,  and  such  a  road  beneath  !  On  our  arrival 
at  Hamilton  aX  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  having  occupied  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  in  treveUing  fifty-five  milea,  we  found  the  inns  full  to 
overflowing.  There  must  be  a  wonderful  traffic  through  this  place,  for 
it  was  jnsl  the  same  thing  when  I  was  here  before ;  and  at  the  principal 
inn  they  told  me  they  had  been  full  continually  for  the  last  month.  After 
running  about  the  town  in  the  r^n  and  mud  for  aome  time,  breaking  my 
head  against  scaffolding-,  and  tumbling  into  overflowed  drains,  (for  of 
course  Hamilton  does  not  boast  of  lamps,  and  U  '  going  ahead'  bo  fest, 
that  it  is  one  masa  of  rubbish  and  Uquid  dirt,)  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  dirty  bed-room  without  any  window,  where  I  managed  to  sleep 
pretty  well  in  spite  of  the  fleas,  and  dressed  and  shaved  in  the  passage. 
Next  morning  rain  again ;  and  as  we  had  a  mSe  to  go  to  the  wharf  at 
which  the  Toronto  steamer  was  lying,  and  there  were  not  carriages 
enough  for  the  crowd  of  passengers,  a  Treat  many  were  late,  and  we 
started  at  eight  o'clock  without  them,  'rravelling  in  Canada  makes  one 
look  out  pretty  sharply  for  number  one,  (he  who  trusts  to  '  boots'  or 
chamhermaid  is  lost),  and  as  I  had  learned  that  lesson,  I  got  my  seat.' — 
ib.  pp.  179—181, 

The  ecclesiastical  vievs  of  our  author  are  frequently  broached 
throughout  his  Tolumes.  They  are,  as  already  noted,  of  the 
Oxford  school,  and  are  propounded  with  a  senouBness  and  ur- 
gency which  betoken  personal  conviction,  however  foreign  we 
may  deem  them  from  the  standard  of  scripture  and  reason.  We 
differ  of  course,  in  toto,  from  him,  yet  we  respect  hia  sincerity, 
and  should  be  glad  to  win  him  over  to  a  nobler  and  purer 
fmth.  There  are  some  men  whom  we  would  not  have  amongst 
us  if  we  could;  but  the  case  is  different  with  Mr.  Godley. 
Though  he  misapprehends  our  principles,  and  sometimes  does  in- 
justice  to  our  movements,  it  is  clearly  not  his  design  to  do  so. 
There  is  in  hia  style  much  more  of  amenity  and  candour  than  is 
commonly  associated  with  such  decided  and  ultra  views  as  he 
entertains.  We  sometimes  smile  at  his  simplicity,  and  are  half 
provoked  at  the  mysticism  in  which  his  credulity  enwraps  itself, 
out  never  lose  sight  of  the  kind-heartedness  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  which  are  conspicuous  throughout  his  pages.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the  knotty  points 
suggested  by  his  comments,  yet  we  must  be  permitted  in  passing, 
to  remark,  that  in  hia  implication  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  propo- 
sition about  the  demand  for  religious  instructioQ,  bein^  v&  vsk. 
inverse  ratio  to  the  necessity  of  BUf^l^,  Ve\i»a,«aS»^MKa^"'^'^^ 
writers  of  hia  class,  wholly  overlooWed  ttie  ^»«A  tiasft. 'Cms. -^wv^ 
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Kition  proves  nothing  in  reference  to  the  question  in  dispute, — 
that  it  leaves  it  absolutely  untouched, — that  it  does  not  approach 
even  to  the  semblance  of  a  settlement  of  it.    We  admit  the  pro- 
position equally  with  our  author,  but  what  then?      That  the 
State  should  supply  the  religious  instruction  needed  ?  No  such 
thing,  but  simply  this,  that  the  supply  must  be  fiimishcMl  firom 
some  other  quarter  than  that  in  which  the  destitution  exists, — 
that  it  must  come  ab  extra,  must  be  brought  to  and  be  urged  on 
the  acceptance  of,  those  who  need  it.  It  is  a  pure  petitio  principH 
to  conclude  from  this  proposition,  that  the  State  should  supply  the 
instruction  in  question.     It  may  or  may  not  be  its  duty  to  do 
so,  but  this  is  a  point  which   must  be  settled   by  appropriate 
evidence,  and  cannot  be  prejudged  by  a  fact  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  it  whatever.     The  scriptural  rule  in  this  case,  and  that 
by  which  we  arc  prepared  to  abide^  devolves  the  obligation  of 
furnishing  this  supply  on  cliristian  men,  the  genuine  disciples 
of  the  Saviour,  those  who,  having  themselves  yielded  to  the  con- 
troul  of  religion,  are  earnestly  concerned  to  extend  its  sanctifying 
influence  over  others.      The  church — using  this   term  in  its 
scriptiu^,  not  its  hierarchical  sense — ^is  the  agent  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  and  firom  no  other 
quarter,  however  ennobled  by  riches  or  honour,  will  a  pure  and 
spiritual  form  of  Christianity  proceed.     The  church  may  fail  in 
its  duty,  may  refuse  to  exert  itself,  or  exerting  itself,  may  propa- 
gate an  erroneous  or  defective  piety ;  but  the  interference  of  the 
state  ever  /ww  been,  and  ever  mil  be  pernicious,  tending  to  infuse 
the  elements  of  sccularity,  sloth,  and  false  doctrines  into  the 
spiritual  family  for  which  it  arrogantly  assumes  to  legislate. 

Wc  pass  over  the  subsidiary  reasoning  of  oiur  author,  simply  re- 
marking, that  if  the  destitution  of  religious  instruction  expe- 
rienced in  Canada,  or  in  the  more  thinly  peopled  districts  of  the 
States,  proves  the  necessity  of  government  interference,  what 
shall  we  conclude  from  the  vice  and  irreligion  which  have 
grown  up  and  are  rampant  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  our 
own  country,  where  a  state  church  has  existed  for  centiuies  upon 
whose  ministers  the  public  resources  have  been  lavishly  expended? 

In  passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Rapids,  Mr.  Godley,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  preferred  the  shorter  route,  though  in- 
volring  some  personal  risk.  No  steamer  took  this  course  till 
1842,  and  the  last  rapid  is  deemed  so  dangerous,  that  the  steamers 
passing  it  forfeit  their  insurance.  The  following  is  our  author's 
brief  account  of  his  descent  : 

*  There  were  but  two  cabin  passengers  besides  myself,  both  of  whom 
I  was  slightly  Jicquainted  with  ;  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and  altogether 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  had  a  pleasanter  voyage.  The 
rapids  are  four  in  number,  the  Long  Sault,  the  Cedars,  the  Cascades. 
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and  La  Chine ;  all  of  them  qre  ta  a.  novice  very  formidable-looLin^ ;  at 
the  last,  in  particular,  there  is  a  pitch  which  &irly  li^  the  Btern  of  the 
boat,  and  plunges  her  bow  into  the  spray,  so  as  to  cover  the  deck  with 
water  ;  hut  it  having  been  once  ascertained  that  she  will  live  through  it, 
there  is  no  further  danger  than  that  of  misaing  the  channel,  which  is 
narrow,  and  running  on  the  rocliB  at  either  eide  of  it.  We  took  in  an 
Indian  pilot  at  each  rapid  :  these  fellows  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
down  timber  rafts  and  bateaui,  and  are  now  employed  by  the  ateamera. 
A  barge  was  lost  last  week  from  the  foolhardiness  of  the  captain,  who 
refused  to  take  in  a  pilot ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  water  to  spare  even  in 
the  channel  at  this  tune  of  year ;  our  boat,  which  only  drew  three  feet 
ten  inches,  is  the  largest  that  attempts  it,  and  though  provided  with  the 
best  possible  pilotage,  we  struck  once  shghtly ;  I  confess  to  a  momen- 
tary palpitation,  when  I  felt  the  bump,  for  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  but  it  was  merely  a  scrape,  showing,  however, 
that  it  is  '  touch  and  go.'  But  we  were  made  to  arrange  ourselves  in 
regular  positions  on  deck,  so  as  to  keep  tlie  vessel  on  an  even  keel,  and 
the  steam  was  slackened  to  half  speed,  as  we  went  down  the  rapids, 
Tlie  accommodations  on  board  these  little  steamers  are  of  course  wretched ; 
I  spent  almost  the  whole  night,  which  was  moonlight  and  beautiful,  on 
deck.'— ib.  p.  238,  239. 

Aetuming  from  Canada,  Mr.  Godley  proceeded  to  make  his 
tour  of  the  Stat«a,  at  least  of  Buch  parts  of  them  as  were  inelu- 
ded  within  the  range  of  hia  projected  trip.  There  is  nothing 
very  novel  or  stirring  in  his  narrative.  He  employed  himself 
as  any  intelligent  man  naturally  would,  saw  good  society,  and 
records  his  general  impressions  rather  than  his  personal  adven- 
tures.    Of  Boston,  where  he  tarried  for  some  time,  he  tells  us — 

'  It  is  commonly  said  that  Boston  is  the  most  aristocratic  city  in  the 
union.  Now  tt  certainly  is  the  richest ;  that  is,  there  is  more  realized 
capital  in  Boston,  as  compared  with  its  population,  than  in  any  other 
American  town  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  that  capital  is  accumulated  in  fewer 
hands,  which  always  produces  an  aristocratic  tendency.  But  I  mtuntain 
that  Boston  is  a  thoroughly  repubhcan  town  :  it  is  the  metropolis  of  New 
England  ;  and  New  England  is  still,  in  one  sense,  the  mother-country 
and  type  of  the  states ;  it  is  from  her  that  they  have  for  the  most  part 
taken  their  habits,  institutions,  and  character.  £very  American  is  r^lly 
(as  well  as  in  common  phraseology)  a  Yankee,  more  or  less  modified :  this, 
therefore,  is  the  place  to  which  a  stranger  should  come  who  wishes  to 
see  the  general  national  chaTacterietics  in  their  moat  unmixed  and  most 
developed  state.  The  constitution  of  society  is  much  the  same  aa  in  a 
great  English  commercial  town,  and  the  principle  of  classification  not 
very  different  from  what  our  own  would  be,  if  the  important  element  of 
fiunily  feeling,  or  respect  for  blood,  were  removed.  Wealth  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  '  good  society  ;'  but  individual 
will  often  find  themselves  admitted  or  excluded.  aiiK^en&tvSej  o\  "Owa* 
in  consequence  of  personal  qualificatjona,  or  ttie  doeeacft  <*  **:^*^  ^^^ 
is  at  htmte :  in  En^and  no  rule  can  be  Wd  do^ra.,  «»  ».\,NSkkii»..  wt  ^ 

c  c  c  a 
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the  *  vieille  cour*  of  France,  for  admission  or  exclusioii ;  good  IooIlb  and 
g^ood  manners,  conversational  talents,  or  political  notoriety,  may  enable 
a  man  with  us  at  any  time  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  highest  circles 
aa  though  he  were  '  born  in  the  purple :'  on  the  other  hand,  mere  wealth, 
without  such  qualifications,  seldom  or  never  secures  a  footing  in  good 
society  here ;  it  has,  however,  in  a  great  measure  the  same  weight  which 
rank  and  family  have  in  England,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that 
it  constitutes  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  obvious  and  tangible  pledge 
of  personal  qualifications  in  the  individual.' — VoL  ii.  pp.  136,  137. 

The  puritanism  of  New  England  has  happily  cxdnded  some 
forms  of  public  amusement  which  are  exceedingly  popular  with 
us.  A  substitute^  however^  has  been  founds  to  which  our  author 
refers  in  somewhat  equivocal  terms^  suggesting  the  inquiry  whe- 
ther a  latent  sneer  be  not  designed.     He  tells  us — 

'  The  most  fashionable  amusement  at  Boston  this  year  consists  in  lec- 
tures which  are  delivered  by  literary  men,  (even  those  of  the   greatest 
eminence,  such  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams)  upon  aD  sorts 
of  subjects.     The  proprietors  of  the  Lyceum,  or  some  other  great  room, 
undertake  the  speculation,  engage  the  lecturer  at  a  certain  price,  and 
make  a  charge  for  admission  proportionate  to  his  popularity.     Hiese 
lectures  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  Exeter  Hall  and  Rotunda  meet- 
ings do  to  certain  parties  in  London  and  Dublin ;  that,  namely,  of  afford- 
ing to  those  who  object  to  the  theatre  a  httle  pleasing  excitement  of  a 
partly  intellectual  and  partly  sensual  kind.     Of  course  I  am  not  com- 
paring the  professed  objects  of  the  systems,  but  merely  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  which  really  actuate  many  of  those  who  patronize  them.     When 

I  was  sitting  with  an  American  hterary  friend  (Mr. )  the  other  day, 

a  man  came  in  to  ask  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Sdem  Lyceum,  to  lecture  on 

'  woman,'  at  some  appointed  time.     When  he  was  gone,  Mr. gave 

me  a  singular  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  lecture  mania  is  carried. 
Ladies  often  attend  two  or  three  in  one  evening ;  and  so  necessary  is 
excitement  and  variety  considered,  that  one  lecturer  is  seldom  allowed 
to  give  a  '  course  *,'  there  must  be  a  fresh  hand  ever)'  night.  It  is  a 
striking  reaction  against  the  Puritan  principle  of  forbidding  the  ordinary 
amusements  of  the  world.  The  love  of  dissipation  and  excitement  finds 
vent  far  less  innocently,  in  my  opinion,  in  running  to  hear  men  preach 
all  kinds  of  doctrines  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects — religion,  politics,  or 
animal  magnetism.  It  must  have  been  where  such  a  system  prevailed 
that  the  original  '  charming  woman'  of  the  well-known  song  was  pro- 
duced. The  custom  of  evening  visits,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
Uke  so  much,  is  universal ;  it  is  certainly  the  best  plan ;  the  evening, 
not  the  morning,  is  the  time  for  '  playing  company  :'  and  it  is  very  pro- 
voking that  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  each  other  after  dark 
without  a  regular  invitation  on  a  large  card,  and  either  a  dinner,  or  a 
supper,  or  a  crowd  of  some  kind  or  other.' — ^ib.  pp.  48,  49. 

Mr.  Godley  is  very  sparing  in  personal  allusions^  and  supplies 
but  few  sketches  even  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  American 
republic.     We  are  the  more  inclined  to  regret  this^  as  with  all  his 
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conservative  and  puseyite  predilectioas,  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  receive  hia  version  of  the  creed  and  public  course  of  many  of 
them.  On  one  occaMon  he  met  with  Mr.  Webster,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  his  talents  and  position  are  sketch- 
ed in  the  following  passage : 

'  After  dinner  I  weot  to  a  party,  where  I  met  Mr.  Webster,  whom  I 
had  long  been  anxious  to  see.  I  need  not  say  how  very  tai  be  is  the 
first  man  of  the  day  in  America  ;  indeed,  in  strength  of  understanding, 
he  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  hia  contemporaries  anywhere.  His  powers 
of  memory  and  calnilation,  and  his  talents  for  argament  and  debate,  are 
such  that  no  one  of  his  countrymen  ventures  to  enter  the  lists  with  him 
face  to  face,  either  in  pubUc  or  private.  The  mingled  admiration  and 
terror  with  which  he  is  regarded  are  very  extraordinary  :  just  now  he 
holds  a  curious  and  anoinalous  position,  having  adhered  to  the  President 
after  the  latter's  rupture  with  the  Whigs,  and  consequently  drawn  down 
upon  himself  part  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  John  Tyler's  name. 
Still  it  is  only  in  whispers  aiid  half- expressed  doubts  that  people  venture 
to  blame  him  ;  and  when  he  stood  up  the  other  day  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Boston  whigs,  and  justified  his  conduct,  though  I  am  told  at  least 
three-fourths  of  hie  audi«ice  difiered  from  him,  and  disapproved  of  his 
conduct,  not  an  individual  ventured  to  express  dissent.  He  seems.  how< 
ever,  to  be  more  feared  than  loved ;  and,  though  the  chsnipiao,  is  by 
no  means  the  idol  of  his  party.  Henry  Clay,  the  whig-  candidate  for  the 
next  presidency,  though  immeasurably  inferior  in  point  of  intellectual 
endowments,  has  quite  taken'the  wind  out  of  his  sails  by  the  popularity 
of  his  manner,  bis  talent  for  mob  oratory,  and,  above  sU,  his  real  good- 
nature and  amiability,  and  the  personal  friendships  which  these  qualities 
procure  for  him.  Mr.  Webster  is  perhaps,  bodi  from  disposition  and 
conviction,  the  most  conservative  of  American  statesmen.  When  in 
England,  he  sympathised  and  hved  almost  entirely  with  the  "ICarlton* 
party,  and  could  not  bear  our  whigs  :  here,  however,  strong  as  he  is,  he 
is  compelled  to  trim  his  sails  to  the  '  popular  breeze,'  at  least  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  For  instance,  he  is  compelled  by  circumstances 
(for  I  cannot  think,  conudering  his  great  capacity,  and  particularly  after 
reading  his  admirable  speeches  upon  the  tariff  qoestion  in  1 825,  that  his 
unbiassed  convictions  are  on  their  side)  to  advocate  the  protective  poUcy 
of  the  New  E^land  manufacturers.  A  considerable  free-trade  party 
has  always  existed  at  Boston,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  capit^  in- 
vested in  the  manufactures  which  require  protection  :  it  consists  not  only 
of  the  uhra- democrats,  who  are  for  '  firee- every  thing,'  but  of  the  ship- 
ping interest,  who,  of  course,  suffer  by  all  restrictions.  The  farmers  in 
New  England  do  not  seem  to  wish  for  a  change  ;  they  do  not  think  they 
could  compete  in  an  unrestricted  trade  with  the  more  productive  southern 
and  western  states ;  and  they  calculate,  perhaps  wisely,  that  their  hest 
chance  hes  in  the  hotbed  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  towns  at  their 
doora.  Free-trade  is  the  watch-word  of  the  democratic  party,  even  in 
Massachusetts :  and  though,  of  course,  Mr.  Webster  cannot.,  i^^i».%VexC^ 
with  hia  pohtical  connexions,  exhibit  an^  K^'pcManct  cl  Iwjoxis  \n*.  'SP*- 
now,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  t\wt  to*  twn  Ytc.'yoMftawRns*  toA.  vhev- 
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dencio  lie  m  tlul  dircctkn,  >ad  that  hk  biflKsce  wonld  be  ntcd  in  fi 
vouT  at  kart  ctf  m  commerctkl  tnatr  wiih  &ig)and.' — ib.  pp.  7S — SI. 
The  fc^T  of  British  momqioliiti  in  pterentiii^  an  exchan^  < 
oar  mannfartcrea  for  the  sgricultnial  prodooe  of  America,  i 
mfficientlv  endeooed  from  the  inddental  itatements  which  ar 
made,  though  in  the  language  common  to  his  dasa,  bat  not  le: 
not^riuiuly  nnjnst  on  that  accotmt,  he  speaks  of  onr  hotbeds  < 
iniquity  at  Maochcstcrand  Birmingham,  as  in  contzaat  with tfa 
moral  hcalthfulness  of  a  rural  population. 

The  literacy  taote  of  America  to  which  onr  author  snbscqnentl, 
adverts,  is  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  conditio) 
and  history  of  the  people.  It  were  rain  to  look  in  the  infanc 
<A  any  state,  more  especially  of  one  characterized  by  the  ardoo 
and  perpetual  activity  of  America,  for  the  chastened  taste  ani 
accurate  literary  jodgmeots  which  are  the  slow  growth  o[  cen 
turics.  The  means  of  snbsistence  are  first  sought,  the  comfort 
of  settlement  and  home  must  be  secnred,  before  people  will  con 
cem  themselves  about  luxuries  whether  social  or  mentaL  J 
literary  class  is  but  graduaUy  formed,  and  the  marvel  is,  not  tha 
America  has  done  so  little,  but  that  in  her  circumstances  shi 
has  done  so  much.  The  facility  with  which  English  works  ai< 
procured,  furtlier  tends  to  check  the  literary  ambition  of  hci 
sons  by  withholding  the  encouragement  which  might  otherwisi 
stimulate  their  labours  and  call  forth  the  productions  of  thcii 
genius.  Their  faults  are  those  of  their  age  as  a  people.  Thcj 
arc  like  the  defective  tatite  and  immature  judgments  of  youth 
and  will  gradually  be  corrected  as  the  republic  advances  in  yeare 
Speaking  of  an  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  on  the  Americaii 
press,  attributed  to  Mr.  Dickins,  our  author  remarks : 

'  It  \i  forcibly  aod  severely  written,  but  has  s  tendency  to  d^cneratc 
in  many  placoi  into  the  faiJte  which  it  condemns.  The  beet  periodica 
writing  in  America  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Reviews,  of  which  Kveral  (as. 
for  instance,  the  Now  York  and  North  American)  would  in  any  countr] 
be  conifidcrcd  as  ably  conducted.  There  is  an  immense  demand,  too 
for  our  periodicals,  which  are  aU  reprinted  here  in  a  compaiBtively  cheaj 
form,  and  read.  I  think,  more  eagerly  than  at  home.  It  is  just  the  eor 
of  reading  which  the  Americans  like ;  it  does  not  require  much  time  oi 
thought ;  it  is  highly  spiced  and  piquant ;  and  enables  people  who  havi 
not  Icinurc  or  inclination  for  profound  study  to  keep  up,  to  a  certain  ex 
tent,  with  the  thought  and  literature  of  the  day.  The  fai,-ourite  nutboi 
with  the  mass  of  Americans  is,  beyond  all  question,  Dickens  ;  with  thi 
'  liteniry  circles'  !  should  say  Macaulay  and  Carlylc,  whose  '  MisccUs' 
nies'  arc  published  (as  are  Scott's,  Wilson's,  &c.)  in  separate  volumes 
I'ruba1>ly  this  preference  is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  analogy  be 
tween  the  nature  of  their  opinions  and  those  of  the  majority  here,  as  o 
the  strikirijr  and  brilHant  character  of  their  styles.  The  American  read 
ii>g  public  requires  to  be  perpetually  startled,  as  it  were,  by  Bomethiaj 
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salient  and  uncommon  either  in  the  phraaeology  or  turn  of  thought,  (a 
taste,  by'the-by,  which  has  evidently  produced  the  cztraordinary  supply 
of  quaint,  humaurous,  and  pregnant  American  slang,  with  which  we  are 
DOW  becoming  bo  familiar)  ;  in  poetry  the  melody  miut  be  obvious ;  in 
))rose  the  periods  rounded  and  the  ornaments  excessive.  Wordsworth's 
theories  about  poetical  dictioa  find  no  acceptance  here ;  nor  do  his 
works,  or  those  of  our  older  and  simpler  poets,  appear  to  be  mnch 
admired  or  read.  I  have  even  a  suspicioD  (though  no  one  would  avow 
such  a  heresy)  that  Bulwer  is  preferred  to  Scott. 

'  Hie  connesioa  between  the  character  of  literature  and  the  state  of 
society  in  different  countries  is  general  and  obvious.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  where  there  exists  a  large  class  of  professional  students,  men 
of  high  cultivation  and  profound  thought,  whose  critical  opinions  set  the 
tone  and-fauhion  to  the  mass  of  readers,  the  character  of  the  national 
literature  is  almost  entirely  of  a  profound  and  esoteric  kind.  In  England, 
where  the  '  reading  public '  comprises  various  classes,  whose  habits  (tf 
life  and  of  thought  are  not  only  difierent  but  independent,  our  literature 
(like  everything  else)  bears  a  mixed  and  double  character :  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  find  readers  aud  imitators,  as  well  as  Scott  and  Byron ;  and 
Coleridge  is  almost  as  extensively  read  as  Cobhett.  In  America,  again, 
the  theory  apparently  acted  upon  is,  thut  everything  ought  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  every  body,  or  at  least  suit  every  body's  taste ;  no  reputation 
seems  to  be  attainable  in  any  other  way, — either  the  style  or  the  sense 
must  be  '  saillant '  and  obvious. ' — ib.  pp.  107 — 109. 

On  the  question  of  slaveiy,  and  the  labours  of  abolition  and 
colonization  societies,  Mr.  Godley  is  far  firom  adopting  the 
language  wc  could  wish.  On  all  these  points  he  is  unsound, 
and  though  sometimes  fiuent  in  condemuing  slavery  in  the 
ahstract,  affords  practical  ^d  to  the  wrong -doer,  by  his  dis- 
couragement of  every  combination  against  his  misdeeds.  For 
ourselves,  we  confess  we  would  rather  commit  a  thousand 
blunders,  be  guilty  of  innumerable  violences  both  of  expres- 
sion and  conduct,  in  seeking  the  extinction  of  such  an  evil, 
than  be  implicated  in  its  enormity  by  the  criminal  supineuess 
which  onr  author  would  seem  to  approve.  As  to  the  colo- 
nization scheme,  our  opinions  are  well  known,  and  we  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  If  there  ever  was  an  association  based 
on  an  unrighteous  principle,  subservient  to  the  vilest  passions, 
and  cruelly  unjust  to  those  whom  it  insultingly  professes  to 
bcQcSt,  it  is  this.  On  all  these  points,  aa  wcU  as  on  that  of 
religion,  Mr.  Godley  has  greatly  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
theme;  and  his  influence,  to  whatever  extent  it  prevails, 
must  be  injurious.  To  his  horror  at  the  absence  of  an  estab- 
lished church,  he  so  far  blinds  himself  to  the  condition  of  New 
England,  as  to  speak  of  its  being  overrun  by  '  UnitarifiJAJss^, 
Rationalism,  and  Pantheism,'  a  atatcmeG^  Ni^ajAi  ^e  -secS.'ssfc  ^sl 
assert  is  as  far  from  the  tnrft  aa  \iuniaa.  \aasaa%'!i  (y3vi.\'«^ii.^«R- 
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That  he  «m  ■*>  infnrmed  br  Umw  mbaat  tum,  ve  do  not  d 
bat  thxt  hLi  iatnroorw  vhli  the  Nev  Enehndeis  mnst 
Weil  Kter^Am^j  putial,  ve  Tentore,  vithoot  for  of  refdt: 
to  tanm. 

We  iIuJl  dMe  oar  extncta  witli  Itis  aemmt  of  tbe  ^ 
iDMU,  between  whom  xaA  the  people  of  the  Xoith  no 
friendlT  feetinir  exiits,  and  in  doing  lo  take  leave  of  Mr.  G 
arhh  a  degree  of  mpect  and  goodwill  leldom  enterCMine 
wardA  th(Me  from  whom  «e  differ  so  widelr.  We  shall  be 
to  meet  him  a^in,  eren  if  conatiained  to  contest,  as  oi 
ptcaent  occasion,  most  of  his  genoal  views. 

'  I  remained  four  d»va  with  Mr. ,  and  w««  tot  madi 

cited  in  all  that  I  saw  of  ^'i^f>iIua  and  i' 
time  tinc«  mv  arival  in  the  States  I  find  mjielf  in  a 
tiiral  coontry,  and  affionp  a  population 
habit*.  In  eri-n  the  coantrv  parts  of  New  England,  the  peopJ 
moch  more  cnmmercial  than  agricnltonl  in  spirit  and  dnr^rtn 
k>oh  npon  land  fan  I  nid  before)  in  the  light  c£  an  inTeatment,  not 
home  ;  hardlv  any  one  above  tbe  nnk  of  actual  tiUen  of  the  gi 
fcnowi  or  r-aref  anything  aboat  farming  or  gardcDing.  On  the  con 
■loiMt  evny  man.  whether  he  be  lawyer,  merchant,  or  rimply  pL 
in  Virginia,  a  a  proprietor  of  land,  and  takes  an  interest  in  its  en 
tion ;  in  fact  mo>t  of  them  derive  their  whole  income  from  the  pn 
of  their  farm*,  which  consisti  prinripally  of  wheal,  tobacco,  and  I 
com-  Home  of  tlif  m  wll  to  the  amount  of  10,000  or  15,000  dol 
worth  every  year,  after  providing  for  their  han«ehold  and  the  sabsis 
of  their  Klaves  ;  and  tliimgh  this  wealthier  class  is  necessarily  dimi 
ing  under  the  inflaence  of  the  American  law  of  succession,  there  ii 
a  considerable  number  who  live  in  a  kind  of  patriarchal  manner,  noi 
cnUting;  and  making  money,  but.  taluti  famoTt,  enjoying  a  rustic  pi 
fbllowinf;  the  nports  of  the  field,  and  exercising  a  liberal  hospit 
lliese  maintain  the  superiority  of  a  country  to  a  city  life,  a  poi 
which  appears  as  panidosical  to  a  New  E^glander  as  it  wonld 
TVenchman.  Thrre  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  no  very  in 
feeling  critcrtMJnt'd  umung  the  Virginian  planters  towards  the  Nmi 
States  :  they  ublior  and  dread  the  abolition  doctrines  professed  ii 
latter,  anil  express  much  contempt  for  the  money-making  habits 
propensity  to  overreach  which  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Yankee 
nctcr ;  ulwnvH  cxprefiHing  peculiar  solicitude  that  the  two '  tvpes '  si 
not  be  confounded  by  a  foreigner,  so  as  to  make  Virginians  respan 
for  '  Yankee  notions.'  They  have,  moreover,  all  the  aristocratic 
which  in  iisitiiDkl  to  their  position  as  a  privileged  caste,  and  which  st 
us  so  forcibly,  and,  at  firpt  night,  bo  paradoxically,  among  the  demo< 
nationn  of  antiquity.  They  predict  nil  aorta  of  evils  to  the  north 
their  univcmnl  huffragc  and  the  supremacy  of  the  mob.  In  Vir 
there  in  a  liiiiitiition  of  the  frtuichisc,  even  among  the  whites,  a  prop 
qualifinnlinn  bciiif;  required  ;  and  the  voting  is  open,  not  by  the  b 
which  is  sligniatizcd  here  as  an  unmanly  and  underhand  mode  of 
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ceeding.  They  even  Bcem  to  like  talkiiig  of  themflelves  as  the  'cavm- 
liers '  of  the  Union,  and  of  recaUin^  the  origin  of  their  State's  soubriqitel 
of  the  '  old  domiaion.'  On  the  whole  I  have  been  more  struck  than  I 
expected  to  be  with  the  difference  between  the  northern  and  the  south- 
em  people,  and  am  rarprised  at  the  acrimony' with  which  they  appear  to 
apeak  of  the  matters  upon  which  their  respective  opiuioiu  or  intereats 
clash. 

'  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  of  the  aristocratic  propensities  of 
the  Virginians,  the  '  democratic '  party  has  a  large  majority  in  the  State. 
Jefferson's  influence  was  all-powerfiil  while  he  lived  ;  and  hie  memory 
is  canonized  among  them  still.  Certainly  he  must  have  possessed  to  a 
great  extent  the  faculty  of  attaching,  as  well  as  of  governing  men,  or  he 
would  never  have  left  to  deep  and  lasting  an  impress  of  his  spirit  on  the 
American  mind.  I  think,  while  we  view  with  just  abhorrence  many  of 
his  principles  and  actions,  we  have  not  generally  done  justice  to  his 
genius  and  endowments  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
(rantrast  than  that  between  the  practical  ability  and  good  sense  which  he 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  the  preposterous  absurdity  and 
wildness  of  his  specutations  in  philosophy  and  abstract  politics.' — ib.  pp. 
195—198. 


Art.  VII.  Tht  Proteilant  Rtformathn  w  all  Countries;  inclufUng 
Sketches  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  A 
Book  fur  Critical  Times.  By  the  Rev.  John  Moriaon,  D.D.,  p.  527. 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.     1843. 

One  of  the  moat  startling  phenomeaa  in  the  proridence  of  God, 
is  the  awful  eomiption  wlucli  he  baa  permitted  to  befal  hia  own 
religion.  Ofallabuses,thatofChristianit7,espedal)y  intheform 
of  Romanism,  is  the  most  mysterious  and  melancholy.  It  claims 
attention.  In  many  relations  it  possesses  a  momentous  inte- 
rest. The  fact  that  it  is  an  abuse  has  an  important  aspect  in 
reference  to  infidelity.  Christianity  has  ever  been  wounded 
chiefiy  through  its  corruptions,  and  its  corruptions  have  nearly 
always  tended  towards  Romanism,  or  been  perfected  in  it. 
They  have  been  its  germ  or  its  development.  The  ten 
thousand  mischiefs  and  miseries  that  hare  afflicted  the  world 
through  something  called  the  Christian   Religion,  make  the 

auestion  not  only  relevant,  but  reasonable  and  urgent. — Is  it 
iie  Christian  religion,  or  something  elae  that  has  assumed  its 
name,  that  has  occasioned  all  these  evils  ?  We  say  that  the 
abuse  of  Christianity,  and  not  itself,  is  chargeable  with  the 
long  catalogue  of  crimes  and  cruelties.  Nor  are  we  aware 
that  the  answer  involves  any  absiurdity  or  ej^a^gKnioRitt..  'st 
aught  that  may  not  be  easily  tested  \i-j  ™  ^eB.\.  -ow**  ^^"'^^^^ 
That  anything  may  be  abused,  no  oiw  NriJd  dsstt^  •-  "Oosh.  ^i-  'S*"- 
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thinfr*  w  kbiued,  few  will  dispute :  and  that  the  meaa 
cxr<:llcn<^  u  commonly  the  meamre  of  nucepdbilitT  oC  : 
nuiiv  will  concede.  Bat  the  qaeatkA  i*  ■imply  one  f» 
•od  thtrc  KTC  bat  few  incompetent  to  tiy  it.  Tlie  New  ' 
mcnt  is  open ;  what  Christ  and  his  Apostlea  tangfat,  is  wr 
and  tlic  cjmparivjD  may  be  easilr  CDadscted  of  its  senti 
and  iuiftitiitn  with  aU  that  cUims  to  represent  and  to  embc 
Au'l  if,  on  rcft-rc-Dce  to  the  book  of  the  law,  it  should  a 
that  the  cvib  that  hare  resulted  from  systems  bcarin; 
Chrintiftn  name  have  arisen  from  their  having  the  name  ; 
fnim  their  lacking  the  parity,  while  they  tJaimed  the  aut] 
of  the  Gm[N:1,  the  very  magiutude  of  those  cnls  preset) 
illu<ttrati»ii  by  no  means  uniaTOnrable,  of  revealed  rel 
For  abii.tc  gives  not  power;  it  is  a  misdirection,  not  a  ere 
of  it.  The  thing  abiucd  must  have  been  previously  potci 
f^xxl,  or  it  could  not  be  potent  for  cril.  Then,  eontempl 
the  awful  nature  and  oomprehenmve  sweep  o(  those  calai 
which  the  inivconccption  and  misrepresentation  of  the  G 
have  inflicted  ujMm  humanity,  may  we  nut  discern  somei 
to  itH  honour?  What  a  native  force,  what  a  deep  hold 
the  licart,  muMt  that  possess,  which,  though  good  and  he 
itnclf,  can  be  worked  with  such  results  ?  By  the  peace, 
the  ]>urity,  and  even  the  piety,  which,  at  a  comptum,  it 
dcHtroyed,  wo  may  estimate  its  energy  as  a  principle  of  lifi 
hlcMHing.  Tlie  strength  of  a  Sampson  is  indicated  by  so  i 
a  ruin. 

I)ut  the  subject  is  interesting  not  only  in  reference  to 
dclity,  but  to  Itomanism.  The  greatness  of  the  comi 
wliich  is  alleged  by  Protestants  is  made  nn  argument  ag 
ibi  being  a  vumiption  at  all  by  the  Romanist.  And  int 
if  there  were  nothing  but  the  likelihood  of  the  cose  to  he 
to  a  eonclusiou ;  if  the  only  matcriala  of  a  judgment  were  < 
found  in  ccrtnin  probabilities  anterior  to  the  actual  dcr 
ment  of  things;  if  our  cwlusive  means  of  knowing  whi 
were  derivable  from  the  reasonings  of  our  own  minds  i 
what  might  naturally  have  been  cx|^KM:tcd  to  be;  the  llom 
objection  would  pusMcas  itomc  force.  Unt  the  question,  wi 
liere  again,  is  one  of  fad,  not  of  specttlation ;  one  i-cspo 
what  has  taken  place,  and  not  what  might  reasonably 
been  anticipated ;  and  the  way  to  detcrmmc  it  is  to  con 
the  allf^god  pervcr.Hion  of  Christianity  with  its  original  reo 
and  not  to  tiy  the  probability  of  its  permission  by  our  coi 
tioii  uf  what  is  common  or  proper  in  the  providence  of ' 
lt(!!tides,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  as  we  do  not  doubt 
it  ciui,  that  this  vcr^  perversion  was  matter  of  explicit  pp 
tiuii,  tliu  Huute  writings  which   contain  the  truth,  coutai 
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Also  the  prophecy  of  so  grierous  a  comiptioa,  the  very  impro- 
bability of  it  makes  the  endence  of  its  reality  and  its  magnitude 
more  clear  and  full. 

Allowing  Romanism  to  be  a  cormption  of  Christianity,  it 
was  not  likely  that  God  would  permit  it  always  to  continue, 
that  the  abuse  would  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception;  and 
indeed  the  same  Scriptures  that  predicted  its  existence  pre- 
dicted also  its  gradu^  declension  and  utter  end.  For  many 
centuries  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  man  obscured  and  weakened 
the  truth  of  Godj  but  at  last  He  appeared  to  clear  away  the  errors 
which  had  hidden  and  hindered  it.  If  ever  a  time  were  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  commencement  of  this  work,  it  was  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Home  had  vaw^cd  the  chmax  of  corruption, 
and  as  the  darkest  hour  is  that  which  precedes  the  dawn,  the 
restoration  of  Scriptural  truth  natur^y  followed  its  worst 
perversions. 

The  BefoTination  was  a  rettUi,  and  a  result  brought  about  by 
a  great  combination  of  causes,  operating  in  a  large  sphere,  and 
through  a  long  period.  It  was  not  a  sudden  and  miraculous 
work.  It  was  not  dependent  on  one  event  or  person.  Wc  shall 
misunderstand  it  altogether  if  we  regard  the  blasphemies  and 
extravagances  of  Tetzel  and  Samson,  or  the  preaching  and 
writings  of  Luther,  Zuinglc,  and  Knox,  as  its  causes.  It  woa 
accorSng  to  the  common  plan  of  God,  who  works  gradually  in 
hii  world,  and  in  his  church.  There  had  been  a  mighty  prcpa- 
'  ration  for  it.  There  had  been  many  omens  of  it.  The  stem 
rebokes  of  the  grave,  and  the  merry  jokes  of  the  satirical,  had 
<n)cned  up  its  way,  and  indicated  its  approach.  "What  took 
place  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  and  others  of  the  Reformers,  the 
long  and  painful  struggle  between  light  and  diu-kncss,  did  but 
represent  the  action  on  the  general  mind  of  Europe,  hy  which 
God  was  bringing  about  the  redemption  of  the  Gospel.  The 
personal  efforts  and  providential  events  that  appeared  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  it,  elicited  and  matured  the  deep  feelings 
of  disgust,  and  the  earnest  longings  for  deliverance,  which 
obtained  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  countries  north, of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  abominations  associated  with  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  other  kindred  enormities,  fell,  like  a  spark  upon 
tinder  well  prepared,  on  the  diseontcnt  excited  by  an  oppressive 
and  polluted  church.  Had  the  monk  of  Eisleben,  and  the  &iar  of 
Lcipsic,  never  appeared,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Reformation  might  have  been  delayed,  but  not  avoided.  The 
Reformers  sowed  good  seed,  but  the  soil  had  been  made  meet 
for  its  reception  by  processes  in  which  they  had  no  hsn.<d.. 

This  view  of  the  Reformation  su^^esA-a  Kao'Cnsst.    "\S."*.^'*» 
no*  without  preparation,  it  wa»  maiaieaW^  ■w^^XxQMi.Vasassa.  v^' 
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Kit.  Hf  viA  Lm  aH  nindt  maitr  kk  coattriMl  e 
aanr  Uj  iL'^e  at  'joet  in  RJocace  u  li»  masur.  TIk 
morkJ  Quriir^-Tiuc  tlyxA  t^irXM  bock  £i£aa  ml  diaK 
Tvnai':i.^  Xht  'jz^caam  vt  iu  inA*^^  cohc  '  GtiuiMiT,' 
II'Aju>/ijci>%  '  diti  hkX  eouBnaiiEtfe  ike  l^ia  of  arotli  to'  £ 
ctluid — -SviueHu^  to  Fnaee — Fiance  to  En^uid:  all 
laaii  rwMTed  it  fivm  God ;  jut  at  ao  one  in^ioii  tian 
UjEfat  to  uiijitbcT,  bat  tic  nme  ocb  </  iplendonr  di^Kii 
dimct  to  iLe  earth.  Baiicd  £u-  abore  ara,  Chiitt,  the  dai 
frum  tm  hi^,  wai  at  the  period  at  tke  Befiainatioii,  as  ■ 
fint  intrvjuctiun  of  tbe  Oo^td,  the  dmoe  source  wl^nee 
the  Ydt-.  of  iL«  wtMA.'  And  if  we  look  at  the  Refontias 
TidiuJlv,  ire  *ball  find  that,  fiir  the  moat  part,  whai  they  t 
their  prrrtest,  ther  did  n<tf  knov  what  it  would  mchid 
where  it  would  end.  Ther  wc*e  led,  if  ever  men  were  led 
a  war  which  tfa»'  knew  oot.'  Ther  entered  on  their  a 
in  tfic  ii'irit  of  earnest  aod  honest  inqmrr  after  truth. 
wslkini!  in  the  light  which  ther  had  received,  ther  inoeaai 
One  true  idea  prepared  thdr  minds  for  other  and  greater  i 
antil  thev  attaiiied  to  tbe  general  prindfdea  of  tbe  s 
connscl  of  God.  Ther  did  the  will  ther  knew,  and  thw 
cordini;  to  the  promise,  learned  the  doctrine  ther  knew 
Could  they  have  foreseen,  at  first,  the  whole  reaolt  to  whidi 
would  Ik:  Afterwards  committed,  ther  might  hare  been  nnf 
hy  the  prriHiiGct  f»r  the  isHae,  but  they  were  taught  and  ^ 
by  Him  w)io  hc(»  'the  end  from  the  beginning,'  and  who  al 
to  His  pcf^jilc  the  '  many  things  he  has  to  set  onto  then 
thcT  arc  aide  to  )>ear  them.  Tbe  religious  histoiy  of  Latl 
mind  wan  that  of  many  others.  That  remarkable  man  oaei 
following  striking  language  in  reference  to  himself: — 

■  I  Ijcpkn  thiH  affiijr  with  great  fear  and  trembling.  What  was 
thet  time  ?  a  p<Hir,  wretched,  contemptible  friar,  more  like  a  ct 
than  a  man.  Who  wfts  I.  to  oppoec  the  pope's  majestj,  before  n 
not  oiily  the  Vwffi  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world  trembled,  but 
if  I  iiiiiv  n)  i>|K-ak,  heaven  and  hell  were  constrained  to  obev 
fligh I c»t  intimation  of  hin  will?  No  one  can  know  what  I  su'fl 
thone  firct  two  years,  and  in  what  dejection,  I  might  tax,  in  i 
ditiiHur,  1  will'  often  plunged.  Those  proud  spirits  who  afterw 
attacked  tlic-  popu  with  such  Imtdness,  can  form  no  idea  of  my  eu 
ings  ;  though,  with  nil  their  skilt,  they  could  have  done  him  no  inj 
if  ChnNt  had  not  inflicted  upon  him,  through  me,  hit  weak 
unworthy  inrtninioiit,  a  wound  from  which  he  will  never  recover, 
whibit  they  were  imtisfied  to  took  on  and  leave  me  to  &ce  the  dai 
slonc,  1  was  not  so  happy,  so  calm,  or  so  sore  of  success ;  for  1 
not  know  many  things  wl"-'_  now,  thaiika  be  to  God,  I  do  In 
Thero  were,  it  is  true,  many  pious  Christians  who  were  much  pic 
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with  my  propoeitions,  and  thought  highly  of  them.  Bat  I  was  not 
able  to  recognize  these,  or  look  upon  them  as  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  I  only  looked  to  the  pope,  the  cardinak,  the  monks,  the  priests. 
It  was  from  thence  that  I  expected  the  apirit  to  breathe.  However, 
after  having  triumphed,  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  over  all  opposing 
arguments,  I  at  last  overcame,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  with  much 
anguish,  labour,  and  great  difficulty,  the  only  argument  that  still 
stopped  me,  namely,  '  that  I  must  hear  the  church,'  for,  from  my 
heart,  I  honoured  the  church  of  the  pope  as  the  true  church,  and  I  did 
so  with  more  sincericy  Bad  veneration  than  those  disgraceful  and 
in&mous  corrupters  of  the  church,  who,  to  oppose  me,  now  SO  much 
extol  it.  If  I  had  despised  the  pope,  as  those  persons  do  in  their 
hearts,  who  praise  him  so  much  with  their  lips,  I  should  have  feared 
that  the  earth  would  open  at  that  instant,  and  swallow  me  up  alive,  like 
Korah  and  his  company.' 

The  Beformatiou  was  an  eminently  tpirUual  and  religioua 
work.  It  waa  the  emancipation  of  Christianity — its  records,  ita 
principles,  ita  spirit.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  mere  intellectual,  or 
social,  or  ecclesiastical  change,  is  to  misrepresent  it.  '  Nothing,' 
observes  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  '  can  be  more  frigid,  nothing  more 
delusive  in  fact,  than  a  style  of  speaking  of  the  fieformation 
which  has  become  common,  as  if  it  were  chiefly  to  he  con- 
sidered a  generous  assertion  of  the  natural  rights  of  roan — a 
throwing  off  the  trammels  of  ignorance  and  despotism — a 
ridding  the  nations  of  the  tyranny  of  Rome — a  return  to  reason 
— a  setting  out  anew  upon  the  path  of  intellectual  and  rational 
improvement.  It  wot  all  this,  but  it  was  infinitely  more ;  and 
nnlesa  it  had  been  so,  it  must  have  failed  to  secure  even  these 
real  but  secondary  benefits.'  Yea,  it  was  infinitely  more,  or 
it  would  have  been  nothing.  It  was  a  bold  and  faithful 
protest  in  favour  of  the  whole  truth  of  the  gospel.  The  Re- 
formers  were  undoubtedly  defective  in  some  of  their  views. 
Differing  among  themselves  on  various  points,  most  of  them 
erred  either  in  the  adoption  of  false  principles,  or  in  failing  to 
carry  true  ones  to  their  full  and  legitimate  extent.  But  they 
were  essentially  right.  In  one  form  or  other,  their  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  usurpations  of  the  priesthood, 
for  all  the  errors  and  evils  of  Romanism  were  connected  with 
them.  The  denial  of  them  was  necessary  to  the  assertion  of 
truth.  Priests  had  usurped  the  place  of  Christ,  of  individiud 
christians,  and  the  church  at  large.  Their  power  to  settle 
authoritatively  what  is  truth,  to  bind  consciences,  to  deal  out 
merit,  to  save  by  sacraments,  to  deliver  from  purgatorial  paina 
by  masses,  was  assailed  and  exploded,  while  the  suf&ciency  of 
the  scriptures,  the  rights  and  merits  of  the  Sw»va\ix,'Cafc"-«^- 
viduality  of  religion,  the  Bpititvuiity  c&  ftie  ^tA^^-w^xe.  ■«^'*^' 
tsined  and  established.     These  were  ttwi  ^«a^  -^Tvac«5«»  "w*** 
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quickened  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  the  reformers^  and  fitted 
them  for  the  many  labours^  and  trials^  and  dangers,  of  their 
high  vocation.     Had  they  regarded  simply  the  social  wel&re, 
or  ecclesiastical  liberty  of  their  fellow-men,  the  tactics,   and 
persevering  malice,  and  awful  might,  of  Rome  would  have  ex- 
hausted their  patience  and  energy.     But  they  looked  at  men  in 
their  most  solemn  aspect — ^as  related  to  Grod,  and  to  eternity ; 
and  the  majesty  of  this  view  animated  and  ennobled  them  for 
the  arduous  and  deadly  strife.     For  the  Reformation  was  not 
a  work  of  destruction  merely.     Had  the  Reformers  procloinied 
denials   only,  they  would  have  proclaimed  in   vain.     In    de- 
stroying the  faith  of  Rome,  they  built  up  the  faith  of  Christ. 
In  warning  from  the  way  of  error,  they  shewed  the  '  more  excel- 
lent way.'  They  aimed  not  at  the  annihilation,  but  the  transfer, 
of  the  reverential  and  affectionate  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and 
men  turned  in  admiration  and  in  trust  from  the  false  supports, 
and  pernicious  sustenance,  of  a  corrupted  Christianity,  to  the 
sure   stays,   and  wholesome    aliment,   of  the  long-lost  truth 
of  God. 

While  we  give  these  views  of  the  Reformation,  as  views  justi- 
fied by  facts,  and  as  claiming  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  aU  sound 
protestants,  we  shall  not  be  charged  with  inconsistency  by  any 
who  understand  the  subject  when  we  call  attention  to  what  we 
deem  its  grave  defects.  The  divine  wisdom  and  grace  secured 
to  it  a  large  measure  of  sterling  excellence,  and  immortal  success, 
but  the  ignorance  and  feebleness  of  its  earthly  agents  were 
allowed  to  interfere  with  its  perfect  consiunmation.  It  was  like 
many  human  works  well  begun,  and  for  a  time  carried  on,  but 
finished  ill  and  in  haste.  One  of  the  most  honest  and  earnest 
haters  of  it,  Froude,  says  that  it  ^  was  a  limb  badly  set ;  it  must 
be  broken  again  in  order  to  be  righted.'  We  like  the  illustra- 
tion, i%  suits  our  notion  exactly,  though  he  imagined  its  evil 
consisted  in  its  going  too  far,  whereas  we  believe  it  to  have  gone 
not  far  enough.  Perhaps  the  Reformers  could  not  have  been 
reasonably  expected  to  go  much  further  ?  Just  coming  out  of 
the  thick  darkness,  they  were  not  likely  to  see  tilings  all  at  once 
distinctly.  The  melancholy  truth  is,  that  those  who  followed 
them  did  not  complete  the  change.  The  first  actors  did  great 
things  for  them,  but  what  can  be  said  of  those  who  begun  where 
they  had  left  off,  and  should  have  proceeded  further.  The  great 
defect  of  the  Reformation  is  suggested  by  the  very  name. 
Speaking  properly,  a  re-formation  was  not  the  thing  required. 
It  was  a  re-creation  altogether.  Too  much  respect  was  paid  to 
existing  organizations,  and  too  little  to  the  generation  of  a  new 
and  inward  power.  Indeed,  the  Reformers  were  but  gradually 
induced  to  leave  Rome  at  all,  their  quarrel   more  than  once 
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seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being  amicably  settled.  They  looked 
often  at  the  church,  when  they  should  have  looked  at  Christian- 
it)',  and  aimed  at  the  modification  of  the  existing  system,  rather 
than  at  the  substitutiou  for  it  of  the  original  type  of  the  gospel. 
They  proceeded,  however,  according  to  their  knowledge,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  they  should  know  better  than  they  did. 
Had  their  successors  been  as  wise  and  faithful  in  their  day,  we 
should  not  have  to  mourn  and  fear  as  we  now  do  respecting  the 
state  of  Christendom.  But  the  ignoi'ance  and  faithlessness  of 
others  only  make  our  own  responsihihty  the  greater.  If  the  great 
work  of  purifying  Christianity  is  still  imperfect,  God  looks  to  U3 
for  its  completion,  and  whatever  censure  may  be  due  to  those 
who  have  left  the  task  to  us,  ours  must  be  great,  if,  while  wc  lis- 
ten to  the  call  of  duty,  we  do  not  heed  it.  The  loud  claim  of  the 
times,  if  wc  may  use  language  which  we  have  said  to  be  inaccu- 
rate, is  the  reformation  of  the  Reformation,  and  we  shall  mistake 
the  design  of  what  is  good  in  the  past,  if  we  use  it  not  as  a  means 
and  motive  for  seeking  a  still  greater  and  more  perfect  good.  To 
remain  stationary  in  the  midst  of  progress  is  to  go  back.  And 
indeed,  a  positive  as  well  as  relative  recession  must  take  place 
without  advancement.  The  temper  of  the  day  might  well  teach 
all  that  are  not  quite  incapable  of  learning  that  the  removal  of 
the  remaining  remnants  of  Romanism  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  its  pei-fcct  form,  Tlic  axe  must  be  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trecj  and  that  cannot  be  unless  Christianity  is 
entirely  freed  from  secular  alliances.  The  Reformers  had 
but  a  poor  conception  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reference  to  religion.  They  held 
it  wrong  for  their  opinions  to  be  suppressed  by  force  (as  who  does 
not?)  but  little  understood  that  tlic  same  liberty  was  the  right 
of  every  other  man.  They  desired  the  sanction  and  patronage 
of  kings  and  states  for  themselves,  while  they  sought  to  have 
them  withheld  from  others.  And  thus  they  left  an  element  of 
mischief  in  their  work  which  has  operated  more  than  all  other 
causes  to  prevent  its  completion  and  extension.  They  raised 
Lazarus,  but  left  him  bound.  Under  the  withering  smile,  and 
destroying  embraces,  of  potentates,  the  Eeforraation  has  been 
weakened  and  impeded.  Had  its  principles  been  consigned  to  the 
spiritual  faith  and  unbought  love  alone  of  men,  what  a  different 
history  would  have  filled  the  last  three  centuries,  and  what  a 
different  prospect  would  have  filled  the  centuries  yet  to  come  I 
But  the  spirit  of  reformation  is  prospective.  It  Hvcs  in  the  future, 
not  the  past.  Instead  of  vain  regrets,  it  forms  aud  fosters  noble 
purposes.  It  converts  failures  into  arguments  for  zeal,  and 
makes  disappointment  a  means  of  triumph.  Let  us  then  'go 
forward.'    This  waa  the  command  of  Qod  vhfi^  ^<e.\sn9SG&K»' 
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irere  mourning  the  difficulties  that  encompassed  them,  and 
advance  appeared  impossible.  Obstacles  may  seem  ^reat,  i 
well-nigh  insuperable,  but  it  is  not  while  contemplating, ! 
HRSBiling  them,  that  they  are  made  to  vanish.  The  stm^ 
before  the  true  sons  of  the  Reformation  is  doubtless  a  fierce  o 
They  have  to  teach  men  the  hardest  of  all  things  —  to 
nothing.  They  have  to  vindicate  the  right  of  Clmstianity 
be  let  alone  by  kings  and  statesmen.  They  have  to  tell  1 
meddling  politicians  of  this  world  to  '  get  out  of  its  light,*  a 
what  is  more,  to  make  them  do  it.  Till  this  be  done,  Prot 
tantism  will  be  in  danger. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  more  and  better  hiator 
of  the  Reformation  have  not  been  published.  On  all  acooui 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  it  shoidd  be  familiar  to  protestan 
Am  a  history  only,  ^art  from  its  character  and  causes,  it 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  was  a  gigantic  movement,  and 
possessed  all  the  characteristics  that  give  to  such  movements  ii 
portance.  It  revealed,  with  no  common  power  and  distinctnet 
both  God  and  man.  It  displayed,  what  we  are  often  called 
witness  in  the  works  of  Him  that  doeth  all  things,  unity  of  pit 
with  great  variety  and  complexity  of  operations,  apparent  careles 
ncsa  with  real  order.  It  brought  into  prominent  exhibition  tl 
highest  attributes  of  human  honour,  with  the  lowest  of  huma 
baseness  —  perfidy  with  fidelity  —  selfishness  with  generosit 
It  involved  the  strange  association  of  spiritual  faith  wit 
physical  force ;  presenting  at  one  time,  '  the  earth  helping  tfa 
woman,'  and  at  another,  the  'woman'  trampling  proudly  ou  tb 
'  earth.'  In  its  course,  we  behold,  in  a  manner  seldom  exceeds 
for  striking  effect,  the  manifestation  of  unexpected  interpositioni 
and  the  failure  of  expected  ones ;  the  meek  timidity  of  the  goo( 
contrasting  with  the  mad  temerity  of  the  bad;  the  feeble  some 
times  becoming  patterns  of  courage,  and  the  strong  iailini 
through  fear ;  foes  often  unwittingly  affording  help  to  a  cause 
to  which  hindrances  are  as  often  presented  by  fnends ;  goo< 
coming  out  of  evi\,  and  evil  out  of  good ;  the  curse  turned  infa 
a  blessing,  and  the  blessing  turned  into  a  curse.  But  if  th< 
Reformation  possesses  so  many  features  of  interest,  simply  as  i 
history,  with  what  claims  is  it  invested  as  a  lovrce  of  history ' 
It  was  not  an  isolated  movement,  but  a  portion  of  the  providenci 
of  God.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  Christianity,  by  which  it  wai 
rect^nized  and  vindicated  as  his  truth  and  grace,  and  placed  ii 
a  position  of  comparative  spiritual  power  and  gloiy.  From  thi 
degraded  tool  of  man,  it  became  again  the  holy  instrument  o 
GM.  All  the  blessings  which  we  possess  through  the  freedon 
and  purity  of  the  gospel,  must  be  traced  to  it.  To  learn  iti 
nature  and  its  progress  is  therefore  a  dictate  of  gratitude  foi 
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its  results.  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  dictate  of  natural 
desire  to  appreciate  the  boo  a  which  it  has  brought  us. 
Systems  are  seen  best  in  opposition,  and  no  opposition  is  so 
striking  as  that  of  antagonist  operation.  It  the  jiersonal  quali- 
ties of  men  arc  most  distinctly  developed  by  collision  and  con- 
troversy, the  tendency  and  inflnence  of  systems  are  most  fully 
disclosed  when  those  systems  are  struggUng  together  in  fierce 
conflict  for  the  mastery.  We  know  full  well  that  many  carnal 
expedients  were  employed,  and  many  passions  &om  beneath 
displayed,  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  important 
and  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  who  favoured  it  for 
its  temporal  ends,  alone  or  chiefly,  and  those  who  loved  it  for  its 
spiritual ;  and  to  remember,  that  the  worst  measures  adopted  to 
resist  it  were  the  direct  and  common  measures  of  the  church  to 
which  it  was  opposed,  whereas  many  of  the  bad  ones  employed  to 
further  it  were  condemned  by  its  true  representatives,  and  many 
more  must  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  faith  which  they  had 
left,  and  not  the  faith  they  had  acquired.  Eeraembering  this,  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  not  only  traces  the  course  of  events 
by  which  protestantism  was  developed,  but  presents  an  eminent 
illustration  of  its  superiority  to  the  corrupt  and  cruel  system 
which  was  abandoned.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  hail 
any  wise  and  worthy  effort  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Reformation,  and  rejoice  that  Dr.  Morison  has  employed  his 
ready  pen  for  this  purpose.  His  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
his  earnest  and  intelligent  attachment  to  protestantism,  his  fluent 
and  forcible  style,  all  qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
That  task  he  has  performed  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  cha- 
racter as  an  author,  and  a  friend  of  truth.  His  object  must  be 
stated  in  his  own  words. 

'  The  following  condensed  view  of  '  the  protestant  Reformation,'  does 
not  profess  to  be  s  minute  detail  of  all  that  pertains  to  that  profoundly 
interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  dmatian  faith.  The  object  of  the 
writer  has  been  to  collect  and  condense  the  main  facta  connected  with 
the  triumph  of  scriptural  principles  over  the  imposing  novelties  of 
RomaaiBm  ;  and  su  to  abridge  the  materialB  of  n  large  history,  as  to  pre- 
sent its  grand  outhne  to  the  public  in  a  single  volume  of  reasonable  size. 
He  has  been  stimulated  to  this,  by  no  means  easy  task,  not  more  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  than  by  a  growing  conviction  that  some  such  volnme 
WHS  imperatively  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  who  either  cannot  find  access  to  larger  works,  or  cannot  devote 
the  time  necessary  to  their  careful  perusal.' 

Adopting  the  orthodox  canon  of  criticism,  in  every  work  to 
regard  the  author's  end,  we  can  give  to  the  volume  before  us 
most  honest  and  hearty  praise,  and  strongly  recommend  our 
readers,  who  need  a  book  of  the  kind,  to  QbtAUi.SI(..  \S,S»'«i*iKa. 
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in  a  rigorous  and  vivacious  §tyle,  and  without  loading  hi 
with  authorities,  or  subtle  disquisitions,  which  would  ha^ 
trated  his  purpoee,  the  author  presents  in  a  rapid  and  s 
manner,  the  chief  men  and  movements  of  the  Refon 
We  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  furnish  specimens,  bat  mt 
one  extract,  not  so  much  as  a  sample  of  the  work,  as 
sake  of  the  glorious  man  to  whom  it  refers.  Zuingle,  th< 
Reformer,  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  us,  though  he  ] 
hy  any^  means  had  justice  done  to  his  memory  by  protest 
gencnd.  He  was  a  noble  creatm«-^he  began  quite  as  t 
Luther  to  oppose  Rome — and  he  attained  to  far  more  sa 
notions  than  the  German  monk.  We  regret  that  we  mu 
part  of  the  account  given  of  him. 

*  A  noble  and  emancipated  spirit  looked  on  with  uontterable  e 
on  this  demoraliang  expedient  of  an  infotuated  age.  It  was  ti 
ofUlricZuin^e,  B  canon  of  Zurich,  whose  eztenuve  learning  and 
mon  sagacity  were  accompanied  with  the  most  hertuc  iDtrepi< 
reaolutioa  !  '  No  man,'  said  he,  '  has  power  to  remit  sins,  exc«p 
alone,  who  ia  very  God  and  very  man  in  one.  Go,  if  thou  wilt,  i 
indulgences.  But  be  assured  thou  art  in  no  way  absolved.  71 
sell  the  remission  of  sins  for  money,  are  the  companions  of  Sis 
Magician,  the  friend  of  BalBOm,  the  ambassadors  of  Satan.' 

'  This  truly  great  man  had.  from  his  youthfiil  years,  been  abc 
many  of  the  Romish  auperatitions,  and  aa  early  as  the  year  15 
begun  to  expound  the  scriptures  to  the  peo[Je,  and  to  censure, 
with  much  prudence  and  moderation,  the  errorv  and  abuses 
apostate  church.  At  a  period  when  Luther  bad  rejected  but  fw 
corruptions  of  Romanism,  Zuingle  had  formed  to  himself  a 
plan  for  the  emancipation  of  a  community  groaning  beneath  the 
of  a  huge  system  of  error  and  debasing  Baperstition.  Lntb 
ceeded  very  slowly  to  that  exemption  from  the  prejudices  of  edi 
which  Zuing^le,  by  tbe  force  of  an  adventurous  genius,  and  an  one 
degree  of  knowledge  and  penetration,  got  rid  of.  Before  the  b 
Luther  was  even  known  in  Switzerland,  Zuingle  bad  lud  oj: 
volume  of  inspiration  to  tbe  people,  and  bad  called  in  quest 
supremacy  of  the  pope ;  but,  Uke  the  Saxon  reformer,  he  was 
into  intrepid  action  against  the  papal  church,  by  tbe  new  tr 
indulgences.  He  saw  that  this  last  device  of  popery  was  opp 
the  whole  spirit  of  revelation,  that  it  was  an  open  insult  to  the  n 
the  Redeemer,  and  that  it  was  utterly  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  me 
determined,  therefore,  to  give  it  no  quarter.  His  pulpit  at  Zui 
devoted  to  its  open  coademnation ;  and  so  succesBful  were  his  ex 
of  it,  that  Samson  deemed  it  prudent  not  only  to  withdraw  frt 
city,  but  to  retire  from  Switzerland  altogether.  This  was  tl 
remarkable  event  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation 
the  Helvetic  cantons.  In  process  of  time,  Zuingle  pursue 
steadiness  and  resolution  the  design  that  he  had  begun  wit 
courage  and  success.' — pp.  263,  '264. 
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'  'While  this  unhappy  state  of  things  existed,  and  while  Home  was 
watching  her  opportunity  to  strike  a  fatal  lilow  at  the  Proteatant  cantons, 
it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  a  dispute,  already  referred  to  in  the 
sketch  of  the  German  Reformation,  took  place  between  Luther  and 
Zuingle.  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist.  The  Saion  reformer  was  lew 
enlightened  on  this  ordinance  of  the  gospel  than  the  Helvetic,  and 
evinced  a  temper  of  mind  unworthy  of  himself,  in  contending  with  his 
more  primitive  antagonist.  Rome,  ever  on  the  alert,  knew  full 
well  how  to  turn  to  account  this  misunderstonding  between  the 
great  champions  of  the  Reformation ;  and  while  they  were  attempting 
to  adjust  their  differences,  the  catholic  cantons,  in  the  absence  of 
Zuingle,  were  arming  themselves  for  a  general  crusade  in  defence  of  the 
see  of  Rome ;  and  before  Luther  and  Zuingle  had  terminated  their 
polemic  contest,  war  was  declared  against  the  protestant  cantons. 

'  Taken  by  surprise,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  o  httle  band, 
met  at  Cappel,  where  they  were  speedily  reinforced  by  a  coneiderable 
body  of  men  from  Zurich,  with  Zuingle  at  their  head.  The  combat 
was  fierce  aa  it  was  unequal :  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  were 
vanquished,  and  Zuingle  fell  in  battle.  Rome  exulted  with  indecent 
triumph  at  her  temporary  success.  The  body  of  Zuingle,  having 
been  found  among  the  slun,  was  treated  with  brutal  indignity,  and 
then  consumed  to  ashes  in  the  presence  of  hia  weeping  and  agonized 
friends." 

'  The  news  of  the  reformer's  death  was  an  event  so  overwhelming  to 
the  friends  of  the  Protestant  cause,  that  his  bosom  companion,  CEcolam- 
padius.  it  is  said,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath, 
'  I  shall  soon  be  with  Christ  my  l^ord.'  But  Zuingle  fell  like  a 
christian ;  for  as  he  received  his  mortal  wound,  and  lay  struggling  on 
the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  he  said,  in  a  firm  tone,  '  They 
can  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the  soul.' ' — pp.  268,  269. 

In  so  many  views  as  are  necessarily  presented  in  a  hiabiry  ao 
comprehensive  as  that  of  the  Reformation,  it  would  be  suspicious 
to  express  an  unqualified  agreement.  Now  and  then,  Dr. 
Morison's  conception  of  a  character,  or  a  course  of  action,  differs 
&om  our  own.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  his  opinion  of  Luther,  or 
Cranmer,  is  rather  more  favourable  thau  the  one  which  we 
have  formed,  certainly  his  opinion  of  Mary  is  less  so.  The 
tendency  of  modern  illustrations  of  her  history  has  been 
decidedly  to  excuse  her  conduct  in  many  respects,  to  make  it 
appear  less  the  result  of  natoral  cruelty,  or  religious  bigotry, 
than  it  has  beeu  generally  represented.  The  hardships  and 
insults  which  she  suffered  on  account  of  her  consciea- 
tious  convictions;  her  personal  and  social  afSictiona  and 
troubles;  and  the  conduct  and  inftnence  of  her  counsellors; 
these,  and  other  circumstances,  certainly  seem  to  place  the 
persecutions  of  Protestants  that  took  place  during  her  reign  in 
B  light  more  favourable  to  herself  than  that  in  which  the^  luHt% 
been  accustomed  to  be  viewed.  "We  do  wA 'y»(c&"j  ^^^Kt  \  ^** 
ODD  % 
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from  it ;  but  we  esteem  it  a  palpable  instance  of  the  partii 
of  history  tliat  we  should  read  of  the  '  bloody  Mary,*  and 
'  glorious  Elizabeth/     Dr.  Morison^  at  any  rate,  has  not  (s^ 
into  the  error  of  praising  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  truth 
justice.     As  it  was,  she  had  no  reason  to  pride  herself  on 
superiority  to  Mar^%  as  far  as  consistency  and   toleration 
concerned;  and,  if  she  had  been  in  Maiy's  case  through 
we  do  not  doubt  that  she  would  have  been  worse  thsua 
predecessor. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  the  volume  with  great  pleas' 
although  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  actors  it  brings  bei 
the  view,  and  think  it  is  just  the  book  that  thousands  of 
countrymen  ought  to  possess.  For  its  spirit  of  fairness  ; 
honesty,  the  importance  of  its  information,  the  purity  : 
soundness  of  its  principles,  its  graphic  force,  and  its  thoroi 
fervour  of  life  and  love,  it  deserves,  and  we  trust  will  obtain, 
extensive  circulation. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Objections  to  the  Anti-State  Church  Conveniiom,  in  alette 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Cox^     London  :  Houlston  &  Stoneman. 

2.  The  Nonconformist,     No.  165,  May  6,  1844. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Conference,  held  April  30, 
May  \st,  and  2nd.     Published  by  the  Committee. 

The  Anti-StateChurch Conference  has  at  length  been  held.  W] 
was  matter  of  conjecture  is  become  the  subject  of  histoi 
and  we  tHke  the  earliest  opportuuity  of  furnishing  our  readi 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  its  proceedings,  and  with  such  remarks 
its  temper  and  line  of  action,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  sugges 
The  record  of  the  Conference  is  now  before  the  public;  t 
resolutions  adopted,  and  the  scheme  of  organization  agreed  c 
have  been  reported  ;  speculation  has  given  place  to  fact,  ai 
the  various  theoi-ics  afloat  respecting  the  intentions  of  i 
conveners,  must  be  content  to  abide  the  decision  of  i 
impartial  public.  For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  admit  t 
deep,  the  intense  solicitude  with  which  we  anticipated  t 
meeting.  This  solicitude  was  mainly  induced  by  the  ovi 
whelming  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  but  was  not  din 
nished  by  our  knowledge  that  many  whose  judgments  ^ 
respect,  were  averse  from  the  movement  and  apprehensive 
its  results.  With  a  strong  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  wan 
hearted  devotion  of  those  who  were  to  assemble,  we  could  n 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  danger  incident  to  all  such  meetin| 
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or  deem  it  utterly  impossible  that  differences  of  opinion  de- 
structive of  united  iictioii  might  be  elicited,  or  measures  be 
determined  on,  inconsistent  with  the  truest  wisdom,  and  un- 
firiendly  to  tlie  combination  of  all  religious  voluntaries.  Our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  experience  of  former  analogous 
meetings,  certified  the  possibility  of  such  dangers;  while  our  trust 
in  the  discretion  and  sound- mindedness  of  British  dissenters 
satisfied  us  that  these  dangers  would  in  the  main  be  averted,  and 
a  large  amount  of  good,  unattainable  by  other  means,  be  accom- 
plished. We  knew  our  brethren  to  be  human,  and  therefore 
admitted  their  liability  to  err,  but  we  knew  them  also  to  be 
Christian  men,  taught  by  past  experience,  and  were  conse- 
quently free  from  distracting  thoughts  and  ominous  apprehen- 
sions. Still,  we  gravely  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  movement. 
It  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
people,  on  the  wise  conduct,  and  successful  issue  of  which  much 
depended.  It  was  an  open,  unhesitating  declaration  that 
neutrality  was  discarded;  that  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  things  secular  and  things  religious,  was  recognized, 
and  would  be  steadily  followed  out ;  that  the  season  of  expe- 
diency had  passed ;  and  that  higher  ground  was  to  be  taken, 
and  motives  more  exclusively  religious  insisted  on,  than  bad 
been  common  in  the  efforts  made  to  remedy  the  practical 
grievances  of  .dissenters.  In  such  a  pursuit,  and  with  such  an 
object,  we  could  not  but  feel  grave  and  thoughtful.  The  most 
frivolous  might  well  have  been  sobered  by  ita  contemplation, 
much  more  those  who  regarded  the  religious  bearings  of  the 
question  as  incomparably  superior  to  all  others. 

Sucb  were  the  feeUngs  with  which  we  anticipated  the  SOth 
of  April,  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  we  found  that 
the  parties  engaged  in  making  the  preliminaiy  arrangementa 
for  the  conference  so  entirely  sympathized  with  us,  as  to  an- 
nounce, by  public  advertisement,  a  meeting  for  prayer  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.  This  was  a  befitting  step,  indicative  of 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  men  engaged,  and  tree  &om  the 
practical  objections  which  would  have  lain  against  sucb  a  sug- 
gestion, if  brought  forward  in  the  conference. 

At  length  the  meeting  was  constituted,  and  its  sittings  were 
continued,  morning  and  evening,  during  three  successive  days. 
The  number  of  representatives,  of  which  it  consisted,  was  728, 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
This  was  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  assembled  on  any 
former  occasion ;  and  greatly  exceeded,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  anticipations  of  the  most  zealous.  The  number 
of  representatives  is  the  more  significant,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  sunuooBS  did  not  issue  &om  aathority,  «nA.  ^w^  N^^sf*-^ 
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not  to  be  countenanced  by  many  Tho  bad  long  been  i 
garded  as  leaders  of  the  dissenting  body.  On  former  o« 
sions,  representatives  bad  been  summoned  to  London,  by  i 
coguized  associations,  which  had  been  entrusted  with  the  co 
duct  of  particular  measures.  These  associations  were  held 
reputCj  and  had,  unquestionably,  in  their  leapective  departmen 
done  good  service.  Their  province,  however,  was  circumscribe 
and  the  aid  for  which  they  called,  temporary ;  still,  their  standi] 
gave  them  weight  with  the  country,  whilst  the  limited  obje 
which  they  sought,  secured  the  concurrence  of  many  who  we 
not  prepared  to  countenance  the  Anti-State  Church  Conferent 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  originated  with  individuals,  and  mc 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  as  an  Utopian  scheme,  had  not  t1 
dissenting  community  been  ripe  for  its  adaption.  That  such 
number  of  representatives  should  have  assembled  on  such 
summons,  is  an  ample  justification  of  the  men  who  embark) 
early  in  the  undertaking,  and  a  refutation,  consequently, 
those  who  content  themselves  with  alleging,  tl^  '  the  time  is  n< 
come.' 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  Dr.  Cox,  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  t 
may  as  well  say  that  we  know  nothing,  has  amused  himself  t 
conjecturing  what  number  of  refuses  was  received  by  tl 
Sub -committee,  to  the  applications  which  they  made  with  a  vie 
of  constituting  the  General  Provi»u»uU  Coancil.  With  the  sam 
infelicity  as  characterizes  alike  his  surmises,  statements,  an 
reasonings,  he  remarks, 

•  If  yoQ,  my  dear  air,  who,  I  suppose,  were  behind  the  screen,  and  hi 
access  to  all  the  correspondence  connected  with  this  matter,  would  gn 
DS  a  list  of  the  negatives  aa  well  as  of  the  affinnativeE,  and  accompany 
with  a  selection  of  the  reasons  on  which  those  refasale  were  founded,  « 
should  have  a  mnch  better  opportunity  of  estimatiag  its  [list  of  Gt 
neral  pTovisional  Coancil]  value  aa  an  expresmon  of  dimcntin^  opinioDS 
as  it  is,  we  have  the  yeas  without  the  nays.  While  the  reasons  in  favon 
of  the  Conference  are  proclaimed  upon  the  house-top,  the  objection 
to  it  are  shut  up  in  private  letters,  which  the  privileged  only  are  pel 
mitted  to  inspect,  and  in  that  seclusion  can  exert  no  influence  on  th 
public  mind." 

To  such  conjectures  it  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  the  bes 
answer  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  representatives  retume 
to  the  Conference.  We  will  however  add,  firom  our  own  knon 
ledge,  that  not  six  persons  from  the  whole  number  applied  t< 
decUned  on  any  such  ground  as  this  writer  suspects,  or  ere 
expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  aggressive  movemen 
proposed.  We  dismiss  this  feeble  and  pointless  letter,  to  th 
fate  which  awaits  it,  and  which  it  richly  merits.  Part  of  it  i 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  that  which  is  othei 
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wise  coDBistB  of  inaccurate  atiitemeata,  false  charges,  or  incon- 
elusive  attempts  at  reasoniDg. 

Of  the  men  who  composed  the  conference,  we  shall  say  nothing 
more,  than  that  he  must  be  signally  endowed,  or  be  pre-emi- 
nently exalted  above  his  brethren,  who  might  not  well  feel  proud 
of  such  associates.  Some  were  absent,  whom  we  would  gladly 
have  seen  there ; — men  of  superior  intellects  who  have  done  good 
service  to  the  common  cause.  But  with  all  respect  for  those 
who  kept  lionestly  aloof,  we  must  express  our  agreement  with 
Dr.  Campbell,  when  he  affirmed,  as  reported  in  the  '  Patriot,' 
that, '  had  the  choice  been  given  him  to  remove  the  present  con- 
fereuce,  and  replace  them  with  the  absent,  they  would  be  weak- 
ness itself,  compared  with  the  present.'  The  temper  of  the 
meeting  was  moat  admirable.  We  say  this  advisedly,  and  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction.  On  no  occasion  have  we  seen  anything 
to  be  compared  with  it.  The  men  were  at  once  earnest  and 
discreet ;  decided  in  their  views,  yet  thoughtful  and  sagacious 
in  the  measures  they  originated ;  solicitous  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  cause,  yet  concerned  to  avoid  whatever  was 
premature  or  doubtful ;  fully  cognizant  of  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens, yet  determined  in  the  first  place,  to  address  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  hearts  and  conscienees  of  their  own  people ; 
independent  yet  united;  free  in  the  utterance  of  their  opinions, 
yet  honestly  concerned  to  rally  round  a  common  standard.  We 
have  attended  many  popular  assemblies ;  but  we  never  witnessed 
one  in  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  so  much  decorum, 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  The  temper  of  the  meeting  was 
never  lost,  and  the  occasional — and  they  were  very  occasional 
— symptoms  of  impatience  which  were  exhibited,  betokened 
earnestness,  and  not  irritation;  the  anxiety  of  men*  who  were 
concerned  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  assembled,  rather  than 
to  engage  in  mere  speech -making. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  admbably 
adapted  to  give  a  subdued  and  sober  character  to  the  discussions 
of  the  conference.  The  general  subject  was  mapped  out,  and  six 
branches  of  it  assigned  to  different  writers,  whose  papers  were 
read  as  introductory  to  a  consideration  of  the  topic  to  which 
they  respectively  pertained.  The  advantages  of  preparation 
and  calm  fore-thought,  were  thus  combined  with  the  energy  of 
public  discussion,  and  a  collection  of  documents  was  secured,  to 
which  &ture  appeal  may  triumphantly  he  made.  The  first  of 
these  papers,  introductory  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
narrated  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  had  grown,  and  ex- 
pounded briefly  its  constitution  and  objects.  This  was  appro- 
priately assigned  to  Dr.  Cox,  who,  as  provisional  secretary,  had 
laboured  witn  unwearied  diligsnce  in  all  the  yrelimx^wrj  vx-nsu^^ 
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menti.  We  should  be  doing  injastice  to  our  own  convi 
&nd  fail  to  discharge  our  duty  as  joumalista,  if  we  did 
passing,  note  with  becoming  respect  the  services  render 
Dr.  Cox.  In  his  position  and  at  his  age  it  reflects  no  ) 
honour  on  his  judgment,  and  the  strength  of  his  convi 
that  he  should  have  thrown  himself  so  heartily  into  i 
movement,  and  have  discharged  with  such  activity  and  & 
ble  temper  the  various  duties  which  his  appointment  in' 
In  the  absence  of  some  associates  with  whom  he  ord 
mingles,  we  doubt  not  that  ample  satisfaction  was  n 
from  what  he  saw  of  the  spirit  and  resonrces  of  the  men 
him.  The  following  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  main 
of  his  paper,  were  unanimously  adopted  at  its  close : — 

'  Various  misconceptions  of  the  diaracter  of  this  conference 
prevailed, — 

'  1.  Resolved — That  the  membera  thereof  now  assembled  ts 
earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  that  it  never  was  intended,  ant 
now  regarded  by  them,  as  conetituting  in  any  way  a  demonstn 
dissenting  strength,  but  is  viewed  solely  as  a  deliberative  meeting 
frieods  of  religious  liberty  as  believe  a  conference  of  dissenting 
sentatives  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be  the  best  n 
commencing  a  serious  and  earnest  effort  for  the  disenthnJment  < 
gion  from  the  secularieing  influence  of  etate  control. 

'  2.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference  tbe  period  baa  now 
when  a  mere  defensive  policy  must  fall  to  meet  the  requirements 
position  or  to  discharge  the  obligations  under  wbich  wb  are  placi 
that  a  united,  earnest,  and  scriptural  effort  to  diffuse  our  senti 
with  a  vien  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  tbe  eztinctioa  of  the 
subsisting  between  the  church  and  state,  is  enforced  by  our  intei 
nonconformists,  and  still  more  imperatively  called  for  by  our  oldi| 
a5  christian  men.' 

Dr.  Wardlaw's  paper  followed,  on  The  generfd  prinH 
Voluntaryism,  that  which  lies  at  the  basis,  and  constitut 
justification  of  dissent  from  every  eatabliahcd  church.  ] 
an  admirable  production— partaking  largely  of  the  best  qu 
of  its  writer;  clear,  compact,  and  logictd;  conclusive  in  it 
sonings,  triumphant  in  its  appeals ;  bold  in  its  views,  yei 
neiitly  religious  in  its  tone;  earnest  without  asperity,  ani 
lous  for  the  truth,  without  bitterness  towards  its  opponents 

Though  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  these  pap 
detail,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  the  fi 
ing  passage,  as  illustrative  of  the  tone  of  the  author,  and  ad 
to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  some  with  whom  he  hai 
siderable  weight. 

■  With  regard  to  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  our  con 
of  the  importance  of  which  has  now  brought  us  together  from  all  p 
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the  country,  we  have  by  some  been  coun^eUed  to  put  it,  in  the  mean- 
while, in  (ii«yanc«.  We  hke  not  the  counsel.  Abeyance.'  It  is  not  the 
word  for  present  and  pressing  duty.  Tlie  principle  is  not  one  of  indiffer. 
ence,  or  of  minor  importance.  It  is  primary — it  ia  vital.  When  we  are 
advised  to  set  it  aside  for  the  time,  we  are  constrained  to  say — we  can. 
not,  ne  dare  not,  we  will  not.  As  well  tell  us  to  put  the  gospel  in 
abeyance.  Believing,  as  we  do,  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  to  be  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  with  its  healthy  and  vigorous  activity  ;  and,  believing,  as  we 
do,  the  prosperity,  the  health,  the  activity  of  the  church,  to  be 
dependent  upon,  and  proportionate  to,  its  spirituahty  and  sepa- 
ration from  the  world,  these  being  indispensable  to  the  church's  working 
effectually  upon  the  world  for  its  regeneration — we  ahould  feel  ourselves 
unworthy  recreants  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  truth,  and  hnman  salvation, 
were  we,  for  one  moment,  to  lend  an  ear  to  such  advice,  '  A  false  sys- 
tem,' says  Vinet,  '  mast  reckon  amongst  its  accomplices  all  those  who 
spare  it  by  their  silence.'  We  are  not,  then,  to  be  staggered  or 
frightened  from  our  purpose  by  any  bugbear  of  words.  We  are  setting 
ourselves,  we  are  told,  to  pull  down  the  church.  In  the  first  place  this. 
in  the  terms  of  it,  ia  a  lie.  Our  object  is,  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  set 
up  the  church.  We  are  aiming  at  her  deliverance  from  her  degraded 
and  prostrate  dependence,  and  at  her  restoration  to  her  true  establish- 
ment. We  seek  to  remove  her  from  the  sandy  basis  of  acts  of  parha- 
ment  and  state  provision,  and  to  settle  her  on  her  own  rock — the  truth, 
the  power,  and  the  love  of  her  exalted  Lord.  We  seek  to  sever  the  link 
of  bandage  that  alhes  the  church  with  the  secular  power,  and  to  let  her 
go  free ;  believing  that  it  will  not  be  till  she  has  spumed  that  link  indig- 
nantly away  from  her,  and  disowning  human  dependence,  has  cast  her- 
self unreservedly,  m  the  confidence  of  faith,  upon  the  promises  of  her 
Lord,  that  he  will  '  lift  upon  her  the  Hght  of  his  countenance,'  and  that 
'  his  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  will  get  her  the  victory.'  The  con- 
nexion is  weakness.  It  is  '  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay.'  We  with  the 
church  to  relinquish  the  weakness  of  man,  and  to  assert  and  put  forth  her 
own  strength,  even  '  the  power  of  his  might,'  who  hath  said  to  her, 
'  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness' — the  iron  without  the  clay!  In  the  second  place,  the  charge  of 
seeking  to  pull  down  the  church  is,  in  another  sense,  a  truth ;  and  in  that 
sense,  we  neither  disown  the  charge  nor  object  to  the  mode  of  expressing 
it.  If  by  the  church  is  meant  the  church  establishment,  the  charge  is  true. 
We  shnnk  not  from  it — we  avow  it — we  glory  in  it ;  nor  do  we  object  to 
the  terms.  '  Fulling  down,'  is  an  apostolical  phrase;  and  where  it  is 
employed  it  stands  in  a  connexion  by  which  we  feel  ourselves  more  than 
vindicated  in  accepting  it  as  expressive  of  our  aim  and  effort.  '  For, 
though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh,  (for  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds)  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalCcth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  to  our  purpose  than  these  words.  We  do  regard 
national  eatablii^mients  of  religion  as  one  of  those  '  ima^^iutSiuiQx.'  t&.  xe»s>. 
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— one  of  those  '  high  things  that  exalt  themsehn  agMnrt  the  kixni 
of  God,'  which  require  to  be  '  cwt  down.'  We  da  regard  ench  • 
liflhrnentB  aa  one  of  Satan's  '  strongholds,'  and  among  the  strons 
the  etronfr ;  the  '  pulling  down '  of  which  is  the  incumbeDt  duty  of 
man  who  haa  a  right  conception  of  the  (ptritnal  charscter  of  CI 
kingdom,  and  who  feels  a  becoming  anxiety  for  its  advancement  ai 
glory.  But  mark  the  means.  Like  Faul,  we  abjure  all  '  cams]  wea] 
It  is  a  war  of  principlc^a  war  of  arguraent.  We  seek  the  OTertfai 
fidschood  by  '  the  manifestation  of  troth.'  We  asfail  the  cntadel  of 
with  '  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.'  Onr  | 
aim  in  to  imbue  the  miods  of  the  commnnity,  and  especiallr  the  i 
of  felluw-chriBtianB,  in  the  established  church  and  oat  of  it,  with  wh 
believe  to  be  Bible  principles ;  and  thus,  eventually,  to  bring  to 
upon  there  institutions  of  human  policy  and  anli -christian  presum; 
the  combined  and  never-failing  might  of  public  opinion.  We  eee 
such  roeanH  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  thus  tar,  inadvertent] v.  toa 
upon  other  ground  than  my  own)  to  complete  the  reformation, 
grcnt  and  blcKScd  work  for  which  thanks  so  fervent  are  due  to 
which,  considering  the  previously  prevailing  sentiments  and  practi 
regard  to  religious  liberty,  did  accomplish  so  vast  a  change  fb: 
better ;  but  which  still,  alas,  left  a  large  amount  of  worldly  leaven 
purged  out  ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  and  worse  perhaps  than  all  the 
as  lieing  a  principle  of  such  comprehensive  mischief — the  doctru 
civil  authority  in  matters  of  religion — the  power  of  the  ralera  of 
world  in  the  church  of  God.  'lliis  is  the  principle,  the  aubversior 
abjuration  of  which  must  be  the  reformation  of  the  nineteenth  ccd 
as  the  rejection  of  papal  dominntion,  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
word  of  God,  were  the  reformation  of  the  si:ttcenth.  It  has  been  B  " 
of  bitterness '  ever  since ;  by  imperial  hands  it  was  planted  in  the 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century — a  root  of  bitterness  to  both  the  ch 
and  state  ;  and  it  must  be  rooted  up  ere  either  can  thrive.' 

This  is  placing  the  matter  in  ita  true  light,  and  we  know 
how  a  consiatent  dissenter  can  evade  the  appeal  founded  oi 
The  time  is  past  for  half  measures,  and  the  amphibious  ] 
formerly  popular  amongst  us,  must  give  place  to  men  be 
ncquaintcd  with  their  position,  and  more  tdive  to  the  dischi 
of  the  whole  circle  of  their  obligations.  As  Dr.  Wardlaw  i 
scqucntlj  demands : — 

'  Let  us  have  dissenters  in  principle,  or  none.  Let  na  have  out-i 
out  dissenters,  or  none.  There  is  no  consiatent  half-way  house  bet) 
dissent  and  churchism.  He  is  not  a  dissenter  who  is  one  eithei 
accident  or  by  necessity ;  nor  is  he  a  true  dissenter  who,  while  un 
with  a  dissenting  body,  recognises  the  establishment  principle,  by 
acceptance  of  any  miserable  pittance  of  state  pay.  He  who  touches 
return  donum  at  once  violates  and  insults  the  principle  of  disaent ; 
as  he  who  would  withhold  the  Bible,  without  note  or  commeat,  viol 
and  inaults  the  principle  of  protestantism.  Let  us  be  consistent, 
us  not  forget  the  principle  involved  in  the  Saviour's  words,  '  He  tfai 
faithful  in  that  which  ia  least,  is  faithful  also  in  moch  ;  and  he  tha 
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uDJust  in  the  least,  ia  uajoet  also  ia  much.'  Let  ue  have  our  vocabulary 
cleared  of  all  uncertaia  and  half- meanings ;  and  let  a  dissenter  stand 
there  only  for  the  man  who  explicitly  and  utterly  repudiates  the  prindple 
of  national  establishments  of  religion.' 

The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  paper  were  warmly  re- 
sponded to  by  tlie  conference  in  a.  series  of  resolationa  which, 
though  long,  we  must  transfer  to  our  pages  as  worthy  of  pei- 
manent  record,  and  illustrative  of  the  views  entertained  on  the 
general  question.  As  the  substantive  vote  of  such  a  meeting, 
they  place  beyond  doubt  the  convictions  and  purposes  of  the 
great  body  of  British  voluntaries. 

'  That  this  conference,  while  empbatically  disclaiming  all  inteetion  to 
assul  any  church  apart  from  its  connexion  with  the  state,  is  constrained 
by  a  deep  sense  of  reUgioua  obligation  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  head  of 
the  church,  to  express  its  solemn  detennination  to  persevere  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  on  which  state  estabhshments  of  relj^on  are 
founded,  as  contra- distinguished  from  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  dissent  from  such  establishments . 

*  That  this  conference,  consequently,  distinctly  disavows  the  scriptural 
authority  of  all  state  establishments  of  religion,  and  of  all  state  endow- 
ments of  religion,  under  any  of  its  denominations,  and  explicitly  asserts 
the  entire  independence  of  the  church  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  secured 
only  by  the  practical  admission  of  the  principles  of  self-support  and  self- 
exteosioa,  as  imperatively  demanded  by  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 

'  That  regarding  the  principle  of  state  establishments  of  religion  as 
especially  involving  the  doctrine,  that  it  pertains  to  the  civil  magistrat«, 
as  an  incumbent  part  of  his  public  duty,  to  provide  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  this  conference  maintains  that,  whether  the  proposal  of  alliance 
come  from  the  church  or  from  the  state,  any  unioa  between  the  two 
must  be  incompatible  with  the  laws  contained  in  the  statute-book  of 
Christ,  as  king  in  his  church,  inasmuch  as,  while  there  is  no  authority  in 
that  ^book  for  any  such  imion,  it  is  positively  prohibited  in  numerous 
passages,  embodying  facts,  principles,  and  precepts,  at  direct  variance 
therewith. 

'  ITiat  any  state  of  secular  provision  for  the  difiuNon  of  religion,  or  for 
the  support  of  its  ministers,  involves  the  opponents  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment method  in  various  difficulties  and  dilenimas ;  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  the  advocates  of  such  provision  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  things  secular  and  things  sacred  ;  causing  either  the  church,  by 
■obmitting  to  the  control  of  the  state,  to  sacrifice  its  independence,  or 
the  state,  by  yielding  its  control,  to  violate  its  trust,  and  bringing  about 
a  state  of  ttungs  in  which  the  professed  ministers  of  Christ  derive  their 
subsistence,  not  in  the  relation  which  they  sustain  towards  the  church, 
but  as  the  retainers  of  those  by  whom  they  may  be  paid. 

'  That,  so  &r  from  admitting  the  voluntary  principle  to  amount,  aa 
sometimes  alleged,  to  a  denial  of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the  t«J3£<e>&, 
this  ctmference  regards  the  principle  of  tMs  efteI(i&AixMsiLX»<A'c^a^!3ii.«^ 
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inevitably  having  that  effect;  inasmuch  as  Christianity  has  superseded 
Judaism,  the  principle  of  which  was  national,  by  a  system  purely  spiri- 
tual in  its  character.' 

Other  papers  followed,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  speak 
in  detail.     Mr.  ^liall's,  on  The  evils  resulting  from  tJie  union  QJ 
church  and  state,  was  a  powerful  but  melaucholy  picture  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  hierarchial  system,  while  Mr.  Massie's  on 
The  various  forms  assumed  by  the  establishment  principle  through- 
out  the  British  empire,  rendered  it  evident  to  all,  that  the  form  of 
religion  patronised,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment  to  our  rulers^ 
compared  with  the  maintenance  of  their  supremacy  over  the 
faith  of  the  people.      We  would  strongly  urge    an  attentive 
perusaf  of  the  former  of  these   papers,  on  all  those  who  arc 
dubious   of  the  propriety  of  immediately  initiating    measures 
with  a  view  of  overturning  the  hierarcy  of  these  realms.     We 
could  say  more,  but  there  is  much  before  us,  and  we   therefore 
pass  on.    The  fifth  paper,  and  which  on  some  accounts  we  deem 
the  most  important,  is  designed   to  remove  the  ambiguity  of 
the  phrase,  union  of  church  and  state,  and  to  explain  what  ii 
meant  by  a  separation  of  the  two.     The  document  is  stated  to 
have  been  written   by   a  member  of  the  bar,   and   furnishes 
ample  evidence  of  legal  acuteness  and  of  extensive  information. 
It  should  be  circulateil  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  form  of  a 
cheap  tract,  and  will  do  more  to  enlighten  the  public  mind^  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  powerful  classes,  than  any  other  mode 
of  address  which  could  be  devised.    We  can  make  room  only  for 
the  following  extract,  in  which,  after  having  pointed  out  the 
laws  and  usages  exhibiting  the  union  of  church  and  state,  the 
writer  remarks: — 

'The  separation  of  church  and  state  consequently  must  involve — 

'  1 .  The  repeal  of  all  those  laws  which  make  the  profession  or  dis- 
claimer of  any  form  of  religious  belief,  or  the  subscribing  of  anydedara- 
ti6n  containing  a  pledge  of  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards  any  reli- 
gious body,  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  any  public  office 
or  employment ;  or  which  confer  on  the  ministers  of  any  form  of  reli- 
gion, as  such,  the  right  to  fill  any  parliamentary  station  or  public  office, 
or  exercise  any  public  duty ;  or  wluch  permit  none  but  the  ministers  of 
a  particular  faith  to  conduct  the  services  of  religion  on  occasions  of  state 
ceremony,  and  before  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  other  national 
bodies  and  institutions  ;  or  which  devote  money  taken  out  of  the  parlia- 
mentary taxes,  or  out  of  any  branch  of  public  revenue,  or  any  public 
lands,  public  buildings,  or  other  public  property  to  the  sustentation  of 
any  form  of  religious  worship  ;  or  which  confer  exemptions  from  public 
payments,  or  create  distinctions  of  any  nature,  honourable  or  otherwise, 
foimded  on  the  profession  of  any  form  of  religious  belief. 

2.  The  enactment  of  laws  for  the  entire  abolition  of  public  exactions 
in  support  of  any  form  of  religious  ^th,  and  for  the  resumption  by 
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parliameat  (having  regsrd  to  the  life  iatereats  of  present  possessors), 
and  application  to  strictly  national  purposes  of  all  lands,  buildings,  and 
other  property,  at  any  time  given  by  the  crown  or  by  parUament,  for 
the  eustentation  of  any  form  of  relig^ious  worshiji,  or  for  the  e^tclusive 
uHe  of  bodies  of  men  professing  a  specific  form  of  religious  belief.' 

This  is  precisely  what  was  wanted;  and  if  tho  conferencg 
Bccomplished  nothing  more  thaD  the  production  and  extensive 
circulation  of  this  paper,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  will  be  amply  repaid.  Even 
the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  letter-writer  will  fail  to  discover  in  it 
any  of  those  'abstract  principlea  or  splendid  generalities,'  of 
which  he  has  so  becoming  a  horror.  The  paper  is  througikout 
definite,  practical,  and  searching ;  and  will  probably  induce 
him,  should  his  production — which  would  be  amongst  the 
marvels  of  the  day — reach  a  second  edition,  to  expunge  alto- 
gether his  first  o^ecHoa  to  the  conference.  Both  dissenters 
and  churchmen  need  information  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Some  of  the  former  have  thoughtlessly  expressed  a  willingness 
to  purchase  a  dissolution  of  the  union  existing,  by  allowing  the 
church  to  retain  the  immense  wealth  with  which  it  has  been 
endowed ;  whilst  many  of  the  latter  would  gladly  forego  the 
restraints  of  state  aUoance,  if  permitted  to  carry  their  treasure 
with  them.  We  hold  it  as  indisputable,  that  the  property  re- 
ceived by  the  church  from  the  state  ia  public  property,  that  it  is 
given  for  service  rendered,  and  may  be  resumed  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  governing  body,  the  public  welfare  requires. 
The  private  endowments  of  the  episcopal  church  are  ita  own, 
and  we  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  oppose  any  tampering 
with  them;  but,  whatever  it  has  received  from  the  state,  it 
should  be  required  to  give  back,  and  the  surrender  is  called  for 
by  every  consideration  of  political  expediency,  and  of  religious 
obligation. 

Tlie  sixth,  and  last,  paper  presented  to  the  conference  was  on 
7%«  means  to  be  employed  in  pursuit  qf  the  proposed  object,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  used.  The  writer  was  Mr. 
Muraell,  and  the  paper  itself  foi-med  a  beautifully  appropriate, 
and  most  powerful  conclusion  to  the  aeries.  Coming  towards 
the  close  of  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  it  yet  commanded 
nniversal  and  deep  attention,  was  listened  to  in  breathless 
silence,  and  produced  an  impression  as  intense  and  practical 
as  we  ever  witnessed.  Long  as  we  have  known  Mr.  Mursell, 
and  highly  as  we  ever  thought  of  his  talents  and  principles,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  this  paper,  in  its  luminous 
views,  its  profound  and  well-defined  principles,  its  fervid  elo- 
quence, ita  overwhelming  appeals,  and,  above  all,  in  its  admic- 
able  charity  and  religious  temper,  eifie&&fii^  oux  vs^isi^ni^'v^i 
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mind.  In  the  profound  convictions  and  silent  impressions  of  the  devont 
beart,  lies  tlie  best  guarantee  for  prudence,  discretion,  and  candour. 
Superstition,  which  haunts  the  imagiiiBtion,  and  fires  the  paBsions,  may 
be  the  parent  of  wild  extravagance,  and  misguided- zeal ;  but  genuine 
religion,  pure  from  the  hallowed  fount  of  inspiration,  is  at  once  the 
flouree  and  the  gnardian  of  the  g^reces,  the  orginator  and  the  protector 
of  the  nobler  virtues.  It  is  the  man  of  meaner  allusions,  who  is  likely  if 
any  be,  to  commit  the  cause  by  innnaturity,  or  impetuosity,  or  bigotry, 
and  not  he  who  is  regulated  by  the  loftiest  considerations,  and  by  the 
deepest  motives  which  have  to  touch  and  to  move  the  mind.' 

The  resolutions  founded  on  Mr.  Mursell's  paper,  and  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conferenee,  are  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  feeUng  which  prevailed,  and  constitute  bo 
triumphant  a.  refutation  of  the  notions  prevalent  amongst  those 
who  were  hostile  to  the  meeting,  that  our  narrative  would  he 
incomplete  did  we  not  quote  them.  They  were  as  follows,  and 
we  commend  them  to  the  grave  consideration  of  all  who  attach 
to  the  conference  a  character  of  violence,  and  ultra-poUtical 
partizanship. 

'  That,  wlule  this  conference  feels  it  to  be  mcumbent  upon  all  the 
friends  of  true  religion  to  seek,  with  deep  earnestness  and  persevering 
energy,  the  dissolution  of  the  anion  between  the  church  and  the  state,  it 
distinctly  and  solemnly  repudiates  the  use  of  any  means  in  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  but  such  as  are  based  on  moral  principles,  and  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  genius  and  directions  of  Christianity  and  the  will  of 
God.  That  it  proposes  to  address  itself  to  the  great  work  it  contem- 
plates by  endeavouring  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  religious  men  of  all 
denominations  a  becoming  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  by 
availing  itself  of  all  suitable  opportunities  and  modes  of  informing  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  of  creating  and  directing  public  opinion,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  prevailing  upon  the  legislature  of  the  country  to  leave 
divine  truth  to  its  intrinsic  claims  and  power,  and  to  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church. 

2.  That  this  conference  is  unfeignedly  solicitous  that  this  work  should 
be  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  christian  forbearance,  candour,  and  charitv, 
but  with  unflinching  firmness  and  untiring  perseverance  ;  that  it  should 
be  carried  on  prayerfully,  and  in  a  constant  sense  of  dependence  upon 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  :  and  that  any  departure  from  this  temper 
will  tend  to  retard  the  success  of  the  enterprize,  which  every  noncon* 
formist  must  have  at  heart. 

3.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  the  solemn  duty  devolves 
upon  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  to  commence  such  wise,  united,  and 
well-directed  efforts  as  may  issue  in  the  separation  of  the  church  from 
the  state  ;  and  they  are  herehf  respectftilly  and  earnestly  invoked,  laying 
aside  all  considerations  of  temporary  expediency,  to  take  thcir'ground  on 
the  sacred  principles  they  profess,  to  assert  the  spirituality  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  never  to  rest  until  thi&  ^nftX  aiA  taiv&»x&«:c&:£L  "ix-iffti. 
shall  be  practically  recognized  by  l\ve  gcraenoneiA  (A  "ftift'oaaSw&^^BisJ^sBa.- 
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The  scheme  of  organization  followed,  the  most  important 
tures  of  which  we  traoBcribe  for  the  information  of  onr  reat 

I.  That  a  society  be  now  formed,  to  be  intituled  '  The  British  . 
State- Church  Association.' 

II.  That  this  Society  be  based  upon  the  following  principle  :  "Tl 
matters  of  religion  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone  ;  that  all  legisl 
by  secular  govemraenta  in  afliuTs  of  religion  is  an  encroachment  i 
the  rights  of  man,  and  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  God  ;  and 
the  application  by  luw  of  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the  maioteD 
of  any  form  or  forma  of  religious  worship  and  instruction  is  (Nrntrar 
reason,  hostile  to  human  liberty,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  wor 
God.' 

III.  That  the  abject  of  this  Society  be,  the  liberation  of  relif^on  I 
all  government  or  legislative  interference. 

IV.  That  this  object  be  sought  hy  lawful  and  peacelhl  means,  an 
such  means  only. 

V.  That  every  individual  subscribing  to  the  principle  upon  which 
Society  is  based,  and  contributing  not  less  than  one  shilling  annnall 
its  general  fund,  be  admissible  as  a  member. 

VI.  That  the  officers  of  this  Society  consist  of  a  treasurer,  tl 
secretaries,  three  auditors,  a  couicil  of  five  hundred,  and  an  execu 
committee  of  fifty  members  ;  that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  execm 
committee  be  in  London ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  council  be  a 
tied,  when  in  London,  to  sit  at  the  committee  hoard,  and  to  take  par 
their  deliberations. 

IX.  That  the  council  of  five  hundred  be  elected  by  the  confeiei 
alone,  and  be  subject  to  revision,  as  to  its  composition,  at  each  succei 
ing  conference, 

I .  The  members  of  the  council  shall  be  thus  apportioned  :  three  hi 
dred  for  England,  one  hundred  for  Scotland,  fifty  for  Ireland,  and  fi 
for  Wales. 

3.  A  conference  shall  be  convened  once  in  three  years,  at  least,  to 
constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anti- State- Church  Conference 
1844. 

X.  That  the  executive  committee  be  elected,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  conference ;  be  altered  or  reappointed  from  time  to  time  by  t 
council  at  its  pleasure  ;  and  be  hable  to  be  altered,  dismissed,  or  rea 
pointed  at  each  succeeding  conference. 

XIII.  That  the  council  meet  once  in  twelve  months,  at  least,  tl 
time  and  place  of  their  next  meeting  being  fixed  by  themselves  at  eai 
successive  meeting,  and  that  the  following  be  their  powers  and  duties : 

1.  They  shall  elect  to  all  offices  except  in  their  own  body,  which  mi 
he  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise,  during  the  interval  between  one  coi 
ference  and  another. 

2.  They  shall  determine  all  plans  of  importance  connected  with  tl 
operations  of  Ellis  Society  ;  and  whatsoever  they  determine  the  executii 
council  shall  carry  into  effect,  according  to  their  inetructions. 

3.  Tliey  Bhall  superintend  the  affairs  of  this  Society,  making  arrang* 
ments  for  the  holding  of  conferences,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may,  i 
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their  judgment,  be  expedient ;  bnt,  under  any  circumstances,  they  shall 
c«ll  a  general  conference  at  least  once  tn  three  yean. 

XIV.  That  the  constitution,  duties,  and  reaponsibilities  of  the  execn- 
tive  committee  be  the  foUowing  : 

1 .  They  shall  meet  once  a  month  at  least,  bong  summoned  by  circu- 
lar from  die  secretaries,  at  some  fixed  place  of  busineas  to  be  selected  by 
themselves. 

2.  It  shall  be  their  first  duty  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  council. 

3.  They  shall  take  measures  for  the  collection  and  digest  of  statistical 
and  other  information  relative  to  state  churches,  and  shall  procure,  by 
public  competition  or  otherwise,  the  writing  of  such  tracts,  or  larger 
treatises,  on  the  question  of  national  religious  estahlishmentf,  as  they 
may  deem  requisite  to  further  the  objects  of  this  Society. 

4.  They  shall  regulate  the  movements  of  public  lecturer?  engaged  in 
the  name  of  this  Society,  and  shall  give  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to 
form  similar  associations. 

5.  They  shall  carry  into  execution,  as  opportunities  present  them- 
selves, the  several  modes  of  action  prescribed  by  the  council,  shall  act 
as  a  central  committee  of  advice  whenever  occasions  may  require,  and 
shall  have  power  to  call  together  the  council  whenever,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  may  appear  desirable. 

6.  They  shall  hold  themselves  responsible  to  the  council,  by  whose 
decisions  they  shall  be  bound. 

XV.  That  the  following  be  among  the  modes  of  action  contemplated 
by  this  Society. 

1 .  The  collection  and  digest,  from  authentic  puhUc  documents,  of  all 
tnch  information  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
state  churches. 

2.  The  securing  original  essays  on  the  question  of  state  churches,  for 
popular  use,  and  fitted  to  supply  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  dissent- 
ers, needful  and  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  employment  of  lecturers,  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  under  the 
sanction  and  direction  of  the  executive  committee ;  to  explain  and  en- 
force the  fundamental  principle  of  this  society ;  to  expose  the  evils  which 
have  resulted  and  are  inseparable  from  any  form  of  alliance  between 
church  and  state ;  and  to  rouse  the  public,  and  especially  professed 
nonconformists,  to  an  earnest  consideration  of  thdr  duty  in  this  matter. 

5.  The  giving  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to  form  similar  associa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  correct  information,  and  of  bringing 

'  pubUc  opinion  to  bear,  as  prudence  may  dictate,  upon  the  compoution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  the  decisions  of  the  impenal  par- 
liament. 

6.  The  promotion  of  the  return  to  pariiament,  wherever  practicable, 
of  men  of  Icnown  integrity  and  ability,  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
this  Society,  and  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  all  suitable  occauons 
for  exciting  discnsuon  thereupon,  and  ready  to  promote  its  object ;  and 
the  fumistuDg  of  such  members,  when  returned,  with  all  the  special  in- 
formation the  Society  can  command. 

7.  The  support  of  such  members  whenever  the  council  shaU  deem  it 
advisable  to  agitate  the  question  of  state  duiKhn  m  'fibibVec'^a&nt^.V^ 

Vol,  jv,  b  «  « 
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selves  to  substitute  their  own  imaginations  for  the  avoved 
intentions  of  their  brethren. 

2,  The  conference  was  equally  distinguished  by  a  highminded 
abstinence  Irom  all  personahty  or  invidious  reference  to  such  as 
were  absent.  There  was  much  to  tempt  its  members  to  a  difiFer- 
ent  course,  much  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
countered, the  misrepresentations  to  which  tliey  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  in  the  poor,  pitiful  artifices  resorted  to  in  a  few  cases 
to  bring  their  project  and  themselves  into  disrepute.  All  this 
was  known,  and  uuder  ordinary  circnmstaDces,  and  in  an 
ordinary  assembly,  would  have  been  commented  on.  But  the 
members  of  the  conference  felt  that  they  had  other  and  higher, 
and  far  nobler  ends  in  view,  and  to  these  they  confined  them- 
selves. They  spoke  and  acted  like  men  who  were  too  much  in 
earnest  to  trifle,  too  intent  on  a  great  object  to  be  diverted  from 
its  pursuit  by  any  personal  or  party  consideration.  Even  when 
allusion  was  made  to  an  article  which  had  just  appeared  in  the 
Congregational  Magazine,  misstating  the  objects,  and  strangely 
impugning  the  constitution  of  the  conference,  that  allusion 
was  conveyed  in  terms  of  marked  respect  towards  the  editor. 
The  inaccuracies  of  the  manifesto  were  pointed  out  and 
its  false  reasoning  confuted,  but  not  one  word  was  uttered 
incompatible  with  high  personal  esteem  for  the  gentleman  on 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  magazine  devolves.  Dr.  Jenkyn 
stated  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  over  which  Mr. 
Blackburn  presides,  and  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud  ;  while  Dr.  Price,  who  followed,  expressly 
avowed  the  great  desirableness  of  avoiding  everything  which 
could  be  construed  into  the  semblance  of  what  was  personal  or 
acrimonious.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  gentleman  referred  to 
the  popular  character  of  the  movement  as  repugnant  to  the  views 
of  many,  and  affirmed  that  its  success  would  be  destructive  of 
the  cliqueship  which  bad  ruled  dissenting  matters.  In  doing  so, 
he  spoke  only  what  we  believe,  the  truth  of  which,  unless  we 
greatly  err,  the  next  ten  years  will  clearly  show.  We  have  never 
been  amongst  the  wholesale  and  iudiscriminate  censurers  of  Lon- 
don men  and  London  committees,  nevertheless,  we  feel  assured 
that  if  the  organization  now  originated,  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  spirit  which  has  marked  its  commencement,  if  it  continue 
to  unite  wisdom  and  firmness,  enlightened  philosophy  and  clear 
scriptural  principles,  with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  untiring 
diligence,  it  cannot  fail  to  gather  up  the  elements  of  strength  to 
a  degree  which  will  constitute  it  the  most  important  body 
amongst  the  dissenters  of  this  country,  because  most  fairly  ex- 
pressive of  their  views.  Throughout  the  whole  sittings  of  the  con- 
ference,  there  was  an  entire   abstmeuce  iT«in.  »^  Tiri^srioRKi^ 
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on  the  past  conduct  of  dissenting  afiUn.  Whatever  o 
were  entertained  on  this  point,  they  did  not  appear.  T 
had  their  own  work  to  do,  and  wert  evidently  more  coi 
to  aceompliah  it  than  to  censnre  the  proceedings  of  othei 
8.  Before  closing,  we  most  say  a  word  to  the  member 
conference,  and  especially  to  the  committee  constitnted  by : 
withstanding  allwe  have  written — and  every  word  has  been 
advisedly — httle  has  yet  been  done.  We  have  merely  si 
our  plan,  arranged  our  machinery,  agreed  upon  and 
our  object,  but  the  work  is  yet  to  be  accomplished,  am 
tai  our  resources  to  the  utmost.  If  the  snccess  of  the  conJ 
— ^the  numbers  which  assembled, — the  harmony  which 
guishedit, — the  admirable  spirit  pervading  its  eoancila, — 
universal  determination  avowed,  to  labour  Eealonsly  on  b 
the  church's  freedom,  he  permitted  to  inflate  onr  pride, 
nister  to  our  self-confidence,  the  work  will  he  transfei 
other  hands  more  worthy  to  accomplish  the  good  pleasnn 
Lord.  Such  inflation  is  appropriate  only  to  Uttle  mia 
look  but  on  the  surfoce  and  amuse  themselves  with 
building,  rather  thaft  prepare  for  the  business  of  re 
Far  different  should  be  the  case  with  men  who  have  nndi 
the  rescue  of  an  enfeebled  church,  and  on  whom  ther 
specially  devolves  to  manifest  an  elevation  of  design,  and 
of  spirit,  comporting  with  so  high  a  vocation.  Aa  remai 
R  contemporary  with  whom  the  conference  itself  originate 
have  done  nothing  yet — we  have  but  resolved  to  do.  "fl 
token  a  pledge  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  c 
freedom ;  and  now,  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  desert  ou 
Let  us  then  settle  it  with  ourselves  that  we  are  but  just 
ning  our  work,  and  that  the  conference  has  only  serve 
demonstration  of  our  purpose,  and  a  means  of  uuitu 
strength. 

To  the  committee  we  would  say,  turn  not  to  the  right 
left  to  reply  to,  or  even  notice  the  attacks  which  mav  ht 
upon  you.  Pursue  your  own  work  in  the  spirit  which 
it,  and  trust  to  events  to  justify  your  measures.  If  revi 
vile  not  again,  but  with  union,  energy,  and  wisdom,  ca 
the  plans  entrusted  to  you.  Your  success  is  certain,  if ; 
but  faithful  to  your  high  vocation.  The  time  is  favoui 
your  entcrprizc,  providential  events  concur  in  acceleratii 
progress,  the  divisions  of  the  hierarchy  indicate  the  n< 
of  change,  while  the  claims  of  outraged  truth  and  of  a  mi 
church  enforce  upon  yon  the  obligation — at  once  onerc 
most  honourabte — of  vindicating  their  integrity  and  le-esi 
ing  their  ancient  freedom.  Nothing  can  defeat  you  but 
ness,  or  treachery  on  your  own  part.     If  equal  to  your  p 
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if  free  firom  all  selflali  interests,  all  personal  md  paltry  motiTeB, 
there  is  opened  up  to  you,  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  noble  a 
sphere  of  religions  action  as  ever  inrited  the  labour  or  rewarded 
the  toil  of  pious  men.  Enter  into  that  field,  cultivate  it  vith 
diligence,  and  may  there  rest  upon  you  most  abundantly  the 
irisdom  which  cometh  &om  above,  and  is  profitable  to  direct. 


Bri^f  iiotitt^ 


SmealoK  and  Lifhthmitet.  A  popvJar  Biography,  with  hutorictd  iMrodtic- 
tim  and  Sequet.     Ivondon  :  John  W.  Farker. 

JAiuunu  and  Juxtiev ;  or,  the  Rite  and  Progreu  of  Syitematic  Botatty, 
A  popular  Biography,  with  hittorieaj  InirodiKtion  md  Se^l.  Loo- 
don  :  JohnW.  Parlcer. 

7%e  JJtefid  Arts  employed  in  the  production  of  Clothing.  London  :  John 
W.  Parker. 

7A«  moat  delectable  History  of  Reynard,  tie  Fiu,  and  of  hit  ton,  Reynard- 
ine.     A  revised  vereion  of  an  old  Romance,     honioa  :  J.  W.  Parker. 

niese  works  belong  to  '  Parker's  Collections  in  Popular  Literatnre,' 
a  series  intended  to  combine  the  chief  chsracteristic*  of  s  famOy  Ubrary 
and  cabinet  cyclopcedia  ;  and  to  be  fitted,  by  price  and  onexcepticnable 
tendency,  for  general  use  in  families.  Under  the  leading  divisions  of 
Hiatory,  Biography,  Science  and  Art,  Voyages  and  Travds,  Tales  and 
Fiction,  there  certainly  need  be  no  lack  of  variety,  instructiDn,  or  en- 
tertainment ;  and  the  promise  of  the  prospectus,  that '  the  whole  will  be 
prepared  with  an  especial  view  to  the  difliisitHi  of  sound  opinions,  the 
promulgation  of  valuable  facts  and  cKirrect  principles,  and  to  the  due  in- 
dulgence of  general  literary  taste,'  is,  upon  the  whole,  birly  redeemed 
b  the  Hpecimena  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  We  have  one  qualificatory 
remark  to  make  in  reference  to  the  biographies,  llieir  purpose  bein^  to 
combine  the  history  of  a  particular  department  of  knowledge,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  man  whose  name  stands  pre-eminent  in  it,  his 
exprescdons  of  religious  sentiment  must  be  introdaced  rather  as  matters 
of  example  than  of  record.  Now  in  both  these  lives  such  dedaratioos 
amount  to  little  more  than  simple  theism ;  and  therefore,  we  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  them  altogether.  Ihey  can  be 
introduced  only  for  their  moral  bearing  ;  and  in  a  popular  Ubrary,  in- 
tended expressly  for  the  young,  and  such  as  are  immature  in  judgment 
and  principle,  vre  cannot  becontent  with  a  morality  of  this  inferior  order, 
unlets  accompanied  by  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  inferior. 

We  may  also  remark  in  passing,  that  these  neutral  scientific  Inogra- 
pbies  afibid  us  no  means  of  judging  in  what  temper,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  what  principle,  the  debateable  land .  of  nationa]  history  will  be 
entered  upon.     There  ought  to  be  perfect  im^uXio^Vj  "m.-^at.  ■*»>*»«»». 


7«S  UM 

^  evidma:  aid  we  kope  tli0e  wiD  ako  be  rMthiiuili  \d  n 

A^Twd  ±1:  Fox  la  1  enhtai  dtOd'i  book,  tfaat  is.  in 

■hie  demaa  aiis.  wiuca  muffit  eaaut  itnd^  the  (wne  divisoa 
la  "^  mnr-  jinefuL  »  well  as  in  the  wiliW  lecvndarv  kn.  The 
■  -mrrrtCed.  Trwdlacicaa  cnmi  Scedau  md  iWk  wrnld  wdl  r 
pofaliaiier. 

Strii^rrlam^      Bt    Utftha  ^— -*~—"    L^moDt.      Lottdon :    1 

LeOos  addmsed  by  >  duuch^  to  fan*  madicr — ntd  pteamit  lettc 
OR-  "Pie  K^eater  munbo'  were  niinai  darmK  a  twvIveiiMiatfa's  re: 
in  nui».  and  relate  ta  rise  crerv-daj  indoor  life  of  tbe  Ftencfa  ;  I 
Kxnetiroes.  we  are  lold  of  s^t-teaagf.  oriiststoManbal  31*c( 
to  whoa,  we  prescne.  tbe  antfaorew  is  frtaatlT  related ;  and  som 
b«*c  my  bir  gitjcignia  m  books.  The  later  iKtnv  frofn  Bd^n 
SwiQeriand,  tuh  more  in  the  otutuarr  ftrain  of  luuristv.  JiEiaa  L 
m  E*civ,  obcerraat.  well  read  ;  and  doe*  not  phikw^hise,  as  she  c 
amis-  Her  etyVe  ia  here  and  there  ambitiaDs.  pobapa,  from  retoi 
be  pabGotiao.  She  b  a  bttk  too  food  of  '  mtnre.  dear  gvddeaa 
diBc  are  ocber  fcmmine  affectedBesees,  bat  the  mxk  ■■  one  of   px 

T^m  Sidtmtiam ;    tr.  wt  •tUmfl  !•  Proet  that  ^  rla  St  m  I^mt 
'>  David  RnaidL  DJD.     Third  Edition,    daagow  :  . 


We  are  gtad  to  sec  on  oor  table  a  third  edition  of  this  ai 
lise,  which  karo  nothiiuc  to  be  desiied  on  a  Eobject  of  deep  and  p 
interest.  The  Tolnme  is  diftioguiihed  by  the  fame  hiod  arrange 
thorough  icTeadgatioD  of  aD  topics  pertinent  to  the  qnestion,  sound 
and  evangelical  spirit,  which  lend  sach  a  (Jurm  to  the  other  prodai 
of  the  anthoT. 

Lifi  !m  lit  Sici-rwm :  £*m]W.  By  an  Invalid.  Loodon  :  E( 
Moxon. 
We  like  tbe  genera]  pnrpOM  of  these  essays — to  show  the  snbjei 
■ocnrable  bat  slow  disease  that  they  arc  by  no  means  shut  oat  fron 
fiiloess  or  eDJoyment ;  to  suggest  the  trial  of  ohsenratioaB  and  «n 
ments,  having  in  them  more  or  less  of  aolace  and  advantage;  andi 
cnlcate  courageous  snbmission,  in  place  of  indolent  and  peerisl 
patience.  AU  this  it  good,  so  br  as  it  goes,  but  in  higher  matte 
are  directly  at  iisoe  with  the  writer — Misa  Martineaa,  as  we  ai 
fonned.  She  accounts  pain  and  sorrow  to  be  in  every  case,  and  o 
cessitv,  pnrificatorv,  and,  as  might  be  experted,  aseerts  the  final  hnp[ 
of  all  men.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  while  she  speaks  often  of 
of  sinfulness,  bith,  and  prayer, — tbe  Son  of  God,  the  great  Saei 
Saviour,  and  Intercessor,  shonld  not  be  so  much  as  named  abore  thi 
four  times  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages.     It  is  wDnrcCTsa 
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ny  that  tbe  volame  is  well  written,  and  will  in  various  ways  interest  soch 
as  are  able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  but  we  cannot  recommend 
it  to  invalids  indiscriminately. 

Tie  Poetical  Works  of  Leigh  HutU.  A  New  Edition. 
Enylish  Sonifs,  and  other  Small  Poetia.  A  New  Edition.  London : 
Edward  Mozon. 
Very  neat  editions,  greatly  improved,  and  issued  at  the  low  price 
of  half-a-crown  each.  Mr.  Moxon  is  determined  to  have  no  enccessful 
rival  in  the  publication  of  elegant  and  cheap  editions,  of  oar  poets,  both 
living  and  dead. 


It'ttrarp  {ntelligtntt* 


On  the  First  of  June  will  be  publiahed,  A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive 
HtsEory  of  China  and  India,  from  the  earliest  period  recorded  to  the  present 
time.  In  which  the  manners,  cuBtoms,  religion,  and  domestic  practice*,  of 
■  people,  hitherto  but  little  known,  are  delineated. — The  plates  33  in  num- 
ber, are  printed  in  tinted  lithography,  in  the  new  style  of^lhe  art;  and  tbe 
wood  engravin)^,  of  which  there  are  138,  are  executed  by  artists  of  ce- 
lebrity, from  accurate  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  work.  With  Maps 
of  China  and  India, 

Jiut  Publitked. 

Conlributions,  Biographical,  Literary  and  Philosophical,  to  the  Eclectic 
Review.    By  John  Foster.    2  vols. 

English  Songs,  and  other  Small  Poems.  By  Barry  Cornwall.  A  New 
Edition. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol.    By  John  Foster. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  Edited  by  George  Godwin, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  and  Lewis  Pocoek,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretaries  of  tbe 
Art  Union  of  London,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  and  a  Bibliographi- 
cal Notice.  Illustrated  by  engravings  in  outline  and  wood-cuts,  from 
drawiagH  by  H.  C.  Sellons,  Esq. 

The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  practically  considered,  being  Lectures 
delivered  during  Lent,  1844,  at  SL  George's  Bloomsbury,  By  Twelve 
Clrrgynien  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  a  Preface,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Montague  Villiers,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St,  George's,  Bloomsbury. 

The  Christian  Siystem  Vindicated  against  the  more  popular  forms  of 
Modem  Infidelity,  being  the  Hulsean  Prise  for  the  year  1838 ;  and  the 
Norrisian  Prizes  for  the  year  1837  and  1339.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore, 
M.  A.    Second  Edition,  with  additions. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  illuHlrated  by  J.  J.  Grandville,  translated  from  the 
French,  by  Elisur  Wright.   In  2  Vols.  Second  Edition,    Boston :  U.  S. 

The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  in  Verse,  being  Specimens  of  a  New 
Version  of  the  Psalter,  fitted  to  tbe  tunes  used  in  Churches,  &c.  By  M. 
Montagu. 

The  Noith  British  Review,  No.  1. 

Journal  of  a  March  from  Delhi  to  PeshAwur,  and  from  (hence  to  Clbul, 
with  the  Mission  of  Lieut.  Col,  Sir  C.  M.  Wade,  Kt.  C.B.  By  Lieut. 
Will.  Barr,  B.  H.  A. 

Naboth,  the  Jeireelite,  and  other  Poems,   fi'j  kDn«'%\'au&Ki^ 
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Note*,  Explanstory  and  Pmctieal,  on  the  New  Tfitiwriil  Bj  All 
BuvM.    Vol.  VI,    3  Corinihiau  aod  GaUtknt. 

The  Pan  HUtoiy  and  Futore  Dcatiar  of  Imcl,  as  nnfolded  in  the  eic 
and  tuMMdins  chapun  of  the  Book  of  DanicL  Bf  the  late  Roben  w 
roar,  Eaq.,  wiin  a  PreUminarj  EMar,  br  the  Be*.  J.  G.  Larimer. 

Nanalion  of  an  Expedition  to  tbe  Patar  Sea,  in  the  Tran  ISOO— It 
commanded  bj  Liear.,  nov  Admiral  FndiiMnd  Ton  Wim^ll,  of 
Ruuian  Imperial  Nary.  Second  Edition,  with  additiooi.  Edited  br  U 
Col.  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.  F.B.S. 

Trareli  in  Kordofan,  embracing  a  deacripUoD  of  that  Prarince  of  Eq 
and  some  of  the  Bordering  Conntrica,  with  a  Ee*iew  of  the  preaeni  atati 
the  Commerce  in  thoae  Coontriea-'of  the  Hatrii*  and  Cnatoma  of  the  In 
bitanti,  ai  alio  an  Account  of  the  Slave  Hanta  taking  place  nitder 
Government  of  Mehemed  Ali.    Bj  Ignatiot  Pallme. 

Remedie*  for  aome  of  the  Evils  which  conatitnte  'the  Perils  of  1 

The  Term*  of  the  Commonion  at  the  Lord'a  Table,  and  with  ibe  Cba 
ofCbrUt.    By  Robert  B.  C.  Howell,  H.D. 

Hialor;  of    Ireland  and   the  Iriih  People,  i 
England.    Bj  Samuel  Smilea,  A.H. 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Cbriatian  Brethren,  i 
&c    By  Jamea  Hoby,  D.D. 

The  Biblical  Cabinet— Saered  Meditationi ;  or  an  Exegetical,  Crttie 
and  Doctrinal  Commentary  on  the  Goapel  of  St.  John.  By  Cbarica 
Tittmann,  D.D.    Translated  frnm  the  Lalin,  by  Jamea  Voaag.    ToL  IL 

Poems.    By  Jamea  R.  Lowell. 

A  Selection  from  the  Speechc*  and  Writingt  of  Lord  Kiaf,  with  a  ahc 
Introductory  Memoir.    By  Earl  Fortcscoe. 

A  Church  Without  a  Prelate:— the  Apoatolical  and  Primitive  Chnr 
Popular  in  its  tiovernment  and  Simple  in  its  Worahip.  Bv  Rev.  Lym 
Coleman.    With  an  Introductory  Euay,  by  Dr.  Aog.  Neaoder. 

Bibliolheca  Sbcib,  and  Theological  Review.  Conducted  bv  Proficaao 
Edwards  and  Park ;  with  the  special  co-operation  of  Dr.  Rc«inMa.  m 
Professor  Smart.    No.  1.,  Feb.  1844.    Andover,  MasaachatetU. 

A  ISyatem  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative,  and  Inductive,  being  a  conneel' 
View  of  the  Principles  or  Evidence,  and  the  Methods  of  Snentifie  Inn 
tigntion.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem.    By  W.  U.  Bartlett 

Madras,  Mysore,  and  the  South  of  India;  or  a  Peraonal  Narration  of 
MiHbion  to  thoae  CounirieB,  from  I8201O  1838.  By  Elijah  Hoole.  Secon 
Edition ,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Baxter. 

The  Comedies,  II i stones,  Tragediea,  and  Poems  of  Shakspeare.  Knlglil 
Library  Edition.    Second  Edition.    Vol  X. 

English  Prose — being  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Engliah  Vtm 
Writers;  wilt)  Notes  on  their  Lives. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.    By  Agnes  Strickland.    Vd.  Vfl. 

Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy.  By  Joli 
Stuart  Mill. 

A  Visit  to  my  Father  Land;  being  Notes  of  a  Joomey  to  Syria  an 
Palestine,  in  184.3.    By  Ridley  H.  HcrachelL 

The  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Conatantin 
By  B.  U.  Niebuhr,  in  a  series  of  Lectures)  iDcludino'  an  Introducloi 
Course  on  the  Source  and  Study  of  Roman  History.  Edited  by  Leonai 
Schmitc,  Ph.  D.  2  vols.,  forming  the  fourth  and  fifth  vols,  of  the  entii 
History. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Congestion  and  Inactivity  of  the  Liver,  illtistratc 
by  Cases,    By  Fred.  J.  Mosgrove. 
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